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Art. L— the great ANARCHY. 

Storm of the Adventurers in Native S&vke, in India, during 
the latter half of the tSth Century. * • 

(Continued from No. 218 — October i8gg^ 

Chapter XI. 

T he dissatisfaction of Bourquin had less excuse than that 
of Major Smith and his British-born brothers. Yet, if 
Perron had been in a position to carry out a project for keep- 
ing the heart of the Moghul Empire as a preserve for his own 
countrymen, it would be scarcely a matter for surprise that he 
should not have neglected the very simple expedient of 
entrusting at least the higher commands to officers of French 
nationality. It must have been known to him that the Peace 
of Amiens was not very likely to last : Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct in 1802 had not been such as to convey to any intelligent 
observer in India any strong belief in the duration of the 
arrangement. The First Consul vainly attempted to avail 
himself of the truce — which he, too, knew to be no more—' 
by re-occupying and strengthening the French settlements 
in India ; and Admiral Linois appeared off the* qoast 
with a squadron of ships carrying important reiiiforcemen'ts. 
But the vigilant Wellesley, anticipating the coming rupture, 
refused to allow the Admiral to land at Pondicb^ri — a 
high-handed proceeding, perhaps, yet not altogether with- 
out justification. For among the archives of that place 
had turned up a copy of a paper lately prepared for the in- 
formation of the Fir>!t Consul by a Lieutenant Le F^vre, in 
which the most unblushing calumnies were heaped upon the 
alleged treatment of the Emperor by the British, coupled with 
plans for the extirpation of “ that unprincipled race.” Con- 
sidering that the Emperor had been for some time in durance, 
with a French force in Delhi and a French officer in 
palaci, the statements in this document were not wanting 
in ingenious audacity ; and it is conceivable that they may 
havp been supplied by Perron. 

YOL. CX.] 


X 
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In {he meantime that officer was doing a great deal to 
undermine his own position. Having disgusted one section of 
jiis European followers without' making any very valuable body 
of support among the other, he was also alienating the Mahrat* 
ta chiefs ^ of whom- more than one had been superseded by 
Perrpn in promotion, and naturally had long been regarding 
the prosperity of the foreigner with jealous eyes. He had, 
moreover, attracted the odium of Sindhia's father-in-law and 
chief favourite, the^ notorious Shirji Rao, Ghatkai ; and Sindhia 
himself was learning to give ear to hostile representations. 
Then followed an event which did not tend to allay the Chief’s 
ill-humour and general perplexity ; the Peshvira having conclud- 
ed a treaty— -called “ of Bassain ” — by which Lord Wellesley 
secured ^br his Government what he termed an absolute 
ascendancy in the councils of Poona ; ” and, in Sindhia’s ex- 
pressed opinion, “ taken the turban off his head.” As yet 
Sindhia had not dared to throw himself heartily into those 
anti-British efforts to which Perron had been long urging him ; 
and now Perron had fallen into such disgrace that, on the 25th 
Match 1803, he was insulted - by Sindhia in open durbar at 
Ujain, About this time the effect of all this upon the General’s 
mind had been to lead him into correspondence with Lake, the 
British officer preparing at Cawnpore for an advance upon 
Aligurh ; and on the 27th of the same month Lord Wellesley 
wrote that “ Mr. Perron’s departure would be an event pro- 
mising much advantage to our power in India.” 

But if Perron, smarting under anxiety and disgrace, for a 
moment entertained thoughts of abandoning his agitated 
master, the mood only lasted as long as the master’s own 
indecision. About the ist July, it became evident to him 
that Siqdhia was not likely to continue on friendly terms with 
the ‘Calcutta Government. Only one month before Perron, 
returned fro^ Ujain, was living as a private person, at Aligurh, 
preparing to' make over the command of the army with the 
civil administration into the charge of Ambaji Ainglia, who 
had been ordered up from Central India to take his place ; 
before July was over he had been restored to power and was 
sending round a circular to native chiefs and princes, in 
Sindhia’s name, inviting them to form a general league and 
active combination against the British. At the same time Lake, 
at Cawnpore, was warned to be ready. “ The reduction of 
Sindhia’s power on the north-west frontier of Hindustan 
Cawnpore was then the frontier-station—** is an important 
object in proportion to the probability of a war with 
France.” 

• If it should now be thought far-fetched to look for French 
leanings among the native princes, the thought is easily. cor- 



reeled by remembering the case of Tippoo dt Seririgapatam' 
in the earlier days of the still existing administration. After 
the capture of that city in I799f an examination of the late 
Sultan’s State-papers revealed a complete series of docuihents, 
to show that Tippoo had been inviting help from General 
MalartiCj Governor of Mauritius; that volunteers had been 
invited, and that officers and men commissioned, or at least 
sanctioned, by the Directory had, in considerable number, land- 
ed at Mangalore and gone on to Seringapatam. There, like 
Perron in the North, they had not been received without jeal- 
ousy by the native officiils. ** Your Highness is not ignorant,” 
so it was written in a memorial by Mr. Yusuf, of the Revenue 
Board of Mysore, “ that it is the custoni of the French to 
promise much, but to perform little.” But Tippoo Comments : 

“If the theatre of war were in France, would not the God- 
given State ” (L'Eiatf cest Mot) “ do all in his power to 
assist ? And surely the Frenchmen cannot do less.” The 
Frenchmen in Mysore did much less : yet here was another 
Indian chief trusting them again ; and the. French nation at 
home was now far more powerful and under far more auda^; 
cibus and formidable guidance than in the days of the mori-. 
bund Directory. In point of fact the danger' was real and 
imminent, though much mitigated by two unforeseen occur- 
rences : the first was the death of Paul, the Russian Czar, oii 
whom the First Consul had depended as ally and cat’s paw ; 
the second being the necessity under ivhich Bonaparte appear- 
ed to find himself for taking active steps against the negroes in 
St. Domingo. This expedition for the moment appeared likely 
to absorb the whole spare resources of the First-Consul ; but 
Wellesley did not know of it, and may well have believed that 
an enemy like Bonaparte would not neglect any opportunity 
of injuring Britain that might be afforded by the alliance of a , 
French party in India. 

It was, undoubtedly, under such persuasions that Wellesley 
would have been glad to procure “ the retirement of Mr. Per- 
ron.” And the overtures made for that purpose must have 
inflated the vanity to which the General had shown himself 
subject and created exaggerated notions of his own importance. 
Stndhia, too, now that he had at last resolved upon resistance, 
must have felt that he could not afford to quarrel with his . 
most successful military subordinate, the conqueror of, Ismail ' 
and Holkar, of the Nizam and the famous General Raymond. ' 
So the General resumed his command ; though not without 
danger from Ambaji. 

Nor i^ere the possible consequences without a certain element 
of hopefulness. The British forces advancing into Hindustan 
and thf Deccan were but small numerically ; and the majority of 
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their men were no better in blood and quality than the good 
regular troops trained by Sindhia’s officers and victors in so 
many hard fights. The combination submitted to Sindhia 
was — on paper— extremly imposing. The plan formed was 
this 

The Rohillas, once. conquered by the British for the Nawab 
of Oudh, were now to enter the domains of that potentate, 
while Ambaji co>operated in the Lower Duab : Daulat Rao in 
person was to fall on the Nizam, that ancient enemy of all 
Mahirattas. Holkar undertook to ravage Benares and Bihar : 
while the fertile delta of Bengal was to be the prey of the Nag- 
pore Bhonsala, then known as the Raja of Berar." 

The forces on which the confederates were to depend com- 
prised 12 brigades of Regulars with guns in proportion ; a large 
Staff of European and Eurasian officers ; a force of heavy 
cavalry ; with predatory horse — of the Ptndari type— -reckoned 
at 125,000 lances. On the other side was the resolute Wel- 
lesley, telling his Generals that *‘an effort against Sindhia and 
Berar was the best possible preparation for the renewal of the 
war with France.” 

,* The moment of crisis approached. The Treaty of Amiens 
had pleased no one in England ; the Tories were never re- 
conciled to the Revolution, the Whigs objected to the First- 
Consul for the opposite reason that he had destroyed the Re- 
public. Bonaparte himself hardly disguised his feeling that it 
was only a temporary armistice. When, therefore, the British 
Cabinet — suspecting hostile designs in Egypt — refused to 
restore the Island of Malta to the Knighthood to whom it 
properly belonged, Bonaparte was prepared with his well-known 
scene with the Ambassador W'hitworth, on which the latter 
applied for his. passports and returned to England, Letters 
of marque were issued by the British Cabi,oet on i6th May ; on 
*tBe 3rd of the following month French troops entered the King- 
dom of Hanover ; the news of the rupture of the Peace reached 
India overland. But, even before he learned that the war had 
been actually renewed, Wellesley had already addressed an 
ultimatum to Daulat Rao Sindhia, of whose increasing hosti- 
lity he was informed by Colonel Collins, his envoy with that 
Chief. 

It was about this time that Perron was reinstated and that 
he issued the circular to which reference has already been 
made. Sindhia at the same date maintained close relations 
with the Raja of Berar, contrary to an express clause in the 
ultimatum of Collins ; and that officer — under conditional 
instructions — quitted Sindhia’s camp on August 3rd. ‘ 

The military power which the Calcutta Government had to 
'oppose to the formidable confederacy by which it appeared to 
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be menaced was of moderate strength, to say the most df it. 
Its power lay in the quality of its men and of their leaders. 
Lake advanced from Cawnpore at the head of io,ooo men, of 
all arms, only three cavalry corps and one battalion of Foot 
being British soldiers ; the remainder were, however, good native 
troops officered by Europeans. About 3,500 men were assem- 
bled at Allahabad for operations in Bundelkund ; 5,200 were 
got ready to encounter the Berar army in Orissa ; while A. 
Wellesly and Stevenson were directed to enter the Deccan with 
17,000 men, supported by a strong reserve in the Province of 
Madras, or “ the Carnatic.” 

Lake received his last orders on August lylh, after he had 
already left Cawnpore ; and the talents and resources of General 
Perron were now to be put to the proof. If he had the army in 
hand and were true to himself, he had the means of a glorious 
resistance ; that he desired to do his duty is the opinon alike , 
of Skinner and of Smith, though the latter — writing, however, 
after the event — has pointed out the weaknesses which affected 
his efforts. What followed is matter of familiar knowledge to* 
the student of history ; let us look at it, as best we may, in its ' 
more intimate relations and as it appeared to persons on the 
spot. 

Perron's first and most honourable act was to send to his 
Delhi banker an unlimited credit in favour of the royal family, 
with instructions to the effect that a letter should be sent to 
Lake in the Emperor’s name forbidding the advance of the 
British army, Du Drenec was ordered up from Malwa with 
his brigade ; and Perron announced to all and sundry his in- 
tention to stand by the cause of Sindhia unless ^ he should be 
regularly relieved of his charge. He also took care to send a 
large force of cavalry, tinder Captain Fleury (one of his best 
French officers) to lay waste the country to the S. E. and 
hamper Lake’s advance. Having taken these measures, he 
CQUld do no more than await the event. 

The stars in their courses fought against him ; the measures 
all failed. The Emperor, indeed, signed the required address to 
Lake ; but he sent an agent to Camp, at the same time, to 
explain that he had only written at the dictation of the French 
officers and did not mean a word of it. Hundreds of sepoys, 
knowing that their wives and families were in the power of the 
British in their homes in Bihar and Allahabad, deserted daily ; 
and the British-born officers, who had been particularly warned, 
by a Proclamation of the Governor-G^%erai, not to bear arms 
against tlieir own King, were in many instances ready to lay 
down their commissions. Fleury gained the day in a skirmish 
with Lake’s picquets, but was soon taken prisoner ; Du Drenec 
never got fprther than Muttra, where his surrender to Van- 



^^Helour has been already noticed. ^ On the 27th, a conpie of 
British officers in Perron’s service applied to him for their 
discharge, on which the General ordered alt the rest to leave 
the camp : on the following day Lake came up and found the 
troubled Frenchman- drawn up with the remainder of bis men 
before the Fort of Aligurh. 

The scene ^ that . ensued savours of comic opera. Lake sent 
out a I'econnoitring party of cavalry, with what were called 
“galloper-guns” — a kind of precursor of the horse-artillery 
of later days ; and Perron’s Mahratta horsemen dispersed be- 
fore the shots fired at them. Skinner, who had at that time no 
particular reason to love his father’s nation, and whose character 
it was to' be faithful to his salt, thought that he saw in his 
General’s distress an opportunity of getting the dismissal- 
order of the previous day reversed. Perceiving Perron bare- 
headed and riding about endeavouring to rally bis horsemen, 
*Skinoer ran to him, seized the bridle of the charger, and made 
an offer of service to his distracted General. 

. “ Ah I no,” said the General. “ All is over. These fellows 
• have behaved badly ; do not ruin yourself. Go over to the 
English ; it is all up with us.” 

pinner, renewing his assurances of devotion, was now told 
plainly that confidence was at an end. On his becoming 
urgent, Perron shook him off, riding away with the repeated 
cry : — 

“ Goodbye, Monsieur Skinner ! No trust, no trust.” 

That night the General departed to Hatras, leaving the Fort 
of Aligurh ^ in the hands of his son-in-law. Colonel Pddron, on 
whom he enjoined to remember that he represented the honour 
of France and* must hold out to the last extremity (which, be it 
^ added, he did). On arrival at Hatra^ Perron learned that 
Ambaji was coming up to take the command out of his hands. 
With this information, and the knowledge that Bourquin was 
betraying him at Delhi, Perron lost ail heart and gave, himself 
up to General Lake at Sasni. He was kindly treated there, 
and passed into a peaceful life in British India, where he spent 
Sjorne time settling his affairs : and the fact, revealed by papers^ 
in the possession of the family, that he received several friendly 
letters from Daulat' Rao Sindhia, after his retirement, seems 
enough to disprove the insinuations against his fidelity in 
^hich some writers have sought to bury his name. 

' General Perron ultimately returned to France in 1806 with 
a considerable fortune, being then in his 54th year. He 
bought the Chfiteau of Frasnes in the Venddme cocmtry, not 
very far from the place which he had left, 35 years ago, . as a 
bumble workman e here he passed many years of quiet benefi- 
oencCt Uke his old commander, de Boigne, with whom h^ main- 
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tained ai coostant' correj^pondence : and here he died in his 8oth 
year, and was buried in the neighbouring cemetery. He left 
two sons, both of w^otn died without issue.; his daughters, 
made excellent marrmges, one — Countess de la Rochefoucauld 
— surviving till 1892. ‘ 

Of Perron’s loyalty of character there ought to be no qt),es 
tion. Even Smith, who considered that the French C(^m> 
mander had dealt unjustly with himse.lf and the other British- 
born officers of the service, does not hesitate to justify the 
General’s conduct in 1^03. I do not think,” he writes, the very 
next year, that [Perron] wanted either sense, prudence, or 
principle, in quitting Sindhia’s service when he did.” James 
Mill (Vol. VI, p. 502) is even more favourable. It was the 
gift of fortune that he was able to leave with life and property ; 
and in so doing he did no harm to a not too faithful employer. 
In a paper never published, for the use of which I am indebted 
to the General’s great-grandson, he writes In convincing lan- 
guage to all who know the facts The successive treacheries 
of Bourquin and Pddron, and the suspicious conduct of almost 
all the other officers, had inspired the Natives with such dis'trust 
of Europeans that our lives were in hourly danger. . . • 

For myself, I only saved mine by great sacrifices of money. 
He had, moreover, been superseded by Sindhia’s orders, if not 
actually cashiered, at the time when Lake advanced from 
Oawnpore. Tins much justice is due to a man who, with no 
such advantages of birth and breeding as those possessed by his 
predecessor, yet attained to equal distinction and only failed 
by reason of events for which he was scarcely answerable. We 
have seen how much he did when in power ; of his character and 
conduct' in retreat those who knew him $peak in the highest 
terms ; attesting ^like his rectitude, his simplicity, and his wide 
charity. ‘ • 

The fate of the other non-British officers may be told in a 
few lines. The faithless Bourquin— who commanded at Delhi — 
led his two brigades against -Lake after the fall of Aligurb, 
which he might have seritrasly hindered bad he chosen to go to 
Pddron’s relief and taken the small British force between two 
fires. Even without aid, Pddron made a good fight ; and the 
assault was not accomplished without a loss of 260 to the 
British, the 76th Foot alone having 73 killed or wounded. 

On this nth September Bourquin crossed the river Jumna 
and took up a position on the plain between Delhi and the 
Hindiin, having with him a force of 12 battalions, nearly 70 

ffote.-rFor information about General Perron I am indebted to th* 
- Marquis de Brantes, Captain in the ist Regiment of Chasseurs in, the 
French' Aripy, whose grandmother. Countess of Montesquieu Fdaensaet 
wa& the General's eldest daughter. 
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suns, and 5,000 horses. The advanced guard of the British had 
just come up, , fatigued by a long march, and were preparing to 
pitch their camp ; but Lake took them' ..on as soon as he 
ascertained the near approach of the enemy, whose position he 
at once attacked in the fearless old fashion. His whole avail- 
able '^strength consisted _ of the decimated 76th, a few corps of 
sepo}rs, a regiment of British Dragoons and another of Native 
cavalry. The latter went on ahead and were exposed to a 
terrible fire from Bourquin’s batteries, while they sate on their 
horses awaiting the arrival of the infantry ; Lake’s horse was 
shot under him. When the infantry came up, they were formed 
in line and taken against the enemy’s batteries, with shouldered 
muskets, led by 'the Commander-in-Chief himself. Drawn up 
behind their guns, the Regulars offered a sullen defence, un- 
supported by the cavalry : the British attacked the batteries 
with fixed bayonets, and Bourquin with his staff galloped from 
the field ; the British line broke into columns, the cavalry 
'charged through the intervals, and the enemy’s resistance soon 
ceased. The French officers surrendered a few days later. 

In. the following month came the turn of Agra, held by 
Sutherland's brigade and further defended by seven battalions 
who were encamped outside with 26 guns. The walled town was 
taken, after a bloody struggle, on the loth October ; a week 
later the garrison asked for terms and were allowed to capitulate. 
Du Drenec arrived from Agra, with our old friend Smith, in 
charge of Colonel Vandeleur of the 8th Dragoons— afterwards 
killed at Laswaree. 

The European officers had now been all taken, or had sur- 
rendered of their own free will under the Proclamation. But 
there was a large part of their followers remaining to be dealt 
with ^^t. Raja Ambaji had been appointed ta relieve Perron— 
as already said—, but he too had been in treaty with Lake on 
his own behalf ; so much so, indeed, that in the month of 
October he had been expected to embrace the British protec- 
tion on certain conditions. But the conditions were not 
carried out by him ; and Ambaji continued his slow progress 
northward. By the end of October he had reached a village 
between Alwar and Agra, known in history as Laswaree— 
Naswari the correct word. Having been here joined by Du 
Drenec’s command and by the eUbris of the Delhi garrison, 
Ambaji now had a fine force of 17 regular battalions with 71 
guns and 5,000 horses. Lake, pushing on — as was his custom— 
at the head of his cavalry, found this army well posted in a semi- 
circle of which the Mewat hills were the arc and a deep strS^ 
the cord. It was about sunrise on the morning of November 
. f st, .%hen Lake forded the water and charged the enemy’s lin.es 
u^thbut waiting for the infantry to come up. He had about 
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3*000 men with him, of whom little over a quarter were 
European Dragoons. Three times did these fearless cavaliers 
ride through the high grass jungle, charge the guns, and break 
the line of the Regulars, while the Mahratta horsemen looked 
on according to their use and wont. Vandeleur was killed ;; 
horses and men became weary ; the guns could not be brought 
away ; Lake had to retire to the other side of tiie water and . 
give his men rest and food. In the meantime the British 
infantry arrived ; and, after an attempt at negotiation on the 
part of Ambaji had failed, the action was renewed. Never did 
British troops behave with a steadier val9Ur, seldom did British 
troops encounter a more worthy foe. The Gene/al’s horse was 
once more killed, and his son got a severe wound while assist- 
ing his father to mount a fresh charger ; General Ware’s head 
was taken off by a round shot. At length the guns were taken; 
Ambaji, dismounting from his elephant, galloped away on horse- 
back, the resistance declined after his disappearance, and 
finally ceased, with a loss of 7,000 men and all the guns. The 
British loss in that stubborn contest amounted to 13 officers 
and over 800 men. 

With the battles of Asai and Argaon in the South, the war 
ceased : and Sindhia concluded the Annus Mirabilis by a 
Treaty in which he engaged to employ no Europeans or 
Americans without the knowledge and consent of the British 
Government. 

Thus ended, three years after the beginning of a new cen- 
tury, the career and calling which had given such a romantic 
hue to the generally prosaic age just expired. Two of the 
officers, however, lived to distinguish themselves in the British 
service, of whom one came from the army of Sindhia and one 
from that of Holkkr. 


Chapter XII. 

We have seen how James Skinner attempted to stand by 
Sindhia’s French General in his last attitude of defence ; and 
it may be asked why he, a man whose name sounds so 
English, and who died a Colonel and Companion-of-the-Bath 
in the British service, should have been willing to run all 
hazards against the soldiers of his mother-country. The ex- 
planation must be sought in the peculiar conditions of his 
origin and early life. 

Skinner was born about 177 ^* father being a subaltern 
in fGe British army in Bengal, and his mother a Rajpoot lady 
with whom the subaltern had a transient intimacy. After an 
attempt to apprentice the boy to a Calcutta printer, whidh 
entirely failed owing to his restless and venturesome nature, 
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the father was fain to let him take his ofrn Wilful way,; which 
led ' him to the wild life of a private spearman, ending by a 
^tfbaltern’s commission in one of Sindhia's regular regiments 
of infantry. He served in the little war against George 
Thomas, and we are indebted to him for anecdotes such as : 
have been already related. Up to the date of Lake’s advance 
Skinner’ had lived amongst his men, and had an ignorance of 
the British as profound as theirs. He had also, as it seems, a 
special grudge against the race to which his father belonged, 
which was shared by others in a like position to his own. 
Brought up by native mothers whom the temporary partners 
had often deserted, their sympathies were with the people of 
the country. %inner, for one, desired nothing better, at this 
time, than to strike a blow for Sindhia, whose salt he had eaten 
for seven years, ever since he came to man’s estate. This 
Perron’s irritation and suspicious condition would not allow ; 
and we have seen that officer riding distractedly without a hat, 

* and bidding Skinner to ** go over to the English.” 

At ‘.the end of August accordingly he came into the British 
' camp, with some companions in a like plight. They approach* 
ed the General’s tent with fear and trembling, not knowing 
how they would be received ; but Lake was good to the lads 
and promised them employment. Skinner bad even then too 
high a sense of honour to accept any duty which might in> 
volve him in warfare against his old master, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia ; but Lake was taken with him and gave him police- 
work on the road towards Gawnpore. Skinner soon raised 
a body of patrol-horse, with whom he took post at Sikandrabad, 
lO miles east of Bulandshahr, in a former cantonment of 
PArron’s army ; and from that centre he made expeditions in 
support of order, which occasionally assumed serious propor- 
tions. Of these enterprises of pith and moment History 
records one against the fort of Malagurh, 4 miles north of 
Bulandshahr, held by a Mahratta brigand named Madhu Rao, 
who sent Skinner a peremptory message inviting him to 
vacate his post and leave the District, Skinner immediately 
marched against Malagurh, laid siege to the fort, and soon 
compelled the Mahratta to surrender. His most distant expe- 
dition was across .the. Ganges into what is now the Bijnore 
District, where — at a place called Afzalgurh— 15 miles from 
Nagina^Skiuner met and defeated the Pathan adventurer, 
Amir Khan, afterwards to become such' a thorn in the 
side of Lake^. At length open war broke out Between the 
British and Jaswant Rao Holkar. That Chieftain had 4 iaeh 
an old enemy of Sindhia; so Skinner had no scruples in 
acting against him. Recruiting was easy among Perron’s 
ifot^er Moghul horse ; and SIdnner was soon at the h'ead 
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of a body of cavalry With which he accompanied Lake’s 
heroic marches; in which 'British Dragocms— -after some 
months of training — ^succeeded in driving Amir Kha'n' into 
Central India ahd running Holkar to earth in the Punjab ; 
Skinner having adopted a curious kind of canary-coloured 
uniforth^ which is to* this day perpetuated in the corps by 
which his “ yelloW-boys ” are represented. It is a wonderful 
item in the always marvellous record of Anglo-Indian . war- 
fare, that British cavalry/’ with such associates, learned a 
speed and endurance which ultimately made them too nimble 
for their subtle prey. With a saddle-bag containing a handful 
of meal for food, a blanket and a brass pot for all baggage, 
each grooming his own horse after a long march, “ Mounted 
Tommy,” with his galloper guns, kept up an emulous com- 
panionship with the canary-coloured sowars. They chased 
Holkar and his Pathan associate across the Duab, crossed the 
Ganges at Anupshahr, relieved the beleaguered residents , of 
Moradabad and Bareilly, surprised the Mahratta camp ' at 
Futtehgurh, expelled the Pathan with the loss of *20,000 of 
his Pindaris, and drove Holkar to a momentary asylum at 
Jodhpur.* Thus passed the year 1804; in the following 
year the Mahratta chief tempted fortune once more, leaving 
Jodhpur and heading for the Punjab, where he hoped to find 
an ally in the young Runjit Singh, then engaged in founding a 
principality at Lahore. Lake and Skinner at once resumed 
the initiative, and followed him up so briskly that by the 
19th December Holkar, being run into before he could reach 
Lahore, was obliged to submit to Lake's terms and end the 
war. 

In the peaceful days of “ non-intervention " under Sir George, 
Barlow, Skinner beat his sabre into a pruning-hook and 
settled down as an agriculturist on a large scale in Hariana, 
where he had once, in a very humble capacity, made war 
■ upon the gallant Sailor-Prince, George Thomas. He was 
employed in settling the Districts for several years, and re- 
warded with the grant of no less than sixty-seven fine farms 
in and around the lands of Hansi : but he also held an estate 
in the District of Bulandshahr, at a place called Bilaspore, 
where a good house and garden are to this day possessed by, 
bis descendants. In 1815 Skinner and his T^How-boys bore 
an honourable part in the operations of Lord Moira — afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings—against the Pindari marauders ; and 
for this he was rewarded by the publicly-expressed thanks of 
*^"the Governor-General and Comraander-in-Chief, and of 
several general officers. Similar honours were conferred on 

* *The British reisiments were the 8tb, 27th, and 29' h Dragoons. 
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him after operations against A^b mercenaries %ho broke out 
at PopAa in 1819 ; and that-^with but one exception—was the 
last of Skinner’s active service. His corps now amounted to 
no less than 3,000 sabres, of which one-third was about this 
time paid ofif and disbanded ; while another part was posted at 
Nimuch, in Rajpootan, under his brother Robert : the re- 
maining 1,000 men going into cantonments at Hansi . with 
their old commandant. He had long enjoyed the distin- 
guished friendship of the able and genial Sir John Malcolm- 
mentioned as employed in the delicate duty of disbanding the 
legion of Michel Raymond hi 1798—, and by Malcolm’s powerful 
aid_ he about this date obtained a perpetual and heritable 
assignment of the estates in Hariana : these had originally 
been given to him for the maintenance of his men — under the 
old quasi-feudal system mentioned in our notices of Sombre 
apd Boigne. Bilaspore appears to have been his own property 
fropa the first 

In 1822 Skinner once more visited Calcutta, where he had, 
as a boy,*thrown down his composing-stick to trail a pike in 
Upper India : here he was made much of and bid to return to 
Hansi and re-engage his men, who had been disbanded three 
years before. The times were again becoming troubled ; 
Lord Amherst was preparing for war with Burma ; good 
officers and faithful native soldiers were at a premium. In no 
long time employment came to Skinner and his Yellow-boys 
once more. 

The period of the first Burmese war was marked by one of 
those strange epidemics to which India seems always liable. 
A sort of magnetic storm brooded over the land, causing 
unrest and reaction. The upper provinces were full of soldiers 
whose edbupation was gone, and whose habits^forbade their 
finding new work in peaceful fields. The police force was 
unable to keep such people in order, being itself in a state of 
imperfect organisation ; the administration of justice was 
imperfect and universally unpopular ; worst of all, the settle- 
ment of the land— always the corner-stone of the Indian social 
system — was crude, corrupt, and unworkable. Local distur- 
bances ensued; from the Cis-Sutlej country, on the north- 
-west, to the Buab of the Gangetic valley the troops were con- 
stantly' on the^move, to preserve order. In Alwar and in 
Jaipore the Rajpoot clansmen were at deadly feud among 
themselves; and matters were now to be complicated . by 
events that were arising in the famous Jat State whose capital 
was at Bhurtpore, imperfectly subdued by Lake in 1804. 

-■ The^ details belong to general history. Here we have only 
to notice a broad oiitlme.' A. disputed succession had occurred . 
iq IjltejAt State ; the Rqja on his death-bed having procured 
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the recognition of his infant son by the paramount powers 
while his brother attempted to supplant the youthful heir. The 
Governor-General’s Agent, the wise and gallant' Sir T>avid 
Ochterlony, considering that the child's life was in danger 
from the ambition of the uncle, reported accordingly to 
Calcutta and mobilised the troops at his disposal. This- 
appeared to be succeeding ; the usurping uncle offered to come 
to Ochterlony at Delhi, and to put the young Raja in his 
keeping. 

Unfortunately, there was the Calcutta Council still to deal 
with, and that august body, thinking itself better informed 
than the experienced soldier-statesman on the spot, resolved 
on making some arrangement by which Sir D. Ochterlony 
should retire from active employment.”* ' A harsh letter 
was accordingly despatched to the Agent, rebuking him for 
what he had done and ordering him to remand to their 
cantonments ” ail the troops that had been called into the 
field. The indignant veteran laid down his appointment and 
died ; Metcalfe was sent to succeed him ; and on arrival wro'te 
to the Council' to say that vigorous action ought to be 
immediately taken. Upon this Lord Amherst declared that 
his views were “ materially altered and with the assent of 
the Council sent Metcalfe powers to act according to his 
judgment. The policy of Sir David was renewed ; but in the 
meantime the usurper had strengthened his defences and 
largely augmented the strength of his garrison. Two strong 
divisions of the Indian army were now launched at the almost 
impregnable place, which consisted of a walled town and 
Interior citadel before which Lake's efforts had entirely failed 
twenty years before. An example was felt by Metcalfe to be 
loudly demanded : Jaipore and Alwar' were ready to rise ; 
Sindhia was 4n evil mood ; the unrest of the Southern 
Mahrattas displayed ominous signs ; “ we might," so an eye- 
witness wrote at the time, look in vain for one friendly 
independent neighbour, disposed to succour, or even to 
forbear." 

Upon this momentous scene our old adventurer now entered; 
to fight, once more, and for the last time, in behalf of his 
benefactors. His second-in-Command was Major William 
Fraser, of the Civil Service, who held an administrative post 
in Hariana, but had elected to take the field as a military man 
on this occasion.*!* The place was taken, after a five week’s 
dege :in which cavalry were usefully employed to make a 
cordon round the town : Skinner’s horse, particularly, co- 

; 

• Mr. Secretary Swinton to Sir 0. Metcalfe, loth April 

i* Fraser was afterwards murdered by Mawab Shams-ud-din of Loharu, - 
who was banged for the crime. 
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Operated by taking possession of the dam by catting which 
the waters of a neighbouring lake could have been discharged 
into .the ditch by whose deep bed the town was surrounded. 
V Fraser' drove off the enemy’s cavalry and saved the dam, 
the enemy thus being left without a moat ; and the mine by 
which the great bastion was destroyed was rendered easily 
possible. The sowars were also constantly useful in collecting 
forage and escorting convoys ; and some of them were even 
named in orders to take part in the storming-party, though 
the assault was ultimately delivered without them. 

In 1826 the Colonel and his men returned to Hanst ; and 
Skinner was soon afterwards gratified by the bestowal of a Lieu* 
tenant Colonel’s commission in the royal Army and the Third 
Class Order of t&e Bath. He had still many years left in 
which to enjoy his well-earned honours ; and he lived an 
active existence at Hansi, much esteemed by natives and 
Europeans, and bringing up a large family, one of whom 
followed his father’s footsteps and became in his turn a Com- 
mander of Cavalry. Amongst other good ^works, the old 
soldier built a large and costly Church at Delhi. Although 
in his latter days quite English in his habits, he used the 
Persian language by preference when he had to write at 
length. When the unhappy heir of the Sombres was con- 
templating his visit to Europe in 1836, the Colonel addressed 
him in a Persian ode strongly dissuasive of the step. He also 
wrote in that idiom the Memoirs afterwards translated by 
Baillie Fraser. He died in 1841, and was buried in the 
precincts of his Church at Delhi. 

A very analogous case was that of W. L. Gardner, whose 
adventurous career has been well summarised, by Mr. Manners 
Chichester, in the Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. XX.l. 
Some 'MS. matter having come into the hands of the 
present writer, from a private source, it has been thought that 
a few additional particulars might be acceptable ; the more so 
because an illustrious writer has drawn general attention to 
the case by giving to the world a burlesque picture— ■wutato 
calculated to give an erroneous idea of a good and 
gallant officer who had, indeed, many experiences which might 
deserve such an epithet as “ tremendou.s,” but who, neverthe- 
less, was in character a very different man from the “ Major 
Gahagan ” of Thackeray. An Irish Major, indeed, who 
served under Holkar ; but who did useful work in India with 
calm reticence, waiting patiently for opportunity and well 
content to live and die with honour and without honours. 
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CHAI^ER XIII. 

Born of a good stock, and nephew of a distinguished naval 
officer, William Linnaeus Gardner entered the royal Adbiiy 
at the age of eighteen, and in due course obtained a com- 

f any in the 30th Foot, now ist Battalion East Lancashire., 
n he took part in the ill-advised and worse-conducted 
landing of French Royalists in Quiberon Bay, where Gardner 
not only smelt powder, but became acquainted with a noble-, 
man under whom he was to serve agaiti in India many years 
later. 

He joined his regiment in that country about a year after 
this ; but found no scope for his martial ardour. It was at 
this otherwise uneventful time that Sir John Shore — afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth — had been unlucky enough’ to offend the 
officers of the army, as we noticed in dealing with Bellasis. 
Whether on that account, or for mere restlessness, Gardner 
also resigned his commission to seek employ in native service. 
He engaged under Tukaji Holkar, then almost at the end of. 
his career, one in which he had never manifested much liosti- 
Hty against the British, and had, indeed, generally acted as the 
subordinate of the wise and good widow of the founder of the 
State, the celebrated Ahalya Bai. Soon after this, however, 
Tukaji died, having survived his Mistress for a short time, 
during which he had carried on the administration at Indore ; 
and his place fell to .an illegitimate son — the brave but feroci- 
ous Jaswant Rao of whom we have already had glimpses. 
Hence all sorts of trouble arose ; so that it was not long before 
the new officer found work to do. 

The first efforts of Jaswant Rao, after getting rid of certain 
competitors to the succession, was to punish Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, who had been profiting by the domestic troubles of the 
clan. It was not, however, till late in 1799 that all was settled, 
and the Regulars — under Colonel Do Drenec — were ready to 
act under the new Chief. The first engagement was that fierce 
fight with Sindhia’s army, commanded by Hessing, of which 
something has been said above ; it was fought at Ujain and 
ended in the defeat of Hessing, who was the only one of the 
white officers on Sindhia’s side that was not either killed or 
captured. 

But the tables were soon turned. Ere long the unlucky 
Holkar lost a battle that cost him his camp, his guns, and his 
capital City of Indore'. Du Drenec deserted to the winning 
side ; but several of the British-born officers remained* faithful 
to Holkar ; and Gardner was one. Their fidelity soon met 
wiCh a. cruel recompense. On the 25th October, 1802, they 
underwent a fresh trial, when Sindhia made a final bid for power 
in the Deccan, but were at last completely victorious though a 
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: gallant . young comrade, named ''Harding, lost his life. This 
engagement occurred near Poona, the possession of which city 
wae one of the spoils. The Peshwa fled to British protection, 
having taken sides with Sindhia’s General ; and the beginning 
was made of that train of negotiation that was to end in the 
•Treaty of Bassain and the dawn of the new Empire of India. 

Holkar now changed his policy ; joining with Sindhia in 
machinations against the British — as mentioned in relating the 
•fall of Perron — which produced a combination of alarming 
appearance as long as it was confined to talk. As we have 
seen, these plans were rudely shattered by the British Governor 
and his Generals before Holkar had committed himself by any 
act of overt hostility. • Whilst he was still wavering, this Chief 
was disposed to try whether he could make terms for himself, 
and it struck him that Gardner was a man fitted, by character 
and social standing, to plead his cause with Lake. Gardner— > 
who was now married to a Moslem lady, daughter of the 
Nawab of Cambay — was ready to undertake the mission to the 
British Camp ; and, being furnished with due credentials, he 
departed, leaving his family under the Chiefs protection. 

The emissary was, doubtless, honest, but the principal was 
probably insincere ; that at least was the feeling in Lake’s 
mind ; after some discussion the negotiation came to nought, 
and Gardner took his leave and rode back to Holkar’s Camp. 
Dismounting at the door of the durbar>tent, he entered the 
presence of the Chief, who was sitting on the floor propped on 
cushions ; and, in all probability, more or less intoxicated — his 
''constant custom of an afternoon.” Around him sate the 
parasites and officers by whom he was attended in hours of 
business, and Gardner was bid to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings. Holkar ‘was annoyed at his envoy’s ill-success ; and, 
although he knew that this was not the fault ef the envoy, he 
began to vent his spleen at the delay, which he said was so. 
From complaints he got to insolent upbraiding, winding-up 
with an assurance that, had not Gardner returned when he did, 
the wall of his private tents would have been thrown down by 
order. This last insult was, like the rest, a mere piece of 
drunken ill-temper ; but the Irish gentleman took it for a 
studied provocation. He knew that the Chief’s mind had been 
filled with sipister anxieties as to the fidelity of his European 
officers, many of whom, indeed, he ultimately put to death. 
Gardner’s own life now trembled in the scales of Fate. Indig- 
nation at the double affront to his fidelity and to his family 
overpowered the prudence that is seldom very strong in a 
European provoked by an Asiatic. “ Drawing my sword,’Mie 
useid afterwards to relate, “ I attempted to cut Holkar down, 
iMlt was prevented by those about him. Ere they had recovered 
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frnm their amazement, I rushed from the tent, sprang upon my 
horse, and was soon out of reach of my pursuers/' , 

After this hare-brained exploit — which certainly vies with ' 
the most doughty deeds of Major Gahagan - ^ our adventurer 
had some further wild experiences. In his flight he fell into 
the power of the Peshwa^s intriguing brother, Ararit Rao, by 
whom he was invited to bear arms against the British in the 
Deccan. Gardner, refusing, was bound to a cot and left for 
execution : but even this did not exhaust his resources or 
shake his high resolve. Being ere long unbound and directed 
to march with a guard, he took occasion, on passing over a 
cliff, to throw himself into the water belovwi, by a fall of fifty 
feet. He then swam down the stream until his guard had been 
eluded ; then assumed the disguise of a grass-cutter ; and 
finally — after some farther wanderings — anived in the British 
Camp. General Lake accorded him a kind reception, and com- 
missioned him to raise a corps of cavaliy for whose maintenance 
he was to have the estate of Kasgunje in the Etah District. 
He was soon relieved from anxiety on the score of his wjfe ; 
Holkar either had a qualm of conscience, or was unwilling .to 
offend her fatl>er, the Nawab ; the lady was allowed to depart 
unscathed, and she presently joined her lord at Kasgunje, which 
was to be tlieir home for many years to come, and where they 
finally died witliin a few weeks one of the other. 

But, before finally retiiing into private life, Gardner had still 
some useful work to his hand. The papers above referred to 
bear a special reference to this affair, vvliich happened dining 
Moira's Nepalese war, say between 1814 and 1S16, as will be 
found related in our next chapter. The Governor-General was of 
that Anglo-Irish race which, from Sir Eyce Coote to the 
Roberts of to-day, has given so many soldiers and statemen to 
the Empire. As Colonel Rawdon, he had held the post of 
Adjutant-General, and had learnt something of the art of war; 
in 1793 he had succeeded, on the death of his father, to the 
newly-created earldom of Moira, and had become a friend of 
the Prince of Wales. In i8o6 he was made Master-general of 
the Ordnance ; and was employed in political dealings by hi^ 
royal friend, now Piince of Wales. In 1812 the excellent 
Minto had intimated an intention of laying down his office — 
there was no five-years' rule in those days, nor till long after — 
and, before the time had come, Moira was sent out to take 
charge from him. He landed in October 1813, a shocking 
example, it must be admitted, of Court-patronage. 

Nevertheless, as events were to devclope themselves, this act 
, of flagrant interference with the East India .Company and its 
Governor-General, was to be abundantly justified. The undis- 
tinguished Staff-Officer, society-man, and courtier, thus uri- 
VOL. ex.j 2 
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expectedly promoted to what was the most exalted and trying 
position in the British Empire, proved — though an ungrateful 
posterity hardly recollects the fact — to be chief integrator of the 
sway of Britain in the East. Things were already in a similar 
state of unsettlement to what has been already noticed as 
existing some ten years later ; a state the recurrence of which 
is one of the main apologies for the appearance of British 
■aggressiveness in the Indian peninsula. The anarchy which 
had been for a moment got under by Lake and Wellesley, was 
in movement again, like a buried Titan. In Central India the 
Pindari marauders were abroad ; Rajputan, bleeding to death 
under the hands of .Sindhia and Amir Khan, was feebly 
calling for deliverance ; Oudh was a scene of misgovernment 
and insecurity ; Rohilkhand and the Duab were disturbed 
by robber-barons. 

As soon as he was fairly instructed in what was on foot, the 
new Governor announced his intentions; “our object ought to 
• be to make the British Government paramount, in reality if not 
declaredly.” of February 6th, 1814 ) With this 

inleiition, in his 60th year, the veteran set out on a tour in 
Upper India, hoping against hope that he was not on the edge 
of “ a war more general than any that we have hitherto 
encountered,” and that an invasion by the Nepalese was not to 
be added to his other tribulations. 

It was in this instant of anxiety that Gardner found his 
opportunity. The beginning of 1814 saw him preparing to 
enter the Nepalese territory, not as an invader, but in the 
peaceful capacity of a hunter and hsher, accompanying his 
cousin, the Hon’ble Edward Gardner (Assistant Resident at 
Delhi), on a sportiqg expedition to the Dehra Boon, then held 
by the Nepalese. Edward, however, could not go at present ; 
and ‘in April the gallant Major wrote to him f?ora Dehra, where 
he had got himself into a nest of human hornets. The place 
was held by an officer of Gurkhas — they are there still, but no 
longer enemies — who adbpted an attitude of anger at Gardner's 
intrusion ; for a moment, he was in some danger. Luckily, the 
Mahiint of the Sikh Temple— “ the Bishop,” Gardner calls him 
— was friendly ; and by this prelate’s influence the sportsman 
was at last allowed to depart in peace, instead of being shot 
as a spy. 

Open war with Nepal came in November and proved a more 
serious affair than any one had looked for. Like our moun- 
taineer foes of later days, the Highlanders of the north-east 
frontier were energetic adversaries upon their native heists. 
Colonel Carpenter, indeed, entered the Boon, having forcedrhe 
Timli Pass ; but the little fort of Kalanga held out ; and a 
grave disaster befell the British force by which it was besieged. 
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The Gurkha Commandant defended the fort with a weak 
battalion, repelling three assaults, during which the brave Sir 
Rollo Gillespie was killed, together with a number of British 
officers and men, far exceeding that of the little garrison ; further 
eastward the British General conducted the campaign with the 
utmost imbecility, declaring his need of more guns and men. 
When reinforced, and with odds of ten to one, he still held back ; 
at last mounting his horse by night and riding away, all alone, to 
his head-quarters. These disgraceful events occurred, be it 
noted, in the year before Waterloo. 

In that hour of darkness a great leader appeared, in the 
person of General Ochterlony, afterwards so shamefully treated 
in the affair of Bhurtpore. While this good and gallant officer 
was advancing to the operations which ultimately had such a 
happy end, Gardner’s accurate vision detected a weak place in 
the long line of the enemy by which he hoped to effect a most 
valuable co-operation. 

The Gurkhas had been making annexations which became a 
cause of weakness rather than of strength ; with an army of not 
much over 12,000 strong they had a frontier of about 700 miles 
to defend. About half-way between Katmandoo, their capital, 
and Malaon, their westermost fortress, lay the beautiful sub- 
alpine Province of Kumaon, where the Government of the 
North-West Provinces has now its pleasant Head-quarters 
during the burning summer of Hindustan. On the North it is 
bounded by the finest Oberland in the world, with passes into 
Thibet, lower than the glacier-strewn peaks, but themselves 
higher than any of our European mountains ; the rivers — 
which are numerous — flow east and south until they fall at 
last into the mighty Ganges below ; ahd the valleys thus 
formed are the natuj;al approaches to the country. On the 
dividing ridges are plateaux and fertile uplands, now covered 
with profitable woods or flourishing tea-plantations: on the 
crest of one of these was a Gurkha Fort, called Almora ; but 
the garrison was weak. The newly-conquered races by which 
Kumaon was peopled were sparse and of gentle nature ; the 
Gurkha troops were more required elsewhere ; and Gardner, 
detecting with a soldier’s eye the weakness and at the same 
time the value of the Province, wrote to his cousin to propose 
its immediate occupation. On this the Resident at Delhi gave 
Edward orders to move upon the Doon — by this time cleared 
of the enemy— and a Captain Hearsey, whose name we re- 
collect in the service of George Thomas, was sent on a recon- 
naissance in Kumaon. 

On the 2ist of November Major Gardner wrote a somewhat 
doubtful letter to his cousin to which he added an important 
postscript : 
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It appears to me that your army (when you ^et it) will 
store as a false attack if we arc otherwise successful. At all 
events, it will help to divide their force and distract them, 
whlie it will prevent reinforcements goingr to Amar Singh : 
that was the name of the Gurkha General against whom 
Ochterlony was then operating, On mature consideration 
this is my idea,” 

It was the final decision of a resolute mind that only seemed 
to vacillate while both sides of the question had been under 
consideration. For the words just quoted contained a strategic 
conclusion in the way to immediate effect. The plan was 
adopted and proved "the solution of the N. E. frontier problem, 
not for the ndoment only, but for the remaining three-quarters 
of the nineteenth centuiy. 

A week later Edward was prepared to start for Kumaon ; 
and the Major was with him. At the end of January 1815 — 
while Marley was fumbling on the eastern extremity and 
Ochterlony operating on the west, beyond Simla, the sub- 
alpine hills were invaded by a compact force of native infantry 
with some light guns. Hearsey was in a scrape, having been 
surprised by the enemy and carried a prisoner to Almora. But 
the Ex-minister of the Kumaoni Raja, whom the Gurkhas 
had dispossessed, was on the side of the invaders ; and with 
his assistance the country became most friendly and the 
campaign prospered. On the 26th of April, 1815, Almora was 
taken, by Colonel (afterwards Sir Jasper) Nicholls ; and 
Gardner was deputed to confer with the Gurkha General. In 
the negotiation which ensued the Gurkhas agreed to give up 
their strong places, let Hearsey go, and finally evacuate the 
Province. Gardner remained at Almora for some time with 
his levies, cutting off Amar Singh from ,|his base : and that 
brave soldier, deprived of reinforcements, deserted by many 
of his followers, and constrained by his own officers, surrender- 
ed to Ochterlony on the loth May, engaging to abandon ail 
the Gurkha conquests west of the Jumna, and to send orders 
for the evacuation of the rest of the hill-country up to the 
eastern border of Kumaon. 

The full consequences of this were not immediately reaped ; 
because Amar Singh, when he returned to Head-Quarters, 
was compelled by his Government to break his agreement and 
try conclusions once more. On the 12th February of the 
succeeding year the indefatigable Ochterlony renewed the 
attack, striking this time at the enemy's capital. Peace 
was finally made on the 3rd March, 1816 ; and the gallant 
Gurkhas have, like the Sikhs, similarly subdued in later years, 
,been amongst our best friends from the day of their sub- 
mission. Of the particular value of Gardner's plan of cam- 
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patgn vve have two indications. It facilitated the complete close 
of the war ; and it gave to Upper India three or four santtafia 
where business is transacted, health restored, and a reserve 
force of white troops maintained. The possession of such 
places as Simla, and Naini Tal has its dangerous side perhaps ; 
to consider which is beyond our present scope. But the value 
from a military point of view, of Landour, Ranikhet, and 
other convalescent dep6ts for white troops can hardly be 
exaggerated, 

Gardner's warfare was accomplished; and the administra- 
tion of his old commander made an end of the great Anarchy. 
Moira was created Marquess of Hastings, and finally fell 
into money-trouble and died, in poverty and exile. But 
hib work too was done ; and in importance is more deserving 
of a place in history than that of men whose names are 
more generally remembered. * 

Gardner spent the rest of his life as a country-gentleman, 
save for a short and uneventful campaign in Rajputan. He 
commanded his old Regiment — now the Second Bengal 
Cavalry — and in 1822 obtained the welcome distinction • of 
being reinstated in the Royal Army, with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, the commission bearing the date of his leaving 
Holkar — 2Sth September 1803. The wife of his youth conti- 
nued to be dear to his advancing years ; witli one singular 
result ; tliat all his ofLpring were married to natives of India, 
and their descendants have adopted the native life. The 
present Lord Gardner is his grandson ; and of this nobleman 
Debrett affords the following description ; — 

“ Alan Hyde, born July 1st, 1836 ; was sometime in a Native 
Police Force; described in marriage-certificate as ‘a Trader:' 
married March 12th, 1879, by a Methodfst Minister in 
the house of his father to Jane (a native Indian), daughter* 
of Angam Shekoh, and has issue living, Alan Leggc, bor?i 
October 25tli, 1881, Resufence: Village of Munovvta, Nadr/, 
Etah, N.-W. P., India.'' Lady Gardner is the grandchild of 
the last King of Delhi, in whom terminated the line of Timur, 
known as the ‘‘ Great Moghul/' 

Whatever may be thought of a noble British race thus 
absorbed in Asiatic stagnation—like the Greeks of Menander — 
no one can question the merits of William Linnaeus Gardner, 
He was a specimen of the British gentleman of a high type ; 
handsome, tall, and brave ; a good horseman and devoted to 
all kinds of sport. Partly educated in France, he possessed 
considerable European culture ; history, blue-books, and even 

^ For a brief summary of this administration, in its military and 
political aspects, see next Cuapter. 
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scientific works, all interested his mind ; he was acquainted 
with mathematics ; could survey and draw maps. 

* At last all these experiences and gifts came to a peaceful 
'end : Colonel Gardner died, in his country-house at Kasgunge, 
29th July 1835, and was soon followed in death by his faith- 
ful Begum. Nothing more need be said to show the inaccuracy 
of our great novelist’s caricature. Like the fictitious “ Gaha- 
gan,” indeed, the deceased adventurer had bearded the 
truculent Holkar in durbar, and won the aflfe^ions of a 
Princess. But, unlike the imagined swash-buckler, he was 
a modest, retiring gentleman, with strong rural proclivities and 
a hatred of self-assertion almost morbid.* 

Skinner and Gardner are, further, noticeable as the founders 
of that adniirable force which, first under the title of “ Irre- 
gular Cavalry,” and subsequently as Bengal Oavalrj',” has 
become one of the most distinguished items of the British 
Army. 

( To be continued^ 


* We have seen that Gatdnet had served under Kawdon at Quiberon, 
in 179s : when that nobleman, as Lord Moira, came up the country, in 
1814, Gardner would not recall himself to the notice of the Governor- 
Ceneial, though urged to do so by fi lends. By a curious coincidence an 
adventurer ol the same name appeared subsequently at the Court and 
Camp of Run jit Singh of Lahore tr/. “ Colonel Alexander Gardner, etc., 
by Major Hugh Pearse ; Edinburgh, 1898.'’ A book of deep interest. The 
two Gardners were not of kin, Alexander being ;an American of Scottish 
origin). 
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ITS 

(l) BIRTH ; (ll) DEVELOPMENT AND LIFE ; (ill) DECAV AND 

DEATH. 

Communicated to the Eleventh International Oriental Congress 
at Rome, by Robert Needham Cost, LLD. 
PREFATORY REMARKS. 

I have laid upon the table of the Congress, at which from the 
infirmity of old age I am unable to attend, a certain num- 
ber of copies of two little books entitled,: 

(t) ‘The Gospel in many Tongues (*2) ‘400 Tongues.' The 
former contains one single verse of one of the Gospels, translat- 
ed into 300 languages, still made use of by men, either for pur- 
poses of speaking or reading, in every portion of the world, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. They are published 
and circulated below cost-price by the Bible-Societics, which are 
supported by voluntary subscriptions. The latter details the 
names of the 400 languages in which translations have ‘been 
circulated up to the present year. An enlarged edition of’ the 
former volume is in preparation to bring the subject up to 
date. I make no allusion here to the one motive power, or 
sole object, of this enterprise, and confine myself to the 
human phenomena, which are developed by the intercompari- 
son of these specimen verses. Under no other possible circum- 
stances could such a variety of language and script have been 
brought together. One can imagine, how specimens of the 
languages of a kingdom like Russia, or of a province like Brit- 
ish India, might have been brought together for purposes of 
State or for public Instruction, but in this case the whole world 
contributed. TaRe, for instance, pp. 22, 23, of the first book, 
and the following entries are found in alphabetical order : 

59. Coptic, Africa. 

60. Corea, Asia. 

61,62. Cree, America. 

63. Crim Turki, Asia. 

64. Croat, Europe. 

The slightest inspection of the word-store and structure of 
these few sentences will show how vain and unscientific is the 
cherished notion, that all language proceeded from the same 
seed-plot, instead of being the totally distinct offspring of the 
human intellect under the influence of different environments. 

Like the leaves of the trees of the forest, the languages of tlie 
human race come into existence^ bud, blossom, fade away, and 
fall out of use and ai-e forgotten. Sanskrit, Zend, Hebrew and 
Latin had their days before the Christian Era, and then died 
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away,- their place buing taken by younger vernaculars. And this 
process is always going on. There seems no fixed law, for it 
fs obvious, that some languages — such as the Egyptian and 
‘ Assyrian and Hebrew — have been dead for many centuries, 
leaving no descendants. Sanskrit and Latin have, indeed, 
died, but have left large families of linear descendants. There 
is a third category, containing such languages as Arabic and 
Greek, which have lived on to the present cj och, are still 
made use of as vehicles of speech, and have produced no off- 
spring, except weak dialects, such as exist in the case of all 
living forms of speech. 

I make no allusion to Literature ; the life of a language 
practically dead is sbmetimes prolonged for liturgical, literary, 
social, or pblitical purposes. I have myself conversed at 
Banaras with Brahmins in the Sanskrit language, and at Rome 
in Latin with the priests, both languages, though dead, having 
a conventional prolongation of life for other purposes than the 
ordinary requirements of humanity. My remarks are restrict- 
ed to the articulate sounds issuing from the human mouth in 
obedience to the Thought of the individual, the sounds being 
articulate, and the result of teaching, and susceptible of expan- 
sion and modifications, the result of contact with other lan- 
guages, or the importation of new Thoughts. 

I cannot but think, that the word read A0709, which Philo of 
Alexandria borrowed from Plato of Athens, and John of 
Ephesus borrowed from Philo and made a new use of, conveys 
the primary Thought of ^ Reason,' ‘ Understanding,* ‘ Reflec- 
tion,’ and that ‘ Word, Saying, Speech' is only the secondary 
idea which it suggests, as they are meiely tht; human vehicles 
of communicating the divine primary Thought. At any rate, 
the ordinary Greek dictionaries tell us so. ' Language' is but 
the, vehicle of ‘ Reason,' and without that substratum the utter- 
ance of the human race is little better than that of the animal, 
as evidenced by the utterances of the idiot and the maniac. 
The woids uttered are articulate, but they have no meaning 
in themselves. And this view is confirmed by the fact, that 
the laws of Thought are called Logic, — ‘H XoyiKrj 
■ Mr. R. L. Garner has published a book on ^Thc Language 
of Monkeys/ which may or may not be a first utterance on a 
great subject. It is not well to laugh down any patient scien- 
tific investigation of the secrets of nature. We have learnt 
our lesson in this century, to suspend our judgment. As 
to the origin of language, we are feeling our way. If it be 
asked in what language Adam addressed Eve, we can only 
suppose, that it was by the squeeze of the hand, gentle poke in 
the rib, a twinkle of the eye, or signs and gestures. In a few 
days these formed themselves into a code supplemented by 
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sounds^ as the vocal organs found their powers. * .Infants* 
movements are now watched, that a conception may be formed 
how Thoughts are conveyed, and the sound of ‘Mamma ’'sug- 
gested as indicating an important visitor. In the world of 
birds, I find that sounds have an intelligible meaning. The 
hen has her well-known cry of alarm, of assembly, or home- 
call to her little ones. Rising up to vertebrate animals, I need 
hardly do more than allude to the friendly, the hostile, and the 
frightened, notes of the dog, cat, and horse ; and it is nothing 
surprising that, as the monkey is nearer to genus homo in 
outward conformation of body, so its power of expressing it- 
self may be assumed to be the most highly developed among 
animals. Among savage tribes, the nalced native white-haired 
old man and old woman, crouching on their hips, grinning and 
cliattering in their own unintelligible way, differ very little 
in outward appearance, and, as far as we can tell, in intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacity, from the anthropoid ape. 

Incidentally it may be remarked, that language is not 
the only vehicle of communication used by the genus homo^ 
In the ("anary li^lands a whistle-language is used l 3 y the 
natives. On the opposite shore of the Kdmeruns in West 
Africa there is a drum-language. Any conversation can 
be carried out by means of whistling, and be understood 
a mile off ; each syllable has its peculiar tone, the fingers are 
{)laced on the lips while whistling. The necessity has arisen 
from the existence of rugged and unbridged ravines, which 
divide villages from eacli other. Gesture-language is on a 
higher level. Similar phenomena have been remaiked among 
the North American Indians, in Africa, and in Australia. 

The voiceless mode of communication with the deaf 
and dumb illustrates this also. The notion of an articulate 
sound expressing a Thought is recognised by the deaf,, but 
they cannot hear it owing to their aural infirmity ; they 
can, however, watch the mouth of the speaker, and are 
taught the mechanism of the lips which must be used to 
express certain sounds, and are able to know witli ceitainty 
what is said. I was piesent at one of Henry Stanley the 
traveller’s lectures, of which the purport was conveyed to 
a deaf and dumb young woman, who watched the motion of 
the lips of her teacher. 

In the lowest stage of culture the practice of conveying 
messages by tokens is notorious. In 1857 the mutineers 
in East India made use of cakes baked on the health 
(chuprfti) to carry messages from village to village. In 
West Africa the twigs of the trees are broken or bent, as 
parties pass through the forest, that their followers may 
know their track. We read how in former days a fiery 
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cross was handed on from village to village. But, as time 
went on, something more certain was required, and the 
art of script on papyrus, parchment, vellum, baked ciay, 
metal tablets, was conceived and developed. 

This essay lays no claim to being a scientific produc- 
tion. There are plenty of books that make that claim, 
written by men who have never left their native country, 
and have based their linguistic conceptions upon their 
own or cognate languages. There is abundance of differ- 
ence of opinion between great European scholars. Nor 
does this essay pretend to be a careful description of the 
admitted varieties of language, based on a scholarly 
examination of documents in dead languages, such as 
the Akkadian, Egyptain, Zend, Sanskrit, Etruscan, or 
Latin. For many years of my life I have dwelt alone 
among natives of British India ; their modes of expressing 
their thoughts, as well as their words, became mine. 
Perhaps a consideration of facts as exhibited in one 
verse, expressed in about 300 living languages helps the 
thoughtful mind to arrive at some practical conclusion, 
more than the dissection in lengthy volumes of the limbs 
of dead languages, or the vivisection of living ones. 

The scholar in his European study cannot realise the 
position in which the young ruler of subject Asiatic popu- 
lations finds himself. In the years 1846-49, at the age 
of twenty-five, I received, and held for three and a half 
years, charge of a newly conquered district in North India 
with a population of many thousands, Hindu, Sikh, and 
Mahometan. I was the only European, but had the 
service of trained native ofiicials from the older Provinces. 
In my office, a house during the sumpner and a tent 
during the winter, moving on day by day, I recollect how 
I was seated on a chair in a circle of natives squatting on 
the ground with their papers spread before them. Some of 
them used the Persian language and Perso- Arabic form 
of script for letters to native chiefs ; some used the Urdu 
language in the Arabic script, still further expanded by 
additional symbols ; some used the Hindi language, with 
its stately Nagari alphabet, for the village accounts. All 
the work was going on at the same time, and I could 
understand it all ; and my case was not exceptional. 
Sometimes an agriculturist would come into Court, and 
give his evidence in his own rural dialect, the Pandjbi ; 
and the Script which he would use, if he used any at all, 
was the Gurraiikhi, Specimens of all four are in the 
little book laid on the table. My English-speaking clerk 
from Calcutta was writing my English letters to my dicta- 
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tion in the adjoining tent. If a chance foreigner from 
Afghanistan or Kashmir had business, be would ma^e use 
of the Persian or Kashmiri languages. If the books of a 
shopkeeper had to be examined, they were found to be in 
a peculiar script used by the banker and merchant.. The 
sacred books of the three religions were written in Arabic, 
N^gari, and Gurmbkhi. Occasionally in my morning ride 
I came upon some old sacred building covered with inscrip- 
tions, of some of which the script and language still 
require explanation. In conversing in a friendly way with 
a Brahmin, I had carefully to introduce Hindi terms into 
my clastic Urdu ; and in conversing with a Mahometan I 
had to do the same with Arabic or Persian words. It is 
clear that the task of solving the question of the variation 
of human languages and dialects is with the future, when 
sufficient data have been brought together from every part 
of the world. 

Care should be taken not to use different words to 
express the same subject, such as ‘ idioms,’ ‘ tongues,’ 

‘ forms of speech.’ ‘ Language ’ is the only term. 1/ there 
are variations of any recognised language, they are 
‘ dialects,’ possibly with a literature of their own, and 
grammars and dictionaries : below them are the rural varia- 
tions known as patois ; no other term should be used. 
During a succession of years I have strenuously laboured 
to introduce a scientific terminology into the lists of the 
translations sold by the Bible Society, bringing the nomen- 
clature and orthography of languages into one recognised 
standard. The isolated translator chooses to add to the 
name of his particular language an English, or German, or 
Russian, suffix, or to retain in the English form a native 
grammatical j^refix : these have been relentlessly removed 
and a uniform system of spelling introduced. Of course the 
names of languages which are fixed in literature, such as 
Span-ish, Portug-uese, Itali-an, cannot be changed, but that 
is no reason for transformiag the name of a language in Cen- 
tral Africa or Melanesia. 

Again, the distinction between a philologist and a 
linguist should be maintained. The sciences of Linguistics 
and Philology are as distinct as those of the botanist and • 
horticulturist : one is a natural science, the other an his- 
toric science ; one is necessarily comparative, the other not 
so. A good Latin philologist may be well content to know 
his Latin Literatures thoroughly ; a Linguistic Scholar must 
know something additional. The philologist is a student of 
human Thought and knowledge, as deposited in one vessel- 
of literary record only. An ordinary linguist knows 
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several languages for ready use in speaking and reading ; 
a student of Linguistics as a science is something very 
diffefcnt. He deals with language as the instrument of 
Thoiight, tlie vehicle of communication. He traces out 
the inner life of each language in past periods^ forms a 
theory as to its birth, marks well its development and life, 
deduces the laws which govern its mutations, and in some 
cases maiks weU the signs of growing decay, of vitality and 
death. 

The mischief caused by Theology to linguistic know- 
ledge is as great as it has been to every other branch of 
science. I bought at Edinburgh a giammar of Hebrew, 
published this century by a Seotch professor, stating that 
there were about fifty languages in the woild, and that all 
were derived from Hebrew. A late Ihshop, in his Com- 
mentary on the Revelation, tries to explain the gram- 
matical errors of a certain portion of the Greek text in a 
book of the New Testament by calling it ^ the grammar of 
inspiration.’ The power of emitting articulate language is, 
indeed,’ one of the congenital gifts to the human race by the 
great Creator, which was denied to the rest of the animal 
creation, but the utterances arc not miraculous gifts, but the 
slowly evolved creation of the human mind by its own human 
powers ; and the language of a people is but the expicssion 
of its own intellectual and spiritual life, and in each language 
the peculiar character of the people who built up the language 
seems to reflect itself, 

^Thought ’is, indeed, Orot>, the gift of God, to the 

human race. The mechanism of the throat and mouth-organs 
so as to produce artimlate sounds is of the same divine plan. 
These two gifts differentiate man from the biute beast. Dr. 
Bell, at a lecture at the Plulological Society twenty years ago, 
allowed us to look into the mouth of a patient, and witli a 
penholder indicated the situation and action of the different 
organs, which created the sounds so well known to me in my 
studies of Greek and Sanskrit as guttural, palatal, labial, and 
dental. 

There, however, the divine portion ends. Whatever theo- 
logians, falsely so . called, have written to darken the subject, 
it is now cleared away. The Thought — or rather the brain, 
which is the Thought-store — is no doubt influenced by in- 
spiration, but the words are the creations of human fancy, and 
are used for good or evil, for blessings or curses, and the term 
‘ inspiration ’ applied to words heard by the ear, or seen by 
the eye in script, is based on a misunderstanding, and is a 
mere poetic fancy. 
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I. BIRTH OF LANGUAGE. 

Language is only one way in which Thought can bo ex- 
pressed ; there are others as well, not, indeed, capable of 'the 
fine distinctions of language, but yet sufficient for everyday 
purpose of communication, which is the primary and sole 
object of language. 

Gesture, nodding, beckoning with the hand, shrugging the 
shoulders, giimace with. the features, squeezing the hand, kiss- 
ing the face, kicking with the toe, striking with the fist, 
action and movement of the arms on the platform. Add to 
these glances of the eye, frowns of the forehead, inarticulate 
sounds, such as cries of alarm, his'jes of disapprobation, sooth- 
ing and coaxing sounds. However low the •state of culture 
of the savage man, he had access to the secret foufitains of 
the stream of sound, in which he inclosed his Thoughts for 
the information of his neighbours ; for when gestures failed, 
out of his own consciousness he fashioned articulate sounds. 
Onomatopoeia, or the mimetic power of imitating the sounds 
of animals, such as the dog, cat, cow, and birds, followed the 
imitatic'n of the sounds produced by nature. 

Let us consider the subject physically : What is Language? 
It is 

(1) The expression and crystallisation of Thought con- 

ceived in the brain ; 

(2) By the instrumentality of a succession of sounds ; 

( 3 ) Which are produced by. a current of air passing 

from the top of the windpipe, and modified in 
different ways by the language-organs ; 

(4) Which are four in number : the uvula, or soft 

palate, which is movable at the back of the 
m^^uth ; the tongue ; the teeth ; the lips ; , 

(5j The current of air above described is the material 
of language. 

It must be recollected, that the power of expressing the arti- 
culated sounds, and of improving that power in the course 
of time, and handing on such improvements from generation 
to generation, is the divine congenital gift : the particular 
language is the construct of human ingenuity, and each child, 
as he grows in consciousness, has to acquire it from those 
amidst whom his early life is spent. It does not come to 
them naturally, like hunger or sleep ; there is nothing here- 
ditary in the language itself, for our English children, born 
in India, pick up and speak the native languages of India 
from their attendants. So in England the child brought up 
by a French nurse speaks French. If a child were secluded 
from contact with other members of the human race, it would 
n6t use articulate language at all, but have to fall back on 
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gesture and the imitation of the sounds of animals and nature. 
They, were not born with the power of clothing their 
Thoughts in some outward form for purpose of communication, 
but they have to learn how to do so at some period of their 
lives by contact with others. 

The inquiry whether Thought preceded language, or 
language preceded Thought, seems a profitless one. No doubt 
the Thoughts of men have grown wider with the progress of 
the sun. At the early stage of human life when language 
came into existence, no doubt the Thoughts of men did not 
extend beyond food, shelter, and the means of getting them. 
Rudimentary Thought was the parent of rudimentary 
language, and, if«this be accepted, the question as to the origin 
of language is answered. We have no data on which to form 
a judgment. With regard to European and Asiatic languages, 
with which branch of the subject linguistic scholars are most 
familiar, there is a lengthened catena of written records, 
stretching backwards for thousands of years ; but we may 
well postulate the existence of centuries antecedent to the 
earliest of these scripts, of the language of which silent years 
we know nothing more than we knew of the languages of 
North and South American, Africa with the exception of 
the northern Provinces, and Oceania entirely, before the occu- 
pation of these countries by European nations. 

Of one fact we have direct and also indirect evidence. It 
has always been deemed a singular phenomenon, that the 
language ot the Red Indians of North America cannot be 
reduced to words, but the simplest form is that of a rude 
sentence. Here is a physical fact, that at least as regards 
these tribes their Thoughts were clothed in sentences, or a 
combination of words conveying a developed Thought, at a 
period" before any culture commenced. This fact has sug- 
gested the theory that possibly in all languages the sentence 
is the original form in which the Thought was conveyed by 
the speaker to his companion, for it is impossible to think 
except in some proposition, and a proposition presupposes 
words connected with each other in some rude catena or 
sentence. It seems logical to presuppose, that before sounds 
can become significant they must express the whole Thought 
which has to be conveyed, and therefore must take the form 
of a sentence. 

Not only were words made by human intelligence, but 
they were prepared for use by human ingenuity, and the 
structure of sentences divided into classes, isolated, agglu- 
tinative, inflexive, with other devices such as reduplication 
of syllables, suffixes, prefixes and servile letters. At the same 
time a process of mutilation was going on owing to the un- 
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fortunate pronunciation of speakers, or the arbitrary fancy of 
copyists of perishable records. How fortunate it has been that 
tablets in metal, and on stone, baked bricks, and papyri, hidden 
away in tombs, have survived and come down to us with the 
ipsissima verba of the original inscribers ! 

IT. DEVELOPMENT AND LIFE. 

There may be additions to a language to maintain it up . 
to the requirements of the epoch ; improvement of expression 
so as to be more accurate; enlargement of word-store; and 
there may be also mannerism or eccentricity in style, such 
as that of the sect of Quakers in past centuries. There may 
be, and must be, a constant supply of wordjs coined with 
precision to represent new Thoughts, or new facts, or new 
objects ; there may be improvements by more caref^ul restat- 
ings of the knowledge of past generations. This implies no 
change in the linguistic structure or the character of the 
language. The old language still lives on ; as a fact, each 
group of languages, and to a certain extent each language, 
has its own law of development, its own linguistic laws peculiar 
to itself. 

But still, as years go, on we recognise signs of change ; 
sometimes from internal, sometimes from external causes. 
Sometimes a strengthening, sometimes a weakening, of the 
old language ; sometimes a manifest importation of new 
elements from other languages. The English language and the 
great Vernacular of North India, the Urdu, alias Hindustani, 
with which last I am very familiar for purposes of reading, 
writing, and speaking, are instances of this unceasing change. 

It is said that there are three causes of change : (i) 
imitation ; (2) emphasis ; (3) laziness. Old words die ; new 
words come into existence; the meanings of some words become 
by lapse of time changed ; every devotional book, or Bible- 
translation, supplies instances of this. The appearance of 
words becomes changed ; new Thoughts require new words, 
the mode of spelling alters. English books published in the 
United States illustrate this. Foreign words introduce thetn- 
selves. Fashion banishes some words from use. A kind of slang 
brings others into use. Young people are tempted to use new 
words of an extravagant character. The life of words depends 
on their use ; disuse means oblivion and death. The most 
despotic sovereign or tyrannical Parliament has no efficient 
power over language. In such matters people do as they 
choose, and give no reason for so doing. Just as sometimes 
in the actions of the human race, so in their language, environ- 
ment is stronger than heredity, and the old ancestral word 
gives way to new exotics, and the speakers are not aware 
of the change. 
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The change may be caused by political events. Notably in 

modern times it is the policy of the French Government 
ta force the French language on the native inhabitants of 
their colonies ; notoriously the use of other: languages is 
excluded, and English-speaking Missionaries are not allowed 
to open schools. The policy in British colonies is different 
No foreign language is excluded, but the English language 
has a tendency to supplant native languages. Looking back 
to the past, when Julius Caesar landed in Britain the English 
language did not exist. With the invasion of the Angles 
and Saxons commenced the Anglo-Saxon language. With 
the invasion of the French-speaking Normans another change 
took place, and in this manner came into existence the 
English language with the singular and unique charac- 
teristic of being free fiom the b(Uidage of grammatical 
inflexions. Except in particular survivals, the speaker of the 
English, language is not troubled with the supeifluities of 
• gender, number, or case. Of all Indo-European languages 
the Persian language alone shares this linguistic liberty, which 
peculiaily fits them both fc^r expansion. Some words seem to 
have been imported from France into England twice over. 
Take the word ' fragile it got into Middle English as ^ frail,’ 
into modern Englisli as ‘fragile.’ 

Speakers think that they control the use of words, but 
in very deed the word often controls the speaker. Each 
word in every language has its history : it has had one or 
more meanings ; it has lasted for such and such a period, and 
then disappears and dies. If phirosophically considered, 
new light is from this study thrown upon the secret working 
of the human intellect. 

Moreover, so entirely is change a necessary feature of the 
life of a language, and recognised to be so, that when in a 
written language there is an absence of change in documents 
claiming to be of dates spreading over many hundred years, 
a suspicion is engendered as to the correctness of date assigned 
to the eailier documents ; for instance, if anyone should 
compare the English language as spoken and written in the 
time of King Alfred and Queen Victoria, a period of 1,200 
years, it will be evident that, though the language is identical, 
the change has made it unintelligible without careful study. 
But in the Hebrew language from the date of the Pentecost to 
, the Captivity, a period of 1,300 years, there is no change. 
Any person who can read Ezekiel can read the Pentateuch. 
This raises the question as to the accuracy of the dates 
assigned to the Pentateuch, the question being further com- 
plicated by the non-existence of any Alphabetical form of 
script at that period, at any rate as far as any proof exists. 
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.Let US pass on. to the subjects of dialects, and use that, 
term and that term only for a variation -in a standard-language • 
differing in pronunciation, word-store, and structure to a • 
certain extent, but still unquestionably remaining a portion 
of the same language. A dialect is not necessarily a corrup- 
tion of language ; the two may have had independent 
genital influence, and they act and react on each other. In 
many cases both language and dialect have their own in- 
dependent script and literature. In China there is a mistaken 
use of the term ‘ dialect/ which is applied to provincial 
vernaculars, which have all the right to be consideied separate 
languages. 

Dialects . both precede and follow the existence of their 
so-called paient-Ianguage. A potent dialect may develop 
into full life as a great conquering laiiouage, as Englisli, a 
dialect of German, and Urdu, a dialect of Hindi, have done. 
On the other hand, the speakers of a great language, as 
the result of isolation or neglected culture, or professional 
idiosyncrasies, develop unconsciously a new dialect such as 
that current among sailors, or colonists in a distant island, 
miners in the bowels of the earth, or manufacturers in a great 
business, where the enviioninent is quite peculiar. The solo 
object of language is communication : all that unites certain 
classes of individuals in to special bodies, with special neces- 
sities, tends to create a special form of communication, 
or a business-dialect. All that diminishes the opportunities 
of communication, the breaking up of a tribe into separate 
and isolated sections, or castes, or classes, produces a rift in' 
the common language, if they ever had one, and geneiates 
a local form of lariguage, whetiier tlie people like it or not. 
As a fact they arc ynconscious of it. 

There can be little doubt that, if the language spoken by* 
each individual of us in the course of a given period were 
analysed, it would be found to exhibit some peculiaiity of 
its own, either in word-store or pronunciation, or even struc- 
tute. In the conceptions of the thoughts of each person 
tliere is an individuality of character, the result of knowledge, 
education, natural talent, feelings, weakness, taste, and self- 
conceit- There are local and perhaps hereditary personal 
peculiarities of pronunciation, use of words, and tones ; nor are 
the words used by two persons in different social environmenls 
identical. In fact, each person has to a certain extent his 
own dialect in speaking, and still more so i.n writing, I have 
heard a native in India say that each person had one or two 
* pillow- words — ’ Makya kalam — / which he used moie than 
any others from habit and unconsciously. A visitor to London 
from {u Scotch country would soon be lecogniscd by his tones 
VOL. OX.] 3^ 
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and peculiar words. It is stated that in small country villages 
the supply of words rarely exceeds two hundred, as the 
"thoughts of rural inhabitants are limited to their families, 
their occupations, and their neighbourhood ; their vocabulary 
is often local. That which has been remarked of an individual 
in general social life, or of a rural village, is still more marked 
in a community living very much by themselves. There must 
be a technical vocabulary for artists, and a scientific vocabu- 
lary for scientists, a pseudo-religious vocabulary for ostenta- 
tiously pious people. As you pass from one assembly to 
another, the attention of the trained scholar is at once attiact- 
e<i to the change of word-stoie and the changed meaning 
of certain ’words. The voice is but the reproducer of the 
thouglits of the brain ; the whining petition of the pseudo- 
beggar, the cautious reply of the piofessional adviser, the sancti- 
monious utterances of the self-satisfied priest, the conceited 
reply of the person who apes at being better than the rest of 
the world — all these represent dialectical differences of the 
saTne language, but the divine instrument of thought is played 
upon by different performers. 

Every separate tribal dialect has the potentiality in it of 
being the seed-plot ot a powerful vernacular of the futu»e.' 
In the congeries of jarring tribes there may be the germs of a 
great nation ; so amidst the babel of discordant dialects, or 
rather patois^ or rural dialects, there may be in process of 
development one of the conquering languages of the tvveiuieth 
century. Advance of civilisation, aided by favourable circum- 
stances, is the parent of the new nation and her language. In 
the present epoch civilised nations exert a cruel domination 
over the uncivilised coloured races, who exist only at their 
.pleasure, to be slaves, if labour is required^ to be made drunk- 
ards, if profit for alcohol is required, to be slaughtered, if they 
presume to fight for their country. So it is with the great 
conquering languages of the world, among which the English 
stands in the first rank with far the greatest power of absorp- 
tion. They are urged on to extend their sway, not from 
malice prepense, but by their inevitable destiny, crowding out 
of existence languages which are weak and* uncultured, and 
spoken by moribund tribes. Such noble vehicles of thought 
as the Zulu, the Swahili, and the Hausa, in Africa, will pro- 
bably never die, but themselves join the army of conquering 
languages, when they have been sharpened by culture and 
developed an indigenous literature, and I could, from per- 
sonal knowledge add a long list of miserable languages, which 
are coming to their last gasp. English eats up four or five of 
these poor wretches every year, for the life of men or languages 
can be maintained in this epoch only by giving evidence of 
their being worthy af existence. 
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i now pass to the subject of * Greole Languages.* I do not 
like the termi . but it has be^) accepted by the scholars of 
Europe, and to change it would^cause confusion. In the yeac 
1882 I wrote the foHowing notice in a literary jodirnal ; , . * 

* Professor Schuchardt, of the University of Gratz, has under- 
taken a work'of considerable interest and labour. It is noto- 
rious that in every part of Asia, Africa, and America, from the 
contact of European langualfes with the native languages, 
new forms of speech are coming into existence which at first 
sight may be called jargons, but which may possibly be the 
germs of new languages. At any rate, English and Urdu must 
have gradually come into existence in some such way. Most 
conspicuous among the class of degraded language-types is 
Pidgin-English, which is, however, represented by a literature 
of its own, and Creolese, which is represented by a translation 
of a portiorr of the Bible. But along the West Coast of Africa 
are found languages composed of English, French, and Portu- 
gues, intermixed with the coast-languages, and Dutch has 
suffered a frightful degradation on the lips of Hottentots of 
mixed breeds. Professor Schuchardt invites the co-operation 
of all who happen to possess any special knowledge of the 
subject, or who can indicate sources of information. He has 
already addressed scores of letters to residents in different parts 
of the world, and it is hoped that he may receive some 
replies. 

‘ To anyone who has read the Preface to Lepsius ’ “ Nubische 
Gramraatik,” in which that great scholar propounds the mag- 
nificent theory, that all the infinite variety of languages spoken 
by the Negro races north of the Equator, from the Nile to the 
Atlantic, are the result of the contact of the Hamitic and 
Bantd races during long periods of years, it is a question of 
first-rate interest tqtrace the effect of the Aryan languages of 
Europe upon the wholly dissimilar elements of such highFy 
cultivated languages as Chinese and the wild flowers of Africa.* 

Many years have passed away since, and, as far as I can 
gather, this branch of the science has not advanced; Pro- 
fessor Schuchardt published his * Creolische Studien ; ' he sent 
me a copy, which I forwarded to the Library of the British 
Museum, My book on the ' Languages of Africa.’ was then 
in the press, and at pages 48, 49 I inserted a few remarks as to 
this movement ; it related to the Future, my work chronicled 
thd Fsut. Since that date I have been unceasingly occupied 
in othlir of language and religion, and never found time 
. till i)6^ to return to this interesting side of the great subject, 
1 recommepd it to some younger scholar. It would be interest- 
ing ^.^bevee list for each of the five portions of the , globe of 
the ii^w languages coming into existence. 
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I venture to notice; specimens of this nev crop of 

languages: \ 

• L Pidgin-English of CWba. The late ^trofessor Legge, 
Oxford, remarked in /his inaugural address in 1876: 
‘Hitherto commercial Jntercourse with the Chinese has been 
conducted chiefly by means of compradores and linguists, who 
have picked up a considerable vocabulary of English words', 
-which they put together as if they were Chinese, according to 
their own Chinese idiom. The capabilities of this strange dialect 
is great/ "It may possibly develop Into a language. 

II, Yiddish, alias Judaish. There are two varieties; (l) 
a Spanish dialect, (2) a German dialect. It has been the 
fashion to call this last, the vernacular of the Jews, a ‘jargon/ 
but it is as much a dialect as any other modern dialect. A 
Careful history of it has lately been published ; there is a con- 
siderable literature. There are sub-dialects of this dialect in 
Russia, Poland, and Gallicia. A translation of the Scriptures 
is preparing in some common form of these three dialects by a 
competent committee. 

In the following (so-called) Creole languages a translation of 
the Scriptures exist. 

HI. Mauritius Creole, a dialect of French. 

IV. Negro-English. 

V. In the Cape Colony there is a settlement of Malays 
from Asia ; they make use of a dialect called Cape Dutch, 
which has surperseded their hereditary language. 

It is clear that we require more information on this branch 
of the subject. Some years back it was laid down as an 
impossibility that a mixed language could exist. A mixed 
word-store was admitted, as it is universal, but it was denied 
that there could be any mixture in the grammatical structure 
of a language. This idea is now abancioned. In the two 
great vernaculars, English and Urdu, there is a mixture both 
of word-store and structure. In English the original Teutonic 
structure has become unrecognisable under the heavy burden 
of Latin intrusion, the Urdu vernacular is choked with Arabic 
and Persian accreticnis, and the influence of a third language, 
the English^ is now felt. 

m. DECAY AND DEATH. 

Mjr .^attention has been particularly called to the decay and 
deatn-.df languages by a study of the subject of Bible trans- 
lations prepared or actually existing. In the appendix, to my 
book, “ Bible Translations,” published 1890, it sug|^^ 0 . itself, 
^o me' to group the languages of the world into six ewSS^s: 

,r.v. Conquering. 4. Uncertain' fptore. .. 

; 2, Fermapent. 5. Moribund. - 

'3. Isolated. 6. Dead. 
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.'Pie' isolation of nations an^tribes has ceasadj the necessity 
fofia medium of commuriicalibn becomes urgent; education* 
and improved culture is on the side of tlie Conquering langua-* 
ges, such as the English ; the alternatives are the birth of a 
mixed language,, like Osmanli Turki, Persian, and Urdu, which 
are inhltrated with alien words and sentences, or the birth of 
a. new language, or the quiet surrender of vitality by the weaker 
language and the introduction of an alien language as the 
ordinary vernacular, very much as the Arabic spread over, 
Egypt and Syria and North Africa, to the extinction of pre- 
existing vernaculars. And in a smaller way we have, in Great, 
Britain and France, an instance of the absolute death of 
Cornish in the last generation, of Manx in the present, or the 
approaching extinction of Erse and Gaelic in the next genera- 
tion, while Welsh and Breton will to all time represent the 
Celtic family of languages in the second or Permanent clasf. 

It is remarkable to notice how immigrants into a new coun- 
try change their language. The Negroes, who were deported 
by violence to America, have entirely lost their hereditary 
language, and do not even know what that language was, as 
the slave-dealers collected slaves from regions occupied by the 
speakers of scores of different languages. Among the Boers 
of the Transvaal in South Africa are burghers with obviously 
French names ; these are descendants of French Huguenots, 
who were expelled from their native country and drifted to the 
Dutch Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. Among the 
French colonists of Canada is a colony of families with Scotch 
names, the descendants of Scotch Protestants who, in the 
beginning of this century, emigrated from Scotland, and their 
descendants have developed into P'rench-speaking Roman 
Catholics. ' » ■ 

■But in many cases a worse fate awaits the language ; not* 
only do portions of the population change their language, but 
the entire tribe, under the influence of overpowering circum- 
stances. For instance, the Hebrews returned from Babylon 
after seventy years’ captivity ; but their language had died 
during their exile, and they returned speaking Aramaic, 
while, another portion of their race spoke Samaritan. Their 
sacred books had survived but were not intelligible, and the . 
use of tAfgums, or translations, was had recourse to. And 
tbetf ‘vifiU. always, be a certain amount of populations who are, 
bilin^bift^"!,\<Sc^e bf the Negroes on the West Coast of Afriito , 
Speak well as Englishmen, but some haye their ’ 
own slrpbgv J,ahg|}Vlge,.;<Ydriba, as well, and are not likely to 
drop ' it/'*'J§.d;me, - w had originally weaker languages, drop 
theni^' and'' English becomles their vernacular. 
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j' It seems incumbeht in’ ti'eating of language ijot to cotlSoe 
the remarks to the sounds Which met the ears of - dead genera-^ 
tinns of men, but to add a few lines on the wonderful machine 
for perpetuating sounds.for the edification of future genera- 
tions which I shall describe in the general term * Script.’ The 
process may be summed up as : 

fi). Thought conceived in the brain of an individual, but 
unexpressed vocally. 

(2) Articulate sound representing that thought, and con- 
veyed momentarily to the ears of others. 

(3) Script in the form of Ideograms, or Alphabetic 
symbols, representing that sound, and conveyed to the eyes 
of others in a permanent form; 

The first of these three sub-divisions lies outside the sub- 
ject,<«>f this eassy. 

The second has been discussed under the terms of * Birth, 
Life, and Death of Language.’ 

The third^is now under consideration. 

>1' Admitting that the power of thought is part of the divine 
plan in creating man, it may be conceded that the power of 
transferring that thought by the mechanism of the human 
organs of the mouth, out of the lips, by the agency of sound, 
was. equally part of the divine plan; but the fashioning of 
that sound, after emission from the lips, into language, is 
essentially human. 

Still more entirely human, and the product of the ever- 
developing culture of the human race, is the art of .Script, 
It may be very easy to imagine that primeval man could 
convey his thought to Script with the same ease as he threw 
a stone, or plucked an apple from the tree^; but we may fairly 
assume, as the result of careful study during the nineteenth 
century, that the art of Script was not a spontaneous gift or 
faculty, but the slow result of long years of savage life. It 
appears first as Ideographic, and only after a long series of 
centuries as Alphabetic. The former may have, suggested 
actual objects, to which they bore rudimentary resemblance ; 
the jattisr conveys in its structure no direct meaning. The 
Iett^s:a.re but symbols of certain sounds, and, if these Sounds 
suggest meaning, it is only because they are tlie conventional 
vehicle of thought entirely independent of the .^cyipt, ^The 
sotthds were mohaentary utterances ; the Script 
nent vehicle of.thu^ thought which led to thefcQ^jbl^ation of 
the sounds; • ■ 

We ought to be exceedingly grateful to, thi unknown 
persons, who conceived and pranged the early forui 6f Script. 
^What should we know of Past, if such records had .‘not 
come do^tt to us ? The bow^ of the earth durttig the nine- 
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teenth centuary have been revealing to us its hidden treasures. 
We have by no' means attained Bnality in the received form 
of Script, and great inconvenience is experienced from the 
divergence of the practice of different nations and schools of 
translators. Some African dialects, which differ very Htfle in 
word-store and structure from each other, appear total fy 
different when transliterated into different forms of the Roman 
Alphabet. 

I have admitted in an earlier portion of this essay, that 
languages can die, and fall out of use on the lips and pens^ of 
men. So men die also, but some men are not forgotten, and 
some combinations of words conveying Thoughts, which are 
immortal, become themselves immortal. The three greatest 
individualities, that ever in the form of man trod the surface 
of this earth, Gautama Buddha, Socrates, son of Sophroniskiis, 
and Jesus Christ, Son of Mary, have not left a line of Script, 
which has come down to us. In each case their followers re- 
corded their utterances, but not always their very words, in tlie 
language in which tirey were spoken. But so long as hearts 
beat, and the soul of man feels, that it has in it the elemeats of 
eternal life, so long the thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn will outlive the particular language, in which they first 
came to the ears of contemporaries, will live on, and still have 
power to charm. 

Modern languages are rich in such expressions of Thought, 
and tl)ey still live. Let me turn back to the dead Latin and 
Greek and quote the 

* El tu. Brine’ of Julias Ccesar. (* Wr»s it you, Brutus ? *) 

* Diem perdidi ’ of Titus. (‘ I have lost a day.’) 

The dying words of Socrates in the ‘ Phaedo, ' 


ilf'/av (* Kot too much of anything ') 
''^vwOi (FULVToi/ (‘^Know youiself *) 


of the Grecian sages. 


And in the Sanscrit, ’ • 

‘ Ahtnsam paraman Dharm.* “ Not to injure anyone is the highes 
religion.” 


And in the Prakrit the following words from the Rock Inscrip- 
tions of Asoka, B C. 400 ; 

‘The king desires that all unbelievers may everywhere dwell un-, 
molested, as they all wish for moral restraint and puniy of dis- 
position, for men are of various purposes and various desires.’ 

T imp would fail to quote from the words of Zoroaster in the 
de«|d language of Zend, or from the woids of Buddha in the 
de<il3 lAiigUttge of Pali, or from the words of Confucius, in the 
dead forms of the Chinese Language. 

ov T4S waftwav aTroWvrait ijvriva rroWol 

\ These are the remarks of an old man who has , studied 
the* subject in the field as well as the library for "more than 
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sixty years, who has hAd the advantagfe^ of a workirig ' know- 
ledge of eight European languages (Greeks Latift, English, 
Qerman, French, Italian, Spanish, and / Portuguese), and 
.ejght Asiatic languages (Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Urdu, Hindu^ Bengali, and Panjabi), in different degrees and 
for the purpose of reading in all cases, writing in some, and 
speaking in others. If anything appears to be omitted fforn 
this essay, it is omitted intentionally, as not belonging ^to the 
plan of the writer. He is acquainted with all that has been 
written by great scholars, but reserves his own judgment, as 
one who has, if not so deep an insight, still a wider range of 
vision than is possessed by many. 

He has published volumes compiled from original sources 
on the languages of the East Indies, Africa, Oceania, the 
Caucasus Region and the Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic 
family. He was preparing a sketch of the languages of 
America, when he was obliged to lay it aside from the im- 
perative necessity of turning his attention to the religions of 
the world.. He estimates the number of languages and dialects, 
mutually unintelligible but actually made use of at this epoch, 
at little less than two thousand. And should the name of any 
language be alluded to, he can by reflection, or a brief re- 
ference to his workshop, say where that language is spoken, 
to which family or group it belongs, and where someone who 
is more or less acquainted with this language can be found. 

' His object has been to assist the translation and diffusion of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in every region of the world. ^ 
Wonderful as has been the progress in this nineteenth ceiituiy, 
it will be greater in the twentieth But if there is one subject 
which shares his heart with that of the languages of the world, 

It is that of the religions of the world, and his comrnunicatiofi 
to the International Oriental Congress at Ggneva was on the 
‘Ahtient Religious Conceptions of the World,^ and at the " 
International Oriental Congress at Paris on the * Mod^tn 
Religious Conceptions of the World,* as, owing to his advanced 
age, he was not equal to the excitement of attending these two 
Congresses, of both of which he was a member. 

These lines are written, not in fear of, but in sympathy with, 
those ^ful savans^ or Gelehrte^ who are now in their cradles, 
but whp in the course of the twentieth century will $mile g0.a4v 
humod^ediy at the erroneous views of the writer of this ' essaj^\ 
as he J'tithe ignorance of the eighteenth century./ Tke 
law of 'progtj^rjss ^nd development must prevail/ any 
tbn/>ed,of th^^i^Ueth century will stand on a 

i^ledge buift up, brick fey brick, by the previous Q^fetpryl 
^fTile the men fef the n,ineteen.tfe,had nothing of any decree ' of 
i^SbHdity to stand upon at sklh 

fJi ^^99- ■: Robert Needham Oust. / ^ 
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(Part III.) 

F or h few years before and after Wergeland’s death fn 
1845. there was a period of comparative repose in Norway. 
The nation had secured its liberty, and political passions were 
calmed. The improved condition of public affairs had its 
counterpart in literature, which flourished in a novel and charac- 
teristic form. The discovery of Norwegian popular poesy had 
given it its particular stamp. A treasure, that had hitherto 
been ignored, of fairy tales {Eventyr)^ ballads and legends 
was now brought to light. 

In the year 1840 Jdrgen Moe had published A Collection 
of Songs, Popular Ballads and Refrains/’ but it contained little 
that was essentially popular poetry. Wergfeland seemed un- 
f^ertain of its existence, though Welhaven, who was aware 
of it, had written a short time before: — 

Fai* in ih^fjeld our art and poesy 
At the land's heart they live and still they dream, 

There have we caught of their light wing the gleam 
In legend of the vale and melody ! 

Yet he was not fully sensible of their national importance. 
Whei^ the first numbers of ‘‘Norwegian Fairy Tales ” appeared, 
in, 1842, a change came o'er, the spirit of the Sream. “The 
land of the thousand homes" was again enchanted, and again 
a fairy realm ; “the little people" once more danced merrily 
at eve in the forest glade ; the gnome burrowed in the moun- 
tain, and in the murmur of the river was heard the song of 
the watersprite. The “ Fairy Tales " were the work of two 
authors Jdrgen MeJ^ ^nd Asbjdrnson, whose collaboration •had 
the most fertilizing effect on the poesy of their country. They 
immediately attained great popularity, and soon numerous 
imitators were ransacking the land to discover similar 
treasures. Landstad, the favourite psalmist of Norway, fol- 
lowed: in the footsteps of the collaborators, and effected for 
the.-jyeople’s ballads what they had done for their fairies. 
Natfpnaji costumes were carefully noted and described, the 
of the ancient wooden buildings was studied, and 
and literature were investigated by tho 
and P. A. Munch. A philological genius, 
the Norwegian dialects, and published 
relating to their grammar and vocabulary, 
invented^ language, of which these dialects 

’ which in part responded to 

iSt 'national derfaahd, has* met with such permanent favour that 
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some of the most popular authors still employ it as their 
IiteraryiSmcdiumi while it is also taught in schools, 

.Artists were seized with enthusiasm for all that wasnationaL 
Gude painted his -glorious landscapes of ford and fjeld, while 
Tidemand traced in his famous frescoes the Norwegian peasant's 
life from his cradle to his grave, All at once literature 
was full of the scent of pine trees, the summer sun, the mur- 
mur of rivers, the tinkling of herd bells, and the notes of the 
Alp horn 

In the preceding decade the general topic of conversation 
concerned political rights. Now it preferred aesthetics, and 
the peasant's ^‘poetic childishness'' replaced his ‘^intellectual 
minority." National poesy was the watchword “ that was now 
to be protected against the influence of devastating enlighten- 
ment, and to be restored to the country in an ennobled artistic 
form.*|-*' 

Welhaven was the most accomplished poet of the new 
. movement. He was its metrical artist, and his genius has 
* saved from oblivion many a beautiful ballad and enhanced 
its charm. But Moe, who first had raised the veil that con* 
cealed the poesy of folk-lore, was its true lyrical voice. His 
style is popular, clear, and without abstractions. He loves to 
dwell on the little, and especially on the unpretentious, as in 
the Women of the North," whom he gracefully compares to 
the lilly of the valley. “Leaftime" is perhaps the most 
characteristic of his poems: it extols the child-like views of 
the country people, and disparages the opinions of the edu- 
cated classes. In “Truls and Inger," the former, an aged 
peasant, is dying, and his devoted wife is sootliing his last 
moments. Tlie pathetic scene and the naive faith of the pea- 
santry ate recounted with the tenderness and simplicity that 
are-characteristic of Moe. • 

At the death-bed her faith is her only mainstay : — 

“The drops she cannot count, 

The powder not shake out, 

What drink ’gainst death avails 
From (jtod she learnt about ; — 

Wells from the fount ol life. 

With words of light it flows 
From Him who left the grave 
And who to Heaven rose 1 

In his youth he had sung nature for her own sake ; but in 
the latter part of h>s life he sought, through her aid, to awake 
religious thoughts and feeling. He indulged increasiit^gly in 
symbolism, and natural objects were transformed in his eyes in- 

* Henry Joegcr : Illustrated History of Norwegian Literature. 

Henry Jooger : Norwegian Authors. 
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to wonders, in thefr own language. . .The oak 

-talked of. cohstartcy, tIjilVbfrch. of humility, the song-thrush 
trilled and the piiie tre^elglted its lesson. In his preface to. tive 
** Children’s Fairy Tales” he wrote; “ In them there is not||^ing 
lifeless. All live, speak and act ; and such is really the case 
with creation round us ; the eyes of children can often dis- 
tinguish life where the dull glance of their elders can perceive 
nothing, and they hear voices where their parents think there 
is complete silence. The moral that the fairy tales preach is, 
that all turns out well for the good and intelligent, and ill 
with the foolish and bad, while often compassion for animals, 
care for plants and flowers, are the cause of success in life. 

Asbjoriisen has obtained a reputation which equals that of 
Moe, his collaborator, whom he surpassed in the field of 
research. He had a profound knowledge of the peasantry, 
which he had gained in the course of long wanderings through 
his native land. He made it a point of honour to relate his 
fairy tales almost in the words of the old people who related 
them as they sat round the fire. When he began to write, he 
conformed to the views of the early romantic authors, and in 
his first fairy tales he attempted to give them a symbolical 
interpretation, while the descriptions of nature are curtailed. 
In the second collection of these tales, he chiefly dwelt on the 
life of the people. In pictures of the high Qeld he has des- 
cribed hunters and outfarms. In “ Plank Carters ” he has attained 
his highest excellence as a depicter of popular life. It had 
quite a realistic character, and was an innovation on the part 
of the author. 

The most popular poet of the new movement was for a time 
’.‘undoubtedly Andreas Munch ; but he adhered too closely to 
Continental romanticism to be intensely national, — feudalism 
and mediaeval chivalry never flourished on Norwegian soil.’ ’He 
' commenced as the poet of freedom, and wrote ‘‘ My Country ” 

, aiid “ The New Norway,” where he sung the rejuvenated nation, 
in opposition to the panegyrists of the temporis acti. He was the 
chief sentimentalist of the time, and his tender and harmonious 
ycrise,, the highest inspiration of.whicli was religion, is full of 
mel^choly. When he sings of nature, this is always apparent ; 
instance, when he praises the beauty of a Norwegian 
that saddened him because summer had no home. 
.ilf^;tj^;,|^orth, and was without a stable throne with^ a bkld- 
vj flowers.” . His extreme sentimentality was eSpecially 

and Consolation,” a poenfi that appeared in 
.. 185$, a^.d.l^^Ugh which he attained the ze^uth of biafi fame. 
Tt tbfemdans^.ihe doat,h of an amiable wife ' a few years after 
;.vher marriage’, of his lfatbof, and lastly of his db'y child. In 
musical numbers hd has. told his sorrow, and from the depth 
despair be rose through faith to resignation. 
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Grief and Cbl?sd 1 aHoo'”'^ 3 s^,ed‘tfetf 9 i%h' editfon^^n^ 
immediately berime the f^Vodidte pasi?^, of ,tE| fair , jsek. As 
a, dramatist Jdjinch was less successful; tbao'^S a lyrical pbet, 
though he wrote “ An Evening at Giskfe," which crftiCs consi- 
der %he best play , written' in Norway before the appearance 
of Bjornson and Ibsen's sa^ dramas. While “Kings- Qualities ” 
was being acted at Christiania, “ Duk Skule,” a tragedy by 
.Munch, was represented. They both' referred to the same 
historical event", but the comparison was so mueh in favour of ■ 
the first-named play, which was written by Ibsen, that the 
second quite lost ground in public appreciation. 

A new literary era dawned in Noiway about the year 1857, 
w;h6n Bjornson began to write : “ Fairy romanticism” and medi- 
aeval ballad-Doesy lost much of their popularity, and made way 
for the old saga literature, the study of which was revived. 
Bjornson introduced the saga manner in narrative, and Ibsen 
in the drama. Literary style became pithy and brief, and the 
.complicated period gave place to the short sentence that 
was characteristic of Soemuod and Sturlason. Foreign weirds 
were in part discarded for provincial, and the influence of 
foreign literature declined. 

At this juncture there was published a nqvel (in 1859) 
»fThe Governor’s daughters,” ' which differed widely from the 
current fiction, and excited the greatest interest. It came 
from the pen of Camilla Collet, the gifted sister of the pOet 
Wergeland. It, had a contemporary social tendency, and was- - 
the first Norwegian book that attacked a modern reality pro- 
blem. It was a powerful indictment of the conditions t%t, 
then made for marriage. The main thought w^ that it shoiild . 
not be concluded through the choice of either man or wom^h, ■ 
but that woman’s love should decide. It was not so mi^ 
the •fights of the sex that Camilla Collet championed — for. 
the first at least — , but greater equality in its relations with the. 

sex. Her criticism of mariiages die convenance vyas' 
excellent, and had a most beneficial influence on Norwegian 
parents, who gradually ceased to dispose of their daug^hters 
bands at their good pleasure. ■ , 

“ The "Governor’s Daughters ” prompted the improvement 
that lM^;:fince taken place in the legal and social status of.^be ' 
woml^'Wf ^or,y,ay. Laws have been passed in their -defence^" 
and youpgSladies caU not only bestow their hand as they- 'thij^' 
fit, thefrown career in life. That 

.the precursor-. of'%d fti|ense social dramas in whfr ti.'?! ' 

called ,|n qaes.ti^ tfa» current views of the reletib'i^Ef, ibtf : 
-isexes f#-fl»arria|^’ It was beyond question’ Cf^llia 

8 ‘ wbrk.»^Jts plot, wJjs fault)^ but its styl4%as neivouf^>Y 

1^' forcible.: '.' y I t still rabiains’ one of the most popular;-,- 
Ranees in Norwegian literature. 
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At this period the writings of a young peasant^ AsnriLnd* 
Vinje, began to attention. He was a true son of the 

soil^ and in a great measure self-taught. He suppoited hfna- 
self in his youth by tending cattle, by teaching, and hy 
occasional contributions to the piess. Finally he saved sufficient 
money to study at the University of Chiistiania. In that 
capital he collaboiated with Ibsen, and founded a journal that 
enthusiastically championed the people's cause and attacked . 
the bourgeoisie^ following the example of the men of * ’48/ 
in which year it appealed. It had, however, only a brief 
period of existence, and at its conclusion Vinje set up a news- 
paper for himself. It was called Daleri " (Dale-Man) and 
was remarkable for the bold peasant humour of the founder, 
its sole contributor, publisher, and cditoi, and also fiom the 
circumstance that it was chiefly written in the ‘ Landsviaal' 
(Anglice, neology) that Ivar Adsen had invented* 

But Vinje had far gicater merit as a poet tlian as a journalist. 
His piincipdl poetic wotk, ^^The Gicat Roy,” appeared in 1866. 
It has a peculiar interest owing to tlie fact that * he subject 
was taken from his nrttive parish in Tclemarken, where the 
ancient customs of the people are the best pie-erved. It con- 
tains one of the most beautiful love poems in the litcialuie. 
It has the touching softness that belongs sometimes to the 
rough sons of the soil when they arc enam(mted. 

In ^‘Old Mother'* Vinje pays a poetic tribute of affiction 
to bis parent : Thou dried^t oft the tear upon my cheek, and 
kibsedst me for thy boy, and bieathedst into my soul my 

tiiumphant song • • J ’twas thou, 

that gave^t me my tcndei heart, and thercfoie must I love 
thee whcreie I wandei on my way, hov\cver wild it be !** 

Norwegian patriotism often found its strongest expiession 
In the national diama, but, as a iiile, the Noiwcgian sfrK:e 
was monopolized by Danish actois, who repiesenteJ tlicir 
country's plays. In the autumn of 3855 some theatiical 
criticisms appeared in one of the leading jfjuinals of the 
capital, attacking the administiation that put such .1 slight upon 
the nation. They were much commc*ntcd on, and won gicat 
favour with “Young Norway,” of which the youthful critic, 
who was none other than Bjonstjerne Bjoinson, soon became 
the leader. His fir&t important work was a play entitled 
‘‘Between the Battles "in which he appeals to have depicted 
his Qwn character and bis own struggles under an historical 
veih He had an ardent poetic temperament, which, amid the 
romantic sceneiy of Romsdalen, when- he passed hu youth, 
received that intensely national impress which is so conspicuous 
in his career. 

When he was just twenty*five years of age, in 1857, 
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^l»peared an idylUc Vomaiiiee of /^pea^ht 

of his pen. “ Synnove Sqi^akken IpbpuUr ,;-' 

fav^iur. It was so artisticVap anij ^ 

above all so new. V The. epach-maIci»g:;i^i 1 fiV 3 ^ 5 rHaon's first . 
imaginative works was partly' stylistic, partly psychological^; 
He had discovered a feature in the character of the Norwegian 
people that had not before been specially pointed out, and 
that feature "was its reticence.”* We have already referred to 
' the pithy saga style which he introduced into prose romances. 
As an example of both these features of Bjornson, we may cite . 
the following short scene : Arne, a peasant boy, who is the 
hero of the story, to which he gives its title, meets Korut from 
Opland. The' latter sings a touching little ballad about Ingrid, 
who had neither silver nor gold, but only “ a little hood of 
coloured wool, that mother once had sown . for her.” As it 
died away on the hill side, Ame went up to Korut, and asked 
. “ Have you a mother ? ” “ No 1 ” was the reply. “ Have you a 
' father ? ” “ No, no father.” ** Is it long since they died ?” 

“ Yes, long ago ! *' “ You hav'nt many to care for you ? ” “ No, 
not here ! ” “ But away at home ? ” “ No, nOr there either." 

“ Hav*nt you any one to care for you ?” 

V No, I have not 1 ” . 

Bjornson was untiring in bis efforts to establish a really 
national^. stage, and with that object became successively 
director of the "theatre at Bergen, and newspaper editor at 
Christiania. In 1858 he wrote Halte>Hulda, the first of^the 
group. 9/ plays that have been named “the Norwegian.. 
Historical Drama.” It treats of love, hatred and revengb, 
and it lays especial emphasis on the lights and shadows of 
passion. 

“ King Snorre” appeared in 1861, and has peculiar interest, 
apart from it.s merits as a drama, as it» reveals Bjornson’s 
political faith : “ Ti.s not conceivable that what is right, innate 
and deep, beyond all time, — and right is that all shoul^'be 
. equal in a State wliere all compete on equal terms, — .^lis not 
conceivable that right should be wrong for a space of tioie 1 ’’ 

In -the tragedy “Segurd Slembe" he seems to plealt.the 
natural right of the born leader of men to direct them... ' ft is 
Very po’werfully written, and takes a view, of that .'pxtra- 
ordinary^yeiitBrer '• Segurd Slembe ” which differs frp^ the 
hist<w^jA,ll%r^^:"^ a pathetic monologue, in 'Which 

Andhil^,;;.f 4 iy'-iii»idei> who loves Segurd, confesses the sdcret 
of he^,hbi?t Before the images of the saints that stan^ . rj^ud 
the '^Mapei^ .where she has. 'sought peace. She rejects ^ 1 ' the 
stern Ones,' and 'Will pray to St. Olaf alone, the, natip.nai' saint 

■ » Benty. Jotter ? lUustrated jSistory of Norwegian. Literaftyre.'': 
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hero-king^ who^^ a human frailty, and had* 

clasped to his arms Astrid with theguldcn hair.’" “ You 
mast lcn()vv,*\sfee lovers suflfer, how tliey are jod 

into many a keen tqVfi^tation which they cannot resist, and 
that they forget you. the saints and all that exists, to atone 
aiterwaids with tears throughout their life/’ 

' ‘‘The Newly Married/’ a play that appealed in. 1865, was the 
first in which Bjornson treated a contemporary subject, and. 
was one of the first of the problem plays that abound in Nor- 
wegian liteiature at the present time. In 1875 he wrote ‘ Bank- 
ruptcy,” in which money was introduced into a Norwegian 
diama. In “ The King ” he sought to demonstrate the futility 
of constitutional inonarchs. In “The New System ” the author 
championed the cause of truth, which finally triumphs* 
“Leonardo” advocated tolerance in society. In “A Glove” 
wliich appeared in 1883, he analysed the different moral 
standards by which men and women are judged, and, like 
Camilla Collet, he required llie former to be not less pure than . 
the latter. This play had a highly moralizing tendency, and 
served to counteract the Bohemian movement, in which free, 
love was not condemned, that shortly afterwards became 
prominent through the publication of a notorious book, 
entitled* From Bohemian Christiania 

It has been Bjornson’s aim to show us the limits of our 
powers in modern society in a series of plays which com- 
menced with the first pare of Beyond Our Powers.” He 
-sought to demonstrate in it that Christianity was beyond them, 
fui the requirements of that religion were not complied with, 
nor were its ideals attained. He lowers the miracles of faith 
to the phenomena of sickness. He seems to inculcate the 
view that we shoyld rather study and cure nerve-illnesses, than 
lay so much stress on supernaturalism. The main persona'^ge of 
the play, Stang, is the type of a devoted pastor, and possesses 
a faith that can compare with that of the apostles. . He works 
miracles and is even able to raise his wife from her death-bed, 
but this prodigy brings on a nerve-crisis which occasions the 
death of both the spouses. In the second part of Beyond 
Our Power” he has described a great strike of workmen and 
a terrible catastropiie, and shown that the antagonism of 
interests; could effect notlung ; only hope and faith were able 
to inaugurate a better state of society. : 

As adyrical poet Bjornson is the first of his land. He has 
writtert its national anthem, We love that land,” ^hich 
unites to real simplicity a great depth of feeling, while it 
glances babk/6n the saga period of Norway witfr keen 

• It was suppressed by the Government and its author was imprisoned. 
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inriSigiftative power. “There .is a'jta^y^ar j|^e^ 

I,wSll guard ftiy Couptry,” and >' TfifevHor^^egtmS^ii^r are 
all, of the same patrioVic character. ' ; . .. 

fh.the latter part of his careei:^ Bjoriisdn has abo ^tjalcen an 
active part in politics. He has travelled through Kot way, and 
attended innumerable meetings in order to inflame her country- {- 
men .against::if.the' present union with Sweden — he would 
modify -it profoundly of dissolve it. At times he fills the press 
with his complaints, denouncing the Swedish Government, to 
which he attributes the most aggressive designs against the 
Independence of Norway. He has had recourse to an 
influential Russian journal, to warn the great power of the 
North against the danger of Swedish ambition, to winch lie 
also attributes the intention of reconquering Finland, and he has 
^pressed his profound faith in the peaceful mission of the 
^pire of the Czars, It is evident that Hjornson will not be 
remembered by posterity as a politician ; but his fame as the 
poetic voice of Norway will be immortal. 

Am,ong living authors there is no name witli which the 
world is more familiar than with that of Henry Ibsen. As his 
dramas have been translated into all European languages, and 
have been discussed by the most accomplished critics, it would 
be superfluous, in so brief a survey of Norw^ian literature, to 
do morei than notice his career and his ‘%ost important 
works. 

He was born at Ski, a little sea-port town of , 3 outhern 
Norway,' in 1828, and was the son of a trader, vi^o was of 
Danish extfaction. As on his mother’s side also he had Datiish 
forefathers, he is scarcely Norwegian by descent. Wiiile'he 
was still a child, his family was reduced from prosperity; to. 
comparative poverty, and this change seem% to have cast a 
shaviow over his youth. His temperament was strange and 
diflident. His deep sensitiveness developed into a morbidness’ 
that inclined him to pessimism. Early in life he was apprenticed 
to an apothecary at Grimstad, where he satirized his neigh- 
bours, and wrote sentimental poems, of which, indeed, onty a 
few, have been preserved. The events of 1848 — he had just at- 
tained his twentieth year at that date — excited him greatly, and 
were applauded by him as an enthusiastic friend of liberty. It 
was undeiir Hiese circumstances that he wrote “Catiline ” whpse 
genesis Ibsen’s. biojgrapher has thus explained : “ The impression 
of the evils cif 'Ihe world, of the people's enthusiastic attempt 
at in^tectiori add of their bloody defeat, the thougjbf of the 
hostilft’iJbditing' on which he lived himself, ambitious df^ams of 
the the despondency into which he fell as to; the possi- 

..;htUfy pf^eir rcalizationjv/aithand doubt, . worship 'ef genius 
scorn of- 'htkn, wdfl fermentatio.n through 
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that youthful drama, which has one of histor)r’s most notorious 
characters for its hero,” The world was rotten ; it needed 
renewal from its foundations, but the ascessories were too little 
and the talented renovator was not great, not good, not noble 
enough, so he must fall with his task unaccomplished.* It was 
apparent that, while still a youth, Ibsen regarded the world as 
so corrupt that the only remedy was a great social revolution ; 
but he beheld it with such sad eyes that he could scarcely 
distinguish its brighter sides. 

In 1850 he went to Christiania in order to qualify for a 
university degree, and wrote a short play, which, though of na 
permanent value, was accepted at the theatre, where Catiline 
had been rejected. It excited but little attention, although its 
author came into notice as a talented young man, He then 
became part editor of a periodical and contributed several 
poems to its pages. But his literary labours did not replenish 
his purse, and he was even reduced to sell the greater part of 
the small edition of Catiline as waste paper to a hawker. 
He interested himself greatly in the labour movement, which, 
despite its European character at that period, was« however, 
comparatively insignificant in Norway. He had intercourse 
with its leaders, and, owing to the nature of his contributions 
to a workman’s newspaper, was for a while in danger of being 
arrested by the police. He had no faith in liberal politicians, 
and castigated them in a little play that he wrote at this period 
and that was entitled Norma, or a Politician’s Love.” Hence- 
forth he regarded with disdain all political parties. 

When a national theatre was inaugurated at Bergen in the 
following year, Ibsen was appointed its dramaturgist and colla- 
borator with a salary of about £60 a year, but at the same 
time he was granted a* smaller sum with which to complete*, 
his education as a scene constructor abroad. After visiting 
Copenhagen and Dresden in this intent, and studying the 
history of the drama theoretically, he returned to Bergen, 
and began his real career as a dramatic author. In *^St. 
Han’s Evening’* he showed himself an innovator, when he 
turned into ridicule the “ fairy romaniicism ” that had so great 
a vogue in Scandinavia. He wrote successively three 
historical dramas, “Lady Inger of Oestraal,” The Banquet 
at Solhaug” and “ Olaf Liljekrans.’' The last met with the 
greatest success, and was represented at the theatre of the . 
capital. But it was handled severely by the press, whose critics, 
with the exception of Bjomson, who discerned the genius cf 
its author, accused him of plagiarising a play of the Danish 
poet, Henry Hertz. 

After Ibsen had been appointed director of Christiania’s 

* Henry Ib^en : His works : A sketch : Henry Joeger* 
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theatre, he published, in 1^38, “ Warriors in Helgeland.'* fie 
had originally written it in a ballad metre, but subsequently 
transformed it into prose, based on the style of the 
Saga, after Bjornson had set him the example ih his first 
romance^ Ibsen had studied previously Saga literature, and 
its influent had been apparent in The Banquet at Solhaug 
as regards the motives, and some of the characters, though not 
in the style. “Warriors in Helgeland ” was his first great 
work — his preceding dramas were scarcely more than experi- 
men,ts. It is based on a part of the Volsunge Saga, where the 
love of Segurd and Gaunar for Brynhild is related. 

His greatest historical drama that treated of a Scandinavian 
subject was “ Kings* Qualities/* which appeared in 1864. Its 
main, idea was that in the new times kingly thoughts triumph, 
while it was useless to serve up the old again. “ In the struggle 
between ,thd solution of the life’s task and its opposing cir- 
cumstances lies the tragic conflict in which Ibsen engaged in his 
previous works. His youthful poesy turned upon the contra- 
diction between . qualities and inclination, between will and 
possihiUty, between humanity and the individual’s tragedy at 
the same time. In * Kings* Qualities * these contradictions arc 
carried to their extreme consequences. While Skjale only 
imagined he had the ruler’s call, he failed, for he doubted 
himself ; Haakon triumphed, for he was thorough and really 
believed, in his mission.*** 

It can be deduced that Ibsen referred to the experience of 
his own soul in this play. It is clear that he doubted his own 
poetic vocation at this time, and that his self-criticism reduced 
him to despair. In the “ Picture Gallery ** he wrote : — 

“ What in the world of laughter merits more the slight 
Than Elegies about a lytic dearth, ^ 

And Poesy, that penshed at its birth, 

Sob of a heart foilorn of all but^grief and night 

He found it impossible to retain for long bis post as director 
of the theatre at Christiania. He came in conflict with a Danish 
colleague, whose chief object appaiently was to arrest the 
development of a national stage in Norway, ip the interest 
of the play-writers and actors of Denmark, who had the 
gre^t;er vogue. Ibsen joined with Bjornsem in founding 
a society that was called by the same name as the famous 
Norwegian club of the preceding century at Copenhagen, viz* 

The Norwegian Society.” But when it paiticipated in politics, 
Ibsen, withdrew. 

#^^*‘The Comedy of Love** was his first great satire on modern 
Institutions. It represented a series of every-day men and 
Women whom he had observed himself. Ibsen examines them 

♦ Henry Joegei. 
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all from- the pnint of viewvf love, and, like Diogenes 'with 
his lantern, seeks a man without success. All seems dead, ** a 
grief disconsolate.” The people are like scorched stems' 
a forest fire had left amid the waste.” He denounces hasty* 
marriages, which are in general moral bankruptcies. The best 
mainstay of marriage is, in his eyes, not love nor money, but 
something better, the still stream warm from the heart of 
affectionate esteem, that can honour the chosen companion 
for life,” He estols ” the gentle spirit that heals the wound, 
the manly strength that bends to bear, the balance that 
endures through years, the arm that is the prop and ’sure 
support of peace ; ” these all conduce to happiness in marriage. 

This comedy excited considerable animadversion, espe- 
cially among the clergy, a member of whom had been the 
target of Ibsen’s satire. He made many enemies, and was 
left in the lurch by society. His purse was scanty, and 
the world began to consider him an unsuccessful genius. 
At the same time he was much discontented with his country- 
men : he was a warm partisan of the close union of the 
Scandinavian lands, and he denounced the lukewarm belp 
given by the youth of Norway to their Danish ** brothers 
in distress,” After so many meetings, processions, -speeches, 
and toasts in favour of a united Scadinavia, not only did the 
Government of the peninsula refuse to interfere when the 
pinch came, but there were few Norwegian volunteers who 
were ready to risk their lives in the plains of Schleswig against 
the German aggressor. 

Disillusioned by the events of 1864, and displeased by the 
hostile attitude of Christiania society, he left Norway the 
following year, it was then supposed with the intention never 
to return. > 

It was at Rome, where he took up his residence, that lie 
wrote the first play that attained popularity throughout the 
North, and established his reputation. “ Brand ” painted with 
great poetical power, in sombre colours, the sadder side of 
Norwegian life on the rocky coast. The hero of the poem 
is a pastor who, in his disinterested efforts to infuse life 
into religion, becomes a fanatic, and finally perishes under 
an avalanche, after vainly attempting to lead his flock in a 
crusade. The only glimpse of sunlight in this sorrowful drama is 
derived from Agnes, the pastor's devoted wife. It was a power- 
ful indictment of official Christianity. Brand was “ the incar- 
nation of the qualities that Ibsen missed in the social condi- 
tion of Norway,” which seemed to him wrapped in a self- 
complacent slumber. In “ Per Gynt,” his next play, which was 
received with still greater favour, the hero incarnated the 
qualities that had taken their place. He was the type of lax- 
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nestS| halfness, and want of thara^ter : Ibsen had found a 
nejiv cause for the social defects of the time, and that was 
its/ unreality, which had had recourse to an imaginary world 
of' dreams. Romanticism is typefied by Per Gynt and is 
brought to judgment as the cause of corruption in society. 

“ The Youthful Alliance ** introduced a new era in Norwegian 
literature, as well as in the theatrical history of the country. 

• From its appearance (in 1869) can be dated the great develop- 
ment of modern play writing. It was nearly the first realistic 
play in Norway, and the first in which a natural modern 
dialogue was employed. It satirized the phrase-making of 
politicians, their want of earnestness and of personality ; and 
it spared neither. of the political parties. 

The changed position of affairs occasioned by the war of 
1870 still further disillusionised Ibsen. The old system of 
Government was confirmed, and instead of an era of “person- 
ality/* a state citizenship became the main-stay of society* 

. Unable to find a foothold in the present time, he turned his 
attention to the past, and sought to discover a key to the 
enigma of the world in the period when the classic heathen 
civilization 'was dissolved. The result was “ The Emperor and 
Galiloean,'’ which appeared in 1873. play the mystic 

Maximas seems to express Ibsen's own views of the course of 
the world's history. “ There are three kingdoms/* said Maximas ; 
“ first the kingdom which is founded on the tree of knowledge ; 
then the one that is founded on the cross ; the third is the 
great kingdom of mystery that must be founded both on 
the tree of knowledge and the cross.'* It is the last con- 
ception of the future that Ibsen has evidently taken as his 
ideal of society. 

.His subsequent plays have unsparingly denounced the insi- 
dious social flaws that impede its realization. He has drawn 
back the curtain of propriety, and has exposed the decrepit 
column and worm-eaten beam ; and he has called for 
their removal, even though the whole edifice should fall on 
our heads. He began with a strong attack against the hypo- 
crisies of society, and, in The Pillars of Society, finally induced 
the respected leader of a typical Norwegian society to de- 
nounce himself as a hypocrite, after he had perpetrated 
numerous villainies of which the law could not be cognizant. 
In “ The Doll's Home he assailed the current views about 
marriage, and showed how the union between the heroine, Nora, 
and: her husband, Helraer, was not a valid one, owing to the 
latter's incapacity to understand what such a union really was, 
and he emphasized this view through Nora’s desertion of her 
btisiband. In the Ghosts " he treated marriage from the 
point of view, of the responsibility of the parents as regards 
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their children. The question in this play was whether it had 
been right for Helen Avling, the wife, to live with her 
husband. Their child was the unlucky victim of the father’s 
excesses i his parents had done him the wrong of presenting 
him with a wretched existence of which he himself would be 
quit. In The public Enemy he denounced the hypocrisy 
of the whole of society in a more emphatic manner than before 
or afterwards. The grsat feature of the play was the speech 
its hero, Dr, Stockman, a daring experiment, which no dramatic 
author had yet attempted ; it had an intensely revolutionary 
tendency : . . . the maj«)rity have the power, — the more 

the pity — but they have not the right. I have the right and 
the small minority that includes only those who have acquired 
the new genuine truths.” 

In Wild Duck,” Ibsen’s next play, a great change is 
observable in his views of life. He had become at once more 
pessimist and more indulgent, and seemed to argue that 
men cannot bear the truth, and so it is best to leave them to 
their lies. Hjalmas, the father of Hedwig, the heroine of the 
play, does not enjoy the complete confidence of his wife, 
because the latter has a secret which she conceals from him. 
When he was in danger of succumbing to the deception that 
had been practised on him, his great friend, Gregers Werle, 
undertakes to enlighten him. But he has not taken into 
account the wretched want of character of Hjalmas, who 
typifies every-day humanity. Instead of promoting happiness, 
Gregers makes mischief ; and all his efforts only serve to 
disturb the domestic peace, and to induce a scene that ends 
with the death of little Hedwig, a scene that is perhaps the 
most pathetic Ibsen has written. 

In his three following dramas we find three feminine types, 
each of which represents a different characteristic of tnfeir 
native land : Rebecca in Rosmerholm ” is from Nordland, 
and her life reflects the wild nature of her early home. In “ The 
Lady from the Sea,” Ellida is from the romantic West coast. 
Hedda Gabler is from the capital, a product of society life 
and convenance. In ^‘Rosmerholm” love prevails ; in ^‘Lady 
from the Sea,” woman’s emancipation triumphs, through a 
husband’s indulgence, over a natural affinity. In Hedda 
Gabler there is no solution, but a plea for a discriminating 
altruism. 

In the play to which “Architect Sol n ess gives the title, 
that person shows himself to be a real child of this century of 
competition. He eschews no means where it is a questiou of 
his own advancement. He is a genuine type of egotist. He 
is able to will, but is none the less a divided personality, a 
new* example of the halfness of the age. He is burdened with. 
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m cot|fld«pjq0 jtbat he regret |s notroiore hcKoyant it dees 
not restrain him from criige ; it does not free Him frjS^m chagrin, 
'll) order to have an opportunity of adding to his |>rofessional 
'reputation* he burns down his wife’s inherited Home, with a 
view .to replacing it by a construction after his own design ; and, 
as the result Of this deed, he has to mourn the death of his 
children, who are burnt with the house, while his wife receives 
so severe a shock that her health is ruined. In his aspiration 
he is prompted by Hilde Wrangel, the most positive feminine 
figure Ibsen has drawn. She admires Solness, and remembers 
with delight how he stood on the church tower that he had 
just completed, many years previously, before he had aban> 
doned ecclesiastical architecture. She begs him to repeat 
that performance, and impels him to climb to the pinnacle of 
his last nefv building, which was to take the place of the house 
bp had burpt. But he loses his balance and falls dead at 
her feet. He perished through his own temerity, for he was 
no longpr able to climb so high. His career and fate appa- 
rently treat symbolically the materialism of the present time. 

In the last few decades, perhaps, no author has influenced 
the world so deeply as Ibsen. He has called in question the 
current notions of social morality, against which he has 
placed an immense note of interrogation. A pessimist as regards 
the present order of things, he is an idealist for the future ; 
and the tendency of his work is to prepare for a new era 
in whiph both justice and morality will be considered from 
another point of view. He has denounced, in tones that all 
must hear, the social evils which the veil of decorum has com* 
cealed. He does not appear to believe in the regeneration 
of humanity, and latterly he seems to regard its frailty with 
compia&sion. He is the most skilful and boldest dramatist 
•Of the age, and at the same time a master of style, which is 
a model for all Norwegian writers. 

The period of Norwegian literature that was introduced 
by, the . revival of Saga style can boast of a novelist who 
is not less popular in his native land than Dickens was 
in England. Jonas Lie is always in touch with the national 
he faithfully reflects its intimacy ; discusses its vexed 
qujestiops, and, above all, instructs it. His rise to fame 
wa^ .48 l^ttdden as his popularity is great. A short novel, 
which ; appeared in 187S, took the public by storm. It 
lyas palled “The Visionary.” In a style that is remark* 
a^ble, its delicacy and spnsibiiity, it traced the career 
of .a^.ypung man, David. Holst, who was credited with the 
gift of. speond sight, while bis overstraiiipd mind bordered 
pn msanUy. He fell in love with a beautiful and intelligent. 
I^r), whob by- hw elevating influence oq, his character, was 
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able to save him from an ap{§arently inevitable fate. In this 
touching stofc’y Ipve is opposed to atavism, Daniel Holst’s 
old doctor represents modern society in his view of the 
(Question. He holds that his patient has an hereditary tendency * 
to madness, and must, therefore, refrain from marriage— not ’ 
only for his own sake, but for posterity. Susanna, the object 
of David’s passion, was, however, of another opinion, and 
thought that she must cling to him precisely because of 
this tendency ; she maintained that love was able to cure 
him, and Jonas Lie admits that she was right as regards the 
special condition of her lover, apart from other considera- 
tions. Yet in his last novel, ** Dyre Rein,’* one of his most 
interesting productions, the author seems to take a sterner view 
of the matter, and to pronounce against the marriage of the 
victim of atavism. The hero of that tale, wh() has an hereditary 
taint of madness, dies by his own hand to save posterity from 
woe. 

There were features in ‘^The Visionary” that were original 
and epoch-making ; the author had discovered a new refuge 
for poesy, and captured for romanticism its last province : it 
was also the last work of an essentially romantic stamp in 
the literature. He takes a novel view of fancy, which, he thinks, 
in its visionary form, does not differ greatly from a malady. 
In Susanna” he has created a new feminine figure, which he 
has subsequently modified or varied, but not abandoned. She 
is the type of a wife who is superior to her husband by her 
strength of will and power to act, yet at the same time has a ^ 
gentle and womanly nature that guides and supports him. She 
takes the initiative, because she is the stronger. She is one of 
the most popular characters in Norwegian fiction, 

Jonas Lie was originally a lawyer who was gifted with a 
poetical temperamenjt, had a strong literary taste, and a deep 
love of nature. He was involved in a commercial crista, 
and in consequence constrained to abandon his profession. 
He had recourse to journalism for a livelihood, and wrote 

The Visionary ” with a view to paying his debts, which he was 
not legally compelled to do, at the age of thirty-seven. His 
first novel was, however, so full of promise that the Norwegian 
Parliament— often a generous patron of literary talent — granted 
him a small stipend. In fulfilment of the condition of its 
bestowal, he visited Nordland and the sea coast of Norway, 
and published an interesting account of his voyage. He 
followed this up with ‘*The Three Masts : Future,” in which 
he described with great reality and truth Nordland’s life and 
scenery. 

Like all his novels, it contains a lesson, which in this case 
turned on indi^stry and perseverance. The Pictures from 
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{lorway* appeared in 1872, and included aoilie detigfhtful 
and characteristic short stories, siich as " Snndmdr's Eight- 
oared Boat,” which is now classical. In 1874 he published 

The Pilot and his Wife,” which was perhaps the first sea novel 
in the literature. In it he has recounted life on the wave 
with fidelity, and at the same time discussed a problem 
connected with marriage. He has advanced a view that is 
similar to Bjornson and Ibsen’s, that unconditional devotion 
and intimacy are necessary to happiness in matrimony and 
that nothing must be concealed between the spouses. 

Jonas Lie has treated of life in Norway and its sea.s. 
He is the novelist of its thousand homes, of which he has 
a profound knowledge. He has told us of the magic — so 
famous in old time — of the Finns, and has given us a 
glimpse of their weird nature. He has created with 
great imaginative power a hundred types of character, 
among which his womanly figures fascinate. He has striven 
to avoid exaggeration, and to depict reality. Following the 
trend of the time, he has adapted his pen to its needs. 
He has a large heart, a deep and buoyant nature, and a high 
ideal. His loftiest aspiration is the true progress and im- 
provement of his countrymen. With the help of a literary 
style that is chaste and effective, he has raised himself to the 
first place among Norwegian novelists. In all Scandinavia, 
it is said, there is no author so popular and so widely read. 
His fame has reached the world beyond, and his principal 
works have been translated into the leading languages of 
Europe. 

From the beginning of the last decade, a new and brilliant 
star was visible in the heaven of literary Norway. But after 
its close only a few weak rays were discernible, where it 
dazzled before ; its sudden decline caused almost as much 
regret as its appearance had excited astonishment. 

In the autumn of 1880, a novel written by a debutant 
appeared, and immediately attained popularity. It described 
the life and society of a seaport town that was recognized 
under the disguise of a feigned name, as Stavanger. The 
sufferings of the poor were contrasted with the easy-going 
life of the magnates ; there was a touching portrait of a little 
seamstress who was the victim of a voluptuary. The chapter 
describing her burial, and that of her betrayer's father, is the 
most brilliant one of the book. It emphasizes bitterly the 
difference between the rich and poor even in the tomb. Like 
Ibsen in ” The Popular Enemy,” he exposes the corrupt in- 
gredients of a small society with which the author was 
thoroughly acquainted. 

Henry Jlgi^er considers “ Garmand and ^orse” to be. the 
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first modern Norwegian novel, and the one that ' most ih> 
fluenced its contemporaries. Its tendency was somewhat 
revolutionary, its tone sarcastic, and it was written a 
language that, in Norwegian literature, has not been surpassed 
for its lightness and grace. Its author was Alexander Kjel- 
land, who had almost reached his thirtieth year before he 
began to write. He became at once the favourite author 
and the darling of society. He was both rich and handsome, 
in addition to bis great talents, and a long career was antici- 
pated fur him. 

His next work, “ Workpeople,” appeared in the following 
year. It was a mordant satire against the official classes of 
Christiania, whoareaccused of laziness^ nonsense and negligence. 
The story turns on a poor peasant’s futile efforts to obtain 
legal justice. It contains some excellent pictures of the social 
life of Christiania, though they are somewhat marred by the 
author’s exaggerated satire. 

Kjelland’s creative powers were so great that his best novels 
followed each other at an interval of a few months. Else ” 
appeared in the same year as “ Workpeople.” It runs upon 
his favorite theme — the contrast between poverty and 
hunger on one side, and prosperity and narrow-mindedness 
on the other. A few months afterwards “ Skipper Worse” 
was published. It is generally considered the author’s best 
novel. It treats of the pietism of the Western districts of 
Norway, that has had its centre in Kjelland’s native place, Sta- 
vanger, since the death of Hauge, the great Norwegian revivalist, 
who restored religion in the land. The author, who was versed 
in all the local life of the town, has sketched with great tho- 
roughness the devotionalists who almost exclusively found 
their adherents in the lower classes. The main personage 
of the tale is " Skipper Worse,” a handsome old tar, whet had 
seen his best years. After a long voyage he ** lays up,” and, 
for want of an occupation, falls in love with a handsome young 
woman, belonging to the devotionaiist coterie. She did not 
really care for him, as she had already bestowed her affections 
on a young peasant who was an enthusiastic lay-preacher. 
Her mother, whose faith had a practical tendency, had con- 
strained her to marry the rich old sailor. His young wife 
initiates him into the secrets of the saints among the reviva- 
lists and Moravian-brothers who fiequent her mother’s houses 
But in their circle he is like a fish out uf water, suffers torture, 
and perishes slowly without adding to the number of the 
elect. There is a striking death-bed scene, where his mother-in- 
law menaces him with the fate of the damned, and terrifies 
him with the evil one, until, at last, forgetting his actual sur- 
roundings, he imagines himself once more a happy sailor, just 
making port after a long voyage. 
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* It wasKjellafld's fate to dtcasion an important Parliamentary 
crisis: A petition had been .presented to the Storthing 
(Parliament) with a view to his receiving for literary merit 
a 'pension which Bjornson, Ibsen and Jonas Lie had been 
previously granted. But, oh the ground that Kjelland’s works 
'* were at all events supposed to stand in contradiction with 
the prevailing moral and religious views of the nation/’ it 
was refused, after an acrimonious debate. The general elec- 
‘tions that followed in 1885 were greatly influenced by the 
refusal of the pension, and the moderate party, who had 
opposed its grant, were completely defeated, and made way 
for the Radicals, who had approved of it ; the latter thus came to 
power for the first time, and they have since controlled the 
destinies of the country. Kjelland did not, however, finally 
receive tlie coveted honour, but he was appointed Mayor of his 
native town. Since the commencement of the present decade 
-he has written little or nothing ; it is said that he has aban- 
doned the career of letters for reasons of health. His works will 
last as long as the literature, and should be perused by all 
who can study it, and the society of the latter part of this 
century in Norway ; but due allowance should be made for 
the author’s satiric tendency. 

Of all Norwegian authors at the present time, there is 
none more racy of the soil than Arne Garborg, He is a 
peasant, who, by his own unassisted efforts, has become one 
of the first literary men of his country. The religious views 
of his father were so narrow that he refused to allow his 
son to attend the village school, lest he should be corrupted. 
Hence Arne Garborg is in a great measure self-taught. He 
began his career as a journalist, and was employed to carry 
on a propaganda in favour of a moderate Christian policy, 
an^* at the same time to attack the modern direction of 
thought from the point of view of faith. In 1877, when he 
was approaching hi.s thirtieth year, he founded a newspaper 
“ Fedraliumen ” (^‘Father’s Home”). It was written in the 
neology invented by Ivar Dasen, and advocated a national 
purification of linguistic and literary culture. Its views were 
liberal, for Garborg had abandoned the conservatism of his 
youth : and though he has always remained profoundly reli- 
gions, he had now become a free-thinker, after having pre^ 
viousiy championed the most rigid orthodoxy. . His first 
peasant novel, Free thinkers," appeared in 1873. Its hero 
was one of them, and its moral was against intolerance* It 
was more real than Bjornson’s idyllic romances, but lacked 
their charm. 

Garborg’s most typical and interesting work w^as ‘‘ Feasant 
^ Students, which is a remarkable study of a young peasant/s mind 
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and hts studi^t life at , Christiania. The author holds that 
there are two kinds of Norwegians in Norway, the country- 
man and the townsman^ and it is so far true, that the majority 
of the leading inhabitants of the towns are of Danish, German 
or Dutch origin, while the peasantry is indigenous. His hero, 
a peasant, is a renegade from his class. He had observed in 
his boyhood the difference between the toiling rustic and the 
ofScial classes, including the clergy. He determined, cost 
what it might, to belong to the latter. They had, he thought," 
a pleasant time on earth, and Heaven was easier of access for 
them afterwards. He awakens the interest of an eccentric par- 
son, who educates him, and inculcates ideals and national aspira- 
tions. The contributions of some religious men enable him to 
prepare for the university. His father ruins himself to further 
his son’s career, and, infected with the latter's example, apes 
his betters, and indulges in strong drink to do so more effec- 
tually. The hero is neither intellectual nor intelligent, though 
he is not without shrewdness. He becomes a poverty-stricken 
wretch, and a sycophant who lives on his comrades at the * 
university. He forgets all his ideal aspirations and comes to 
the conclusion that money is the one thing necessary. 
Without real religious belief, he prepares to take orders as a 
means of livelihood. He is unfaithful to the girl he secretly 
loves and forgets her to marry a wealthy, plain-featured 
woman, who is far older than himself. Garborg takes the 
opportunity offered by his hero’s career to condemn the 
university system of Norway, which is chiefly directed to the 
educatk>n of a number of officials after the German pattern, 
instead of adapting them to a labour State that shbuld resem- 
ble Switzerland. The moral of the story is that it would 
be much better for the peasant to continue to plough his land, 
while he improve*s his mind, than to add to the useless super- 
numeraries of the towns j — at. the present time, agriculture 
is carried on under great difficulties through the dearth of 
labourers. 

A crowd of lesser writers have lately risen to distinction in 
Norway ; they include Hans Aanruds, whose humouri.stic 
sketches of the peasant life of Eastern Norway are unsur- 
passed of their kind J Hans Kinck, who has also written 
admirable novels about the peasantry — in the Western dis- 
tricts; Knut Hansum, a keen observer of the national civili- 
zation, “ the creator of the Christiania romance ; ” Thomas 
Kragh, whose novels are remarkable for their light and agree> 
able style, and their freedom from the fetters of convention ; 
William Kragh, the brother of the preceding author, a deca- 
dent poet, whose artistic miise enjoyed for a time great popu- 
larity ; Heiberg^ a writer of amusing comedies, in which 
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current views are the target of his wit ; the\istbrians Ssrs 
Melsen, and Clara Tschudi, etc. 

* At present, perhaps, ‘ the literature of Norway is more 
characteristically national than that of any other country, while 
its productivity is the greater if we take into consideration 
the scanty population. It is remarkable for its creative power, 
imagination, didactic tendency, depth of feeling, and its inti* 
mate connection with the people’s life. It is essentially demo* 
cratic and idealist, and its tone is buoyant, and hopeful, 
though it has some pessimist writers, who chiefly belong to the 
naturalistic school. It takes the initiative, discusses social 
problems, and prepares the way for the future through the 
writings of Bjornson, Ibsen, and their imitators ; it has left a 
deep impress on European culture, and therefore deserves to 
be studied by all who would understand the tendency of the 
age. 

A. L. Holmes. 



Art. IV. -a VISIT TO UMARKOT, &c. 

I HAD long been anxious to visit Umarkot and to see the 
exact spot where the Emperor Akbar was born ; but 1 
found the place more difficult of access then 1 had expected. 
1 tiled in the first instance to reach it from the Rajputana side, 
but could not find anybody who knew the route. At last I 
arrived at it from the west, or Haidarabad, side by travelling 
down the east side of the Indus from Lahore to Rahoki Junc- 
tion. The difficulty is that Umarkbt is not on any line of 
railway. Though the North-Western Railway has a branch 
called the Hyderabad-Uraarkot railway, it only goes as yet as 
far as Shadipalii, and this is thirty-four miles short of Umarkdt. 
Indeed, according to the natives, the distance is nineteen kos, 
or thirty-eight miles. The branch line, ton, is an exceedingly 
slow one ; there is only one train a day each way, and it takes 
five hours to get from Haidarabad to Shadipalii — a distance of 
only fifty-five miles 1 I performed the journey from Shadipalii 
to Umarkdt by bullock-cart, and this, with the necessary halts, 
occupied twenty-four hours. 

The irrigation canals must, I think, have greatly changed 
the aspect of this part of Sind. Formerly much of the land 
must have been waste, or desert ; but now the road passes 
through wide plains of rice-cultivation, and one might have 
almost thought himself back again in Eastern Bengal. It was 
evening when we reached Umarkdt and began to toil through 
the sands which surround the Fort on one side. I had been told 
that there was a Dfik Bungalow, and, of course, there was not one. 
However, the kindness of the District Superintendent of Police, 
who fortunately happened to be at Umarkdt on tour, and of 
the Mukhtarkar,” or Sub-divisional Officer, relieved me of all 
difficulty. I slept in a Deputy Collector's bungalow within the 
ample enclosure of the Fort, and congratulated myself on being 
within the ancient walls which had protected the infant Akbar. 
Next morning, however, 1 discovered that this was all a mistake, 
and that, according to local tradition at all events, Akbar was 
not born within the Fort, but out in the open country, in a spot 
nearly a mile N.-N.-W. of the walls. No doubt, this was 
where his father’s little force was encamped, and it is likely 
enough that the Hindu Rdna of Umarkdt would object to the 
presence of a number of undisciplined Muhammadan Moguls 
inside his Fort, and 1 have, therefore, no difficulty in accept- 
ing the tradition. 

Tim Umarkdt Jail is within the Fort-walls, and the Jailor, 
a member of an old Sind family, kindly took me out to the 
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site pointed out as Akbar's bifth>plac^ A small cupola, erected 
in 1898 by Syed Mciher Shah of Kliajrari, Taluqa UinarkSt, 
m'arks the spot, and an inscription on it in English and Sindi 
records that " this stone was erected in honour of Emperor Akbar 
the First, born here in 1542, reigned 49 years from 1556-1605.” 
Then follow the names of the Deputy Commissioner for the 
time being, and of others. The monument stands on a rising 
' ground surrounded by a railing, and is approached by a broad 
grass-path. This is not the desert-side of Umarkdt, and there 
was a garden and other cultivation and trees all round about. 
Close by was a cotton-field in full pod. Outside the cupola, 
but on the same mound or terrace, there is a stone shaped like 
a milestone, and made of Haidarabad limestone, which records 
in Sindi that this was Akbar’s birth-place. It wrongly gives 
the date as 963 A. H., for Akbar was born in 949, or 1542 
A. D., and 963 A. H. is the date of his accession. The error 
was pointed out some years ago by Kavi Rai Sydmdl Das of 
Udaipur in a paper on Akbar’s birthday read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1886, but it has not been correct- 
ed, This stone was, I was told, put up by Mr, Tyrwhitt, who 
was Deputy Commissioner of Umarkot some forty years ago. 
It is, therefore, not a contemporary or ancient record* but I was 
told that there had been previously a terrace or pucka platform 
marking the spot. I would suggest that, as the stone is only 
some forty years old, there would be no desecration in having 
the date corrected. 

The story told to me by the villagers was that, when 
Humayun and his wife, Hamfda Bdnu, were flying from the 
pursuit by Humayun’s brothers (they really were fleeing 
from Mai Deo, the Rajah of Jodhpur, who was in collusion 
with Sher Shah), they approached Umarkd^i and came upon 
a holy man who had his seat near what is now the Resala or 
police Lines. He asked Humayun who he was, etc., and when 
Humayun told him and also spoke of the condition of his 
wife, who was near her confinement, the hermit bade Hamfda 
BAnu to go and rest at a spot to the northward, which he 
pointed out, and he prophesied that she would there give 
biith to a son who would one day become Emperor of all 
India. Hamfda obeyed his voice, and, having gone to the 
spot, gave birth to Akbar. It was marked by the presence: of 
two bushes, one, an dky (the Calotropis gigantea or milkbhsh), 
and the other a ber, i,e, the jujube tree (Zizphus jujuba) 
and so the child received the name of Ak-ber! Such is the 
Sindian's explanation of the Emperor's Arabic name, which 
he supports by pointing to the numerous milkbushes still 
growing in the neighbourhood. 

Umarkot, with its high, old walls of baked earth, is a very 
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striking place, for it stands just on the borders of the desert, 
and might be called the Parting bf the Ways. Few things 'are 
more impressive than the view from the top of the central 
bastion. Turn one way and you will see luscious greenery, 
leafy orchards, andVerdant rice-fields; then turn to the east, and 
there is nothing but arid, desert sand. It recalls to the mind 
the description of the invasion of locusts by the prophet Joel : 

The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness/^ 

There are several old guns on this bastion, and on one is an 
inscription in Persian stating that it was the work of Mustapha 
Beg. Nearer the muzzle is another inscription, also in Persian, 
stating that the gun came from the workshop of Niydz (?) 
Khuda Khan Bahadur, servant of (?) Sliahmat Jang, and dated 
1160 A. H. On another bastion, beside one of the gates, the 
spot is pointed out where the last Rajah of Umaikot leapt his 
horse from the battlement on the approach of the English 
and so made his escape. If he did, he deserved to be a 
comrade in arms of the hero of Kingsley's ballad of Alte 
Nahr, and of the solitary Mameluke who escaped from Cairo. 
They also show a mark high up on the castle-wall which they 
say was made by the Rajah^s horse when the Rajah was 
exercising him in the road below ! On the massive, and old- 
looking wooden gate there is a Persian inscription by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. 

Inside the fort-walls and below the Deputy Commissioner’s 
bungalow there is a fine garden and orchard with a large well, 
which is said to yield the best water in Umarkdt. Embosomed 
among the fruit-trees there is a stone cupola, similar in shape to, 
but larger and handsomer than that over Akbar’s birth-place, 
which was erecteef in memory of Herbert Edward Watson^ De- 
puty Commissioner of Thar and Parkar, who died at Umarkot 
in February 1894. reminded of the monument erected 

at Bhagalpur over a bundled years ago to Auguhtus Cleve- 
land, for the inscription says that the budding was erected by 
the suboidinate officers and the Zamindars of Thar and Paikai* 
in testimony ot Mr. Watson's good qualities and in token of 
their affection for him. Api>arenily Mr. Wat.son fell a victim 
to the unhealthiness of Umaikot, for the place is very feverish, 
and European Officers are unable to stay there through 
out the year. There is an old tree in this garden, which is 
said to have sprung from the root of a still mc^re ancient one 
on which Mdiiii, the heroine of Umaikot, used to swing 
herself when a child. 

This mention of Mdrdi leads to a consideration of the proper 
mode of spelling the name Umarkot. According to my inform- 
ant it is properly spelt with an 'ain, and owes 
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its derivation to ona Umar^ a Id uhammadan of Delhi, who fell 
in idve with a daugliter of thi^dcsert, hence called Mdrdi, and 
for her sake came and built Umarkot. The story of the loves 
of Umar and Mirdi is the subject, I believe, of several Sind 
ballads, and is told in various ways. Tdhir Nasydni, one of 
the historians of Sind, who flourished about the end of the 
l6th century, wrote a poem about it, presumably in Persian, 
to which he gave the name of Ndz u Niydz (coquetry and 
coaxing). Tdhir also tells the story at considerable length in 
his Tdriich Tahiri, or Hisbiry of Sind, of which there is a good 
copy in the Library of the Nawab of Rampur. The passage 
is translated in Elliot’s Historians of India I 260, and will also 
be found at page 13a of the Rampore MS. According to the 
story as told by TAhir, MArdi’s conduct and adventures resem- 
ble those of the heroine of Manzoni’s charming story of I 
Promessi Sposi, and he mentions Akbar’s indignation when 
the tale was mistold by a poet introduced to his Court, and 
how it had to be correctly given by Miizd Jdni Beg, the last 
Independent ruler of Sind. Mdrdt, Tdhir tells us, was a beauti- 
ful desert maiden who lived near Umarkot, where, indeed, the 
site of her house Is still pointed out. She had been betrothed 
to a man whom Elliot and Burton call Phog, but who according 
to Professor Dowson, is named Nabakuk in the Persian MS., 
while the Rampore MS. gives the more likely name of Bhdnkar, 
or Bhdngar. Her parents, however, found a better match for her 
and gave her to somebody else. The disappointed Phog, or 
Bhfiogar, went to UmarSdmra who was the prince of Sind, and 
who. according to Tahir, was a Hindu, and told him that his own 
suit was hopeless, but that such a beauty as Mdrdt deserved a 
place in the royal harem. At once Umar disguised himself, 
and,<setting off on a swift camel, arrived at Mlariii’s house and 
abducted her. But Mdiui was virtuous and refused to submit 
to his wishes, and Umar, like Rudolph in the Italian story, was 
struck by her innocence and refrained from dishonouring her. 
He kept her for a year in his palace, hoping that she would 
consent to marry him ; but, when he found her inflexible he 
sent her back to her husband. The latter acted like Ram 
towards Sita and refused to believe in her virtue. The news of 
her ill-treatment reached Umar, and in his indignation 
he gathered an army and marched against Mdrdi’s village, 
resolved to punish her husband and her relatives. But Marui 
was as wise as she was good and beautiful. She boldly pre- 
sented herself before Umar and pointed out to him that he, 
as her ravisher, was the person really to blame, and that 
it was unjust that he, after having committed one great 
wrong, should commit another by devastating her country. 
Uhlar recognised the justice of her rebuke, and, recalling his 
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army, and snminonrng^ MdfdPs husband to his presence^ be. 
prepared to swear to Mirdi’s innocence and*^ to attest it by ^ 
undergoing the ordeal by fire. Again Mdrdi rose to the 
occasion and declared that, if any one must go through the 
ordeal, it was she herself. She accordingly passed through 
fire, and, like Sita, emerged unscathed. Umar, not to be out- 
done in generosity, followed her example and with a similar 
result. This double miracle removed the husband^s doubts ; 
he took back In's wife, and everything ended happily. Accord- 
ing to a note in Elliot, one Zamiri has also written a poem 
on this subject, and the story has also been told by Captain* 
Burton in his book on Sind. Elliot points out that, though 
Umar is described by Tdhir as a Hindu, yet he spells the 
name with an and he observes that Umarkot is generally 
written with an In the Rampore MS., however, Umar- 

kot is spelt ^jvith an aliph,* and Tahir does not refer ta its 
being named after Umar Siimrd. On the contrary, he speaks 
of Mdrui’s home as being situated near the fort of UinarkAt, 
as if the name had existed before her time. 

I had thought of crossing the desert to Bamer and so 
getting on to the Rajputana railway, but I Was told that 
the thing was nearly impossible, owing to the famine and the 
want of water. The distance from the railway station of Bamer 
was, I was informed, 120 miles, and even if I could get camels 
and supplies, the journey would occupy about a week. So I 
reluctantly turned back and retraced my steps to Shadipalll 
and Lahore. I made the return-journey to ShadipalU by 
camel, and hired two, one for myself, and another for my 
luggage, for Rs. 4 or Re. i-io less than the cost of the bullock- 
cart. We started at ^4-45 P.M. and travelled till midnight, ^ 
chiefly by the light of the moon. Near Sufi we had a pictur-** 
esque crossing of a river by moonlight. After twelve we 
halted till daybreak in the village of Akhri till daybreak, 
and eventually reached ShadipalH at 8-20 A.M. in abundance 
of time for the train. 

Abul Fazl’s Grave. 

The mention of Akbar*s birth-place naturally leads to a 
notice of his friend and secretary's grave, which I visited not 
long afterwards. It does not seem to be generally known 
that Abul Fazl's body, or at least his headless trunki U 
buried in the village of Antri, or Antari, about fifteen miles 
S.-S.-E. of the town of Gwalior, The fact is not recorded 
in General Cunningham’s Archaeological Reports and I am 

' ( I | | " ' ' " ' * II . .1. II II .■ I '■ ^ , " 

♦ This pOants to the name being derived from A mar, immortal, like 
Amritsar»and on the whole this seems to be the most probable origin of 
the name. 
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Indebted for the information to the Darbar-i* Akbar, or Akbar’s 
Court, a valuable workmen Akbar and his grandees recently 
published in Urdu at Lahore. 

Like Umarkot, Antri is rather a difficult place to get at. 
It is a station on the Indian Midland Railway, but the 
passenger trains do not stop there, and the goods train, which 
has some third class carriages and does stop at Antri, is often 
behind its time. The station, too. is about two miles beyond 
the village, and on the way to Jhansi. I went from Gwalior 
on an ekka, hoping in that way to get there before evening; 
but unfortunately the pony was inefficient, or had already 
been tired out, for we took five hours to go, and the whole of 
the night to return. The Naib Tahsildar of the village, M, 
Asghar Ali Khan kindly showed me Abul Fazl’s tomb, which 
most of the villagers seemed unacquainted with. It is a small 
and unadorned building. A low quadrangular flat-roofed room, 
reminding one by its shape of the pictures or the Kaaba, 
stands on a terrace, and on its floor is a pent-house shaped 
tomb of bricks and mortar. There is no inscription and no 
ornamentation of any kind. The building stands in the 
middle of the village and was surrounded by a garden of pot 
herbs. It had altogether a neglected and desolate look, and 
one felt surprised that Abul FazFs friend and master, the 
Emperor Akbar, had not erected something more sumptuous, 
or that the Maharajah of Gwalior had not taken more care 
of the place. But Akbar did not long survive his friend, and 
his last years were clouded by distress. Moti Khan, an old 
servant of the tahsil^ told me that there used to be an inscription 
in Arabic and Persian, and that he had seen it, but that the 
stone was removed by a Sahib twenty or twenty-five years 
♦ tigo. I have as yet been unable to learn* who the Sahib was, 
or what has become of the inscription. The Darbdr-i-Akbar, 

488, speaks of Abul Fazl's being fortunate in his resting- 
place in that the villagers of Antri light up the tomb with 
thousands of lamps every Thursday. I regret, however, to 
say that this is a mistake. The villagers hardly know who Abul 
FazI, or Fazlu, as they call him, was ; they place no lamps at 
his tomb, and the only person who at all looks after the grave 
is a wandering beggar. 

The place where Abul Fazl was killed does not seem to be 
exactly knowp. Moti Khan said he had heard that he had 
been killed just after coming out from Dattia, which is a railway 
station beyond Antri and nearer Jhansi. But it would appear 
from De Laet's account, quoted in Blochmann's life of Abul Fazl, 

^ Lahore, 1898, at the Rafdh Am Press of Maulvi Saiyid Mumtaz Ali. 
The author of the book is Shains-al Ulama Maulvi Mahommed Husain 
Sahib Azad who has unfortunately become deranged. 
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prefixfed to his translation of the Ain Akbari, that the’ murder 
took place much nearer Gwalior than Dattia and even than* 
Ahtri. We are told, too, that when the news of Bir Singh's* 
preparations was brouglit to Abul FazKs men^ they suggested 
to him that he should fall back upon Antri, which was six 
miles off, and where there were imperial troops, Abul FazI was 
then on his way to Agra^ and probably therefore he would 
not take the direct road to Gwalior, but would leave it and 
Antri^ on the right. According to the account in Bloch* 
mann's biography, p. 15, the murder was committed on Friday, 
4 Rabi -al-awal, ion A. H.=i2 August 1602 — , at a distance 
of about half a kos from Sarai Ber (?) and about six kos 
from Narwar, The whole country in the neighbourhood 
of Antri is hilly and jungly, and fit for ambuscades. Even 
now it is haunted by tigers and panthers, and not long 
ago, when a syce was leading his master’s horse by night 
along the high n ad between Antri and Gwalior, a tiger, or 
panther, came out of the wood and put his teeth into the 
horse’s haunch, but did no further harm. Probably Abul 
Fazl’s companions returned to Antri, bringing the headless 
corpse with them, for Raja Bir Singh sent the head to Jehan- 
gir at Allahabad, Who erected the tomb, we do not know; 
but it may have been Abul Fazl's nephew, Abdur Rahaman. 
One would not like to be a remover of bones, but still if some 
fortunate chance laid the grave bare, it would be interesting 
to know whether the skeleton was headless. 

Antri is a very old village, and was once of much greater 
importance than it now is. It is full of old pucka buildings, and 
the Naib Tahsildars sent me an inscription on a mosque there 
which shows that it vvas erected in 938 A. H. (1531), ue.^ in 
the second year of ^Humayiin's reign. The Persian is as. 
follows : — - 

A) 

* 

The derivation of the name Antri seems unknown, but pro- 
bably it alludes to its position within ravines. According to 
Moti Khan the name is properly Abtari. 

Anarkali's Tomb. 

This is in Lahore, and is also connected with Akbar’s me* 
moiy, but in a much more tragic manner than the tomb at 
Antri. 

According to local tradition, Anarkali, e pomegranate 
bud, thus recalling the charming Gulnare of the Arabian 
Nights, and the Balaustion of Browning, was the beautiful 
wife of concubine of Akbar. One day he? was sitting, arranging 
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ills turban by a niirro| lyhich beheld in iiis hand, and Anar- 
’ -kali was standing besi<^e him. Suddenly Jehangir, or Selim,, as 
be then was, entered the room and smiled on Anarkali. The 
hapless girl returned the greeting, and Akbar. who saw ^ in his 
mirror what passed between the two, rose up in his wrath and 
commanded. that A^narkali snould be buried alive. This was 
done, and all that her princely lover could do was to erect 
afterwards a beautiful tomb to her, memory, and to inscribe on 
it his own name and an affecting Persian couplet. The story 
is tpld by Mr. Eastwick in Murray's Handbook for the Pinyab, 
.with the difference that Akbar is said to have seen the signal 
between the two lovers by means of the mirrors on the walls 
of the Shish Mahal, or Hall of Mirrors. Mr, Eastwick also 
jeays that Anarkali's proper name was Sharifa-un-nissa or 
^^adar^h Begam. There is also an account of the tragedy in 
Syed ,Muhammed LatiPs history of Lahore, and in Thornton 
and Kipling’s Lahore (Lahore 1876) p. 88. It is a story that 
for Akbar’s sake one would fain not believe j but I fear that it 
is too true. The tradition certainly receives support from a 
passage in Terry's. Voyage, p. 408, of the edition of 1777, 
where it is stated that Akbar thought of taking the strong 
step of disinheriting his eldest son, Selim, “ upon high and just 
displeasure for climbing up unto tite bed of Anarkali. his 
father s most belpved wife (which name signified the kernel 
of a pomegranate) and for other base actions of his,’* Terry 
was Sir Thomas Roe's chaplain, and was in India only a few 
years after Akbar's death.* At p. 387 he tells us of Jehaiigir's 
having put one of his own wives to death, under even more 
horrible circumstances, close to where the English ambassador 
,was residiifg. • 

Anarkali's tomb is a lofty and spacious dome, and gives its 
name to the civil station of Lahore. Inside is a beautiful 
marble sarcophagus, with the words Majniin Selim, the 
enraptured Selim, carved upon it, and also the following Persian 
couplet 

b jk hi fki »T 

1; ffjjs /i. lit 

“ A|i l If I could but once more see the face of my. sweet- 
heart I should continue to thank my God up to the day of 
'judgment.” 

* Akbar died in 1605, abd Terry speaks of being in India in i6r8. The 
date of the erection of An'aikali’s tomb does nbt dppear to be khbWn, 
but probaoly was idoo.'. ' 

. .t ,| am indebted for Ibis copy to Mr. Atkins, the Deputy Oommissrioner 
bfiAhore. 
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Unfortunately the tombstone has been thrust away from Its 
original position under the dome and -placed in a corner which 
is generally so dark that the carved lettering, which, according 
to Mr. Eastwick, surpasses everything else of the kind in India, 
can hardly be seen. When Mr. Eastwick visited t|>e t^^mb. 
some twenty-three years ago, he found that it had been removed 
from its original site and thrust into a closet, where it W, 
covered with dust and the impurities of bats. Things are hot 
much improved now. When I visited it, I did not see. any bats, 
but sarcophagus was brpwn with dust, and heaps pf wastd 
paper' were lying about. I'hough not exactly in a closef, 
it was in a side-portion' of the room and close to the 'wall.' 
In one respect its condition is worse than that which existed 
in Mr. Eastwick’s tjme. The building was then used as a 
Chprch, so that the surroundings were in harmony with the 
tomb. But now it has become a record-room, and the part 
where the tombstone is is probably used by the'daftaris for 
keeping their strings and their wrapping-papers. As the 
tombstone is no longer ta situ and has no remains under- 
neath it, would it not be better to remove it to the Lahore 
Museum, where the carved letterings could be seen to advan- 
tage, and where poor people could admire it without having to 
fee a chaukidar ? 

The building over the tomb has been so long desecrated, 
that it is probably not advisable to make any change. The 
desecration was not begun by the English, for the building was 
given by Ranjit Singh to his Ftench officers as a residence ; 
blit the English improved upon their original, for they moved 
the sarcophagus from under the dome and dug up poor 
Anarkali’s bones d Id Kitchener. The building was large 
enough for a human residence ; but, when it came to be dedi- 
cated to a God who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
his servants felt bound to disturb Anarkali^s dearly-bougb't* 
resting place and to thrust her bones under a turret. 

H. Brverioge. 



Art. V.~THE collapse OF SPAIN. 

L ord Salisbury’s apt, but humiliating, description of 

Spain as a dying kingdom savours of the journalist, 
rather than of the diplomat ; nevertheless, since it has been 
uttered, there is no reason why the most sincere well-wisher of 
the Spanish nation should shrink from taking note of the utter- 
ance. There need be nothing unfriendly in asking ourselves 
what amount of justification it may have in actual facts, and 
whether any causes of decay can be found in past history. 

Now, no one can deny that, little more than three hundred 
years ago, the Spanish JEmpire was on a par with the 
greatest of world-dominion^*, alike in power and extent. When 
Philip II succeeded his father, in 1556, he ruled Spain, 
gradually extending his power over the whole Peninsula, from 
the Pyrenees to Gibraltar, and from Lisbon to Alicante. His 
sway was acknowledged in Sicily and the greater part of 
Italy ; Holland and Belgium were his, if he could hold them, as 
also was Franche Oornt^ ; the whole of North America, ex- 
cept small French and English colonies ; the whole of South 
America after 1580; the Philippine islands and many places 
in Africa; such an Empire, as had not been traversed by the 
Roman eagle in his widest flight. By the end of the next 
century the Spanish navies had been ruined by the English 
and the Dutch; Portugal and her colonies had been lost; 
Naples and Holland had revolted ; Franche Comte had gravi- 
tated to France. In the beginning of the i8th Century Aragon 
and Catalonia asserted the right to side with Austria in the 
war of Succession ; Gibraltar was reft from the kingdom ; and 
by the Treaty of Utrecht Sj ain had to surrender all claim to Italy 
* and Flanders, Less than fifty years later the temporary capture 
of Havana and Manila showed beyond all doubt the impotence 
of ^ain against Great Britain ; in 1807 began the terrible 
struggle against Napoleon in which our country nobly lavish- 
ed blood and treasure on the Spanish side, without winning 
any gratitude from the Government or the people. During 
the reign of the restored Ferdinand — 1814-33 — American 
colonies and dependencies were lost, save Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which continued to be held and misgoverned. And now 
these, too, are gone, and the Philippines are as good as gone, 
with them ; and nothing is left of the mighty Empire of the 
sixteenth century except a few useless islets and a set of home 
provinces wasted and disaffected. 

History shows that the irremediable decay of great States 
has usually been due in the outset to the faults and follies of 
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a single statesman. What occurred in Egypt, Nineveh, and 
Babylon was repeated in less conspicu^ais parts, of the old 
world ; and the fact forms a noticeable illustration of th^ 
dangers of hereditaiy monarchy, where a single ruler can, by 
weakness or negligence, undo the labours of his energetic 
forefathers. 

One of the most obvious piirallels to the decline of Spain 
is to be seen in the case of the Roman Empire, which Gibbon 
shows to l^ave begun about the beginning of the third century 
of the Christian era, when, to casual observers, it must have 
seemed as vast in power as in extent. From the Rhine to 
the Euphrates the known world was enjoying peace and pros: 
perity under the strong rule of a great soldier ; and any 
little trouble in the Northern part of our remote Island must 
have appeared but as a passing cloud upon an otherwise clear 
sky. The character of the Emperor Severus, and some of 
his conditions, were not unlike those presented by the later 
Emperor Charles V, in Spanish history. Each was by birth 
a stranger to the central country of his mighty dominions, 
Cliarles being a Fleming and Severus an African. Each was 
wise, stern, and tenacious ; each at last wearied of power and 
confessed the vanity of human wishes in their most complete 
gratification ; the abdication of the later Sovereign being 
anticipated by the complaints of his prototype, Omnia fui, 

wWxW {I have been everything^ and found all vain) 

was one of his bitter cries. My empire will come to nothing 
if my successors are evil,'' was another. His successors were 
his sons, the elder of whom was the infamous Bassianus, 
known to posterity by the nickname Carj^calla," from a 
Gaulish mantle that he was wont to affect. And, as his father 
liad presented a forecast of Charles V, so did some part of this 
monster's caieer rc«einble that of Charles's son, Philip II, of 
Spain. Like in being brought up under the eye of a wi^e 
and warlike father, Philip and Caracalla were both destitute 
of manly vigour. Each killed a brother, the modern tyrant 
adding the murder of a son. There were, indeed, differences 
of character between the murderous maniac of the Palatine 
and the dull plodder of the Escurial ; but each watched the 
cradle of nascent Ruin and each baptised the infant in the 
blood of his unhappy subjects. 

Whether the decadence of Spain is common to all the Latin 
races on the shores of the Mediterranean is as great a question 
as whether that decadence is ultimate and beyond control. 
One, thing at least is sure ; namely, that the long duration of 
Latiii^ civilisation has never indicated the possession of 
stability. The rough adolescence of the old Roman Republic 
gave little tranquillity and little happiness to the community. 



, THE COLL.A.PSE OF SEiUN. 

. Ifte Augustan age we cau only see anything through the 
Medium of poetry~and courtly poetry. Tacitus and Juvenal 
^vare at hand to show the ways of the time that succeeded 
^ Augustus. Under the Antonines a certain amount of welfare, 

' doubtless, existed ; hut the whole period from Nerva to Com- 
modus was less than three generations. What followed we 
know ; the Empire was a scene of civil war, conspiracy, mili- 
tary insubordination ; and every species of villainy and vice 
flourished, until all was swept away by successive waves of the 
Barbarian deluge. Since the reconstruction of European ^ 
aociety the state of Italy, France, and Spain has been little 
hotter ; the student will vainly search the records of those 
^countries for a century of welfare or common order. 

Jn using the convenient phrase “Latin races/' one does not 
mean to ttnply that the people of the North-West Mediterra- 
^nean are of the blood of Latium. Even In Italy, the 
Teutonic element was so largely infused by invasions of Goths 
and Lombards as to be, in all probability, predominant. In 
France all that is noble in the national character is due to the 
Belgian race known as Salian Franks," with the possible 
exception of the Celts of Brittany, immigrants from Cornwall 
or Wales. Reverting to the case of Spain, wc know that 
Peninsula to be the home of many distinct races ; the Iberians 
of the Basque provinces, the Vandals of Andalusia, the Visi- 
goths of Leon and Castile, and the Gallo- Romans of Aragon 
and Northern Catalonia. The point to be remarked is that all 
^these races became fused into the three nations of France, 
Italy, and -Spain — ^as we know them lo-day— by the adoption 
of Roman law, language, and creed. 

That is what"^ constitutes the common character and destiny 
of the “ Latin races and it is that to which consideration is 
due In endeavouring to apprehend the case of Spain. That 
.the higher classes of Spaniards are dignified, courteous, and 
romantic, and the general population patient, temperate, and 
brave, none who know anything of the past and present of the 
Peninsula will deny. But it is equally true that, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, all these qualities have been, 
so to speak, wasted in perennial failure. Philip, in his hour of 
glory, was unable to cope with the Dutch, or to conquer the 
English, two petty powers who did not even combine to oppose 
him ; and who — had they combined — had not the tenth-part 
of his material resources. And this debility — which has gone 
on ever since — is entirely due to the character and conduct of 
the plodding bigot, Philip the Second, son of the .Flemish 
Emperor Charles. , 

Spain, up to his time, had been the nurse of heroes;*^ After 
the fall of Rome she had became the object of African cupidity. 
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For seven centuries her disunited provinces were filled with 
slaughter by Arabs and Moors, fiercely fought by the Christians 
with varying fortune. At length the Crescent definitely waned; 
tjhe Moslems were sjowiy pushed into the South West ; in 
same year Granada was captured, and Columbus landed 
in America. The union of the various provinces ensued, ap,d 
the si;tteenth century witnessed the vast, though unenduriug, 
greatness of the Peninsular dominion, with a yearly revenue of 
280 millions. The line of Charles V came to an end in his 
miserable namesake who died in 1700 ; but before that the 
famous Spanish Infantry had been beaten by the French and 
Jamaica taken by the English, and the revenue had sunk 700 
per cent. 

Spanish prestige was now dissolved, and the country lay 
helpless, a prey to Austrian and French ambitions. Early in 
the nineteenth century all the Colonies broke into successful 
revdlt, with the exception of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines ! and these have been in more or less ungovernable rebellion 
for many years. To such a pass have bigotry, pride, and sloth 
brought one of the finest countries in the world. 

To all human judgment Spain has sunk to rise no more. 



Art. VL—HISTORY OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 

SOCIETY. 

T he Church Missionary Society, which has recently been 
celebrating its Centenary, claims to be the most success- 
ful as well as the most extensive of all the British Missions 
labouring in foreign parts. It was founded on the I2th April 
*799 — sixteen clergymen and nine laymen in England having 
constituted themselves into the Church Mission Society ; and 
its membership was extended to everyone within the Anglican 
Communion. At first the Society encountered great difficul- 
ties ; aid was not forthcoming ; and indifference and apathy 
were met with in every direction. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury accorded the society very luke-warm support ; and 
after the first year of its existence he simply declared that he 
would look on its proceedings “ with candour.” Moreover, no 
English candidates were forthcoming as missionaries to foreign 
regions. The Committee of the Society, however, persevered 
amidst these adverse circumstances ; and after a while two 
German missionaries offered themselves for foreign service. 
Indeed, after the first ten years of its existence, the Society 
succeeded in despatcldng only five missionaries to the We.st 
Coast of Africa, and all of these were Germans. Two English- 
men about this time went out to New Zealand as missionaries 
under the Society’s protection ; but they were settlers in 
the Colony, and supported themselves, and simply worked 
as lay-helpers in the Mission cause. The first Englishman 
who was regularly trained as a missionary was Thomas Not ton, 
who came to India- with the first batch of Evangelisers in 
1816. In 1813 the East India Company. wa% prevailed upon to 
remove the restrictions on missionaries entering India ; and in 
1816, as just stated, a batch of four missionaries was sent to 
Madras, and one of these was a German, named Rhenius, who 
has left a reputation as a missionary in South India. 

In l8t6 the Church Missionary Society extended its 'bpera- 
tiotvs to the Native State of Travancore in the extreme South 
of l#dia ; and in 1 820 two of its mis.sionaries were sent to the 
adjoining Briti.sh Indian District of Tinnevelly. The work qf 
the Society in Travancore and Tinnevelly has been attended 
with such conspicuous success that special notice of its labours 
here will not be amiss. In the Native State of Travancore the 
then British Resident, Colonel Munro, invited the. .Sodety’s 
Missionaries to establish themselves ; and they thus Began their 
work under his powerful protection. ' - ' W j " 

At first the Society worked in conjunction With the Syrian 
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Christian Churchy which had existed on the West Coast 
of India from the earliest periods of the Christian Era. In 
1837 on the accession of her Majesty the Queen) 

the Chinch Missionary Society decided on acting indepeh- 
dently ; nevertheless, friendly relations have been main* 
tallied with its ancient ally ; and, when possible, the Society 
still co-operates with it. The Head-quarters of the Church 
Missionary Society in Travancore are situated at Cotta- 
yam, which is a fairly large town ; and a College is now* 
maintained there by the Mission and is regarded as one of the 
prominent Educational Institutions of South India. The 
Mission work in Travancore progressed to such an extent that 
in 1879 it was found necessaiy to consecrate a special Mission- 
ary Bishop for Travancore and the neighbouring Principality 
of Cochin ; and the Rev. J. M. Speechly was the first Prelate 
chosen for the newly-cieated Missionary Diocese, which had 
hitherto been under the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Madras. In 1885 two Archdeacons were appointed for the 
new Diocese. One of these was a European, named the 
Rev. J« Caley ; while the other was a Native Pastor, the Rev. 
K. Koshi. At present the Church Missionary Society has 
numerous stations throughout Travancore and Cochin, and 
maintains many schools and dispensaries. The local progress 
of the Society may be gauged by a comparison of the following 
statistics 

At the time of the accession of Her Majesty this portion of 
the Mission supported 5 European Missionaries, 63 Native 
Agents, 54 Schools and 1,800 scholars ; whde there were no 
Native Clergymen and haidly any converts Fifty years later 
there were 8 European Missionaries, 15 Native Clergymen, 148 
Agents and nearly 20,000 converts ; while there were 13 c 
schools with about 4,000 scholars. At present there are tvyelve 
European Clergymen (in addition to the Missionary Bish6p), 
27 Native Pastors, 466 lay Agents, and 36,060 converts ; 
while considerably over 9,000 pupils attend the Mission 
Schools. 

In Tinnevelly the progress of the Church Missionary Society 
has been still more marked. As already stated, two Mission- 
aries were despatched to this region in 1820 ; in 1826 a 
large Mission Church was erected at the Military station of 
Palamcottah, and operations were undertaken with much zeal. 
Very little progress, however, was made duririg the commencing 
years ; and about a decade after the accession of Her Majesty, 
when the Zillah Judge of Tinnevelly was called upon to 
furnish a return of Christians employed in his Court, he could 
find only one Christian, who occupied the exalted office 
of Court sweeper. Almost identical conditions obtained 
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ji^png thjB CoIIecJor^s Subordinates ; and in fact in every 
Department pf the District. By the time, however, of the 
Qqeen’s Jubilee of 1887, matters were very different ; there 
were upwards of 56,000 Native Christians in Tinnevelly ; 
there were over 15,000 pupils (of whom 3,200 were girls) 
attending the local Mission Schools ; and at present the num- 
ber of Native Christians has increased, and there are 51 Native 
Clergymen, the European missionaries being employed as 
• Superintendents and as Heads of the Educational Institutions. 
In 1877 a Missionary Bishpp was appointed for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel at Tinnevelly ; and recently the 
Church Mission Society has subscribed to a common Bishopric 
for both these bodies. The Missionary Diocese, according fo 
the latest arrangements, has been placed directly under the 
Metropolitan of India. 

In the meanwhile the Church Missionary Society had extend- 
ed its activity to other parts of the world; by 1819 no fewer 
than 55 Missionaries had been despatched to the West Coast of 
Africa, to New Zealand, Constantinople, Calcutta and Madras ; 
and by this time the annual income of the Society had attained 
the respectable figure of ;f25,ooo. By 1823 the Bombay Presi- 
dency h^id been included in the Society's operations, and most of 
the large towns in Bengal and the Nor,th-West Provinces were 
occupied ; and during the decade 1813-23 ninety missionaries 
had been sent abroad. Matters progressed favourably now ; 
the Anglican Church, which at first did not exhibit much 
enthusiasm for the welfare of the Society, became actively in- 
terested in its doings ; and in 1841 two Archbishops and several 
Bishops of the established Church joined the Church Missionary 
Society. 

In the same year the Telugu Mission was started in 
India, and has proved a great success atpong the Natives 
of. the northern Circars in the Madras Presidency. Bishop 
Corrie, of Madras, was the first to advocate the starting of a 
Mjiss^pn aniong the Telugu population of his diocese ; but he died 
in 1836, and the project was temporarily abandoned. The 
matter, hoiyever, was soon taken up by others, and subscrip- 
tions, to the extent of £2,000 were raised for the purpose 
of .opening a Missionary School at M.asolipatam. In 1841 
the /IReverend F. Noble, of Cambridge University, and 
Beyerend H. W. Fry, of Oxford, came out to India in CQunec- 
tion . with this special Telugu Mission. Mr. Noble .took up 
the .e^.ucatjqnal wgri connected with the Mission, and.fo.una- 
pd the Noble .College, wjhich w now a .well-knowi]i: .E[dpca- 
tipnar Institution in Sout^ India. Mr. Fry, on the pther 
.hand; devoted himself to purely missionary lal^tir, and, 
jaftpr doing .e;)i;cellent work, die^ in .1848. ' Qtbprs', boerever. 
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took up his task and good results have been achieved/aind 
in i860 a Mission to the Kois, a semi-civilised tribe of Gohds, 
was set on foot. When the Telugu Mission was first started, 
it had only three Schools with 126 scholars, but, by the time 
of the Queen's Jubilee of 1887, was maintaining 133 Edu- 
cational institutions of various sorts, with over 3,000 scholars. 
There were then 8,000 converts, and there Vvere 6 Native* 
Clergyrtien with 179 Native Agents. There are how con- 
siderably over 14,000 converts, while 14 European and 18 
Native Clergymen are labouring in these regions. 

About the time of the institution of this Telugu Mi'ssif>n, 
two Missionary Agents vvere sent to accompany an exploring 
expedition to the Niger. No results vvere obtained, but the 
Niger region was thus eventually opened up for Mission labouii 
One of the two Missionary Agents just alluded was a young 
Negro, named Samuel Crovvther. He had been rescued as a 
boy from slavery and had been educated by the Church 
Missionary Society at Sierra Leone, and was a Catechist at 
the time. Owing to his intelligent services during the Niger 
Expedition, he was sent to England, and, after undergoing 
the requisite training, was ordained in 1843 by the Bishop 
of London. He subsequently became the first Bishop of the 
Niger, and is well remembered for his excellent work. One 
day he met his mother by accident in the streets of Abeokuta 
having about thirty years previously been forcibly taken from 
her by slave-raiders. The old^ woman became one of the 
first converts to Christianity and was duly baptised. The 
yhole of this region has now been subjected to Missionary 
influence — this particular branch of the Missiun being known 
as the Yoruba Miision. 

In 1844 Missionary labour was extended to the East Cdast 
of Africa, and a station was established at Mombassa. In the 
same year several Missionaries went to China, and one of 
these, about five years subsequently, was made the first Bishop 
of Victoria. 

In 1849 the 'Church Missionary Society celebrated its Jubilee, 
after a successful career of half a century. By this time there 
*were a hundi^ed thousand Christian converts under its auspice's 
in Asia, Affick, America and Australasia ; while it maintained 
126 iSifssioh Stations aind 356 Missionaries in foreign parts, 

After^this giea't prtf^rtss was made and during the 
ten years Missions were established in tiik Punjat^ in thb 
Onttail Provitice's, in Oudh and in the country of the Santals. 
The Sbci^i moreover, eWteftded its operation^ to C^ina, 
Tales(rine/(^hsta^htin6ple, the island of Mauritius, ceVtafh parts 
Ndrt^arn Pacific khd the Red Indian region^ bf Arn^ 
/Ak the outbreak of ihh 
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jrav® to a great deal of discussion about the attitude of 
Government towards tnissionaries in general ; but Lord 
Lawrence declared that ‘*(!hristian things done in a Christian 
way will never alienate the lieathen. It is when uii-christiaii 
things are done in the name of Christianity, or when Christian 
things are done in an un-christian way, that mischief and 
.danger are occasioned.” Eventually most people came"* over 
to this view, and the Society’s Mission work was continued. 
During the sixties, however, interest in Foreign Mission labour 
abated considerably in England, and no very great progress 
was made ; nevertheless, in 1868 a Mission to Japan was started, 
and at present it is in a very prosperous condition. By 
1872 the period of depression had been tided over ; in the 
following year the income of the Church Missionary Society 
was largely increased ; and a fresh impetus was thus given to 
missionary activity abroad. In 1875 Persia was brought 
within the sphere of the Society's activit)', and in this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the Church Missionary Society 
is almost the only English Society which has undertaken 
work among Miihammedans. In the same year a Mission to 
Uganda was organised ; and the circumstances under which 
it was started are extremely interesting. The Daily Telegraphy 
of the 15th November 1875, published a letter from Mr. Stanley, 
which had been written from the Capital of Uganda ; and in 
this letter there was a direct challenge to Missionary Societies 
to establish themselves in this region. Two days later the 
Church Missionary Society received an anonymous donation 
of ;£^5 jOOo to accept the challenge. A special Mission was 
consequently sent to Uganda and has been doing excellent 
york. . , 

lA 1879 the Bhil Mission in India was started ; and by i88l 
Divinity Schools had been established at Allahabad, Madras 
and Poona, in addition to the School founded at Lahore by 
Bishop French. In 1886 the Medical Mission at Quetta was 
instituted ; while extensions of Missionary activity took place 
in China- and Japan. Morertver, a Mission Station was establish- 
ed at Bagdad, and missionaries were despatched to Egypt, 
some of whom subsequently went to the Soudan. For work 
in the Soudan the Church Missionary Society has a Special 
Fund, Which has been raised in memory of General Gordon. 
About this time also Missionary Bishops were appointed in 
East Africa and Japan. 

Ever; since, it is needless to add, the Church Missionary 
Society has made great progress; at present there are 
over 246,000 Christians in various parts of the world who 
belpng to the Society, and of these about 65,000 are' Copimimi- 
K^ts; Nearly 2,300 Schools and Colleges are 
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with some 84,000 scholars, while there are 496 Mission Sta- 
tions with 802 European Missionaries (including 393 Clergy)* 
and 6,097 Native Christian Agents (including 340 Clergy). 
In India there are 131,000 Native Christians under the aus> 
pices of the Church Missionary Society. Over 170 European 
Clergy are maintained, while there are a little over 150 Native 
Pastors, There are also about 60 European and 3,000 Native 
lay-helper**. The Society, in addition, employs 14 Missionary 
Doctors, and it is computed that over 300,000 people are 
annually treated in the Society’s Dispensaries and Hospitals. 
The Church Missionary Society also maintains some 300 Col- 
leges and Schools, which are attended by 45,000 scholars. 

In fine, it is beyond dispute that the Church Missionary 
Society has been extremely successful ; and its missionaries 
are now recognised both as preachers of the Christian Gospel 
and as Educators of the various people among whom they 
labour ; but as this paper is simply intended as a historical 
sketch of the progress of the Society, no opinion is expressed 
as to the religious merits of its work. 

A KeeSS. 



Art. VII.^A SATI HOLOCAUST- 

T he greatest S^thupathi of the Ramnad country, or the 
Maravar country as it was more usually called, was 
• Ragunatha D^van, known as the Kilavan (Tamil for “old 
man ’*) in history. He was so-called because he ascended the 
throne, force of character being the weapon he employed in 
making his way there, at the late age of fifty-five. He died 
within the first lustrum of the eighteenth century, after a 
reign of a quarter of a century. The ordinary Hindu belief 
is that immediately preceding the death of a great ruler a 
mighty cataclysm gives warning of what is about to occur. 
And ao it happened in 1709. An intense drought prevailed 
during the greater part of that year, and at the end of it 
there was a tremendous cyclone. A strong gale from the 
riorth-east began in the early morning, extraordinary rain-fail 
lasting till noon ; then the wind and rain suddenly ceased, and 
a calm continued till sunset. Shortly afterwards the wind 
rose again, blowing from the south-west, and lasted through- 
out the night. The result was a fearful inundation. Vast 
lakes were formed by the bursting tanks discharging their 
contents over the low-lying lands. Increased in volume every 
moment by the rain and by the freshets coming Idown the 
river-beds, the lakes overflowed the sinking lands of the Mara- 
var country. In the darkness of night, and almost before the 
unfortunate inhabitants could realize what had occurred, there 
came down upon them a mighty wave, carrying in its sutging 
course the wreck of houses and temples^ stryggling sl)eep and 
cattle, the corpses of men, women and children, and half- 
ripened crops of every description. All that was most useful 
and valuable in the country was swept away. Thousands of 
souls were lost in the vain attempt to flee. Only the very bold 
and vigorous managed somehow to escape. Next morning the 
sun shone on a most pitiable spectacle. The whole country 
was submerged, except a few high tracts which appeared like 
islands amid the surrounding waste of waters. The rice-crop 
had disappeared ; and many cultivated fields were covered 
with sand and salt-earth. Most of the tanks and wells were 
fouled and poisoned, and a disastrous famine followed. Then 
died the veteran, the great Kilavan. The people had looked 
to liiml^ alleviate their sufferings, and his death seemed to 
aggravate their miseries. Numbers emigrated, disheartened. 

To propitiate the manes of the great ruli^r and in the hope of 
c entering paradise with him, bis forty-seven wives sought Sati, ■ 
■ Some little dis^nce from, the town of Ramnad, a large deep 
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ditch was dug, and filled in with a great quantit}^: of sandal- 
wood. At the appointed time the body of the deceased prince 
clothed in rich garments was placed on the pile, which was set 
fire to in many places whilst the Brahmans performed the 
usual ceremony. When the flames from the lower part of the 
pile leapt high, the procession of victims came forth towards 
the altar On which they were to be immolated. Jewels decked 
them from head to foot and garlands of flowers crowned their 
devoted heads. Round and round the pit they moved in 
procession. Tlien at a signal from the principal widow they 
stopped. Holding high the sword which her departed lord 
had been wont to use, she addressed his successor to the 
effect that the weapon he saw was that whereby his King 
triumphed over his enemies, and admonished him to see that 
he used it for that purpose alone, and not to stain it with the 
blood of his subjects. Govern thein,^' she added, “as he did, 
like a father, and like him you will live many a happy day. 
There is nothing now left for me but to follow him where he 
is gone.'* Thus concluding, she placed the sword in the hands 
of the new King, and, crying aloud, flung herself boldly on 
the funeral-pyre invoking the names of her gods. 

The second widow was a Kullar by caste and the sister 
of the Tondiman Rajah of Pudukottai, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Kilavan shortly after he commenced his reign. 
He was present ; and into his hands his sister had to deliver 
the jewels with which she was adorned. As he took posses- 
sion of them he wept bitterly and embraced her tenderly. But 
she was quite unmoved. Gazing for a brief space now at the 
pile and now at the attendants, and crying out at intervals : 
O ! Siva, Siva, she sprang on the burning mass as boldly as 
did the first. 

The remaining forty-five widows now followed one after • 
another, some going to meet their fate with firmness, while 
others did so with an abstracted and bewildered air. It is said 
that one of the latter so completely lost her nerve, that she 
ran and threw herself on the neck of a Christian soldier who 
happened to be by, and implored him to save her. The man, 
alarmed at the public attention attracted to him, shook her 
off so violently that she lost her balance and fell headlong 
into the pit. With whatever exhibition of courage these 
women threw themselves on to the pile, yet no sooner did 
they feel the heat from below than they frantically strove to 
escape from their doom. Rushing hither and thither, strug- 
gling and fighting, tumbling over one another, they struggled 
in vain to reach the edge of the pit, whilst the air resounded 
' with piercing screams and groans. To smother their cries and 
to hasten the consuming of the mass, heavy faggots were 
VOL.* cx ] 6 
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thrown on the heads of the victims, and their voices grew 
■ feebler and feebler till they were finally lost in the crackling 
,and roaring of the flames. The bodies consumed, the Brah- 
mans approached the reeking pile, and, after the performance 
of certain ceremonies, collected the charred bones and ashes, 
and, securing them in rich and rare clothes, Iconveyed them to 
Rameshwaram and there consigned them to the sea. The 
.funeral pit was now filled up, and a temple erected on the site 
.in honour of the King and his faithful wives. 

Father Martin, of the Madura Jesuit Mission, writing about 
.this time, says that, when the Kilavan's wives immolated 
themselves, Sati was practised only by the wives of Princes, 
and no women of ordinary rank, not even brahmans, were 
required to sacrifice themselves when their husbands died. 
But women of the Rajah caste, pretending to believe that they 
.were descended from the ancient sovereigns of India, and in 
.consequence bound to follow the customs of their ancestors, 
indulged a morbid vanity by performing the act of self-cre 
mation. Very rarely did Brahman widows think proper to 
go through the ceremony, and the practice was altogether 
unknown amongst other castes. Father Martin further gives 
it as his opinion that no woman of princely rank could avoid 
without disgrace and loss of honour : and that the hesi- 
tation of some was overcome by the constant entreaties and 
remonstrances of their relatives, their courage at the supreme 
moment being fortified by intoxicants. These remarks, made 
In 1713, are confirmed by those of Abb^ Dubois made a century 
later after a long residence in Mysore. It appears, however, 
that princesses in Madura were not absolutely bound to consent 
to Sati, and were not always despised and held degraded on 
account of their refusal ; for we read that the great Queen- 
Regent, Mangammal, declined the hbnour and yet reigned 
long and prosperously — the regency was in fact a reign — , and, 
notwithstanding her amours, left behind her a more honoured 
name than most of her predecessors did. 


E. H. B. 



Art. Vlir,— an ACCOUNT OF WESTERN NEPAUL; 

T ANSEIN is situated a little to tlie eastward of Palpa, the 
old capital of Western Nepaul, The latter spot con- 
tains a well-known shrine of Bhairava which is held in vener- 
ation by the people, but it is now an insignificant place, contain- 
ing only a few dwelling-houses. Though Tansein has recently 
grown into more importance, it was unknown to our old 
atlas-makers. The latitude of Palpa is 28“ 8' North and the 
longitude 83® 30' East. Srinagar, which is 1,000 feet above 
Tansein, is an uninhabited place, whence the snow-capped tops 
of the Himalayas are visible. Some eight miles from this place. 
Is the small hamlet of Kheva, whence the Gunduk may be seen 
flowing, in a narrow glcn, down the hill. Here lives Colonel 
Meen Bahadur, the late representative of the Nepaul Govern- 
ment in British India, He has a solitary hermitage on this 
spot, whence he commands a view over the whole of the beauti 
fill scenery below. This gentleman belongs to the family of 
Rana wliich has the upper hand in the State. According to 
their traditions their ancestors, in the beginning of British rule 
in India, migrated from Odeypore and settled here. In course 
of time, by the sheer force of their skill, fortitude and genius, 
they seized the post of Prime Minister, and they still retain a 
monopoly of this, with the other chief posts. Colonel Meen 
Bahadur himself is a staunch follower of Swami Bhaskaranand 
of Benares and a learned Sanscrit scholar. The climate of this 
place is far better than that of any town in India, the tem- 
perature being as low in summer as that of the plains in the 
beginning of winter. The population consists of I0,000 souls 
resident at Tansein! which is the present military station* fil 
of Western Nepaul. 

The majority of the people follow a peculiar kind of 
Hinduism in a mechanical way, but certain low castes follow 
Budhism, and are very primitive in their manners, customs and 
dress. The Brahmans and the Ranas alone belong to the 
Aryan family, and they exhibit all the intelligence, genius and 
civilization of that great race. It is difficult to ascertain 
when the country was Hinduised ; but even a superficial observer 
can at once distinguish the different classes by their features. 
The orthodox religion of the Benares school is observed by the 
people of higher caste only. The Brahmans alone can be said 
to possess the pure religion of their ancestors, and, from the 
donations they receive from the Ranas, have become im- 
mensely wealthy, and consequently possess the greater part of 
the land. The Ranas themselves are becoming anglicised and 
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are gradually adopting European manners and customs. They 
are half-educated men, with only a smattering of English and 
Sanscrit ; but when they come into contact with an educated 
iriliabitant of India, they 'affect to know everything and thus 
betray their ignorance and expose themselves to ridicule. At 
the same time they are very much afraid of the Efiglish, and, 
therefore, hate them. In spite of appartMit friendship, U 
England once loses her strong liold of India, they will leave no 
stone unturned to crush her. 

What most strikes a foreigner here is the recognition of the 
principle of toleration by the State. Proselytism is not allowed, 
and is punishable ; but adherents of all sects are allowed to 
follow their different religions freely, and if they disturb their 
fellow-citizens in following their manner of worship, or persuade 
them to change their belief, they are punished by tlie State. 
Even a man who changes his religion is punishetl. Budhism is 
professed by the Newars, who correspond to the Bania class of 
India, but are here regarded as Sudras. They have no objec- 
tion to animal diet, and will freely partake of buffalo's flesh. 
Unlike the Hindus of the North-West Provinces, who would 
prefer death to flesh-eating, a Hindu of Nepaul is very glad if 
he gets flesh once a week. Animals are freely sacrificed at the 
altars of the gods and goddesses. There are a few Brahmans 
who have left off taking flesh in obedience to a vow, like cerain 
foolish Hindu women in India, who leave off taking a particular 
vegetable at some holy shiine in obedience to a vow for their 
life. Religious fanaticism, which is the characteristic of the 
Indian people elsewhere, does not exist here. Adherents of 
different religions live peacefully and safely together without 
any feeling of ill-will. The number of Mahomedans is small 
and they are very scattered. They do not form an important 
factor in the population, but are looked down upon as a 
degraded caste and treated with small consideration. It is a 
matter of great wonder to find “the faithful thus yield to the 
yoke of “ the infidel ’ and refrain from the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies and customs for which their stronger and 
more sensitive brethren in India are ready to become martyrs ! 

Custom here, as in all countries, plays an important part, and 
is observed tenaciously by the different castes and tribes. 
Different dialects are spoken by different tribes, who are 
mutually unintelligible ; but there is a lingua franca which 
is intelligible to all, and is spoken by the higher castes only 
in their households ; it is called parbati or pahari. The dress of 
the people is peculiar, consisting of a coat with strings at the 
four corners and tied in front, surmounted by a cap which 
is round, but shorter in front than behind. All Nepali.s, 
li^ether boys or children, males or females, wear a girdle rpund 
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the wafst, and say that without ft they could not move. !The. 
higher castes and the wealthy people wear trousers, but the; 
poorer classes go half-naked, contenting themselves with 
piece of cloth with a string worn round the waist for the sake, 
of modesty. 

In order to protect themselves from cold In the hills they, 
wear a dirty coat round the upper part of the body, tied by 
strings and a girdle. The dress of the females is much simpler 
and more becoming. They wear the d/ioli round the waist 
and a shift round the upper part of the body, keeping the head 
bare and the face unveiled. They like to adorn their hair with 
flowers, and thus present a very attractive appearance to a native 
of the North-Western Provinces, where respectable females are 
secluded from the public gaze. Physical beauty, however, in 
the women is rare. The wearing of ornaments, which is the. 
cause of so much crime in India, is comparatively rare here. 
Gold earrings and ornaments are, indeed, worn, but among the 
up[)er classes the females are generally satisfied with the 
flower-ornaments which they make with their own hands. 
The males do not wear the dhoit and care little for ornaments. 
The sepoys and officers, however, wear a chand and a 
tara made of silver or gold, according to their respective grades. 
The chand is a disc, with an image of some goddess on it, and 
is worn on tlie front of the head-dress, and the tara is a 
circular string tied round the head-dress. Tlus is the military 
uniform and is granted by the State free to all its servants. 
The police wear only a chand stuck in their himama^ a head- 
dress peculiar to munshis and old-fashioned clerks in India. 

The purdah system in its worst form is unknown, the 
women of the higher castes appearing in public when occa- 
sion requires without a veil. Notwithstanding the liberty 
they thus enjoy, adultery is very little known. Among the 
Rana class, an adultress and her paramour are both beheaded. 
A Brahman can kill any person without undergoing the 
extreme penalty of the law. A Brahman is here all in all ; 
but the poor fellow is not extensively read in San<?crir. He is 
granted free land by the State and receives donations from the 
wealthy officer's. He attends and waits on his master like a 
sycophant of the worst kind. He will not cringe and bow, 
bat will raise his hands to offer his benedictions. He is sub- 
servient and servile, but if once an encroachment be made on 
his rights with a view of stopping some malpractice which he 
regards as sanctioned by his shasters^ he will raise the standard ^ 
of revolt. As his person is holy and the abode of the gods, 
he cannot be beheaded or otherwise punished by .the State. 

Thp common weapon of all castes is the national khukri^ 
which serves alike for killing an animal or an cilbmyy 
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and for cutting the boughs of trees for fuel The incomes of 
the people are scanty and their wants are few ; but tiiey are 
contented and satisfied. They are parsimonious to an extreme 
degree ; willingly starving themselves, or living on gruel, in 
order to lay by money. Both high and low are greedy of gain, 
and will accumulate wealth even at the risk of life. 

They are mean, but faithful to their masters. They dislike 
foreigners ; and look upon the people of India with con- 
tempt, calling them ^nadhesi in disgust. Sanitation is unknown 
here. The sweeper class is a limited one, and the Ranas alone 
pay for sweeping the latrines once a month to a sweeper, 
called here pondi. The accumulations of filth which thus arise 
and are left to decompose in course of time, produce various 
zymotic diseases, and cholera annually causes great havoc 
amongst the people. 

The staple food of the people is rice. Wheat, of which the 
people of the United Provinces are so does not grow here. 
Animal diet is freely used by all, without religious scruple. 
The people of the lower castes are very fond of parched rice, like 
the corresponding classes in the North-Western Provinces who 
are partial to parched gram. Bhatmds is a peculiar grain of the 
hills which, when parched, tastes not unlike the parched gram 
of India. Very few vegetables are grown and those of a very 
poor kind. No fruit worthy of the name is to be had ; 
though guavas, mangoes and oranges of an inferior description 
are grown. The people cannot prepare the delicious sweet- 
meats of Agra or Delhi. If they did not take anitnal food, 
their constitution would not withstand the cold climate of the 
hills. They boil the flesh, and, mixing it with salt and other 
ordinary spices, partake of it freely. To crown all, they allow 
flesh to lie putrid for weeks and continue eating it in this 
state. Flesh is not sold in overt market as in India; so the 
people, in order to keep soul and body together, preserve it 
in a rotten state. Fish is similarly kept for months and greedily 
eaten by the people. The Ranas have adopted the Euio- 
pean manner of eating, and freely use fork and knife. The 
Brahmans avoid eggs and pork ; the higher castes do not 
take the flesh of cocks or the eggs of hens. But the Ranas and 
others willingly partake of pork. Beef is not eaten by any, 
except the chamdf^ who will make a feast of a dead cow, 
though the killing of a cow is a heinous sin and a felony 
punishable with death. The Newars gladly partake of buffaloes 
flesh. 

Weights, Measures and Coins, 

27Goruckpuri paisas ... ... make i seer. 

, S seers ... ... ... ... „ 1 dhs^rni. 

l6 dharnis ... .... ..., . i man. 
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One Goruckpuri paisa is equivalent to a tola or a Oompapy^s 
rupee in weight. 

Measure of Capacity. 

10 muthis (handfuls)... ... ... make i mdna. 

8 minas..« ... ... I pithi. 

20 pithis ••• ... ... ... „ I muri. 

Gold Weights. 

lolilsor rattis ... ... ... make 1 masha. 

10 mashas ... ... ... 1 tola. 

Coin. 

40 Goruckpuri paisas ... ... make i mohur. 

2 mohurs ... ... ... ,, l rupee. 

2 Company's rupees are equivalent to 5 Mohurs of Nepaul. 

There are 60 ghatis in one day and night. The day is 
reckoned from the rising of the sun. At 10 ghatis of the 
inYdit, a gun is fired. Tlieyear is luiii-solar like that prevalent 
in India ; but, for all civil purposes, the month is counted from 
the sankranihi. 

No distinction is observed between civil and criminal cases ; 
all being tried alike by a district officer, called here subd. The 
appeal from him lies to a higher officer ; and a second appeal' 
is allowed. In appeals, the officer giving judgment is made 
a respondent. The other party, who is a respondent in English 
courts, is not at all responsible ; but the judge alone has to' 
vindicate himself before the higher officer. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Prime Minister as the head, and other 
legal members at Katmandu, which is the metropolis of 
Nepaul. To this august body appeals from the decisions 
of the subordinate officers also lie. By the criminal law, 
which was framed by Mahaiaja Jung Bahadur, who was 
the first man in Nepaul to repudiate the old and unsuit-^, 
able law of the smritis and adapt the Hindu law to the 
wants of the age by studying the laws of European countries, 
where he had gone with this express object, no difference 
is made between culpable homicide and murder. Every“ 
act which results in the death of a peison, whether such 
act be done intentionally or not, is punishable with death ; 
provided the death results within a period of 21 days. Cow- 
slaughter is a capital crime, and, therefore, punifihable with 
death. The Brahmans, however, enjoy immunity from the 
punishment of death, the extremest punishment that can be 
infiicUd on them being that of life-imprisonment, or banishment' 
for life. Expulsion from caste and enforced slavery for crimes 
tommitted against society are some of the punishments pro- 
vided by the Penal Code of Nepaul. Dithds (judges), without 
possessing any legal knowledge, but having only their own 
common sense to guide them, decide the cases that come before* 
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them. Under such a system, where there Is no case-law 
or legal literature, miscarriages of justice, as may be imagined, 
' are frequent* To crown all, there is no class of pleaders or 
mukhtars to assist the untrained body of judges. In civil 
cases plaints are not stamped, but arc presented on plain 
paper with the sum of one rupee, irrespective of the amount 
of the subject-matter of the suit. 

The postal system is well managed as far as the condi- 
tion of the country allows. On every letter not exceeding one 
tola in weight a stamp of one anna is affixed. As there are no 
railway communications, on account of the mountainous charac- 
ter of the country, delay necessarily ensues. 

There are military and police establishments like those 
existing in India. The soldiers are trained after the European 
fashion, but they are very poorly paid, the subsistence allow- 
ance granted to a common sepahi not exceeding Rs. 4, which, 
considering the market rate of food-grains prevalent here, is 
not sufficient even for a single man. Thus extortion and perse- 
cution of the people hy the soldiers are inevitable. Not only 
do they live in a chronic state of starvation, but, they are 
unlawfully and compulsorily employed by the officers in their 
menial work and are entirely without training. Officials are not 
paid monthly, but annually. There are two kinds of troops, 
one the new and the other the old, known here as 7iai paltan 
and purani paltan^ The former are paid in cash from the 
Treasury, and the latter receive a kind of paper in the form 
of a cheque called tirja, payable at sight by the landlord named 
thereon to the bearer thereof in kind or in money. The 
higher officers, such as Colonels, Getierals and Captains, are 
granted villages, from the revenue of which they realise their 
,pay. Under such circumstances, these officers, being vested 
with full authority, try their best to get more than the villages 
can yield. They grant pattas to whoever promises to pay them 
most, and are thus laud'lords with licenses for extortion and 
tyranny. Under such circumstances, if the ryots live in 
penury and semi-starvation, it is not a matter of wonder. The 
organisation of the police is in no way better than that of the 
military establishment. Yet, notwithstanding all these short- 
comings, the number of crimes perpetrated is small. The 
country enjoys tranquillity and peace, but for these blessings it 
has to be thankful rather to its stronger neighours and favour- 
able situation than to its own strength. 

Though the Government of the country Is nominally 
monarchical, the sovereign has no power and is a mere tool in 
the hands of the Ranas, who constitute an oligarchy, monopolis- 
ing all the high posts and reserving the loaves and fishes for 
themselves and their families. There is no public opinion ; poli<. 
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tical agitation is unknown, and the people calmly submit to the 
ruling power. They are satisfied with their position and have 
no idea of criticising the actions of their rulers. Some of the 
Rana officials publicly carry on trade to the utter disregard of 
the interest of the people. There is no printing press in the 
whole State and consequently there is no newspaper. 

In a word, the best goveined part of Nepaul compares un- 
favourably with the worst governed part of British India. The 
present nominal King is Prithwi Birbikramsdh, But, as I have 
already said, he possesses no power and is a mere tool in the 
hands of his Minister. The fiist Prime Minister of the Rana 
family was Jung Bahadur, who, as is well known obtained the 
Ministership by the slaughter of many innocent persons, and has 
made it hereditary in the Rana family. According to the order 
'fixed by him, the brothers first get the post one after another, 
and then their descendants in the same order. After Jung Baha- 
dur, Ranadip became Prime Minister, but, after a reign of a few 
years, he fell a prey to the designs of his ambitious nephews*. 
He was, indeed, an imbecile and fickle Minister ; and it was 
his weakness that led to the memorable Civil War of 1885, in 
witich many innocent lives were lost. Great credit is due to 
the tlien Resident, who, by his fortitmle and presence of mind, 
saved the lives of tlie refugees who had thrown themselves on 
the protection of the English, and many of whf^m arc still liv- 
ing in diverse parts of India, uttder the benign Government 
of Her Majesty, the Queen. After the Civil War, Bir Shumshcr 
Jung was chosen Minister, An attempt was made by his 
younger brother to assassinate him ; but it failed, and the 
assassin was exiled to a distant part of Nepaul where he might 
have no opportunity of fomenting a fresh rebellion. The 
King and his Minister are called (pinch) and ttn sarkdr^ 
from the insignia they respectively bear. 

Marriage among the Brahmans and the Ranas Is celebrated 
in the Brahm form ; but amongst the Newirs and the Mug- 
gers, it depends upon the choice of the bride and bridegroom, 
and, therefore, resembles very much the system of couitship 
known to Sanscrit writers under the name of Gandharva 
marriage. A man may abduct a girl and keep her for four 
days. This forms a valid marriage. If the parents object to the 
bridegroom and succeed in tracing out the girl within the 
period of four days, the abduction does not constitute a valid 
marriage and is therefore voidable. Divorce is unknown 
among the higher castes, but among the lower classes a woman 
may live with any one she pleases, and her second husband has to 
pay compensation to the amount of sixty rupees to the quondam 
husband. Consequently there can be no such offence as adul- 
ttery or rape in the case of these classes, nor is there any 
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difference observed between tlicm by the framers of the crimi- 
nal law ; while among the higher caste they are next to im- 
possible, since a paramour is allowed by law to be beheaded. 
Polyandry does not exist, but polygamy is the general 
rule, and monogamy is the exception. The Ranas have 
several wives, besides concubines and slaves. The martied 
wives of the Ranas are called Ranis ; and if a slave or a con- 
cubine becomes a mother, she is thenceforth called Nami and 
is respected as a wife duly married in the BrAhma form. On 
account of the existence of the S iti system among the higher 
castes, and the want of the sanctity attached to the institution 
of marriage among the lower classes, widow-remarriage is un- 
known. Truly speaking, intermarriages are allowed, provided 
a man of lower caste does not marry a woman of higher caste« 
Such intermarriages as are not sanctioned by the sages are 
punishable according to the caste of the woman The idea of 
chastity exists among the Brahmans and Kshetriya and more 
especially among the Ranas. Tlie paramour of a woman of the 
above mentioned classes is allowed by law to be beheaded. The 
illegitimate offspring are not allowed the privilege of partaking 
of food fiom the same di.sh or drinking water from the same glass 
with the legitimate children. They get a smaller share of in- 
h' ritance ; but in other respects no distinction is observed. 
To the great credit of the Nepaulese, it may be said that early 
marriage is unknown. Owing to the scarcity of suitable bride- 
grooms, the daughters amongst the Ranas often remain un- 
married till very late in life, but to their credit infanticide is 
not at all practised^ 

The architecture of the country is of the old Hindu style. 
The houses have two or three storeys, . the uppermost being 
thatclfed or tiled according to the rank of the inmates. To 
every house is attached a plot of arable ground on which rice 
and other vegetables are grown. 

There is no courtyard in the centre of the house as in India. 
The temples are of peculiar construction and have pinnacles ; 
but between the pinnacle and the floor there are projecting 
tiles indicating storeys. 

The mode of salutation is peculiar and differs with the caste 
of the parties. A Bralimin will only uplift his hands in honour 
of his master for the purpose of benediction, but, before an- 
other Brahman, he will lie prostrate and touch his feet. All 
other castes also prostrate themselves at the feet of a Brah- 
man. Members of other castes salute their superiors by a slight 
inclination of the body, and by moving the fingers in token 
of honour before the forehead. At lamplight, the domestic 
servants salute their master ; and children and wives jtouch the 
feet of their patriarch. The female slaves chant songs and 
hymns in the evening in honour of the household gods. 
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' The Ranas never go out in public without a State umbrella 
over the head, and two men to support them on' either side. 
A peculiar kind of conveyance, known under the name of 
k'tihi, is used only by the officials. A man ties a wooden .seat 
by means of a leather-belt to his waist and so carries his 
master. He is supported on both sides by men, so that he 
may not fall under the weight. 

There arc two kinds of slaves, known hy the terms of ketd 
and bdndd\ but the sale of children is confined to one caste, 
who are known by the name of kamdrd. Indeed, slavery is 
looked down upon by the rulers of the country here, and every 
attempt is made to discountenance it. The higher castes are 
strictly prohibited from selling their children and are liable to 
punishment in case they attempt to dispose of them. A male 
slave can be had for Rs. loO, and a female for Rs. 300. At 
the lime of the transaction, the parties enter into a written con- 
tract without any formality, and the title deeds tiius exe- 
cuted entitle the holder to the custody of the person of the 
slave. In cases of misconduct, he has a right to inflict slight 
chastisement. The master procures a female slave for the 
male slave, and their offspriiig are sold like cattle. If a slave 
luns away without the permission of his master, the latter can 
have a summons or warrant issued for tlie arrest of the former; 
but if, fortunately, he makes his escape into liritish dominions, 
where slavery is penal, he becomes free. Sometimes these crea- 
tures arc manumitted by kind-hearted masters for their good 
services, and thenceforth their status is changed, and they attain 
to the more ciignified status of gkalli. Slaves of the above 
description are known by the name of ke(d in tlie language of 
the country. The bettef looking of the female slaves are as 
a rule reseived for the use of their master, and the children 
born of such women belong to the caste of the father. There 
is another class of slaves known under the term of bdndd. 
Persons other than Brahmans or Ranas voluntarily enter into 
a written contract for a certain term as a security for a loan 
advanced, or to be advanced, by the creditor, torerderhim 
services for the stipulated period, or till the debt is paid. Such 
a bdndd can also be sold like a ketd. The lower castes such 
as the Mugger^ and others, also become bdndd to a person who 
stands as a surety for them, or to any one who pays the fine for 
them in criminal cases. 

The inhuman institution of Sati still prevails in full force 
in Nepaul. In India it is believed that women in former times^ 
when they immolated themselves on the pyre, did so under 
the influence of a peculiar kind of ecstasy known as saia, which 
made them insensible to all bodily pain. But it is certain 
that women here who consent to burn themselves with the 
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dead bodies of their husband are in most cases, dupes of the 
priests. On the death of the husband, these men persuade, 
the widow to burn herself with the corpse, and if she consents 
to die, she is taken with the dead body to Rurerkshetra, known 
here popularly as Rcri. This dismal place is 8 or 9 miles from . 
Tanseinj and is situated on the bank of the Gunduck. Accord- 
ing to the popular belief, eveiy person on the approach of 
death is taken there so that he may die in the holy river, 
which, on account of ks sanctity is called the Ganges. 

Before the sati is burnt, camphor is stuffed into the ear 
and the wood is placed over her so that she may not run away 
from the pain of burning, while, still further to prevent her 
from escaping, people stand near her on both sides. If cam- 
phor is not filled in the ears, burning resin is inserted in them, 
and thus the poor creature dies by sudden shock. Every 
attempt is made to burn the head first and to produce a shock 
to the brain in order to kill the victim with as little pain as 
possible. In cases in which the above devices fail, the death 
pangs of the woman, who struggles hard to disentangle herself 
from the heap of wood which is piled on her, are excruciating. 
The enlightened Ranas, however, regard this barbarous custom 
with abhorrence and very rarely sanction it. Before a woman 
can become a sati, she is required by law to obtain the sanction 
of the Governor of the Province in which she resides. If a 
woman is young and persists in the idea of self-immolation, 
notwithstanding the persuasion and pecuniary temptations of 
the governor and the entreaties of her relatives, she is granted 
the sanction required. This restraint was intentionally pro- , 
vided by Maharaja Jung Bahadur in the hope of gradually 
putting a stop to the practice. . * 
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CEuvres poitiques de Andri Chinier ; nouvelle edition, mise en 
ordre et annoUe par M. Louis Moland. Paris Gamier Frires. 

A n interesting list might be made of persons who have 
come into the world at the wrong time, and passed 
through it as wanderers, who had missed their true epoch. 
Some of the Anglo-Indian heroes, for ft^^ample, have the air 
of Ironsides who would have been quite at home in the days 
of Henri Quatre or Oliver ; while Taine founded his study of 
the French Empire on a similar theory, according* to which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a belated condottiere who had stray- 
ed into a mistaken century, and whose true place would have 
been in the days of Machiavel ; leading the forces of Guelf 
or Ghibelline, carving out minute principalities with a medieval 
broadsword. The case of Andrd Chdnier, in such a scheme, 
would rather come in as that of one born too soon than of 
one born too late. Under Louis Philippe he might have been 
a greater and a wiser Lamartine, perhaps a President who 
would have prevented the Second Empire ; but at the end of 
the 1 8th century he found nothing ready for him, and passed 
away, to all appearance, a blighted blossom, victim of Fate's 
blast of irony. What, then, is he to us ? 

Nothing, perhaps, but one of the most interesting of 
Frenchmen ; an illustrious instance of exceptional possibility. 
At a moment when it almost seems as if the gifted nation that 
holds the further side of the narrow seas had exhausted the 
mandate of her civilisation and was on the eve of hopeless re- 
trogression, it may be well to glance at the brief career of a 
Frenchman who, more than a century ago, anticipated the atti- 
tude of the best men of our own day and resisted the con- 
tagion caused by an epidemic of criminal imbecility. 

The language in which Chdnier described the state of France 
in 1793, the duty of a good citizen as he conceived it, is 
not out of date yet : — 

“ The multitude secretly abhors, while approving by its 
silence, the atrocity of men and the abomination of measures. 
Life is not worth having at the price of such disgrace. When 
Magistrates and Generals come out of the gutter to serve 
their country, there is one man left who has a different ambi- 
tion : and he does not think to serve her ill when he says : 

* This land, which has brought forth so many prodigies of idior 
tic baseness has also produced a few men v/ho have neither 
renounced intelligence nor abjured conscience,' " 

It was a bold challenge, and be backed it with his life. He 
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neither joined any party nor held aloof from whatever pro- 
mised to be a useful movement. As he had hitherto stood in 
jetters, so now he would in politics. He had been content to 
Write in the authorised style and to play the game of poetry 
according to the somewhat artificial rules recognised in the 
Academy. His earlier poetry had been clear, correct, objec- 
tive ; though it had something of novelty which he felt might 
keep it from immediate or universal acceptance. He endea- 
voured for a season to use his pen as a more practically- 
effcctive instrument, but he believed he could unite moderation 
of opinion with his passion for justice. When Louis XVI 
had kindly power. Clidnier had addressed him on behalf of 
the Huguenots ; when the sgeptre had passed into the control 
of a group of homicidal maniacs, he dared to address the 
Reign of Terror on behalf of the dethroned King. Add this 
further distinction ; that — wliether as poet or as politician— 
Chillier was always himself, never an imitator. Tliis origi- 
nality proved to be at once the ruin of his personal interests 
and the glory of his subsequent reputation. 

So peculiar an individuality appears to demand the usual 
explanation : was there not something in the origin and en- 
vironment of the man which rendered it inevitable that he 
should be what he was ? Probably there will be many to say 
that there was ; even that in the case of every man such must 
be the fact. Yet one is made to hesitate when one sees how 
totally different a man his brother became in precisely similar 
conditions. The question is thus found to be one of the 
deepest scientific nature, which each of us will prefer to answer 
for himself. 

In the meantime let the facts be briefly noted, for whatever 
they may be worth. In the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV, the Consul-General for France at the City of Constanti- 
nople was one Louis Chenier, who took to wife a Cypiiote lady 
of beauty and talent, said to be descended from the n^yal line 
of Lusignan. The family name of this lady was Sanii 
d*Homaka — or so it is given by Sainle Beuve, who adds the 
piquante information that her sister was the grandmother of 
another famous Gaul, the late Adolphe Thiers. Mme. Chenier 
is said to have borne four sons^ two of whom only emerge 
into the ken of posterity : about 1765, when the family retired 
to France, we hear of these, namely, Andrd, born 1762, and 
Joseph, who was two years younger : there was also a sister, 
who grew up to become the wife of Count Latour de St. Igest, 
and a third brother, of whom we know only that he lived to 
be a husband and father. M. Chenier pfere, went to Morocco 
as representative of his country at that Court ; and the educa** 
tion of the boys was conducted under the Greek mother. 
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It might be imagined that a Hellenic lady, brought- up 
under Osmanli rule, would be ill-quHlified to undertnke u 
charge of this kind : the literary distinction of her sfms, how- 
ever, suggests a contrary expectation, which is fully confinned 
by the little that we know of the mother. In Guy's Voyage 
Litt^raire are to be seen two Letters on modern Gieecc 
from her pen, which have been pronounced botli clear and 
learned ; she taught her boys to read, write, and speak classical 
Greek ; and about the time of her settling in France, she sent 
them to the famous College of Navarre. Here Andre gained 
the first prize in French declamation five years later, and the 
word used by the biographer (dtseours) shows that this was 
an original composition by the lad of sixteen. In 1781 Andr^ 
left school and entered on a life of pleasure add liteiature in 
Paris. Tlie first considerable poem of which a copy has been 
preserved is on a theme furnished by Propertius fill. 3 , in 
which he noted that he had included (“according to my 
custom^') passages from other Roman poets as well as thoughts 
of his own. The piece was originally composed on the 23rd o’f 
April 1782, just before a visit to the opera; and is noticeable 
for the deci.sion with which the author, in his 20th year, an- 
nounces his intention to unite wine, woman, and song in ihe 
scheme of his existence. Accordingly he opens with a para- 
phrase of these four lines of his oiiginal : — 

Me juvat in prima coluisse Helicona juveota 
Musariinque choris implicuisse ntanus. 

Me juvat el niiiiio menteni vincue Lydeo, 

El caput in veina semper habeie rosa. 

Which graceful programme our young bard “extends'' in 
eight lines vvliich may be thus rendered ; — 

On Pindus, in my youth I learned to stray — 

For Love, the god of poets, led the way — 

Where the nine sisteis, in those sweet resoits, 

For ever dance, I mingle in their sports ; 

So long as youth goes bounding through my veins 
I mean to sing Love's happiness and pains, 

With cheiished fi lends my houis of hfe employ, 

And share the raptures of unceasing joy. 

An Epicurean ideal, from wiiich, nevertheless, a prospect of 
ultimate seriousness was not to be excluded. A time would 
come when pleasure charmed no more ; a rural retreat was then 
to be sought where natural science was to be studied, with 
practical gardening for the resource of leisure : but even there 
pleasure should be sought in the hours of evening, though of a 
kind more appropriate to old heads and hearts. 

Some friends will come, long tested by their truth. 

Pleasure— though not the pleasure of my youth— 

Shall to my sober feasts its balms accord 

• And autumn flowers shed perfume oiv my board* 
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Such, then, was our poet's plan ; in realising which, after the 
fashion that we all know so well, events were to give but scant 
assistance. This piece was not finished, or made public.* 

In’ 1783 Chenier made a brief experience of soldiering, join- 
ing the Angoumois infantry, quartered at Strasburg. He had 
already attracted attention. Charles Palissot de Montenoy 
(1730-1814) was then an important figure amongst Parisian 
critics : he had written a comedy called Les Philosophes, in which 
he ridiculed the ideas of the rising schools, Diderot, Rousseau, 
etc., he also produced a French Dunciad on the lines of our 
English Pope. Amongst the critical essays of Palissot may be 
found a note on the young poet in which he speaks of the plea- 
sure that he has felt from the few writings winch he has seen 
from the pen of Chdnier, which struck him, he says, not only by 
the signs of poetic talent which they show, but still more by 
^*the character of masculine and deep thought which can only 
be found in a man of genius.'' 

Nor was this appreciation of a severe and somewhat old- 
fashioned judge the only encouragement afforded to the youth- 
ful aspirant. The foremost lyric writer of the day was 
Escouchard Le Brun (1729-1807), a would-be classic, whose 
frigid pindarics are now forgotten by all but literary historians. 
Mr. Saintsbury, in his valuable Short History of French 
Literature," has observed of him that in his old age he lived to 
celebrate Napoleon : a confusion with another Le Brun which 
Mr. Saintsbury shares with Napoleon himself, who believed the 
Ode in his honour to be by Escouchard, though it was really 
from the pen of a younger man of the same surname (V. S. 
Beuve ‘^Nouveaux Lundis," VI. 114, and Portraits,” III. 155). 
The Pindar of Paris, however, was the undoubted author of a 
poem addressed to Chenier, in which he was good enough to 
say ;-a- 

Thy laurel soon will shade Parnassus s^de, 

I guess its greatness by its growing pride; 

Glory, and friendship, gloiy’s master still. 

Shall place our names on Memory’s sacred hill 

Under such auspices our young poet quickly deserted the 
career of arms, and returned to Paris, where he became intimate 
with many prominent men of the time, among whom Palissot, 
Lavoisier, David (the painter), the scholarly Hrunck, and good 
old Malesherbes are most easily recognised by an oblivious 
posterity. Among other friends of that date are to be noticed 
the Chevalier — afterwards Marquis — de la Luzerne ; and the 
Pole Niemcewitz famous for clinging to his national tongue in 
cxile.f 

.. • V. Final Note, 

t V. MorfiU’s Slavonic Literature^ p. 187. 
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Meanwhile, the mention of the Polish poet brings us face to 
face with a curious question. To some lines of a somewhat 
later date appears the followingr signature : — “ Niemcewits^ 
always the friend of Saint Andi^;’*and Palissot about the 
same time described the young poet as Chenier (Marie de 
Saint Andr^).” Now Chdnier was by no means a saint, at 
that or at any other moment of his brief career ; and the 
appellation can only be taken as a sign that he in extreme 
youth aspired to the rank of nf)bleman. How far this was 
justified is perhaps a question of no great importance, yet it 
has its interest as bearing on the notion we are to form of that 
masculine and profound character which we have already seen 
attributed to him. Tlie fatlier is always designated as Mons. 
Louis Chdnier ; ' but the later members of the family have used 
the “ particle ; and our Andr^ was certainly entered in the 
Royal Army as a “ cadet-gentilhomme/* implying much more 
than our English style of ^^gentleman cadet/* M. Chdnier, p^re, 
finally retired from service in 1784 ; and Andre was soon after 
placed in diplomitic employ: may not some authority have 
been given to the family wliich justified the apparent assump- 
tion ? One would like to think so. 

A few years followed in which travels in Switzerland and Italy 
alternated with the life of pleasure which wehave seen promised to 
himself by the poet. In 1787 he went to London as Secre- 
tary to M. de La Luzerne, already mentioned, and for the 
next three years continued to fret — more Gallico — amid the 
phlegmatic society and beneath the leaden sky which are 
obligatory elements of every good Frenchman's estimate of 
our country. Nevertheless there were consolations : in some 
untranslateable Greek elegiacs the poet warmly recorded the 
charms of British loveliness ; and a more respectable flame 
was apparently kindled by the once welhknown Maria Cosway* 
(nee Hadfield), the wife of the miniaturist of that name, herself 
a skilful artist and a great figure in the London artist world 
of her day. Daughter of the Irish proprietor of an hotel at 
Leghorn and his Italian wife, the beautiful Maria studied art 
at Rome, and then came to London, where she married her 
vain and eccentric husband, to whom she seems to have made 
an indiffeient partner and from whom, indeed, she ultimately 
separated. About twenty yeais of age, and variously known 
to for€|iigners as Miss, Mistress, and Miladi.” she was for a 
short time a considerable element of Andre's London life; 
and it was to her that Niemcewitz addressed the lines sub- 
scribed by him as “the friend of St. AndicV' Of these there 
is not much to be added ; they are in the old fashioned style 
of Alexandrine panegyric, and only deserve notice as show- 
ing that some sort of liaison must have existed to call out 
the Polish poet's homage. 

VOL. CX.] 
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Andr^ himself wrote several things in the Cosway’s honour : 
thus a piece called “ The Slave,” of which only the fragment 
t)f less than 150 lines has been preserved, was dedicated to 

Milady Coswai” in verses of which we have another frag- 
ment, There is also a short ode in Italian (addressed to Mrs. 
Coswai, Pall Mall, London) which need not detain us further. 
Wiiether the attentions of the poetical secretary offended the 
husband is not recorded, but the pair were parted, and Maria 
retired to a religious seminary at Lyons in 1804. In 1821, 
however, she was again living in London, but died at Lyons 
a few years later.* 

In August 1790, when Andre returned to his beloved Paris, 
the preliminary warnings of the coming eruption were already 
audible. The Bastile had fallen more than a year ago ; the 
King and Queen had been brought from Versailles by the 
mob ; the work of sedition had passed from the hands of the 
Duke of Orleans into the rougher hands of the Jacobm Club. 
And now was to be added the sinister portent of military in- 
subordination, to culminate — for the moment — in the adventures 
of “brave Bnuille” in Lorraine, and the mutiny of the Vaudois 
Regiment called Chateau Vieux,” of which a graphic picture 
is given by Carlyle. Bouille was resolute and capable, and he 
dealt with the mutinous Vaudois, so that half the Regiment 
were shot and the rest decimated by order of Court martial ; 
some sent to the gallows, to the galleys the remainder. The 
connection of this affair with Andrd Chdnier will appear in 
the sequel. 

For the present we are to consider him as living in his 
father's house, in the Rue du Sentier ; enlisting in the National 
Guard, and contributing in prose and verse to moderate 
journalism. Mme. Chenier and her younger son espoused the 
doctrines of the extreme Revolutionists ; and the division of 
opinion among the inmates of the house soon disclosed itself 
to the public. In 1791, appeared Andre's ‘‘Jeu de Paume," 
probably begun in 1789, but not finished until the death of 
Mirabeau had been followed by the ill-fated “ constitution 
and the summoning of the new Parliament. The poem ends 
with a mournful warning. Liberty, which the poet refused to 
recognise as the gift of violence, would yet be the supreme 
lawgiver ; the Jacobins would be ultimately condemned, — 

The inexorable force of Destiny 
Drags to that sovran Place 
Your trembling majesty ; 

There shall be heard the weeping human race ; 

There, armed with lightning sits the unblenching judge. 

Who hears the Peopie ; and your sceptred brass 
Shall rail, collapsed in dust.” 

* According to Andre's Italian ode, Mrs. Cosway was a mistress of the 
piano and violin. 
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It seemed the swan*song of expiring virtue, but the pro- 
phecy had its fulfilment that did not tarry, though the prophet 
did not live to see it. In the spring of the year 1792 after 
the return from Varennes, a new complexion was attributed to 
the conduct of the Vaudois soldiers ; “journal responds to 
journal,” notes Carlyle; “Joseph Chenier the Jacobin to his 
brother Andr^, the Feuillant;'^ and the remnant of the 
Vaudois are to be released, and sent from the galleys at Brest 
to be gloriously entertained in the Hotel de Ville, Andre's 
indignation found vent in an ode, the only other piece of 
verse known to have been published, with his name, during 
his lifetime.* The ode (or “Hymn” as it is called by the 
author) is on mock-heroic lines and thrills with bitter humour; 
attacking Collot d’Herbois, the promoter of the affair, with 
a scorn which was not omitted from the debit side of poor 
Andr^V account now running. Joseph Chdnier had been one 
of the promoters of the reception of the Vaudois convicts, 
but Andr^ had refraired from involving him in the attack on 
his colleague Collot : nevertheless one cannot suppose much 
domestic happiness prevailing in the Rue du Sentier, while the 
household was thus distracted by momentous issues. 

The year wore on in deepening gloom. Early in August 
the injudicious manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick reached 
the French capital, which at once replied with the assault on 
the Palace. The unhappy Louis took refuge with the Assembly, 
which soon afterwards voted for his deposition ; and the 
difference between the father and mother, and between the 
two brothers — as in many other families of those miserable 
times — tended to utter separation. No positive rupture oc- 
curred, however. The father continued under his own roof 
at Paris ; while Andrd betook himself to Versailles, where* 
Joseph appears to have had an apartment, or even a small 
house ; this was ultimately assigned as a residence to Andrd ; 
who, however, before settling there, made an autumn tour in 
Normandy. 

The trial of the King followed, in which Andrd is said to 
have aided Malesherbes in preparing the defence : the fore- 
doomed Louis addressed his judges in a speech of much skill 
and dignity, which was afterwards ascribed to Andr^ by 
Chateaubriand. All, however, that can now with certainty be 
affirmed from first-hand evidence seems to be that Andr6 
wished, and hoped, that an appeal to the people would be 
allowed. The Assembly, as we know, voted for sentence of 
death without appeal, by a small majority ; Andre's brother 
being one. 

Joseph Ch^uer was now Deputy for the Department of 
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Seine-et-Oise, and openly adhering to the Jacobin party : and 
he seems to have used his influence for the protection of an 
fndiscreet brotlier, the moderation of whose opinions was by 
no means extended to his language. Andr6, indeed, retired 
from journalism ; and his acrimony was confined to verse 
which was not printed, though it leaked out in MS. and 
helped to swell the bill of enmity. As before in London, his 
retirement was cheered by female friendship, he became inti- 
mate with Mme. Pourrat, and her daughters, the younger of 
whom he sang under the style of ‘Fanny.* Sainte Beuve h^s 
written of the ‘ delicacy * of this liaison, and nothing in the 
odes written under the Fanny rubric betrays a want of respect : 
let us hope for the best. 

In any case the Idyll was of short duration. On the yth of 
March Andrd was arrested, as it seems, by a mistake or mere 
chance. Being on an evening visit to a lady named Piscatory, 
he was apprehended, by an officious emissary of the Committee 
of general security charged with a warrant against Mme. Pis- 
catory’s son-in-law, who happened to be from home. Taken 
next morning to the Luxemburg, he was refused admission by 
the custodians ; but the emissary was not to be deprived of his 
prey and accordingly threw Andre Chenier into another prison, 
that of St. Lazare, where he was left under a special warrant 
issued by the Committee about a fortnight later. The interest 
of his writings at once becomes intensified: during the ensuing 
months he continued to compose odes and short satires, which 
were regularly transmitted to his family; included among these 
are two famous pieces ‘‘The young Captive/^ and the address 
to his brother. For the most part, these ‘'Iambics'^ breathe 
furious invective against the Jacobins, of whom many are 
.named. 

Of the two poems here cited, the former is the best known. 
In it the poet represents himself as a prisoner already under 
the cloud (►f his own fato, overhearing the lamentation of a girl 
who is in the like evil case, and who urges her youth as a plea 
against a possible death-warrant. The situation is pathetic, 
but the execution may appear to modern taste unequal and 
marred by artificial phrasing. It is at least gratifying to know 
that the poor young lady^s blood was not shed upon the 
scaffold of the guillotine.* She was a Duchesse de Fleury, who 
escaped by means of a bribe to her jailers, divorced her Duke 
and lived to be the wife of M. de Montrond (Talleyrand’s fol- 
lower), whose acquaintance she had made in prison. It seems 

unlikely that so small a sum as one hundred louis (£ 8o) 

which was the price of evasion in the other case— would have 
been wanting to a man so well-connected as Andr6 Chenier ; 
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and he probably trusted that his father's money and his 
brother’s influence would be exerted for him, and procure his 
release. In one of his prison elegies — Iambics/’ as he called 
them — he compares himself to a sheep penned up for slaughter, 
but expresses a faint hope : — 

What help of friends ? Ah ! sent by some dear hand 
A word of cheer across the&e sombre yards 

The fever of my heart perhaps had fanned, 

Joined with a gift of money to my guards : 

But ail goes headlong, yours the right to live, 

O friends ! Live then, as happy as you may ; 

Postpone the doom those ruffians long to give ; 

I too perhaps in some sereiier day 
From care and tears have turned my face away.*’ 

These are sadly sincere accents : and when we turn to the 
ode addressed to the prosperous Jacobin brother, we seem to 
hear a yet more tragic tone : — 

“My brother I May no keen adversity 
In his successes mix ; 

May stage and forum both his triumph see ; 

May power and fortune ever be 

Poured on him, in the measure that he seeks ; 

May all the gods of art, from day to day. 

Pamper his eveiy sense ; 

And when at last he yields to time's decay, 

May a fair monumerit display 

His glory to suriounding monuments ! “ 

Nevertheless, nothing came to break the gloom but hope ; 
vain as human hopes are wont to he, yet having their share in 
keeping up the poet's heart. Sursnm corda ! Andre’s verse 
shows that the prisoners danced, flirted, gambled even : and 
when the voice of the grim apparitor, calling a fresh name, had 
ceased to echo in the curiidors, congratulated one another 
that their names had not yet been sounded. At last came Jude, 
with its prison-plots, called by Carlyle the stereotype of Tin- 
ville/’ but perhaps not wholly imaginary — who knows now ? 

In any case Andre was acemsed of sharing in the desperate 
attempt of the lambs against the wolves ; on the 2Sth of July 
he was tried, sentenced, and executed ; his last recorded 
words — with hand on head — Yet surely there was something 
there.” Three days later the Terror came to its unexpected 
and unlamented end. 

If we try to estimate the value of Chdnier’s poetry, we must 
bear in mind two peculiar circumstances. He wrote at a time 
when the pseudo-classic school had exhausted its mandate in 
producing Pindar Le Brun ; and Chdnier’s work was not ap- 
parently intended for publication. Judged by these twx> stan- 
dards it assumes a special character. From the days of Ron- 
sard tp those of Leconte de Lisle no French poet has used the 
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'thoughts and images of ancient times with so much knowledge 
and with so little affectation. 

. Next to the peculiar accomplishment of Andre Chenier is 
his lack of vanity and his devotion to the art of poetry for its 
own sake. In place of the pose of the ordinary French writer, 
ever on the look out for effect, success, applause, or profit, he 
writes, as the oyster produces pearls, or the silkworm her 
golden threads ” (to which he might have added, or as the 
asp does venom One poem is addressed tolFanny, ^another 
to Marat, as love or hate inspires him ; but to the printer or 
the publisher, nothing. It was not until his poor trunkless 
head had mouldered under the cruel street for a quarter of a 
century that his songs broke silence. 

They seemed to please at once, and to gain in favour year 
by year. Their savour of Hymettus was sweet enough to 
palates long cloyed with Boulevard caramel. It was naif — let 
the word pass — and the learning lay hidden in charm, like the 
sword of Harmodius wreathed in myrtle. 

Here, for example, from the 8th epigram of Theocritus is 
a couplet on a young fellow who died in autumn, Chdnier says, 
with what Sainte Beuve called exquisite sentiment 

” Unhappy shepherd ! In the cruel seas 

Thou sinkest with the sinking Pleiades.” 

And the following is the translator’s comment; — 

**This is the end of it : ^ Unhappy Shepherd, under the very 

fall of the Pleiads you have fallen.' In translating one should 

preserve the opposition of the words ‘ the sea has received 

him with those stars.' So, in the “ Maid of Scio,'' we find him 
noting that the mad girl on the rocks would make a picture, 
and fancies her survivors recalling a song which she may be im- 
agined singing : — 

• Will he return no more ? Perhaps he will 

No 1 in his tomb he waits and hearkens still : 

1 die for him ; though true in death he be ; 

I go to him ; he cannot come to me. 

Still more instructive is the spectacle of the poet in his 
workshop given by Sainte Beuve in his account of the frag- 
mentary Hermes. This was to be a poem in which, like a 
modern Lucretius, Andrd undertook to deliver in metrical form 
an exposition of the philosophic system just then coming under 
notice in the hands of Buffon and Lamarck. Here too, though 
the matter was to be of the very newest, the Greek and Latin 
authors were to supply the manner. The methods of Em- 
pedocles, of Aratus, of Virgil and of Lucretius were to be 
employed to make agreeable and popular the theories of 
Holbach and the discoveries of Oabanis. 
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That anything would have come of the attempt, who can 
say ? All that possibility was shorn off by the axe of Fou- 
quier-Tinville ; but that it was germinating in the young head^ 
is a proof that Chenier had not forgotten the study of Science 
to which he had looked forward that evening before the opera 
in 1782. 

A good French critic has observed that Andrd Oh^nier did 
not belong to his epoch (‘ n'Hait pas du tout de son temps *). 
Under a garb of classic polytheism he maintained the love of 
animated nature: sensuous, but purified by the sense of abstract 
beauty. Moreover, it was his fortune that — feltx opportumtate 
mortis — he did not publish what he wrote. When at length 
his poems appeared posthumously, the last dregs of ti\e age of 
Reason were disappearing and other hands had already begun 
to attack the stucco temples of the rouged and periwigged 
Muses of the past, so as to draw men^s attention from their 
superannuated charms. Already Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Stael had combined to sound a new key-note, which, whether 
as Realism or Romanticism, was to effect a change in taste 
as great as any which the overthrow of privilege had caused 
in politics ; B^ranger was giving models of simplicity ; while, 
amid much tawdry medievalism, another volley was discharged 
at the plaster Pantheon by the Muse Francaise and the Vonser^ 
vateur Littdratre. Roger Coilard, Maine de Biran, and Charles 
Nodier led an attack from other quarters ; and when, in 1839, 
Sainte Beuve produced his powerful analysis of Atidre’s 
genius, the very man-in-the-street had to acknowledge the 
voice of a new master, speaking from tlie tomb. 

The thought expressed in Chduier’s last words was not in- 
spired by his seat on Fouquier’s ghastly tumbril, as it occuis 
ill some of his previous prison-poems. But it indicates the 
confidence with which he regarded his own genius, a confidence* 
amply justified by his posthumous renown. 

National partiality has made English critics compare Chenier 
with Keats. Each was an independent lover of the Muses who 
died young, but we must not strain the analogy ; for nothing 
could well be more distinct than the poetry of a medical stutl- 
ent fed upon Lempriere, from that spontaneously secreted by 
a Frenohman saturated with real Greek feeling from Ins 
mother’s knee. Chenier's charm is unique : he sees the eternal 
beauty of man, woman, land and sea, as that beauty was re- 
vealed to a vanished race who had enjoyed its first fruits, and 
almost its monopoly. He was a gentleman, too, by birth and 
education ; and an artist who united modern passion with the 
sensuous expression of ancient Hellas ; pouring poetry into 
politics and pelting his opponents with an almost hysterical 
vituperation. Were one obliged to find a match for him among 
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English poets, ♦ one would he disposed to compare him with 
Mr. Swinburne, as we knew him five and twenty years ago 
But whether he resembled one or other of our English poets, 
Andri certainly illustrates a universal truth. Men may, per- 
haps, be the product of their surroundings ; but the same 
surroundings produce very diverse men, and are modified by 
them in turn: who can say that the surroundings of any re- 
markable man would have been the same if he had never 
played his part there ? The objective of a planet like our 
Earth is to be inhabited, to be full of life as highly intelligent 
and effective as possible. That end not being obtainable by 
Conscription only, inducements must be held out for voluntary 
service. The propagation and prolongation of sentient life 
must be made attractive by being — or seeming to be — connect- 
ed with enjoyment and spontaneous effort. Soon or late the 
bait has done its work, and the ablest man lays his hand 
upon his brow, and confesses that he has been cajoled. And 
yet he has not lived in vain if he has influenced his contem- 
poraries by holding up a standard of effort, and left posterity 
a legacy of bright ideal. To whatever nation the student may 
belong, he can hardly avoid the conclusion that 19th century 
literature owes to our poor Andre a sense of honour, grace, 
and justice that are not to be found in such otherwise great 
poets as Hugo or Musset. We, therefore, salute in him a type 
of some of the best results of that mighty movement which 
appeared to carry him away. Such men are indicated by the 
words of the Jewish philosopher : — 

In the sight of the universe they seem to die, and their 
departure is taken for misery, and their going from us to be 
utter destruction ; but they are in peace. 

, “ For though they be punished in the sight of men, yet is 
their hope full of immortality !*' 


Note* — The only poetry published by Andr^ Chdnies consists of the 
Jeu de paume ” less than 500 lines (Bleuet, 1791), and a still shorter 
piece — that on the Swiss — which appeared in the Journal de Paris of the 
IS April, 1792. The Jeiine Captive was produced a few months after 
the wi iter's death in the Decade Philosophique^ with an editorial note to the 
following effect : — The author had studied much and produced little. 
Few know what a loss his death has been to poetry, philosophy, and 
classical scholarship.’' The “ Jeune Tarentine appeared in the Mercure 
of I Germinal IX., and some of its lines were quoted in Chateaubriand’s 
Genie du CArisliamspne, about two years later. The first attempt at a 
collection of the metrical works of Chdnier was in an edition by 
H. de Latouche, published by Baudoin, Foulon and Company in 1819, 
which during the next four years went through three issues* 



Art. X.— the LAND LAWS OF BENGAL. 
Chapter I. 

The Landlords and the Settlement. 

I INTEND to deal in this article with the Land laws which 
are in force in tiiis Province, In C(>nnexion with them 
one subject is of so engrossing importance as to dwarf almost 
everything else — the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. In no 
parjf of the country, except in Oudh and Benares, is there 
anything like it, and nowhere else is the state of the landed 
aristocracy, as well as of the ryots, belter or more prosperous 
than in Bengal. 

It is said by many that the Permanent Settlement, was simp- 
ly the result of Lord Cornwallis’s desire to introduce into 
Bengal the forms of land tenure which prevailed in England. 
This notion is wholly erroneous. The Settlement was nothing 
more or less than the old revenue system of the Hindu and 
Mahommedan periods, resuscitated and revived from the chao- 
tic state into which it had been submerged during the frequent 
wars which broke out in Bengal before the battle of Plassey. 
The only misfortune was that the Permanent Settlement in- 
creased the former revenue at least four-fold. Let us see, first, 
how the land was taxed in India in Hindu and Mahommedan 
times. 

Under the ancient Hindu law the demand of the king is 
limited to a twelfth, an eighth, or, at the most, a sixth of the 
produce. It is also declared that in time of war, if he should 
take one-fourth, he would commit no sin. A sixth of the 
actual crop constituted, therefore, the utmost limit of demand 
under the ancient Hindu system. The texts of Manu, Ba’u- 
dhyana and Jagnavalka on this point are well known, but still 
I quote them here for the benefit of the reader. 

Manu says : — 

B VII. 130 verse. 

Baudhyana : 

{ k ) ‘ ^ s ’ 

Buhler, p. 192. 

(i) A king should take a hfeeenth part of all wild animals and gold, 
and an eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of crops. 

1 2 ) A king should protect hi:» subjects by taking (only ) a sixth (of 
• the crops). 
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' Jagnavalka: 

337 - 

These are sonae of the oldest authorities on the subject. But 
even in Kalidas’s time, when Vicromaditya reigned in Ujjain, 
.there was this limitation to the taxation of land by Govern- 
ment. That jesting Jacques, Bidusaka, thus refers to it in the 
Sakuntola : — 

( 8 ) ' C3F1 %t?| ^ 

f® i’ 

So in Raghu : 

( « ) ‘ bfjpstfsT 

I’ 

What the Mahommedan Emperors did with reference to the 
assessment of the land revenue is matter of history. The great 
Akbar’s revenue system, which is held out even now as a model 
of fiscal policy based on justice and humanity, limited the land- 
tax to a third of the crops. Allauddin Khilji and Sher Shah 
did the same. 

It is useless to enter into an academic discussion regarding 
the proprietory rights of the Zemindar class of old. Suffice it 
to say that the statement of English writers that there never 
was a class in ancient India of that description is a most gra- 
tuitous and unwarrantable assumption. As a matter of fact, 
the Landlord class is not a creation of yesterday, or of the 
time of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal It has existed 
singe the days of Manu, and has always risen phoenix-like 
from the ashes of all past monarchies in Bengal. In the 
Seventh Chapter of the Institutes of Manu there is a vivid 
description of the village Chiefs. They were the lords of 
from twenty to a thousand villages ; were armed with revenue 
and judicial powers, and discharged in the villages the 
functions of the sovereign. This they had Cf-ntinued to do 
through the dark and stormy periods of the Moghul Emperors, 
and even for some time after the assumption of the Sovereign 
power in Bengal by the Biitish Government. These people 

(3) A king takes a sixth (of the crops) by justly ruling his subjects. 

This gift is the most piecious of all, as it entitles the subjects 

to be governed well. 

(4) What other pretext have you kings save and except the taking 

away of the sixth part of the crops ? 

(5) Are those waters of the holy places whose sandy banks are strewn 

with the sixth part (of the crops) beneficial to health ? 
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were nothing but the true types of the Zemindars of the Ma- 
hommedan and n»odern periods. *An impartial historian thus 
writes on the subject : — ‘ From all this concurring evidence, it 
is clear that the sovereign’s proprietary right in the soil was, in 
Hindustan, as in Europe, more nominal than real ; that, prior 
to the Mahommedan conquest, the land was divided amongst 
individual proprietors, and that the bhoomia of Rajputana, 
the mnlik of Bengal, the meerasadar of Southern India, the 
nair mul guenies of Canara, and the jelmkars of Malabar, 
were all hereditary landholders, with legal rights, of which 
they could only be dispossessed by the violence of despotic 
power/’ 

Mr. Shore says : “ I consider the Zemindars as proprietors of 
the soil, to the property of which they succeed by right of 
inheritance.” It is an undeniable fact that the Zemindars had 
lived for centuries in great splendour on the produce of their 
lands, which had quietly come down under the existing tenure 
through successive generations ; that they had the power to 
sell, to alienate, or to mortgage ; and that, so long as they paid 
the full quota of Government revenue, they enjoyed secure 
possession of their lands. 

After assuming the civil administration of Bengal, the policy 
of discountenancing all permanent property in land was steadi- 
ly pursued for some time by the British in India, who were 
perpetually picking holes in the tenures by which it was held, 
even where the deed of grant expressed in the plainest terms 
that it was perpetual, from generation to generation.'’ They 
also indulged in the vain delusion of an existing precedent 
for resuming all lands as Sovereign. Both Colonel Todd and 
Sir Thomas Munro mention that the power of the King to 
do this had become obsolete all over the country. 

The question of a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
of Bengal was mooted almost simultaneously with the acces- 
sion of the Britisli to power, and Warren Hastings expressed 
the greatest unwillingness to sanction it, casting grave doubts 
on the lights of the Zemindar class. Francis, too, op posed it 
with great vehemence, and his defence of the proprietary rights 
of the land-owners is one of the ablest Minutes that we have 
on the subject. 

It was reserved, however, to Lord Cornwallis to take up and 
settle this important question. The Mahratta and Mysore 
wars had left the finances of the country in a sorry plight, and 
the temporary settlement of the land brought the Government 
to the point of bankruptcy. There was no less than several 
crores of rupees of land revenue in arrears, and the authorities 
were in great difficulty. 


Mr. Buchanan. 
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To surmount this difficulty both Lord Cornwallis and the 
Court of Directors made the greatest efforts. The only way 
out of it appeared to be a perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue and the recognition by Government of the rights of 
the Zemindar in the soil. This Cornwallis conceived to be 
essential to the relief of the country, the condition of which 
he described as wretched in the extreme. “ I am sorry/’ he 
observes, to be obliged to say, that agriculture and internal 
commerce have for many years been gradually declining ; and 
that at present the inhabitants of these provinces are advancing 
hastily to a general state of poverty and wretchedness.” He 
also adds, I may safely assert that one-third of the Com- 
pany’s territories is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild 
beasts.” 

In pursuance of his plan, Lord Cornwallis entered into a 
permanent settlement of the land revenues for ten years, 
which was afterwards declared unalterable, and the Zemindars 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were formally constituted legal 
and perpetual proprietors of their respective estates, on the 
payment of a iSxed rent to the State. 

There is not the least doubt that, in abolishing a land-tax 
increasing at the pleasure of Government with the produce of 
the land, Lord Cornwallis acted in the right direction anti upon 
a most just principle. The greatest English statesman of tlie 
day, Mr. Pitt, stamped the measure with the seal of his appro- 
bation, after giving the subject the careful consideration 
which it deserved. Indeed, the distinguished character of 
Lord Cornwallis atid the authoiity which the peimanent settle- 
ment derived from the approbation of Mr. Pitt, of Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Melville, clothetl it with a veneration which 
for many years precluded the agitation of any question as to 
Its merits. (Common's Committee, App. p. 67.) In the Par- 
liamentary Debates, House of Lords, 9th April 1813. Lord 
Wellesley observed : ‘‘ Eveiy Governor of India had acknow- 
ledged the justice and policy of the principle of the permanent 
settlement, and he was satisfied that every person qualified to 
be a Governor of India must do the same. It formed the 
corner-stone of the Government of India, and the extension of 
the principle to the conquered provinces would found a solid 
basis for that Government to rest upon.” On the same occa- 
sion Lord Grenville urged the insertion of a clause in any char- 
ter to be granted to the Company declaratory of the adherence 
of the Indian Government to the principle of permanency. 

Let me now examine the principle on which the amount of 
revenue was assessed and settled on the lands. After long 
discussion, it was at length fixed at the average amount of 
the collections for the last three years. In the division of the 
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produce two-fifths were allotted to the ryots ; of the remaining 
three-fifths, constituting the rent of the State, ten-elevenths 
were taken as the Government share, and only one-^eleventh 
was left to the Zemindar. In this distribution it will be a 
revelation to many to learn that only a poor one-eleventh 
of the crops was given to the Zemindar. Having imposed an 
exorbitant land-tax on the soil, it was a very questionable 
policy on the part of the State to give little or nothing to the 
Zemindar, who was really the proprietor of the land and 
responsible to Government for the regular discharge and pay- 
ment of this heavy amount of revenue. Still, in the face of 
these simple facts, there are not wanting people, both here and 
in England, who fulminate both in and out of season the 
most incredible story that, in the settlement, the Zemindar 
was the- only person who was really benefited, and that the 
Government and the cultivator were cheated out-right. On 
the contrary, the fact is that it was the State and the ryot 
who took everything and the Zemindar was nowhere. 

It will be interestijig to take a glance at the different annual 
amounts of revenue assessed by successive Governments in 
Bengal during Moslem rule. The assessment made by Sher 
Shah was almost the same as that of Todar Mull. It amounted 
according to the exaggerated estimate of Sir John Shore, to 
about a crore of rupees (Rs. 1,06,93,1 52). For nearly two cen 
turies after this, up to the timeofKassim All, this figure remain- 
ed nearly stationary, the utmost increment on paper being a third 
of a crore of rupees. During the administrations of Shujab 
Khan, Jaffir Khan and Sujauddin, the exact amounts of 
revenue were fixed at Rs. 1,31,1 5 ? 907 ; Ks. 1,42,88,186, and 
Rs. 1.42,45,561 respectively. The standard revenue of Todar 
Mull seems to have been all that the country could bear. In- 
considerable as was the augmentation during the rules of 
Shnjah and Jafifir Khan, it was got by the most cruel oppres- 
sion In the reign of Meer Kassim, who was only a puppet 
in the hands of the English, this oppression reached its 
height. The assessment imposed by Kassim Ali came up to 
2]^ crores, and is stated by Sir John Shore to have been mere 
pillage and rackrent.” But this was certainly far less than 
what was assessed as revenue during the first year of the De- 
cennial settlement ! Yet it was a well-known fact that Kassim 
Ali’s revenue of 2 crores was not realized to the full extent ; 
indeed, half of it was left outstanding and could not be recover- 
e*l by any means whatsoever. Thus the assessment of the 
country during the first year of the perpetual settlement even 
went beyond the ‘ rackrenting ' of Kassim Ali. It stood at 
Rs. 2,68.00,989. What, then, will be the surprise of the public 
when T say that the assessed land revenue of Bengal stands at 
the grand figure of Four Crores at the present day ? 
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There is a consensus of opinion that the assessment is ex- 
cessively high, Munro, the great patron of the ryotwar system, 
says that, but for this obstacle, which retards the progress 
of cultivation and is the cause of large tracts of wilderness 
being still found in a country naturally fertile, population 
would increase even faster in Hindustan than in America. 
In the evidence before the Lords* Committee in Parliament in 
1830 it was admitted that the land-rent appeared exorbitant, 
but it was said at the same time that it was paid without 
much difficulty ! Before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1831, it was asserted that nine-tenths of the 
revenue of the Government of India was derived from land. 
Dr. Hunter, in his Manuscript records of Bengal, admits that 
the assessment was ‘ high/ but qualifies it with the statement 
that it was not ‘ too high ! ' 

The consequence of this high taxation became at once ap- 
parent. The Zemindars, unable to pay this ex()rbitant amount 
of revenue, speedily fell into arrears, and, under the stiingent 
enactments of the Government, their estates were immediately 
and absedutely sold. The greater number of them were, in fact, 
utterly ruined. In the year 1796-97, the land advertised for 
sale bore a rent of Rs. 28,70,061 Sicca; and that actually sold 
yielded an annual rent of Rs. 14,18,756. In the year following 
lands bearing a rent of Rs. 22,74,076 were sold up. It is ob- 
served in the Fifth Report, p. 56, that “ among the defaulters 
were some of the oldest and most respectable families of the 
country, the dismemberment of whose estates at the end of 
each succeeding year threatened them with poveity and ruin, 
and, in some instances, presented difficulties to the revenue 
officers in tlieir endeavours to preseive undiminislied the 
s^mount of the public assessment.’* Tims, in the course of a 
very few years, most of the great Zemindars of Bengal were 
reduced to distress and beggary. The Settlement produced a 
greater change in landed property in Bengal than has, per- 
haps, ever happened in the same space of time in any age or 
country, through the mere effect of internal regulations. (Fifth 
Report 1812, p. 60,) Mr. Tucker, in his evidence before the 
Commons' Committee, 1832, affirms that, of the three largest 
Zemindaris, those of Rajshahi, Nadiya, and Burdwan, the whole 
of the first and part of the second had been sold prior to 1 799, 
and that a very considerable number of estates passed into the 
hands of the merchants and bankers of Calcutta. Even as late 
as 1821-22, when the sales were much fewer than in the years 
immediately fodowing the settlement, the number of estates 
sold for arrears of revenue was 396. The great severity of 
assessment led at last to the sale of nine-tenths of the lauds of 
Bengal. (Evidence of Mr. Trant before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons^ 1832, aud of Mr. Holt Mackenzie.) 
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Perhaps in no country in the civilized world is the land-tax 
so hij^h as in India. In England the land-tax was nominally 
levied at is. in the £ of rental of an estate up to 1689*. In 
that year it was resolved to draw supplies from real 
property more largely than before. The valuation made in 
1692 has remained unaltered even to our own time. 
According to that valuation one shilling in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom amounted in round numbers to half 
a million sterling. The rate in time of war amounted to four 
shillings in the pound- In the year 1798, after the disastrous 
period when England drew the sword against her American 
colonies, this land-tax was permanently fixed at twenty per 
cent, of the annual value of the land. A great part of the 
land-tax has been redeemed ; and at present about a fiftieth 
part of the revenue required in time of peace is raised by that 
impost The land-tax at four sliii lings in the pound brought 
about two millions into the treasury. 

While ^^ths of tlie annual value of land was appropriated 
under the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, only Jth was ap- 
propriated in England as the share of the State, or imperial 
revenue. The land-tax here is thus thrice that of England I 
A most preposterous state of things undoubtedly this is, for lands 
in England are of far greater value than those of this country, 
and agriculture tliere is in a far more flourishing state ! In 
France the land-tax is an eighth of the rental of the land, 
but in India it is a little above half ; hence it is quadruple of 
what it is in France. 

Nowhere in European countries is the land-tax higher than 
a fourth of the rental, except in Turkey and Russia. In 
Turkey, as in most Mahommedan countries, it extends to 
a third, a fourth, and sometimes even a fifth, of the produce 
of tlie soil, according to its fertility. If the lands are irri- 
gated at the State expense, then even a half of the crops is allow- 
ed as the share of the State. Russia’s case is peculiar, three- 
fourths of her territories in Asia and one-third in Europe 
being either sandy deserts or frozen plains. 

Briggs, in his excellent work on the Land-tax of the ancients, 
mentions that it was a fifth of the gross produce in Egypt and 
one-tenth in Greece, Persia, China ond Burma. 

The Permanent Settlement is the backbone of all the land- 
laws of Bengal. It is the keystone on which the arch of 

• Land Tax since the revolution, 1688, if., — 1690 to 1692, 3*., — 1693 to 1697, 
4f.,— 1698 to 1699, 3 f , — 1700, 2f.,— Additional duty, eaT.,— 1701, 3 f„— 1702 to 1712 
4f.,— 1713 to 1715, 2f.,— 1716, 4f.,_i7i7 to 1772, 3^ > *772 to 17-61 2f.,— 1727, 
4f.,— 1728 to 1729, 3f.,— 1730 to 1739, 2f., 1733. 1740 to 1749. 4 ^-- 1750 to 

1752. 3»-,- '753 to I7SS, 2f.,— 1755101766, 4f.,— 176710 1770, 3f., -17714?.,— 
1772 to 1775, 3f., — i776lto present time, 4f., (Tegg’s epitome of Universal History. 
P^e S3)- 
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all real estates and land tenures is built and rests, . Regulation 
I of 1793 granted full and absolute rights to the Zemindars ; 
formally declared them proprietors of the soil, and allowed 
them to hold possession of their lands for ever and enjoy 
the fruits of their improvements, on payment of a fixed yearly 
revenue. 

It is, no doubt, often said with great force that the Permanent 
Settlement left the ryots entirely at the mercy of the land- 
lords, who oppressed them in all sorts of ways for the purpose 
of filling their pockets. The true facts of the case, however, 
will convince everyone of the incorrectness of this opinion. In 
fact, they go to show a very contrary state of things. While the 
Zemindars were burdened with a most exorbitant demand 
of land revenue, which they had to pay as regularly as clock- 
work without consideration of flood, drought or famine, they 
had hardly any means of realizing rents from their tenants. 
'' Land-holders had no direct control over them : they could 
not proceed against them, except through the Courts of Justice : 
and the ends of substantial justice were defeated by delays 
and costs of suit. Farmers and intermediate tenants were 
able to withhold their rents with impunity, and to set the 
authority of their landlords at defiance” (Fifth Report, 1812 ; 
p. 60.) In another part of the same document the Collector 
of an important district says : — 

It was notorious tliat many of the Zemindars had large 
arrears of rent due to them which they were utterly unable 
to recover, while Goveniinent were selling their lands for 
arrears of assessment. Complaints of the inefficacy of the 
regulations were very general among the Zemindars ; and it 
required little discernment to see that they had not the same 
powers over their tenants which Government exercised over 
them.” 

The harsh and extortionate terms of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, combined with the obstinacy of the tenants in with- 
holding rents, brought on speedily the ruin of the landed 
aristocracy of old. It was not the protection of the ryots, 
but of the Zemindars, that became absolutely necessary, and 
Government set itself to legislating about it. But the legisla- 
tion came too late 1 

The resumption of vast tracts of waste land and jungles 
and of numberless revenue-free tenures, granted by Mahom- 
medan and Hindu Sovereigns, was another injustice and 
hardship inflicted 011 the Zemindars. Mr. Rickards observes 
on this point. “ It was really the intention of Lord Cornwallis 
to include in the Permanent Settlement all those lands which 
were fertile and extensive, and which, yielding, when improved, 
a valuable produce, would enable the Zemindar to pay the 
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exorbitant tax on the cultivated parts. When it was discovered 
that the Zemindars were enriching themselves by the culti- 
vation of these untaxed wastes, it seems to have excited a notion, 
amongst the British that they had got too good a bargain. 
Accordingly doubts were suggested respecting the rights of 
the Zemindars to these lands. Inquiries were from time to 
time made, and commissioners were appointed, apparently 
with no other view than to find a flaw in the titles of the 
Zemindars and to resume or to seize upon these lands, the 
cultivation of which was the source of so great a wealth. 
These inquiries, conducted by those who had an 
interest in the confiscation of the lands, teiminated as 
might have been expected. Those which were exempted 
from taxation were now resumed and assessed; and the 
Zemindar had his remedy in a suit against the Government be- 
fore the British revenue c<jurts, which generally gave judgment 
against him. It is mentioned in evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee that the proprietor of a great estate in the Sunder- 
bunds, who had brought into cultivation an extensive waste, 
was called upon, notwilhstatiding the permanent settlement of 
the land-tax, to pay an additional tax on the produce of this 
land. lie disputed tltc edaim : but, being cast in a suit before 
the revenue courts, lie was subjected to lyotwar settlement and 
compelled to pay fifty times more than the original rent. 
(Minutes of Evidence before Lord’s Committee, 2oth February, 
1830. Evidence of Mangles, p. 49,) 

In these icsumption cases, the resuming officer received a 
commission on the value of the lands resusned and brouglit on 
tlte taujih or revenue-roll register. (Administration of Hoogh- 
ly District. By G, Toynbee, C.S., p. 68.) Clearly these officers 
were most interested in giving judgments against the landhold- 
ers, and h(nv far leal justice could be done in such cases can be 
better imagined than describe*!. 

Mr. Maishman, the histoiian. writing about these resump- 
tion proceedings, says : There can be no doubt that the re- 

. sumption of these lands, or laiher of the rent of them, inflicted 
great unpopulaiity On the Government at the tin»c : but the 
irritation did not outlive the generation affected by them. 
The addition made to the rent-roll of the State by this 
procedure, amounted to about Thirty lakhs of lupees a year, 
while the machinery of investigation cost Eighty lakhs.’’ 

Regulation II of 1819, well-known in the province as ‘^Doem 
Kanun,” was followed by others — IX and XIV of 1825 and III 
of 1828. They governed the.se resumption proceedings, 

The number of revenue-free estates in Bengal comes up to 
44,663 and the amount of cesses realized ftom them is 
Es, 2,69,040, They were originally given by Indian Sovereigns 
VOL. cx.] 8 
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. for some pious purpose, such as the endowment of a temple or 
mosque, or the encouragement of learning. 

The reward of some splendid and meritorious service to the 
3tate, especially for military achievements, often consisted in 
grants of such lands in ancient times. 

It is not generally known in this country how far feudalism 
was prevalent here, and moulded the land-tenuies of this 
province. When the Aryans came here, they were mere 
military adventurers. They assembled their followers and 
kinsmen, and, having conquered extensive tracts, parcelled 
them out amongst their chiefs, very much upon the plan 
of a military fief. Such is the case with the greater part of the 
Zemindaris along the Western frontier of Bengal, where, while 
the peasantry are mostly of the wild forest tribes, Knles or 
Gonds, the proprietors of the villages are Rajputs. That these 
latter came as conquerors as late as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is well-known amongst themselves, and 
the origin of their possessions by allotment from the chief on 
the tenure of military service is also admitted. The relation 
between the holders of the several lots and the representatives 
of the first leaders, or the Rajas, is more or less perfectly preserv- 
ed, and retains almost universally some impress of its origin. 
A similar state of things prevails in Palamu, Sirguja, Chota 
Nagpur, and elsewhere in the same diiection. Mr. Augustus 
Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil Service, in his interesting account of 
the origin and progress of the feudal Zemindari of Palamu, says 
that similar feudal institutions may be seen in many of the 
Zemindaris of Bengal and Behar. During the course of the 
inquiry preceding the Permanent Settlement, it was found that 
the Pergunnah of Monghyr was divided among the descendants 
of two Rajputs, to whom the family tradition ascribed the first 
settlement of the country under grants from the Emperor 
Humayoon, having take n it from the wild inhabitants of the 
•wilderness, which was then without the smallest vestige of culti- 
vation. (5th Report 238. Letter of Mr. Davis, Assistant 
Collector.) 

The British Government has also maintained its feudal sove- 
reignty with respect to the chiefs of these divisions. The reve- 
nue settlement of Chota Nappur is merely a nominal system, 
the Zemindars holding the lands under previous arrangements 
of military service, which were necessary for the purpose of keep- 
ing in check the wild and fierce tribes of those places. This 
large division, with its immense forests and hills, its capabilities 
as a seat of mining industries and a wide field of commercial 
enterprise, pays a sum of about Four lacs only as revenue to 
Government, while Bengal pays no less than two and half crores 
aod Bihar one and one-fifth crores. The Zemindars of Orissa 
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are also the representatives of feudal chiefs, holding their lands, 
by the tenure of military service. (Asiatic Researches 
XV, 229 ) But there is no permanent settlement in Orissa. 

It is a sigiiificant fact that, wherever feudalism was in 
escistence, there the masses and the cultivators were reduced 
to serfdom. This exactly tonk place in Chota Nagpur^ 
where the insurrection of the Koles was due to the conduct of 
the Zemindars who strictly insisted on the performance of pre- 
dial services. 


Chapter II. 

The Sale Law and the Cesses. 

Of all the measures affecting the landed interests in this 
country, there is none more harsh or severe than the Revenue 
Sale Law. It is a Draconian Code which is administered 
in a way little to be desired. No matter whether you 
have realized your rents from your tenants or not, you 
must pay every pice of the exorbitant land revenue before 
sun-set of the fixed day of payment, or your property will 
be sold out ! Once you are in ai rears, you can^t pay the money 
befoie tlie sale day ; that is an imperative rule. Be it a pice or 
ten thousand rupees, it is all the same ; the estate will be sold 
on that fatal day, and even if it goes for a song, you can’t bid 
for it, nor can you advance your arrears for satisfaction I 
There arc a few Collectors, whom God in his infinite mercy 
has created with an exuberance of the milk of human kindness, 
who do take money even after the day fixed for payment. 
But they arc exceptions to the rule. The Civil Courts are 
geneially as powerless to interfere as the man in the moon. 
Their jurisdiction is of an extremely limited kind. You must 
bring the suit within a year of the finality of the sale, and your 
grouiuls must have been set out in the petition of appeal before, 
the Divisional Commissioner ; for no sale can be set aside by 
the Civil Court, unless such appeal has been preferred and the 
grounds specifically taken. If the purchaser has taken out a 
certificate of sale, you are lost ! The taking out of a certificate 
cures all sorts of irregularities. Even irregularities are not 
sufficient to vitiate a sale. It must be shown to be illegal, and 
you must prove substantial injury and hardship before you 
can. get the sale set aside in the Civil, or revenue Court. Mr. 
Beames, late of the Revenue Board, was in charge of the amend- 
ing of the Revenue Sale Law some years ago. The bill was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette and one salutary provision 
was inserted in it, to the effect that any defaulter paying the 
arrears of revenue due before the day of sale would be entitled 
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to do SO, provided he paid a penalty equal to one-fourth of 
the arhount of the arrears. The penalty was, no doubt, an 
excessive and exorbitant amount, but still this provision would 
do a great deal in mitigating the hardship of unlucky 
Zemindars. Sales of estates whose revenue falls below 500 
rupees, are never Gazetted. Hence, cases often occur wheie- 
In sales take place without the slightest knowledge of the 
owners ! 

One might think that, with the rigorous provisions of tlie 
‘^Sunset Law ** and the heavy burden of revenue on their backs, 
the evils of the Zemindar class were sufficient unto the day 
thereof I The Permanent Settlement, which was ushered in 
with all the solemnity of a sacred covenant, was not kept 
permanent for long. The proclamation issued on the 22nd 
March, 1793, said that the assessment was irrevocable 
and unalterable r' Butin 1862 the Government imposed the 
Zemindari D^k Cess, for improving the system of delivery of 
letters between Police officers and Police stations and 
Magisterial offices. Now, when there is hardly a village in the 
most out-of-the-way place in moffussil where there is not a 
post office either within or close to it, the necessity for keep- 
ing up this tax, wluch is really an addition to the land 
revenue, no longer exists. It is levied even with greater rigour 
than the land revenue itself. It has to be paid half-yearly, and 
double the amount is to be paid in case of default! It will 
probably amuse many to learn that the big clock which now 
adorns the southern poition of the General Post Office building in 
Calcutta, was consliuctcd out of the proceeds of the Dak Cess 
levied from the land-holders of Bengal ! In the very fust 
year of the existence of the Bengal Council, the Zeniindaiy Dak 
Bill came up for discussiem. Both Mi. Peterson and Prosunno 
Coomar Tagf»rc described it as a police tax."' The then 
Advocate General, Mr. Cowic, said that he could not under- 
stand upon what principle a charge rendered necessaiy for 
public purposes of a district, having relation, as it had, to the 
carrying out of criminal justice, sliould be a burden upon a 
section rather than upon the whole of the land- holders of the 
district. A section, moreover, was introduced into the Bill, at 
the instance of the Zemindars, to the effect tliat Zemin- 
dary d^ks should not be established or maintained where 
Governmeut d^ks existed. The 4th Section was accordingly 
introduced by Mr. Cowie and the Bill was passed. With the 
rapid extension of communications in the province by means of 
rail and river and the establishment of Government Post Offices 
throughout the country, the Dak Cess is an anachronism in 
many places at the present moment ; yet, instead of the burden 
being reduced gradually, it is being made heavier year after 
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ye»r. It is anything but fair that an obligation for the 
performance of a service which in a rude state of Society was 
discharged by the Zemindar's^ovvn servants and without any 
expense or trouble to themselves, should be converted into a 
permanent means of increasing the general revenues of the 
country at the present time, when Government Post 
Offices do the very same service far more quickly and efficiently 
and at the same time without any additional cost to the 
State exchequer. In the district of Burdwan this Cess amount- 
ed in 1859 to Rs, 2,880, but in 1879-80 it was raised to 
Rs. 6,397, The receipts on account of the District Post 
Cess came up to Rs. 3,13,666 in 1872-73, and the total 
sum levied in 1895-96 was Rs. 3,35,996, being an increase of 
more than Rs, 20,000 ! The Administration Reports are studi- 
ously silent as to the proper woiking of this Act VIII of 1862, 
or as to the rate at vviiicli the DAk Cess is levied and enhanced 
at the end of every quinquennial year. This Cess is not 
recoverable fiom ryots or tenants unless there is a special 
contract- 

But the solemn deed of the Permanent Settlement was 
reduced to a farce when, in 1871 after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the Road and Public Work Cesses were imposed 
on the people of Bengal, in the face of unanimous opposition 
from Zemindars and ryots alike. In spite of all specious 
arguments to convince them that it was not a violation 
of the settlement, they were nevc'r convinced, for it touched 
their pockets. It took away one-sixteenth of the income of 
their estates at one stroke of the legislative pen. The plea 
put forward was tliat the Zemindars had failed to carry out 
improvements in their estate':, and hence State interference 
was ncccssaiy. The Cesses were levied evidently for the* 
construction and repairs of roads. Considering tliat the 
Zemindars of Bengal have spent on works of public utility and 
charity an amount of money whicli in many instances is 
far beyond their circumstances and which will on comparison 
be found to be far more than has been spent by the land- 
holding classes of any country in the world — not even England 
excepted — , the plea put forward for the intervention of Gov- 
ernment was a miserable one. There is not a road in a 
district which has not been constructed at the cost of the 
Zemindars! Notwithstanding the Duke of Argylc’s able 
despatch to justify this taxation on the ground of its not 
being in violation of the terms of the Permanent Settlement, 
the land-holders and ryots as a body rightly considered * that 
it involved a serious breach of faith and a cruel mockery of 
private rights, calculated to inflict a deep wound on their 
future welfare and prosperity. These Cesses are now paid 
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almost simultaneously with the land revenue, and all arrears 
are charged at the rate of I2 per cent, interest per annum. 

The Road and Public Works Cess valuation rolls are prepared 
In the most perfunctory manner. Sometimes the parties come 
to know nothing about it, and the Deputy Collector and his 
underlings do whatever they think proper. Instances are not 
rare where estates have been valued at double their proper 
valuations, and this increased rate realised for a long time. 
We often find most valuable estates sold for nothing by the 
Road Cess Department for arrears due, the owners knowing 
nothing about it. People never get proper notice 1 

At each revaluation at the end of every five years the amount 
of cesses is increased by leaps and bounds. Thelawisthat 
it can be increased only if the returns made by landholders 
show an increment. But the cess office discredits these returns 
in innumerable cases at its sweet will simply to swell the 
amount of cesses and show to Government ihe good work done 
by it. This rose-coloured valuation roll then serves as a public 
guide ; it is published in the Government Gazette and com- 
ments are made in administration reports on the growing 
prosperity of the landlord class and the heartless mode of their 
squeezing the tenantry 1 

To add to their misfortune, the Zemindars have been sad- 
dled recently with the burden of the cesses on rent free lands. 
So long this amount was being realized by Government direct 
from the holders ; but being unable to do this any longer on 
account of the extreme uncertainly of their existence, which 
is more or less the product of the imagination of the official 
brain, the Government conceived the benevolent intention of 
shifting this burden suddenly on to the landholders and remu- 
nerating the latter with a liberal commission of 50 per cent, on 
the realized amount 1 The Zemindars have to pay the cesses 
In the first instance and recover it afterwards by suits. As a 
matter of fact not a single pice is realized in many case«, and 
they have to pay the whole of this amount out of their own 
pocket? The Hon’ble Dampier thus writes on the subject : — 
The duty thus imposed on the Zemindars was fonnd to be bur- 
densome and most distasteful. Items recoverable were often 
unknown, and the amount of many was so trifling as to make 
many of them not worth collection. In one case which I 
came across it could not be represented in any coin. Lakhi- 
rajdars are not in the position of ryots, but are independent 
and in a normal state of antagonism to the Zemindars’. 

The Road and Public Works Cesses realized from Bengal 
amounted to Rs. 83,21,993 in 1S95-96. One of the most 
salutary provisions now introduced into the Cess Act is that the 
debtor can, by paying the arrears of Cess 00 the sotb day 
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after sale, with a penalty of 5 per cent, on it, get the sale set 
aside and the property restored, 

But all this will appear a mere flea-bite in comparison with 
the great hardships suffered by the landlords and tenants 
of those parts of the province where the so-called blessings 
of artificial irrigation and drainage have been introduced by 
Government. The costs incurred for their construction are 
simply enormous, and, I dare say, nowhere has the Public 
Works (Waste) Department frittered away money more 
wrccklessly and imprudently than here in Bengal. I shall take 
into consideration the 6rst scheme that was taken in hand by 
it — the Dankuni Drainage Work. The work cost about four 
lakhs of rupees; but, I believe, no less an amount than six 
lakhs of rupees was realised from the public, including interest 
at S cent, and costs of repairs and maintenance. At 
first these four lakhs of rupees were apportioned out amongst 
the Zemindars of the place whose lands were benefited by 
the drainage, and thus their liabilities were settled. The rule 
is that, if any owner cannot pay these charges at once, he is 
allowed to enter into an engagement with the Collector of 
the district for payment by instalments with 5 per cent, interest 
per annum within the space of ten years. After some in- 
stalments had been paid, defalcations of a very heavy amount 
took place in the Department, Immediately a clean sweep of 
all the ministerial officers of the Department was made by the 
Collector and fresh blood imported from outside. After four or 
five years, when interest had accumulated to the extent of 
one-fourth of the principal outlay, vigorous efforts were made 
for the realisation of the whole money. In the meantime the 
engagements bonds were mostly lost and the account books 
were in a state of hopeless muddle. But the whole matter 
was^ placed in the hands of a Deputy-Collector of the 
old Campbell School, who was bent on realising this 
money by any means. Drastic measures were at once taken, 
and people of high position, wealth and respectability were 
threatened with bodily arrest by warrant, unless the money 
due was paid off. The drainage is the first charge on the 
land, and owners asked the Collector to sell their estates, 
along with the worthless improvements made by the drainage 
works. But the Collector would do no such thing, as he knew 
full well that the exorbitant charges would in no case be 
covered by such a sale ! A landholder who sold away his 
lands to another, was put under arrest for several hours 

* This Deputy has been in the district for the last ten years at least 
and his unpopularity has become quite phenomenal Ho should have 
been transferred long ago according to the rules of the service, especially 
as he has his family residence at Hooghly. 
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because he would not pay the money. Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore and the Maharajah of Dighapatya, who purchased a 
valuable property worth five lakhs of rupees, were saddled 
with a drainage charge of no less than two lakhs of 
rupees, including the cost of the Howrah and Rajapur 
drainage. They paid as much as they could, till even such 
Croesuses could pay no more. Like ordinary mortals, they, 
too, had to enter into engagements with the Collector. It 
was found at last, that a good deal of money had been taken by 
the Deputy-Collector twice over from them. Repayment was 
politely asked for, but was refused ! Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore 
was obliged at last to bring a civil suit to get back the money, 
and after much money and time had been spent in prosecuting 
the suit, it was fully decreed, with interest and costs against the 
Government. 

Knowing the iniquity of their proceedings, the Government 
could not muster courage to file an appeal in that case to the 
High Court I But how many village landholders had the same 
means and courage as Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore, and the 
credit of exposing the abuses of the Drainage Department 
before a Court of Justice was left to him ! As for other petty 
Zemindars, they were simply brought to the verge of poverty 
and ruin. The proceedings of the Hooghly Diainage Depart- 
ment with reference to the realisation of the charges inclined 
in the Dankuni drainage construction are simply a record 
of havoc and devastation. Hardly a single petty landholder 
remains in possession of his property. The drainage charges 
were out of all proportion to the benefits derived, and to pay 
large sums of money with heavy interest at 5 per cent, to 
Government after the lapse of ten years, the ordinary term of 
the engagement, and sometimes more than that, was simply 
impossible. The interest alone came up to more than half 
the original amount due for the drainage. Add to this the 
costs of Government. But Government money, good or bad, 
must be realised some how 1 Claims which the account books 
showed were satisfied years ago, were revived all on a sudden, 
and the Deputy-Collector, when asked the reason for it, calmly 
replied that the word payment was written by mistake ! 
People did not know by whom the money was paid ! Co- 
sharers of an infinitesimally small part of a Zemindari were 
saddled with the entire drainage charges of it and the whole 
sum was forcibly realised from them alone. This arbitrary 
system of realisation gave rise to an amount of oppression which 
has hardly had any parallel in the history of the Civil Adminis- 
tration of any district. On appeal before the Collector, the poor 
Zemindars fared equally ill, or rather worse ! In one case, 
wherein the party was one of the millionaires of the 
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district, the Collector glibly wrote an order to the effect 

Put him in to jail and he will pay the money ! The drainage 
of Howrah and Rajapore has cost nearly twelve iakhs of rupees, 
and no one knows what is in store for the people. No one 
would like to see the bitter experience of the past repeated ! 
With regard to one Zemindari, I personally know that a drainage 
charge of about two lakhs of rupees has been imposed on it ! 
The Zemindar, one of the richest men in the district, has, 
however, been unable to pay anything up to now on account 
of these enormous drainage charges. Whatever money he has 
paid, and he has paid a pretty large amount, has gone mostly 
in liquidation of interest! What a pretty position! The 
Ampta and Madaria drainage is estimated to cost Rs, 9,50,359! 
The Executive Engineer considered not only that this was a 
most costly scheme, but that it was not at all necessary. Still it 
is being pushed on ! We have also other iriigation works in 
Bengal. They are constructed in the delta of Oiissa, where 
they foim an extensive system of canals, and in the South of 
Behar, where the flood dischaige of the Son has been inter- 
cepted to irrigate lands comparatively thirsty along the south 
banks of the Ganges. 

Are these woiks a necessity? To this question there is 
only one atiswer, and that is a strong negative. This is the 
testimony of not only the large body of Zemindars and 
ryots all over the province, but of some of the most experienced 
and able officials. 

Dr. Hunter says:- — ''In Sindh irrigation is an absolute 
necessity : in Lower Bengal it may be regarded almost as a 
luxury !’ Mr. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, thus writes 
about such works in his interesting brochure "New India:” — If 
some of the great irrigation works, specially in Southern Indi^, 
have been magnificently successful, it is no less the case that 
irrigation projects have been extended to tracts of country 
where they are altogether unnecessary and unsuitable, while the 
interest payable on the cost of their construction remains a 
heavy annual tax on provinces which can profit nothing from 
them. These woiks are too often a source of oppression to the 
people whose lands are irrigated.*’ 

That is also the opinion of Mr. Skrine, who, in his 
" Laborious Days/* says : — " In Bengal Proper, with the sole 
exception of South Bihar, irrigation by means of canals has 
been a failure ! *’ I shall quote here below a couple of frankly 
damning statements regarding these irrigation schemes from 
the administration reports of District Officers themselves. 
The Collector of Hooghly writes thus about the Rajapur 
drainage : — 

^*Last year was one of unprecedented and continual rafa 
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during May, June and July. Paddy, which was twice transplant- 
ed, was twice destroyed, and it was not till the middle and end 
of August that the level of water in different drainage basins 
was sufficiently reduced and transplantation completed for the 
third time.’' [Calcutta Gazette^ 1895-96,) Now what is the good 
of these costly drainage schemes if water cannot be drained off 
and transplantation of paddy successfully carried out by the 
cultivators at an early stage. The same officer writes crops 
In portions of the Dankuni basin are reported to have not been 
good, as the sluices are said not to have worked properly." 
{Cahiitta Gazette 1895-96). 

“ Irrigation revenue demands were enforced mostly by the 
process of law, the people resisting them to the last. The 
recoveries of ai rears of former years were so vigorously carried 
on, that the acturd collections exceeded those of any previous 
year, except It is impossible to record this result 

with any satisfaction, as it seems certain that the arrears and 
the difficulty of enforcing payment were mainly, if not solely, 
due to the extreme poverty of the people. It is melancholy to 
read of 12,714 certificates having been issued for the recovery 
of arrears, after abandoning all claims for less than one rupee, 
and making remissions on other grounds ; and this is a district 
where irrigatois have, as a tulc, dealt fairly with the Govern- 
ment, and have always been ready to pay when they had the 
means. One can hardly read the description of the revenue 
operations of the year, and, it may be added, of previous years, 
without a wish that if the state of the cultivators is such as it 
is described to be by the Collector and his subordinates, irriga- 
tion, which, according to them, only enhances the difficulties 
of the people in ordinaiy times, had never been introduced at 
all." (Irrigation Revenue Report, 1976-77). 

I do not like to dwell much on the the general advantages 
and disadvantages of canal irrigation in India. It is 
now the opinion of many high and responsible officials and 
non-officials that irrigation of that sort merely acts as a 
stimulant for a short time and eventually reduced the 
productive powers of the land. Lieut.-Colonel Corbett in 
his book entitled ‘‘Climate and Resources of Upper India/' 
writes : — “ Canal plant grows too quickly ; it is, in fact, forced, 
and it consequently cannot draw sufficient support from the 
soil fast enough to keep pace with its rapid growth. The 
produce gets worse as the soil becomes more exhausted !" 

It is said that irrigation does temporary and precarious bene» 
lit at the cost of the permanent sterilising of the soil. 

I shall close this subject with the following gloomy picture 
of the effects of irrigation in Upper India : — While our 
canals had been ruining the fields of the cultivators, our tax- 
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collecting machinery had been grinding on as if nothing had 
happened to alter the condition of the cultivators. To meet 
our demands, these villagers had had recourse to every device 
which the ingenuity of misery could suggest. Tlicy had 
borrowed money at extravagant rates of intere-.t. They had 
become the mere farm-slaves of the money-lenders residing in 
their villages. They had sold the trees on their estates. 
They had sold their daughters, their-silver ornaments, their 
brass utensils, as many of their cattle as they could spaic, and 
even the rafters of their houses.'* 

This is the testimony of no less an officer than Mr. Sherer, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who was deputed by Governmen) 
to visit the distressed districts and report upon the condition 
of the people and the soil 1 It is a pity to add a single word 
to it ! 

Drainage and irrigation charges arc often imposed with 
impunity even on those who are not in the least benefited by 
them and whose lands are situated as far from the canals as the 
East is from the West ! By the drainage of swamps the fish 
supply in the Ilooghly district has been immensely diminished ! 

That most unpopular of taxes the Income Tax is slowly but 
surely encroaching on the profits of the land-holding class. 
The law has excluded all agricultural lands and profits from 
its fearful grip ! But the clastic conscience of the Income Tax 
department can find loop-holes everywhere. No Zemindari 
can cxi'yt without markets and fisheries ! A Deputy Col- 
lector, who has grown wise in his generation in tlie work of 
tliis cursed depaitmcnt, told me seriously that he always 
assessed the income-tax from non-agricultural sources at an 
eighth of the net income of every estate I How gi'ossly unfair ! 
Every corn-field teems with fish during the greater part of 
the year and is hence assessable ! Markets in tlie out-of-way 
moffussil, save and except in rare cases, bring in but a small 
pittance ! To bring these within the purview of the Income 
Tax Act is nothing short of a Machiavellian policy ! 

Last, but not least, an education Cess is hanging like a 
Damocles* sword over the head of the land-Iiolding class ! We 
are only waiting to see when it falls, and fall it wi/i one day 
or another, with a terrible crash ! All the public bodies con- 
sulted have protested with one voice against its imposition, 
but it will be imposed all the same, for when has Government 
acceded to the wishes of the people where its revenue is con- 
cerned ? This Cess is for the education of the masses — a per- 
fect hallucination for the fire-brand and the patriot ! They are 
only waiting for an opportunity to introduce it. But for 
plague, pestilence and famine, the bolt would have fallen on 
our head long ago t 
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^ Education, however, will have very little effect on the 
masses if their health is not properly looked after. Tha 
Government by its recent legislatijm can levy water-rate on 
land-holders with impunity for the benefit of the tenants. Mens 
Sana tn Corpore sano* It is very good of Government to 
legislate in these matters. But is there none else save the 
Zemindar to pay? Mass Education forsooth! Already the 
Zemindars are supporting nearly all the educational institutions 
of the country by establishing schools and colleges and pat^ 
shalas ; and the District Board funds are being largely utilized 
for the encouragement and extension of primary education 
throughout the country ! By the digging of tanks, wells and 
reservoirs and by constructing canals in East Be*ngal at their 
own cost, they have done a great deal towards the supply of 
pure water in the villages of every district. But still the Gov- 
ernment is not satisfied and will not rest contetit until they 
lose all sympathy with the people by making them act under 
compulsion ! 

Let any one look at the numerous blessings in the shape of 
taxes, enumerated above, that have come down from the 
Government to the Zemindar body, and say whether they are 
not far too crushing and onerous for any community in any 
country in the world to bear 1 That tlie Zemindars of the 
present day still stand the strain of these taxes is more than 
a wonder I 

That the assessment of land revenue in Bengal under the 
permanent Settlement was high, is admitted even by many 
Indian historians. Mr, Marshan, whose views towards the 
rulers of this country during John Company's administration 
were always animated w^ith a sense of high admiiation, writes 
thhs about the revenue settlement of 1793 • — Before dismis- 
sing the subject it may be vvortliy of remark, that, with all his 
benevolent and generous sympathies for the natives, Lord 
Cornwallis was not able to advance beyond the traditional 
creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign possessions 
were to be administered primaiily and emphatically for her 
benefit. No effort was to be spared to secure the protection, 
the improvement, and the happiness of the people ; but it was 
with an eye exclusively to the credit and the interests of the 
governing power. He closes his great minute on the perma- 
nent settlement with this characteristic remark : < The real 

value of Bengal and Bihar to Britain depends on the conti- 
nuance of its ability to furnish a large Annual investment to 
Europe, to assist in providing an investment for Cliina, and to 
supply the pressing wants of the other presidencies.”' 

This “ traditional creed '' is no new thing. It lias been said 
and sung in blank verse by Cowper, Disinterested good is not 
our trade !” 
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Bishop Heber, .writing about the assessment made at the 
Permanent Settlement, says that even as far as the Zemidars * 
were concerned it was extremely unequal, and in many in- 
stances oppressive and ruinously high. 

The same high and excessive assessment was fixed in other 
parts of the country wherever the Zemindary Settlement was 
introduced subsequent to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
In Benares and Oudh, the tax was raised from its amount in 
i8oi, of I3,S ?,347Sicca iupees, to a sum of 19,16,148 Sicca 
rupees, being an increase on the existing tax of more than 40 
per cent., and a foretaste to the oppressed peasantry of the 
blessings they were to derive from British rule. 

We all know that the ryotvvari settlement was introduced in 
parts of this country avowedly for the good of the masses. But 
it is really startling to read the description of it given by no 
less an ind^idual than Colonel Munro, the great patron of 
that form of settlement : — “Was the assessment fixed the high- 
est assessment which it was thought fit in any case to exact for 
the land ? Yea. It was a maximum assessment, which was never 
expected to be wholly raised ; it was an assessment, the total of 
which was avowedly too high at the time to be realised, without 
occasional and partial remissions ; and it was recommended 
afterwards to be reduced. Was any abatenent made ? No.^' 
(Evidence before Lord's Committee Match 30, 1830, p. 176.) 

How recklessly the revenues of this country have oftentimes 
been settled under the freedom-fostering rule of the British 
Government can be well imagined from perusing the following, 
which I take from Mr. F. II. Skrine's Laborious Days, page 
45: — “Thcauth(»r of tlie first scttlernettt of land-revenue of 
Hoshangabad, who held the title of Political Officer, was one of 
those sanguine men who believe that peace and security attract 
capital and increased population as if by magic. Under this 
im[)iession he raised the revenue of Hoshangabad proper by 
seventy-three per cent, in the first year, and so crescendo 
lili the demand for the fifth year was fifty per cent, above that 
exorbitant total. The case of Seoni. immortalized by Stern- 
dale’s facile pen, was even worse. The demand there W’S 
screwed up from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1,39,000 in five years ! The 
unhappy Zemindars were, of course, unable to satisfy these 
claims, and the exactions and cruelties which followed, must 
have made the people look back on the Pindari raids with 
something like regret'’ ! 

The opinion of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, in his New India^ regarding the excessive assessments 
of land revenue is so sincere and weighty that I cannot help 
quoting it here. This is what he says : — 

So it has come to pass that the action of Government has 
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occasioned the most widespread dissatisfaction and discontent, 
that, ill hundreds and thousands of cases, the Government has 
been plung^ed into litigation with its own tenantry, that the 
piincipal officers of the Revenue Department have been mob- 
bed by despairing ryots in the streets of Calcutta, and that it 
has become necessary to revise the settlements, reduce the 
assessments, and remit revenue demands which ought never to 
have been made.*' 

Take also, by way of illustration, the following extract from 
Dr. Buchanan^s Statistical Survey^ Book IV. Chapter VII, on 
the district of Dinagepore, which is quoted in the Fifth Report 

(i8i2) : — 

‘‘ The natives allege that although they were often squeezed 
by the Moghul officers, they preferred it to the mode that 
has been adopted of selling their lands when they fall into 
arrears, which is a practice they cannot endure. Besides, 
bribery went a great way on most occasions, and they allege 
that, bribes included, they did not actually pay one-half of 
what they do now.’^ 

If the assessments are so high where the boon of a Per- 
manent Settlement exists, what is the state of things where it 
does not? The assessments are increased at regular intervals, 
and what is the result ? I shall answer this in the words of 
Mr. Cotton : ‘Mf, so surely as production increases, the Govern- 
ment demand be increased also, it is impossible to expect 
that the peasantiy will labour for the improvement of the 
land or the extension of cultivation. There is no sense of 
security, which alone will attract capital and intelligence to 
agriculture. A bare margin for subsistence alone remains, 
and the result is that indebtedness extends year by year, and 
that famines recur with ever-increasing frequency and severity.’' 

In Orissa, Chittagong and some other parts of Bengal 
where the permanent settlement has not been introduced, 
this is exactly the state of things. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Central India it is worse ! 

But how have the landowners of the settled tracts in Bengal 
discharged their duties towards their ryots and the public ? 
History in its fulness of time has given its verdict, and I quote 
fiom a modern historian of India on that point : — ‘‘ Under the 
genial influence of this territorial charter (Permanent Settle- 
ment) population has increased, cultivation has been extended, 
and a gradual improvement has become visible in the habits 
and comforts of the people ; and the revenue of the provinces 
of Bengal and Behar have increased to fourteen crores of rupees 
a year, of which only four crores are derived from the lands.’’ 

It is now admitted beyond question that, but for the exer- 
tions of the Zemindars, Bengal would never have become as 
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prosperous, as advanced and as contented as it is now. It 
was through their exertions that the reed and the bulrush* 
made way for the rice-crop. The jungle retieated before the 
axe and the plough. The swamp became firm land. In 
felling forests, reclaiming waste lands and swamps, and build- 
ing roads, bridges and canals, they have spent an amount of 
money which few private citizens have done in any pait of the 
civilized world. Tiie Government India has fiecly endorsed 
this view and publicly made the following announcements in 
the India Gazette of 20th October 1883: — ‘The Bengal of 
to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 1793 ; 
the wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously 
increased — increased beyond all precedent under the perma- 
nent settlement. A great portion of this increase is due to the 
Zemindari body as a whole, and tliey have been very active 
and powerful factors in the development of this prc»sperity.’' 

Gibbon, in his history of The Di dine and Frill of the 
Roman Empire,’* says that the rapacious ministers of Con- 
stantine had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty- 
five pieces of gold for the annual tiibutc of every head as 
land-tax. The humane policy of his successor reduced the 
capitation to seven pieces. A moderate proportion between 
these opposite extremes of extravagant oppression and of 
transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces 
of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the common standard, 
perhaps, of the impositions of Gaul. As the rolls of tribute 
were filled only with the names of those ciiizens who pos- 
sessed the means of an honourable, or at least of a decent, 
subsistence, the comparative smallness of their numbers ex- 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capitation, (Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Chap. XVII, p. 254.) 

Now let us compare this with the land-tax which the Zemin- 
dars of Bengal have to pay. The number of revenue-paying 
estates is 2113,259, and the amount of revenue paid is about four 
ciores, which, with the Road and Public Work Cesses and the 
U^ik Cesses payable on them, comes to about five croics. This 
will give abtmt Rs. 250, or £2$*^ as the annual tribute of every 
head. Now it is clcaily more than double of what Constantine 
used to realize from Gaul, and for this the emperor has been 
branded as a rapacious monarch in history ! What would that 
great historian have said had he lived in this age and surveyed 
the panorama of land-tax in British India, as imposed by the 
Government ? 


* The equivalent of Us. 250 in sterling, at the pieserit day, is not £2$, 
but 16-13J -4^/. In his comparison of the actual and ongnuil amounts 
of the land levenue of Bengal, the wiiter similarly ovci looks the fall m 
the value of the rupee. — E d. C\ A’. 
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In England there are 972,836 landowners, ‘and the land-tax 
which they pay to Government is only two millions sterling. 
This will give about £2 as the annual tribute per head in that 
country for land-tax. It is a strange anomaly that a Bengal 
Zemindar has to pay as capitation tax for land no less than 
twelve times what an English land-holder pays ! Yet we know 
for certain how enormously rich are the English landlords in 
comparison with their poor brethren in Bengal. 

I have sufficiently shown that it is not only in Bengal that 
this land-tax is exorbitant, but it is so everywhere in this 
country ; far more so where the “ boon ” of a Permanent 
Settlement has not been conferred. 

Has this enormous demand been ever remitted, even during 
times of famine, flood and drought ? Never, as a rule. On the 
other hand, no less sympathetic a ruler than Lord \<.ipon wrote 
a strong Minute on this subject, and it was decided that de* 
mands of land revenue can only be suspended at the most to be 
realized again at nearly seven per cent, interest per annum as 
arrears. So that, instead of remissions of re venue having ever 
been made, steps have always been taken to realize it at an ad- 
vanced rate even in times of utmost distress. 

Here are some cases of hardship which are still hanging fire 
in Hooghly, showing the arbitrary and oppressive way in 
which Government can proceed to realize its Uml revenue. The 
facts are as follow : — In Hooghly defalcations of a very large 
amount of Government revenue took place from the ( Jollectorale 
treasury some time ago. The man in charge of the revenue 
department who did away with mo'^t of this money, was brought 
to trial and convicted. Government, anxious to realize the de- 
falcated amount, gave notice to many of the Zamindars that, 
unless they could produce their revenue receipts tlicy would be 
held liable for these arrears, and their estates would be sold 
up if the money due was not paid ! As these arrears 
extend over no less a period than twelve years or more, it is 
more than probable that the revenue receipts in many cases are 
not forthcoming. The duplicate receipts have all been destroy- 
ed in the Collectorate, as the rule is to destroy them after the 
lapse of evciy three years ! Is it fair for Government to call 
on the Zemindars for payment at such a distant date, especially 
when it is highly probable that the money has been embezzled 
by its own-officers ? In ordinary cases every estate which falls 
into arrears, is speedily brought to public sale before the next 
instalment of revenue becomes due. Why has this rule been 
departed from in these cases, and arrears accumulating for 
several years kept in abeyance ? The claim is such a trumpery 
one that the Government has not yet ventured to sell off 
most of these estates. What ao unuecessary harassment to 
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the landholders for the fault, not of themselves, but of the 
Government officers ! The treasury had been robbed under 
their vciy nose, and systematic jobbery for a series of years 
has been going on in the revenue department. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, perhaps, with full consciousness of the 
fraud perpetrated by its own men, coolly makes tlie follow- 
ing remarks in its administration report of 1895-96: — A net 
discrepancy of Rs. 46,510 was discovered between the figures 
of the Estates Ledger, and those of the Accountants' Register 
of Land Revenue, of which amount Government has been 
defrauded. The French Government had regularly paid land 
revenue for their estates in Chandernagore to tlie late tauzinavis, 
who misappropriated the whole or part of a sum of Rs. 6,541 
paid to him on this account. This Government has no 
claim upon the French Government for the sum which he 
embezzled. With the other Zemindars, against wlu)se estates 
short payments have been found, the case is diffei ent, and it 
has been decided to call upon them to make good the ai rears, 
and, failing payment, to sell their estates/* 

I conclude this Chapter with the obscivations of no less a per- 
son than Sir William Hunter in his paper on India and Gieat 
Britain, about the land tax in India : — “ The vast bulk of the 
revenue of the land, which in England finds its way into the 
pockets of private individuals, belongs in India to the Govern- 
ment. India comes very near Ilcniy Gc(‘rge*s ideal of the 
onc-tax State. In India the land-tax is the greatest of all 
taxes, the mainstay of the revenue.** 

Icii Dikn. 
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Art. XL— why THE NATIVE PRESS SHOULD 
BE LICENSED. 

T he radical and unalterable reason why an unlicensed 
press is successful in England and the reverse in India, 
is to be found in the simple fact that in England the people 
are free and homogeneous, in India they are subject and hetero- 
geneous. Principles which apply in a free western nation, 
obviously need not necessarily apply, and probably will not 
apply, to an altogether anomalous rule like that of the English 
in India. Every school boy is acquainted with Milton's magni- 
ficent pleading for a Free press. Given the conditions with 
which he had to deal, his arguments are unanswerable. But 
it hardly needs higher intelligence than that of the average 
school boy to perceive that the same arguments are entirely 
fallacious when used to support a Free press in India. Milton's 
basic proposition was that Truth stands in no need of artificial 
safeguards. Closely allied with this was an implied and 
perfectly justifiable belief that free discussion in the England 
of his day had for its object the discovery and maintenance of 
truth. Errors and excesses in one direction would be correct- 
ed by sober counsels in the other. Even the inflammatory effect 
of seditious and mischievous opinion upon the mind of the 
nation at large was not greatly to be feared, because the 
nation, as a whole, was vitally interested in maintaining the 
best form of Government, the highest political ideals consonant 
with its native genius. Even in a country so fortunately 
situated as England, whore the principles of rational liberty 
earliest took firm root, where a sturdy independence of character 
disciplined by an intensely law-abiding spirit, combined with 
high daring and a well-regulated conscience, to form, if not 
quite the highest type, certainly one of the highest types of 
civilised man ; even under conditions so favourable, it may 
very well be doubted whether Milton's great genius could have 
discovered adequate arguments in favour of allowing absolute 
freedom to a Jacobite press at the close of the Stuart dynasty. 
It is obvious that in the disturbed and angry state of parties 
at that time, seditious and malignant attacks upon constituted 
authority originating in a fixed opinion irreconcilably hostile 
to the Crown, must have been dangerous to the general peace ; 
must have deliberately courted more serious mischief than 
could be counterbalanced by temporarily violating a venerable 
sentiment. No doubt the Law as then administered was active 
enough and powerful enough to deal exemplarily with offenders 
who mistook license for liberty. And where the law of the 
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country expresses with reasonable accuracy the sense of the 
people, it can be trusted to vindicate popular disapproval of 
the ravings of a dangerous minority. For that reason, perhaps, 
as much as for any other, tlie English people has never been in 
any serious risk of suffering from its inflexible adhesion to its 
beloved privileges. The freedom of the press was, by no means, 
among the earliest of them ; it did not become a part so to 
speak of the national character, till that character had develop- 
ed and been trained by severe discipline to understand, and 
not to abuse, it. No one is better aware than the average 
Englishman, that his beloved privilege of free speech ought to 
be under certain restriction.^, chief among which are, that any 
proportion of truth which it may contain shall not be altogether 
out-weighed by the danger it occasions to the public, and that, 
if the subject is at all mateiial, it is essential that theic slioiild 
be valid grounds in the mind of the person raising it for be- 
lieving in its truth. If it could be supposed that an influential 
section of the English press should give itself up to disseminat- 
ing systematically seditious and dangerous falsehoods, no one 
doubts what view the Briti-^h public would very srion and very 
sleinly take of the conduct of such journals. It is, theref.ie, 
principally on account of idiosyncratic qualities, largely peculiar 
to the Anglo-Saxon race, that a Free press becomes among 
them a valued and a useful institution. Not a single reason 
of the same kind can truly be advanced in suppoit of tlie Free 
Vernacular pi css of India. 

In the first place the danger always in some degree insepar- 
able from the existence of a Free pre.'js, the danger of inflaming 
the masses against autliorit}’, is infinitesimal in England, while 
in India it is real and sciious. In England tlie people cho(»se 
their own iiiiers, and have every means of seeing that tliey are 
well and justly governed. The risk of inciting disaffection in 
any large body of the people is quite too remote to need coii- 
siderati*)!!. There is no race division ; all arealike Englishmen, 
proud of their name and proud of their countiy. The spiiit of 
patriotism is vigorously alive, and where patriotism flcmiishcs, 
the administration need never fear internal revolt and dis- 
ruption. How is it possible to extend the parallel to India? 
So far from the conditions under which we have allowed our 
English notions about a Free press to approve the birtli and 
growth of a Vernacular Free press being in any sense parallel, 
they present a scries of vivid contrasts. In England tlie people 
aie free; in India the people are slaves. In England 
the people are wrapped up in and form an integral part of 
the Government ; in India those of them who use the press are 
almost without exception irreconcilably hostile to the Govern- 
ment. In this country the Government represents an alien 
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race of conquerors, so that, while in England the invaluable 
centripetal and cohesive force of patriotism confirms and 
supports the Government, in India whatever substituted 
emotion docs duty in the breasts of demagogues and politicians 
for patriotism expresses itself in an intense and undying hatred 
of the ruling class. In name the controllers of the Native press 
are our fellow-subjects ; in fact they are our deadly enemies. 
If any one objects that such language is too strong or too 
sweeping, let him candidly and without prejudice stud}^ the 
leading anti-Government papers of the Deccan, for the past 
two years. It is impossible to deny that they breathe a spirit of 
rancour and disloyalty which is wholly incompatible with good 
citizenship. Their so-called criticism is not criticism at all ; it is 
a long tirade against Government, Government men and Govern- 
ment measures. Every imaginary fault is greedily seized upon 
and held up to execration ; of the innumerable merits of Britisli 
rule there is never a whisper. Where the facts exhaust their 
ingenuity, it vindicates itself in fabrication. The stream of 
misrt-presentation and lies which is ponied foith continuously 
in the vernacular free press/* beggars description and weaiies 
refutation. It is not, perhaps, any separate lie, however mon- 
.strous, that is of great consequence : but the malevolent spirit 
which proj)agatcs ouc calumny after another, constantly railing 
at and reviling Government, is of the very greatest consequence. 
We should always bear in mind that a subject race is never, 
likely really to love its conquerors. The apathy of the masses, 
and bondsmen slaves by heredity and tradition, generation 
after generation in turn bowing the neck to one foreign yoke 
after another — is too often misinterpreted into an intelligent 
appreciation of our good government, and a reasoned determi- 
nation to uphold it. It may be true that the ryot infinitely 
prefers the cnld unsympathetic justice of the Englishman to 
the tyrannous dishonesty of the Brahmin. Sunk and degraded 
though the masses are, it would be strange if they had not 
sense enough for that. But their sentiments towards us are 
characteristically passive, not vigorous enough to withstand the 
cajoling of superstition and religioi}. The Native press appeals 
to them in their own jargon, stirs them with shibboleths cen- 
turies old, plays upon tlie easily excited passion of race anti- 
pathy, and sets before it from fiist to last one object and one 
alone, to make Government and the governing race odious in 
the eyes of the people. 

It may very well be asked, if all this is true ; how comes it 
that any Government, at once rational and poweiful, submits to 
the vilifications of a subject press. The answer which the 
Anglo-Indian Government would probably give would be of 
this kind. The Native pi ess is certainly most objectionable in 
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its tone ; it does more harm than good, but we cannot conde- 
scend to gag it. Our position is unassailable ; our hands are 
clean ; what does it signify that a handful of blatant discontent- 
ed men waste their time week after week in misinforming such 
of the public as will listen to them of our motives and our mea- 
sures ? It pleases them, and it does not really hurt us. Besides, 
the principle to which they would instantly appeal if we endea- 
voured to interfere, is a principle to which every Englishman 
adheres ; any invasion of it would provoke the most furious 
clamour at home, and wc do not care to face an outbreak of 
that kind. 

The first part of the argument is of a piece with a great deal 
of English sentiment upon Indian problems. That sentiment 
is very apt to invent. The first part of the argument is 
characteristic of the English attitude of mind ; of that insular 
pride which cannot bear to place itself quite on the same level 
as other people, and is always extremely impatient of acknow- 
ledging that criticism touches it. It is also, no doubt, the out- 
come of a worthier feeling, the consciousness of honestly doing 
our duty by our subject peoples. But, while it is amusing, if we 
look at it in the first light, and quite natural if we look at it in 
the second light, it may still be doubted whether it is wholly 
true. The attitude of superb indifference to hostile criticism in 
which the Government habitually indulges may be carried too 
far. It is generally supposed to indicate firmness, strength and 
a confident virtue ; but it is possible that less flattering obser- 
vers may interpret it differently, and imagine that what Govern- 
ment puts down to a noble and proper pride, is due to pusillani- 
mity or indolence. No Oriental could realize any other motives 
for allowing a dependent to besmirch his honour. It would 
appear quite incredible that such outrages were ignored out of 
a spirit of profound contempt for the perpetrators and of pro- 
found respect for the principle under the abuse of which they 
shelter themselves. And there is now a growing feeling among 
Englishmen themselves that the Government is carrying tolera- 
tion in this matter too far, and that the time is ripening quick- 
ly for withdrawing from our native subjects a privilege wliich 
they have, almost without exception, grossly and systematically 
misused. It is at this point that Government will, of course, fall 
back upon the second part of its argument ; however expe- 
dient any such measure might be, we shall, no doubt, be told that 
so long as the temper of the English people at home remains 
what it is ; so long as their ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Government of this country is carried on remains as 
dense and dogmatic as it unfortunately still is, any attack upon 
the liberty of the Press in India would excite an opposition at 
home too furious to be faced. The bulk of the English voters^ to 
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whom tlie Liberty of the Pres55 IS a sacred phrase, are totally 
incapable of drawing the most obvious distinctions between con- 
ditions in which one and the same principle may be most 
salutary or most dangerous. Not only so, but they are totally 
ignorant of the tiue state of affairs in India. All that they 
know of India is derived from Macaulay, or the Radical stump 
orator primed up for the occasion by the young Indian in Lon- 
don. Unfortunately Macaulay’s splendid powers were employ- 
ed to give permanent point to the common misconception 
among our countrymen at home, that, immediately the English 
official is to the East of Suez, his whole nature changes, his 
whole moral fibre deteriorates, and he assumes with Eastern 
office the hateful vices of the Eastern despot. The better educa- 
ted class of Englishmen are beginning reluctantly and slowly to 
abandon the belief in what may be called Macaulay's Anglo- 
Indian ; more than half against their will, the logic of simple 
facts is convincing them that their brethren employed in tlie 
administration of India are almost as honourable and efficient 
as themselves, and a liundred daily examples prove the truth of 
the old saying : Coelum^ non animaniy mutant qui trans mare cur^ 
runt. Hut it takes a long time to disabuse the popular imagi- 
nation of a vividly conceived type, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether in spite of the easy facilities now existing for intercourse 
between India and England ; in ' 'te of the fact that England 
is flooded with Anglo-Indian officials, retired or on leave, the 
whole mass of whom hold, and perhaps rather tediously express, 
the Same views on all radical points of the Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministiation, the average man in the street would not rather 
trust any exuberantly verbose young Ghose or Chatterjee 
on Indian problems, than the most deliberate assurance of 
the most veteran Anglo-Indian Administrator. The former, 
they see for themselves, belongs to the people for whom 
he so eloquently pleads ; the latter they more than suspect 
of being a blood and iron bureaucrat. They cannot and never 
will forget Nuncomar. And it seems almost as true to say 
that they have not faintly realised, and never will realise, the 
utter imposture of ihc patriotism to which the young Ghoses 
and Chaiterjis treat them so generously. A sovereign demo- 
cracy, with all its good points, has its drawbacks, and among 
the most marked of these is the difficulties in which it finds 
itself in understanding Imperial subjects, and the difficulties it 
throws in the way of better informed people who do understand 
tliem and desire to solve them. Admirably adapted as the 
British character is for ruling itself within the four corners of 
its dear Island home, it is by no means so well qualified to ex- 
ercise a collective and effective control over the huge oriental 
dependencies of its crown* 
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Exactly as this is true, so is it certain that Demos will 
resent it ; he does not wish or care to hear of the defects 
of his intellig;ence. His passions are easily excited. Liberty 
is a cry to which he is always ready to give a hearty, roaring 
response The rare and scattered Indians he has seen are 
in his generous eyes his brothers in more than name, fluent 
speakers, wonderful manipulators of political phrases, and 
past masters in all those histrionic and deceptive arts by 
which Demos is most easily imposed upon. They speak to 
him with glowing eyes of the downtrodden millions of India, 
of whom they know very little more than honest Demos 
himself ; they paint the wrongs which the brutal bureau- 
cracy of England inflicts* upon them in the name of a free 
and noble people. At this Demos is naturally enraged. It is 
part of the strength of his character that he is always in sym- 
pathy with the weaker side, and he has never been conspicuous 
for anything like a supra-normal discernment of Truth. He 
generalises rather rashly from the words of his dusky fluent 
friend that the suffering millions are all as well educated in 
Johnsonian English and the principles of Mill as the speaker 
himself, and it never strikes him with a sense of incongruity 
that, if it were so, their suffering is barely intelligible, but their 
silence under it nothing short of a miracle. 

It is in this frame of mind, perhaps, that Demos is 
approached upon the subject of gagging the Native press. 
The very word is odious and an outrage on that sense of 
universal freedom and brotherhood in which the British 
public expansively indulges. It would be perfectly idle to 
hint ever so vaguely at fallacies in the major premiss of 
Demos’ simple argument. They are our fellow subjects, he 
says, and, therefore, free ; it is the inalienable privilege of the 
free-born Briton to have a Free press. ‘‘ Don’t talk to me of 
Gagging; we do not live under any despotism now-a-days I 
should hope.” If you were to try to stem this torrent of 
platitude by suggesting that names were very often empty 
sound, and that the underlying reality was something very 
different from what an honest Briton might suspect from the 
promising labels on the cover, Demos would either not under- 
stand a distinction so subtle, or would fly into a rage and put you 
down as one more prejudiced official. Yet, in sober earnest, 
it is the principal object of this paper to insist, rather than 
point out, for the pointing out has been done so often, to insist 
upon the facts and get rid, as much as possible, of misleading 
phrases. It is because of the solid and perhaps insurmount- 
able resistance, founded upon a misunderstanding of the ele- 
ments of the whole subject, with which any proposal to curb 
the present intolerable license of the Vernacular press woujd 
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be met at home, that it is allowed to insult the Govenment 
.and disgrace itself with the most perfect impunity. If it were 
possible to undermine the foundations of that misunderstand- 
ing, to put the position of the English in India clearly and 
simply befoie the common Englishman at home, to gain his 
attention and keep it until he had mastered the A. B. C. of 
that great problem of which he holds in his horny-hand the 
ultimate key, the position of the Executive in India would 
be incalculably strengthened, and our relations with the subject 
races would lose much of cant, and gain much in wholesome- 
ness. Whether, however, the tribunal to which effective 
appeal has sooner or later to be made is qualified yet, by edu- 
cation and intelligence, to cope with a subject so complex 
at'd special as England’s position and duties in India, is a 
question which few people would be sanguine enough to answer 
unqualifiedly in the affirmative. But while there is much in 
India wliich the Englishman at home will never even faintly 
understand, there are some comparatively simple considera- 
tions making for the conclusion that it would be no bad thing 
to substitute a discreet system of licensing for the present 
extremely indiscreet liberty of the Native press. It is these 
considerations, the simplest possible and lying upon the 
surface of our history and everyday experience, that will be 
selected. 

The word history suggests one cardinal fact which ought never 
to be forgotten in summing up the true position. I mean that 
the English won this country by the sword and keep it only 
by the same means. It is a very unpopular truth, and it is 
kept in the background as much as possible, so much so in- 
deed that recent generations seem to forget that it is a fact 
at all. It is not brought thus prominently forward merely 
because of its minatory sound, but because it is most essen- 
tial in any fair and unprejudiced examination of what right 
the people of this country can fairly put forward to maintain 
a Free press. It ma}^ be assumed that, once the question is 
mooted, it will be defended by the natives as of right and not as 
of favour onl5\ The value, then, of stating it at the outset upon 
a basis of historical truth cannot be over-estimated. Conceded 
that we have the power, as I suppose nobody will seriously 
deny, to break up every seditious press and flog every seditious 
Editor to-morrow, "the broader question — that which, to the 
honour of England be it said, lies on the conscience of every 
Englishman from the first to the last day of his service in this 
country — next arises. 

Have we the moral right to curb absolute freedom of utterance 
in India ? Exception must be made of particular cases which 
fall within the reach of the criminal law. These the law 
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deals with as they arise, and they present no further difficulty. 
What is meant by the main proposition is whether, owing* to 
essential and constant factors inherent in our rule over Iitdia, 
and paying every regard to political morality and political 
expediency (in so far as the two can be reconciled), we do not 
find ourselves in the result not only justified in withholding, 
but obliged to withhold, from our nominal fellow-subjects 
certain blessings and privileges of the almost perfect freedom 
we ourselves enjoy? And in particular, whether, looking first 
among these privileges to the freedom of the press, it is not 
our duty to ourselves and to the public tranquillity to put a 
permanent check on the publication and wide dissemination 
of seditious and disloyal literature? 

The primary duty of Governments, as of individuals, is self- 
preservation. Political suicide is no more justifiable, indeed it 
is a great dcfil less justifiable, than individual suicide. For in 
the tleatli of a State is bound up a mass of other interests en- 
tirelj/ incommensurate with what is lost by the deatli of any 
individual. It is true, perhaps, that the British rule in India is 
not, strictly speaking, definable in such terms as a State, or a 
Nation, or even a polity. It is an abnormal growth, the result 
of a vast and iinpiirallcded exptM'imcnl ; in its inception it may 
not have mattered essentially to the well-being of England, as 
then understood, whetlier the experiment succeeded or failed. 
Tlie incentives to acquire an Indian ap[)anagc of empire lay 
rather in the necessity of forestalling other European nations 
with the like ambitions, than in any definite notion of Empire- 
making, or of the long train of political consequences to be 
drawn in tlic wake of what were at first mercantile rather 
than national conquests. But at the present day tlie Indian 
portion of the British Empire is of vital importance. A*nd, 
although the British rule in India is altogether unlike anything 
of the kind that the modern world has ever seen, it is per- 
fectly true to say that any deliberate relinquishment of it 
would amount, from the point of view of the Empire as a 
whole, to political suicide. No one pretends that the most 
fatuous Radical statesman has yet gone the lengtli of cons- 
ciously advocating, in so many words, anythifig quite so foolish 
as this. But a great many Radical gentlemen — it would be 
an excess of politeness to call them statesmen — have undeni- 
ably advocated over and over again, with a pitiful warmth, 
measures of which the ultimate logical result seems to be the 
overthrow of the British Power in India. Trifling as the 
libertine utterances of a few scurrilous rags may appear, as a 
proximate cause of any result so vast and appalling, it is 
worth while to enquire whether they do not tend in that 
direction. 
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It is a truism as old as man that small beginnings may 
make unpleasantly large endings. The source of a mighty 
river appears very insignificant, but the river in full flood 
is tlie leverse of insignificant. If, then, on a fair consider- 
ation of the spirit and purpose of the free Native Press, we 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that whether a directly 
efficient cause or not, it is nevertheless distinctly a cause which 
might contribute, and is intended to contribute, to the overthrow 
of the established order, those v/ho are responsible for the 
stability of the Government are bound to see that it docs not 
grow beyond the reach of repression. To take any other 
view falls little short of advocating political suicide. When 
harsh truths of this kind are bluntly stated, easy-going folk 
are apt to smile in a superior way and talk vaguely of the 
folly of alarmist utterances. The importance of preserving 
an unruffled calm in the face of any and every contingent 
catastrophe is gently insisted upon, and it is hinted plainly 
enough that those who predict dangers are afraid of their own 
imaginings. But it is surely no indication of fear, to examine 
rigorously significant phenomena of daily occurrence, to fore- 
cast their inner meaning, and, if possible, to neutralize in time 
their perilous potentialities. There is a broad distinction 
between true courage and mere foolhardiness. It is the part 
of the former to realize the full contents of every germ of 
danger, and to be prepared to grasp any nettle, however 
poisonous, with a firm hand. The feeling which really under- 
lies the expressed sentiments of most responsible men in 
this country, when they discuss the Native Press, is that the 
danger of suppressing it is much greater than any danger to 
be apprehended from allowing it to continue on its evil ways. 
And from the personal standpoint this is no doubt true. No 
individual runs any appreciable risk from the maligant calum- 
nies of lying agitators ; while any Governor who passed a 
gagging act would incur so much odium both in this country 
and at home, that it is not much to be wondered at if Gov- 
nors prefer to let the noxious weed alone. We salve our 
consciences over what we feel uneasily to be but at "best an 
imperfect discharge of a primary political duty, by pretending 
that, after all, the press of India has not much influence ; and 
that it serves a useful purpose as a safety valve for all the 
poisonous gases of disaffection that would be otherwise 
generating in secret This is a poor piece of sophistry, almost 
as poor as that other feeble argument sometimes advanced 
ill support of the freedom of the Native press, that here and 
there they do good by bringing to light some real grievance 
that might otherwise have escaped the notice of the author!*- 
ties. 
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Considerations of this kind must always be more or 
less relative. In the case under discussion we are to consider 
the relative good and evil done by the Native Press. The 
good is infinitesimal ; in fact, it may very well be doubted 
whether any can be discovered ; the evil is enormous and 
daily on the increase. Neither is it true to say that the Native 
Press wields no influence. It docs not sway the people as 
much as it desires to do ; otherwise there would be a general 
revolt to-morrow. But some of the worst papers have a large 
circulation, and the circulation by no means fully represents 
the numbers who actually read and imbibe the poison. An- 
other melancholy indication of the pernicious uses of the 
press is to be found in the notorious fact that, precisely as a 
paper is irreconcilably opposed to the Government, its circu- 
latitm increases. There aie Native journals of tiie most 
vicious character which have a circulatif)n about three times 
as gieat as any English paper, and a circle of readers about 
thirty times as great. This huge body of crude and inflammable 
native opinion, uninstructed, restless, ignoiant, often fanatical, 
takes its political doctrine from the writings of men who are 
almost the avowed enemies of the Government. It reads 
nothing on the other side, because there is nothing for it to 
read. It is constantly told that its rulers are foreigners, haters 
of the old faith, tyrants, often even murderers ; every induce- 
ment is held out to make the native brood on a sense of race 
injustice and race antipathy, and to cultivate ideals which 
could not long co-exist, were practical effect to be given to 
them, with the British rule in India. This picture is not in 
the least over coloured. Surely it is of a kind to make think- 
ing men seriously reconsider the situation, and turn over the 
old effete arguments for continuing to the Native Press a 
freedom that never should have been granted. 

It is easy to foresee that at this point a certain class of 
sentimentalists will protest that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire — that the inveterate hatred which is 
evinced in all the utterances of the Brahmin press must have 
an adequate cause ; that presumably that cause must be the 
injustice, or want of sympathy, shown by the ruling to tlie 
ruled race. This proposition entirely neglects one all power- 
ful and constantly operative cause, the permanent and prolific 
potency of racial distinctions, and of racial subjection. It 
it absolutely untrue to say that Government is ever wilfully 
and consistently unjust : on the contrary, its conscience is 
almost morbidly sensitive to the faintest reproach on this head, 
and it is rather in the habit of exaggerating and insisting 
upon the theoretical equality of all subjects of the Empress. 
But it is as true that it is contrary to the most deeply seated 
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principles of human nature that any large body of educated, 
ambitious alien opinion should ever be sincerely loyal to a 
foreign domination. It is mainly because Englishmen gene- 
rally shut their eyes to the fundamental fact that in India 
wc are a Government founded on conquest and force, that 
we find so many theoiies as plausible as they arc false almost 
universally current and popular. The Englishman is consti- 
tutionally and pre-eminently a free man, incapable of sub- 
mitting patiently to any alien yoke ; and he dislikes the idea 
that an enormous number lof his so-called fellow-subjects 
are quite differeiUly situated in the vast and ever increasingly 
complex scheme of the Empire. He prefers to hide the 
disagreeable fact behind a pleasing and congenial fiction. 
The chiefly important functions of a Free press are its edu- 
cative, its critical and its informatnry functions ; and its value 
is in precise proportion to the efficiency with which it dis- 
charges them. Let us, then, examine by this test the value 
of the Free Vernacular press. A Free press ought, in theory, 
to educate uninstructed opinion ; it ought to teach a class of 
readers whose capacity for independent and unguided reflec- 
tion is very small, to think wisely upon questions of policy 
atid g(wernment ; and if it is actuated by a becoming spirit 
and responsibility, it should also teach them to think calmly 
and rationally. But the mere statement of these primary obli- 
gations suggests large possibilities of abuse. It is one danger 
inseparable from the existence of a Free press, that it use its 
opportunities and its power to disseminate evil instead of 
good In a nation where a free press is so to speak organic, 
an integrrd part of the nation's growth, any pernicious ten- 
dencies it may display in this direction, can be easily and 
almost automatically corrected. It is only on the very impro- 
bable and unnatural hypothesis that the entire press of such 
a nation should be in league to corrupt the national morality 
and subvert constituted authority, that the danger would be- 
come serious and real. And if such a condition of affairs 
were conceivable, it could only be because the nation was out 
of sympathy with the Government it had itself appointed and 
desired to be rid of it. The Government, however, being in 
reality the creature of the nation, it is quite impossible to 
imagine any such abnormal conditions persisting to the point 
of danger. Under normal and everyday conditions, it is 
almost an essential part of the constitution of a free people 
that its press should be free. But the case is manifestly dif- 
ferent where the press speaks for a subject race. In the former 
case the educative functions of the press are, speaking gener- 
ally, beneficial and extremely useful. It discusses national 
questions in easily intelligible language and presents to the 
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mass of its readers arguments and ideas which they would be 
unlikely to find for themselves. Above all, the press invariably 
takes sides, so that the masses can. if tliey choose, read every- 
thing that is to be said on both sides of any debateable 
subject. And lastly, with whatever animosity any section 
of the press may be animated against a particular measure, 
a particular party, or a particular politician, it is impossible 
that it should be in any true sense seditious or disloyal. Oii 
certain subjects, such as the conflict between capital and labour, 
its teachings may be inflammator}^ and it may be answeiable 
for mischievous ebullitions of class feeling. But, on the whole, 
it is as deeply saturated as the bulk of the people with the 
chaiacteiistically English veneration for law and order, and 
the equally characteristically English dislike of sensationally 
extreme and violent method*?. In India every material factor 
in the problem is altered. The Free Vernacular press has no 
interests in common with the Government. It is the organ 
of a small but influential faction of disaffected men, who 
desire nothing so much as to embroil the relations existing 
between the Governors and the governed ; whose constant 
object it is to obstruct the authorities ; whose consciences, if 
they possess any, are so blunted by racial and fanatic passion, 
as to be insensible to any civic obligations. The educative 
influence of a Free pi ess in such hands must inevitably be 
entirely evil ;and, in fact, recent experience accumulates rapidly 
to prove that it is, if possible, more evil than tolerant men antici- 
pated. 

The educative function of the press in India is thus seen 
to be wholly misused. It docs not attempt to form a sound 
and loyal public opinion. It is not, like the Free press of 
a free country, in opposition, because the opposition are as 
interested as tlie ministerial organs in maintaining the essen- 
tials of good Government, while the Vernacular press aims 
solely at undermining and subverting an alien authority which 
it hates irreconcilably. To take a simple illustiation. During 
the last three years the Western Preddency has been devas- 
tated by plague. The sufferings of an ignorant people under 
such a visitation are almost indescribable, Tliey do not 
understand the simplest principles of hygiene and sanitation ; 
they are naturally altogether blind and indifferent to the 
enormous pecuniary interests at stake, the destruction of trade, 
and the tremendous additional strain imposed upon the machi- 
nery and finances of Government. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to comprehend the complex necessities compelling a 
sorely taxed administration to have recourse to every measure, 
however seemingly drastic, which, in the opinion of competent 
scientific advisers, may stay the progress of the pestilence. 
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No one can feel more deeply for the people, no one can 
sympathise more sincerely with the terrible sufferings, hard- 
ships and sorrows to which they are inevitably exposed during 
a virulent epidemic of plague, than the present writer Left to 
themselves, they would, no doubt, infinitely prefer to die in 
tiiousands, than attempt to combat the plague by means of 
evacuation, segregation and inoculation. But the Government 
of a country has larger interests to protect than any individual, 
and it would be criminally neglectful of its responsibilities 
if, out of a false or timorous sentimentality, it peimitted itself 
to fall in with the passive mood of the bulk of its ignorant 
subjects. Wiiere the distance between the intellectual level 
of ruleis and ruled is so enormous as it is in India, it becomes 
inevitable under these conditions that the latter should regard 
with unreasoning distrust, discontent, even, perhaps, animosity, 
the stringent preventive and repressive measures of the fortner. 
They realise keenly enough the present discomforts which 
these measuies entail upon themselves, but they have not a 
spark of that enlightenment which might help them to see 
that Government is actuated solely by a desire for their 
own good and the prosperity of tlie country to which they 
belong. They are like children who hate the doctor and his 
healing draught, because the taste is bitter. What part has tlie 
Free press of Western India taken in dealing with the pecu- 
liar passions excited by Government plague measures ? Has it 
ever counselled the people wisely ? Has it attempted to point 
cut to them that Government plague regulations are the out- 
come of the highest available scientific advice, and may, 
tlieiefore, be presumed to be likely, if loyally obeyed and 
carried out, to check the spread of the disease ? Nothing of 
the kind. The press lias, almost unanimously, and from the 
first, harped upon the invidious theme of lace distinction, has 
vilified almost every conspicuous officer engaged in carrying 
out the Government plague policy, has pandered disgracefully 
to the besotted ignorance and superstition of the people, has 
inflamed their anger at what they imagine to be the unneces- 
sary hardships inflicted upon them, has in every possible way 
striven to foment a dangerous spirit of discontent and to 
excite them to hatred and contempt of their rulers. Here 
if anywhere, was a splendid oppoitunity for the Free press 
to vindicate its claims to be a beneficent educative power. 
The men who control it are not so ignorant as to be able to 
claim even the poor indulgence of a misguided sincerity. 
They knew, as well as the officers whom they unceasingly 
abused, that the policy of Government was founded in en- 
lightened humanity. But they had not the honesty to say so. 
On .the contrary they went to the people, week after week, day 
after day, with poisonous lies in their mouths. 
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They taught them that Government was unmeaningly harsh 
to them, and wickedly indulgent to Englishmen. This dan- 
gerous calumny has not been confined to the anonymous 
writers of Vernacular journals. Men who claim to be in the 
veiy front rank of educated native opinion, who brag freely 
enough of their political reputations and their unsullied honour, 
have not been above stooping to use it wlien it suited their 
purpose. Yet they at least knew perfectly well that, in exempt- 
ing Europeans from certain plague restiictions, Government 
was acting upon a then well-grounded belief that the European 
was practically immune, and not in the slightest degree 
upon the unworthy motive of emphasising race distinctions. 
The point would hardly deserve notice except as illustrating 
how veiy thinly the veneer of English phrase and English 
sentiment covers the underlying native conscience, even in 
the highest products of onr various training schools. A 
gentleman who parades his honour as quite on a par with that 
of any British officer and almost in the same breath works 
himself into a fine spurious rage of indignation over an 
injustice which he knows perfectly well is no injustice at all, 
is an interesting and significant study. It is not, however, 
surprising that the implacable enemies of Government who 
control the Vernacular press should lay so much stress on 
this particular lie when it evidently passes current with men 
in a very different position, men whose connexion with Govern- 
ment ought to have taught them to use their abilities and 
influence to better purpose. 

As separable and distinct fiom the educative function, the 
other two functions of a Free press are comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The critical efforts of the press may be looked at from 
two sides, from the side of the Government which is commonly 
the object of criticism, and from the side of the people for 
whose benefit the criticism is undertaken. In the latter point 
of view the critical is hardly distinguishable from the educa- 
tive function, and need not be separately discussed. ObviousI}^ 
if the press abuses the powers it has for educating the dawn- 
ing intelligence of the masses, it will likewise abuse the 
powers it has for placing befoie them a criticism of the 
measures of their Rulers. And this is not only a priori pre- 
dicable, but is a fact to the general truth of which experience 
will, I think, testify, Criticism, to possess any real value, ought 
to be, in the first place, impartial ; in the second place, honest ; 
in the third place competent. Failing any of these qualities 
it is pro tamo less valuable ; failing all of them it is altogether 
valueless. But the criticism which the Native press usually 
bestows upon the policy of Government is rarely either honest 
or impartial. It is vitiated by a radical bias against the 
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integrity of the Rulers. The writers for the press know as 
well as any one that their main premiss is false, but that does 
not deter them from using it in almost all their most popular 
arguments. On the assumption that the Government was 
sincerely and honestly striving, at least, as much for the welfare 
of the people as for its own, it would be almost impossible 
for the aveiage Native Editor to fill a column of political 
•criticism in a year. But on the extraordinarily fecund hypo- 
thesis that the governing body is malevolently bent on repress- 
ing every higher aspiiation of the subject masses, political 
agitators find no difficulty in manufacturing virulent attacks 
on almost every large measure of Goveinment policy. Where 
the interests at stake are imperial, the common cry is that 
the expense is unjustly charged upon the already over-taxed 
ryot ; where the interests at stake are local, the Fiee press 
teaches the people that Government is actuated by a covert 
spirit of racial animosity and ineradicable injustice. Viewed 
from the other side, it is plain that the Goveinment cannot 
derive much benefit or assistance from criticism of this kind. 
Here and there instances might be found where an intelligent 
and enlightened native opinion has thrown light upon some 
difficult problem of internal administration ; but such instances 
are, I fear, the exception proving the rule. Those who are 
responsible for the government of the country are not likely 
to profit much by a ciiticisrn which breathes a rancorous 
hatred in its every^ line, and imputes to the authorities a kind 
of injustice of which their whole lives and work offer the 
completest refutation. It is the well-known practice of the 
Goveinment to ciiculate excerpts from the Vernacular press to 
administrative officers, partly for their information and 
occasionally^ perhaps, for their guidance. The passages which 
are thus collected week by week under the supervision of a 
Government official, do not truly represent the worst phases 
of the malignancy of the Free press. But, although very 
much worse illustrations might easily’^ be procuied, these are 
frequently quite bad enough. It is difficult to imagine a 
worse training for a newly joined official, tlian the weekly 
perusal of selections from the Native press. With whatever 
high ideals of doing good to the people over whom he has been 
placed, with wliatcver philantliropic hopes of establishing 
between himself and them something like a genuine sympathy, 
with whatever sanguine illusions on the subject of our common 
brolheihood, he may have entered upon his career, his mind 
must soon be poisoned and embittered against the subject 
race by these specimens of their hopeless inaccessibility. He 
turns away sick and discomfited from a contemplation of so 
much evil for so much good. 
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It is in vain that Englishmen spend their lives in holding up 
high standards of justice and impartiality before eyes that are 
wilfully blind. If the Free press truly reflects the sentiments 
of the peoples of India, then our unceasing efforts to raise 
them to higher levels, to implant in them some moral respon- 
sibility, to cultivate in them the germs of rational good citizen- 
ship, have been labour thrown away. It is not the purpose 
of this paper to prove that the Free press does not, in truth, 
represent the sentiments of the masses, any more than the 
foolish verbiage of the Congress does ; but it is part and the 
chief part of its purpose to show clearly that, while the Free 
press is dominated by this peculiarly noxious spirit, it has no 
valid claim to continue Free. Freedom is an inestimably 
valuable gift which carries -with it high responsibilities. In 
such a complex case as that of our Indian Empire it is 
shackled by numerous implied conditions, and where those 
conditions are sytematically violated, the question assumes a 
sudden and sharp prominence, whether it is not time to revoke 
the gift ? 

Before passing on to another topic, I may illustrate by a 
common example the character of the criticism by which the 
Native Fr6e press is distinguished. Cases unfortunately occur 
with some frequency in which Englishmen, by rash acts of 
temper, become answerable for the lives of Natives. In ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of these cases there is no serious 
intention to kill, and death is hardly more than an accidental 
result. But the Native press fastens upon every instance and 
Insists with groundless bitterness that, where the law is invoked 
between the White and the Black, it becomes a mere travesty 
of justice. The insinuation, not always even veiled in decent 
language, is that the judicial tribunals of the country deliber- 
ately prostitute their honour and integrity to racial prejudice,* 
The calumny is as vile as it is unfounded. And the men who 
sedulously propagate and repeat it know perfectly well that it 
is so There was a certain notorious case in which an un- 
fortunate officer shot a native woman in the mists of the 
morning, mistaking her for a bear. No reasonable being 
ever had the slightest doubt but that the killing was a sad 
accident, and, under all the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
an accident for which there was a good deal of excuse. But 
the Native press seized upon it. and for yeais made capital 
c»ut of it, pretending to believe that there had been an inten- 
tional miscarriage of justice. Not veiy long afterwards, pre- 
cisely the same thing occuired, but tin’s time the delinquent 
was a native customs peon. He was never even brought to 
trial, and I waited with some curiosity to see whether the 
Native press woulH exhaust itself in malignant vituperation 
VOL. CX.] lO ' 
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over this case. But, as far as I was able to ascertain, ho local 
. paper ever mentioned the occurrence. It did not suit them ; 

’ they could not make it a peg on which to hang their false 
tirades about racial injustice. So with one accord they passed 
it over in silence. It is notorious, and no one is better aware 
of the fact than the editors of the Native press, that not a 
month passes in which natives are not treated in all the 
Sessions Courts of the country with precisely the same legal 
indulgence as that which, in the case of English offenders is 
invariably made the text of a furious attack on the judicial 
" administration. If there is anything amiss with the leniency 
of which the papers always complain when an Englishman 
is the recipient of it, they have the same cause of complaint 
in thousands of cases yearly brought against their own country- 
men. But they never allude to them. They pretend not to 
see that, if there is an evil to be remedied, it is an evil in- 
herent in the law itself, not in the administration of it ; and 
such criticism as they indulge in is vitiated and useless as it 
centres on a basic falsehood. 

Reflections on the informatory uses of the Press must be 
sufficiently obvious. A Free Native Press might discharge a 
valuable duty to the Government by keeping it informed of 
events and currents of Native opinion of which it might other- 
wise obtain no knowledge. And to a certain extent the 
Native press does in this way supply a want. But, unfortu- ^ 
nately, the character of the particular items of news which it ' 
sedulously purveys is monotonously uniform, and usually 
limited to instances of what it chooses to consider injustice and 
oppression on the part of the Government agency. Unremit- 
ting enquiry and investigation prove that in ninety-nine cases 
.out of a hundred the information given by the Press is wholly 
untrue, or grossly, and apparently purposely, exaggerated. Very 
few real abuses have been brought to light by this means. Nor 
does the Native press, as a rule, honestly indicate important 
currents of Native opinion. Indirectly it no doubt does so, 
by the peculiar tone which pervades it in the discussion of 
certain lines of policy. But its object can hardly be des- 
cribed as informatory. It does not wish to warn, Government 
of hidden dangers, but rather to inflame the causes of dis- 
contents and so aggravate, by secret and allusive methods, any 
dangerous feeling of the existence of which it may happen to 
. be aware. If we take such notorious instances as the cow- 
killing agitation, the Sbivaji cult, and the more recent Ganpati 
propaganda, impartial observers must reluctantly conclude 
that the Native press Was in conspiracy and warm sympathy 
with a^ass of dangerous and inflammable opinion ; that it 
did not desire to expose the tendency of that opinion, but 
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rather to wotk on the fanatfcal and ignorant prepossesHottS' of 
' the subject races and to lugoient the embarrassments and dtffi* 
culties with which in such delicate matters the Government 
found itself obliged to cope. 

Whenever information that might be essentially valuable 
to the Government is specially within the knowledge of the 
Native press, it may be said with reasonably general accuracy, 
that it is sedulously withheld ; it is only that kind of informa* 
‘tion, possessing little intrinsic value, which serves the purpose 
of disaffected political agitation, that is freely and irresponsibly 
offered. 

The apologists for the freedom of the Native press mainly 
rely on the safety valve argument. They maintain that, for 
good or evil, the unrestrained uutterances of the organs of 
Native opinion are exceedingly useful to intelligent readers 
as expressive indicia to deep undercurrents of popular feel* 
ing which would not otherwise come to the notice of the 
ruling power. And this argument is obviously closely con- 
nected with the topic I am now discussing. 1 think its 
importance is much over-rated. One part of it is that the 
feelings of irritation and disloyalty which find free expression 
in the Vernacular papers would constitute, if the press were 
forbidden to utter them, a hidden canker, and a focus of sedi- 
tious organization, the potential dangers of which are incalcu- 
lable. This is a .specious proposition ; but its force depends 
mainly upon the true establishment in this calculation of.a 
ratio between cause and effect. It may very well be doubted 
whether, apart from the energy of the disaffected press as a 
fomenting agency, its own particular propaganda have any 
firm hold on the sentiments of the masses. The party respon- 
sible for the worst section of the Vernacular press is a small 
party. It contains a disproportionate share of a kind of per- * 
verted ability, but the grievances which excite its animosity 
are mostly personal to the clique and of a kind which the 
masses would not, if left to themselves, feel with any keenness. 
There is very little real sympathy between the educated 
Brahmin of our schools and the ryot, less a great deal than 
between the ryot and the district ofl&cer. But, by means of the 
Press, this solid and purposeful body of irreconcilable opinion 
makes itself felt to an extent altogether out of proportion to 
its true political importance. It does not put its own 
grievances, which, for the most part, amount to no more than 
an unsatisfied ambition, in the forefront of its programme. 
But it appeals with considerable skill and power to the religious 
and racial prejudices of the ignorant peasantry. On these, the 
main texts of its diatribes, it does not hesitate, as I have 
already pointed out, to pervert the truth wholesale, and to mis- 
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represent both the motives end the ^aracter of t1be governing 
body* The ryots have no means of checking the surprising 
facts which are daily laid before them, and when these disgrace- 
ful instances of injustice are accompanied by a running com* 
mentary invoking their superstition and the deeply laid foun« 
dations of their ancient faith to rise in protest against the 
indignities put upon them by an unbelieving and unsym- 
pathetic race, it would be surprising if the effect did dot greatly^ 
exceed the means and the true causes of the agitators. Put 
in another way the disloyal sentiments with which the Native 
; press abounds are not so much a safety valve for the escape 
of a superfluity of such feeling, permeating the uneducated classes 
in unascertainable volume and intensity, as the productive cause 
of as much of it as really does exist unexpressed and undefined. 
It is a very hazardous and a very reckless assumption that 
the opinion of the seditious Vernacular papers represents any 
large body of popular opinion outside the school to which 
the writers themselves belong. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that if publicists of that temper are permitted to disseminate 
their ideas with impunity and to fortify them with imaginary 
facts, and all the weight of racial and religious bias, they will 
succeed in time in creating a correspondingly wide and un- 
desirable temper in large sections of the rural community. It is 
too much the fashion to pretend to mistake what we all know 
was originally, and even at present principally is, nothing more 
than a potential cause, for an unavoidable and on the whole 
salutary effect. 

There is another unamicable feature of the Native Vernacular 
press to which it is questionable whether a parallel can be 
found in the Free press of oth-er countries. I refer to the 
practice of black-mailing in which many of the lowest and 
most needy papers freely indulge, on which, indeed, they main- 
ly depend for existence. This is a moial rather than a politi- 
cal evil, and is of a kind which Government cannot very well 
attempt to deal with wholesale. It has not any very large 
or ^ direct relevance to the broad principles upon which I claim 
that the whole Vernacular press of India should be subject to a 
system of discreet and temperate licensing. ]^ut it has an 
indirect value ,pf its own for the purposes of this discussion, as 
an evidence of the moral level of the classes into whose hands 
the management of so great a power as the press may, at any 
moment, and v^ry constantly does, fall. Black-msiiHng indivi- 
duals is an offence of whicin the most degraded portions of any 
national Free press may not, perhaps, be entirely guiltless. But 
the peculiar conditions of our rule in India expose a certain 
large and wealthy class of our subjects in a very marked 
degree to this indefensible peisecution, I refer here, of Cdurs^ 
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to the Rajahs and Administrations of protected^States, A 
number of Vernacular papers exist almost entirely oh :‘the 
profits they make out of the fears and sensitiveness of native 
rulers. Nothing is easier than to set up a press in the neigh- 
bourhood of an Agency and to terrorise Chiefs, by ' threats of 
exposing in|ernaj abuses, into ^ paying ample hush money. 
Papers of this class have no justification whatever. Their 
complete and immediate suppression would be an unqualified 
blessing. And it may very well be doubted whether the best 
known and most influential organs of Native opinion are always 
above having recourse to this infamous means of replenish- 
ing th€ exchequer. 

The existence of such an evil, if it flourishes to the extent I 
imagine it does, is not so much a reason in itself for curtailing 
the liberty of the entire Native press, as an indication of the 
startling want of those high moral qualities, in those who set 
u^ as educators of native opinion, which should form an 
essential prerequisite to the establishment and wholesome 
growth of an irreproachable Free press. The crisis of the Boer 
War has, unfortunately, revealed a depth of malignancy and 
baseness in certain sections of disloyal Irish opinion at home 
which can hardly be surpassed by the worst Indian agitators. 
And there will, no doubt, be found apologists of sedition to 
argue that the case for licensing Vernacular papers in this 
country is no stronger than it is for licensing Fenian papers 
at home. The test of this argument is the extent of actual and 
potential danger properly attributable to the causes under 
comparison. There can be very little doubt that, however 
virulent and disaffected the Fenian and Roman Catholic- 
Irishry may be, they could hardly constitute any real 
imperial danger. But the same spirit, diffused over the 
vast and alien population of India, might produce the most 
dreadful and far-reaching consequences. And, apart from that 
predominating consideration, there is a very general feeling 
that the Irish have recently far exceeded all legitimate limits 
of free and allowable criticism. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing, and it certainly would not greatly shock the public con- 
science at home, if some of the worst Fenian offenders were 
punished with extreme rigour. 

' One ground upon which any measure such as I now ad- 
vocate is always stubbornly combated is that it is retro- 
gressive, and unworthy of the great principle of political 
education which has always underlain our government of i 
this country. It has been the aim. of successive administra- 
tions to foster in the people a spirit of self-government, to 
create, wherever possible, a spirit of civic responsibility, and to 
admit moro of our follow-subjects, day by day and year by year, 
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to a participation in the machinery of Government. In fartber- 
ance of 'this programme, we introduced a system of local self-, 
government, we conceded full liberty of the press, we instituted 
trial by jury— all the characteristic and most prized privileges 
of a free people. But, in doing so, we greatly over-estimated 
the intelligence and ethical progress of the- agency availiibie, 
and we ignored the cardinal fact' that the people is not free. 
Very few who are competent to speak with authority, dare say 
that any of these experiments have proved successful. But 
fewer still have the courage to avow the fundamental error 
and to suggest the withdrawal of privileges which the Indian 
people is not yet fit to enjoy. Moral enervation appears to 
paralyse our responsible rulers in face of the difficulty they 
have created. They will not own that their theories were pre- 
mature and presupposed many non-existent conditions. They 
refuse to do more than feebly reiterate that any corrective 
steps would be painfully retrograde. If you have given a child 
a dangerous weapon to play with and find that his inexperience 
in handling it is likely to result in a tragedy, you would hardly 
call it a retrogressive step to take it away again in time. In a 
concrete instance of this simple kind, everyone s common sense 
would approve your action as both humane and prudent. 
Precisely the same considerations apply on a larger scale and, 
therefore, more forcibly to the administrative problem I 
am dealing with. The existence of a Free press in India, 
under present conditions, and managed as it is now being 
managed, constitutes a real and growing danger to the entire 
community. Have we the courage to face the facts and 
throttle the evil while there is yet time? The remedy' is so 
simple and rational that, once we disabuse our minds of senti- 
mental and theoretical prepossessions, it can scarcely fail to 
meet with ^neral approval. Let the Vernacular press be 
licensed; let those papers which exist only to vilify Government 
and its officers, to stir up sedition and ill-will, to pervert the 
truth and misrepresent everyone of our motives, be sternly and 
oncomproniisingly suppressed. There are some' reputable and 
long-established Vernacular papers, such for example as the 
Gofiar, or the Indian Spectator, which would have nothing . 
j.to apprehend from the introduction of a system of licensing. 
Indeed no paper which deserved to be free would - be anything. 

' but free : the, curbs would he applied only to those ran- 
corous irreconcilable spirits whose senseless rage against 
authority is not rrooted in pure motive, sincerity, truth or 

g atriotiam, but in the vile soil of splenetic vanity and absorb- 
. ig selfishness. 

TEUTH*' 



Ar% XII.—THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ARYAN HINDOOS. 

W E propose in this and succeeding articles to trace the 
genesis and give a historical account of the social 
customs and practices of the Hindoos prevalent in the Vedic, 
the Epic, the Rationalistic, the Buddhist, the Pauranik '&nd the 
Modern periods, noticing which of these customs are universal 
and invariable and which of them local and variable, and how 
and when the latter underwent modifications. ' 

The Manners and Customs of the Hindoos during 
THE Vedic Period. 

(B. C. 2000 to B. C. 1400.) 

The history of Aryan Hindoo civilisation forms a bright 
chapter in universal history. Ancient Hindoo culture and pro- 
gress have been pronounced by competent authorities to be 
unique in the history of tlic world. No other nation of ancient 
or modern times can show so brilliant a record of thirty cen- 
turies of progress. It contains all the essential features of 
what is called the philosophy of history through successive 
ages — the religious, intellectual and political advancement of 
the Hindoos, as well as the excellence of their social and 
domestic customs and institutions. It presents, in short, a faith- 
ful picture of their successes, failures and struggles in forming 
and developing a national life. It is not correct to say that the 
Rig Veda was the beginning of Hindoo civilisation. “ Even 
before the Aryan stock,” says Professor Max Muller, “ was 
separated and dispersed to all the corners of the world, they 
bad nearly all the ingredients of a civilised life.” 

Hindooism, according to Mr. C. B. Clarke, consists in the 
observance of the manners and customs of a particular place 
at a particular time, and necessarily varies from day to day, 
and from place to place, like the hues of the rainbow. This 
remark, without explanation, is likely to produce a mis- 
conception leading to erroneous conclusions. For upwards 
of 3,000 years Hindooism has lasted, defying the ravages of 
time, the revolution of empires, the vicissitudes of Governments, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the Mohampiedans and the Missionary 
zeal of Christians. The true basis of Hindooism, as a religious 
alliance and a social league, is solid and strong and not liable 
to destruction by any changes in the mere outward form of 
its observance. The ancient Aryans used to worship Nature, 
the modern Hindoos are image-worshippers ; there was n» 
caste distinction in ancient times ; it is now rigorously ob* 
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: served ; but such differences iti the of worship, or in 
• the socidi . constitution, do^not affect the fundamental principles 
of Hinduism as a great humanising force, a firm basis 0$ reli- 
gious cqlture and social unity. 

M It is language and religion that make a people, but religion 
is even a more powerful agent than language." The ancient 
Scriptures of the Hindoos are the Vedas. They are four in 
number, the Rig, the Yajur, the Sama and the Atharva. The 
first is ^a collection of hymns and poems of various dates, 
'but may be roughly ascribed to the 14th or 15th century 
B. C« The Ri^ was divided into eleven mondals, or books, and 
^out of these were formed the other thVee Vedas. The Yajur 
and the Sama may be described as prayer-books compiled 
from the Rig for the use of the chorister^s and the ministers 
of the priests, and contain little besides what is found in the 
earliest and most sacred Veda. The Atharva, th6 latest com- 
pilation, may be described as a collection of poems mixed up 
with popular sayings, medical advice, magical formulae and 
the like. The Brahmanas, or commentaries on the Vedas, the 
object of which was to explain obscure passages in the old 
hymns, gave place to the Sutras, “ the strings,” or manuals of 
the grammarians. 

In the absence of any Vernacular or Sanscrit history of 
these ..early times, except what can be known from the Sanscrit ‘ 
works on religion, literature and romance, we are constrained to' 
refer to European writers. Mr. R. C. Dutt’s History of Aryan 
Civilisation may also be occasionally referred to as throwing 
light upon the subject of our enquiry. The authenticity and 
true value of history depend upon the extent to which it agrees 
with the actual state of things. If a writer does not confine 
*himself to a faithful picture, but gives only a coloured version 
according to the light of his own ideas, it ought to be thorough- 
ly examined before we accept it. Besides, to do justice to 
our venerable Rishis, vve should always bear in mind ti)at, as 
their glorious achievements introduced into India an un- 
paralleled civilisation, and as they have left to us imperishable 
monuments of their genius and extraordinary powers, our 
business , should be, not so much to adversely criticise, as to 
clearly understand them. Haphazard and careless conclusions 
upon insufficient data serve no useful purpose. It will not 
"do to say that the Aryan Hindoos were beef-eaters, Sotna*rasAa 
drinkers, and worshippers of the planets and the elements, and 
therefrom jump to the conclusion that they were a supersti- 
tious and barbarous people. To rise from. Nature to Nature's 
.God is the most natural and approved form of Divine worship. 
Religion enters into the very minutest detail|of Hiodoo Hfe,: 

; Eating and drinking, in #hat at first sight apl^ars to be a 
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tial form of self-indulgence^ being associated with religion, 
can seldom produce that degradation and demoralisation which 
follow when they are indulged in %r the mere gratification of 
the passions. 

The fuimitive Aryans led a simple life. They pursued agri- 
culture^ possessing large herds of domestic animals* Plain living 
and high thinking were what they were noted for. These were 
also the principal characteristics of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. From Sparta strangers wer6, as much as practicable, 
excluded by law, lest they should introduce bad customs, soft 
manners or vicious habits. The whole of the citizens, young 
and old, made their principal repast at the public tables. The 
meals were coarse and parsimonious ; the conversation was 
fitted to improve the youth in virtue and cultivate the patriotic 
spirit. The well-known anecdote in the life of Cincinnatus, 
the Roman Dictator, affords a t3^pical example of Roman sim- 
plicity of manners. He naturally preferred the charms of a 
retired country life to the fatiguing splendours of office, and, on 
hearing that the senate had appointed him a Dictator, said to 
his wife : ‘‘ I fear, my dear wife, that for this year our little 
fields must remain unsown,'’ Such sturdy and frugal habits 
and pastoral tastes also characterised the ancient Hindoos, 
whose main industry was agriculture. Our educated country- 
men now regard such a useful and healthy occupation as be- 
queath their dignity, hankering after Government service or 
rushing into the learned professionsi which are already over- 
crowded. 

That the Vedic Hindoos used to cultivate the land appears 
evident from the following hymn in the Rig Veda. Let the 
oxen work merrily ; let the men work merrily ; let the plough 
move on merrily. Fasten the traces merrily; ply the gOad 
merrily. O Suna and Sira, accept this hymn. Moisten this 
earth with the rain you have created in the sky, O fortunate 
Sita (furrow) proceed onwards, we pray unto thee ; do thou 
bestow on us wealth and an abundant crops. May Indra accept 
Sita. May Pushan lead her onwards. May she be filled with 
water, and yield us corn year after year.^’ 

Rig Veda IV, 57, 4 to 7. ' 

The caste system was unknown to the primitive Hindoos, 
the only distinction recognised being between Aryans and 
Non-Aryans, or aborigines, who were hunting tribes. If, ” 
says Professor Max Muller, with all the documents befQie 
us, we ask the question, does caste as we find it in Manq dgid 
at the present time, form one of the most ancient religious 
^teachings of the Vedas ? We can answer it with a decided no.*' 

The Aryans bad advanced beyond the rude existence of the 
hunter to the settled industry of the cultivator of the soih 
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Their domestic customs and laws of inheritance were nearly 
the same as those which now prevail in India. In fact, some of 
the customs have undergone changes for the worse. The 
women were treated with greater respect and were not 
kept in seclusion. They performed rites and ceremonies and 
composed hymns. Hindoo matrons were careful and diligent 
,in exercising supervision over domestic affaiis. Girls often 
married at an advanced age, and there were no restrictions 
against widow marriage. The practice of Sati or widow-burning 
was unknown. 

The religion of the Vedic Hindoos was purely theistic. 
Monotheism is inculcated in the Vedas as appears from the 
following hymn in the Rig Veda. 

“ In the beginning He of the golden womb existed. He 
was the Lord of all from his birth. He placed this earth and 
sky in their respective places. Whom shall we worship with 
offerings ? Him who has given life and strength, whose will is 
obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is immortality ; whose 
slave is death Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Hjm 
who by his power is the sole King of all the living beings that 
see and move ; Him who is the Lord of all bipeds and quad- 
rupeds. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him by 
whose power these snowy mountains have been made and 
whose creations are this earth and its oceans. Him whose 
arms are these quarters of space. Whom shall we worship 
with offerings ? Him who has fixed in their places this sky 
and this earth ; Him who has established the heavens and the 
highest heaven ; Him who has measured the firmament 
Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him by whom the 
sounding sky and earth have been fixed and expanded ; 
Him whom the resplendent sky and earth own as Almighty; 
Him by whose support the sun rises and gains lustre.” 

The Manners and Customs of the Hindoos in 
THE Epic Period. 

(B. C. 1400 to B. C. 1000.) 

|n this period the two celebrated epic poems the Mababha- 
rata and the Bamayan were composed. As the Mahabharata 
celebrates the Lunar race of Delhi, so the Ramayan forms the 
epic history of the Solar race of Ajodha, the ancient capital of 
Oudh. The two poems presetve the legends of the two most 
famous ancient Hindoo dynasties. The compiler of the Maha- 
bbarata was Vyasa, and the compiler of the .^mayan Valmiki. 
Both of them are held in universal esteem and^admiration ** for 
their magnificence of imagery and elegance of description* 
They embrace history, geography, genealogy, theology and 
'.^e nucleus of manjf a popular myth." Both works are more 
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voluminous than either Homer’s Iliad or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
The Mahabharata contains 220,000 and th$. Ramayana 48,000 
lines, while the Iliad contains only 16,000 and the Aeneid less 
than 10,000 lines. 

“ The Mahabharata has a great historical value, not as a 
.true account of the incidents of, the war which forms the 
subject, but as a picture of the manners and civilisation of the 
early Epic Age. We see in this venerable epic how Hindoos 
lived and fought, acted and felt three thousand years ago. 
We find that young princes were eagerly trained to arms, and 
that Euru mothers, sisters and wives came out in public and 
witnessed with pride the tournaments in which their sons, 
brothers and husbands distinguished themselves. We see how 
girls were married at an advanced age and princesses famed for 
their beauty often selected their husbands from among the 
princes who came to seek their hands. We see how jealousies 
among neighbouring kings broke out into sanguinary wars and 
how the bitterness of such feuds was restrained by the laws 
of honour and of chivalry. Victors in such wars performed the 
Asvamedha or the horse-sacrifice, and all the princes of the 
Hindoo world were invited to these grand imperial festi- 
vities.” 

Dutt’s Ancient and Modern India. 

The same author gives a glowing account of the manners 
and civilisation of the Hindoos, gleaned from the Ramayana. 
“ In this inestimable ancient Epic,” he says, " we find how 
different races like the Kosalas and the Vedehas' lived side by 
side along the fertile valley of the Ganges, and how the whole 
of Southern India was still inhabited by those barbarian abori- 
gines who have been described by the poet as bears jind 
monkeys. We see how kings strove to secure the happiness 
and earn the good will of the people and how the people were 
devotedly loyal to their kings. Young princes were trained in 
arms and also in all the learning of the age, and princesses famed 
for their beauty attracted numbers of suitors, from whom the 
bravest and the most skilful in arms were selected. Kings 
not unfrequently had a large number of wives ; the mutual 
jealousies of rival queens often disturbed the even course of 
administration ; and a favourite and strong-minded queen 
secured the succession of her issue to the throne an4.the 
banishment of rival princes.” 

The four castes — Brahmins, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
-i-were formed during this period. In the Vedic Age each 
householder was a husbandman, warrior and priest.'. He 
performed all the functions now assigned to a special class. 
But by degrees persons blessed with leisure and learning and 
versed, in Vedic lore were selected by the King to perform the 
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great sacrifices. In this way the Brahmins or the' priestly 
class sprang -up. As the Aryan conquest became more ex- 
tensive, fortunate soldiers received a larger share of the la^ds, 
than others, and cultivated them, not with their own hands 
before, but by means of the aborigines. These Wealthy war- 
riors, or fighting companions of the King, were honoured with 
tbe appellation of Kshattriyhs, literally ^‘of the royal stock/ 
The agricultural settlers were called Vaisyas, ajid in th€ early 
times, formed the bulk of the people. The conquered abori- 
gines, reduced to the condition of serfs, were called Sudras. In 
this way the four castes arose. The first three castes were of 

Aryan descent and were known by tlie term (fifW) Dwija, or 

twice-born. They could all participate in the sacrifices and 
worshipped the same gods. The Sudras were not allowed to 
be present at these religious sacrifices or feasts, or study the 
holy books. They remained in a servile condition and had 
to do all the dirty and hard work of the village community. 

The superiority of the Brahmins is founded upon the 
following legend. It is said that the Brahmins sprang up from 
the mouth of Brahma or the Creator, the Kshattriyas from, his 
arm, the Vaisyas from his thigh, and the Sudra from his feet. 
The true import of this mythology is : that the Brahmins 
represented the brain-power, and the Kshattriyas the physical 
power, of the nation ; the two other classes undertook to supply 
food and render personal service respectively. The duty of the 
Sudra was to serve, that of the Kshattriyas to fight and preserve 
public peace, that of the Vaisya to cultivate industries, and that 
of the Brahmins to look after the spiritual welfare of the people. 
By assuming priestly functions they renounced all claim to 
royal dignity. They were most competent to be the guides 
and rulers and the counsellors of kings; but they did not 
choose to be kings themselves. 

The system of caste,” says Dr. Hunter, exercises a great 
influence upon the industries of the people. Each caste is in the 
first place a trade-guild. It ensures the proper training of the 
youtb df its own special craft ; it makes rules for the conduct of 
business; and it promotes good feeling by feasts or social gather- 
ings. The famous manufactures of mediaeval India, — its mus- 
lins, silks, cloth of gold, inlaid weapons, and exquisite work in 
prodfous stones-^were brought to perfection .under the care of 
the castes or trade-guilds. Such guilds may still be found in 
^11 work in many parts of India.^' 

The system of caste, however, is not an unmixed blessing. It 
divided and disunited the compact body of the Hindoos 
flhto separatin sections, placing the common people under the 
lamination of the priestly class, and thereby obstructing the 
t|^^q^th of populUt ;4ieedom and progress^ ^ 
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But it is not so much the social as the economic results 
of the caste system which are injurious. Accustomed to 
look upon toil as slavery, the Hindoos (of the higher castes) 
have never worked more than was necessary to supply their 
wants. Capital, therefore, the surplus of production above 
consumption, has never existed ; and in the absence of 
capital, any high advance in material civilization is impos- 
sible. Another element of such an advance, co-operation, 
has been equally unknown. Division of labour, in its literal 
sense, of giving to every man a separate employment, has 
indeed been carried to its utmost length ; but the division of 
labour in its economical signification as a method of co-opera- 
tion has been rendered impossible by the contempt which 
divides man from man. On this subject false appearances, and 
inaccurate names for these appearances, have led many writers 
into error. Division of labor as a term of Poitical Economy 
means a division of processes in order to an ultimate combi- 
nation of results. Division of labour as predicable of Indian 
art or manufacture, means a division of results (each man being 
able to do only one thing) effected by a combination of pro- 
cesses (each man performing the whole of the processes re- 
quisite to produce the single result.y^ 

Hunter s Annals of Rural Bengal.’* 
But although the caste system introduced in this Age failed 
to produce good economic results and unite society, the social 
life of the Hindoos was highly civilised. Girls were married 
at an advanced age, and child-marriage was yet unknown. 
There was not only no restriction against widow-marriage, 
but it was expressly sanctioned, the rites and ceremonies 
which a widow had to perform before she was re-married being 
dtetinctly laid down. Rise up woman/' says the Veafa to 
a widow-lady, ** thou art lying by the side of one whose life is 
gone ; come to the world of the living away from thy husband 
and become the wife of him who holds thy hand, and be willing 
to marry thee.'* The illustrious antiquarian and scholar, Dr. 
Rajendra Lai Mittra, gave a clear philological proof as to the 
sanction of the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, both of law and 
custom in ancient times. According to him the veiy existence 
of such words as didhisu, a man that has married a widow, 
p4U^apurva, a woman that has married a second husband, and 
punarbhava^ a son of a woman by her second husband, in 
Sanscrit from an early age, proves the custom. The practice 
of Sati or widow-buining was then unknown. 

The system of education was what is now prevalent in our 
iols^ the pupils receiving not only intellectual but moral train- 
ing. They were taught by pn^cept as well as by example. 
/Livfing during the period of their studentship under tfie per- 
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Bonal superintendence of their g[urus or teachers, they learned and 
practised those domestic and religious virtues which, in after* 
life, st^'od them in good stead in their dealings with mankind. 
Cheerful obedience to their elders, hospitality to strangers and 
simplicity of life were the happy results of the Aryan mode of 
teaching, contrasting favourably with the English method, which 
unfortunately tends to produce a spirit of disobedience and 
m$olence ; cold, phlegmatic and unsympathetic treatment of 
strangers, and a high style of living often unsuited to one^s con- 
dition and circumstances in life. The Hindoos are specially noted 
as a race of hospitable people. Charity is their peculiar charac- 
teristic. Giving alms to the beggar is almost a daily practice 
with them. The countless beggars in India mainly subsist on 
private charity. Tlie only thing wanted is that proper discretion 
should be exercised in relieving the poor and distressed. Indiscri- 
minate charity tends to hold out a premium to idleness and sloth. 
Able-bodied paupers are not entitled, on principle, to charitable 
relief. While guarding ourselves against the baneful influence 
of callousness and hard-heartedness resulting from habitual 
apathy or indifference to appeals of real distress, precaution 
should be taken that our alms, instead of benefiting the men- 
dicants, may not injure them by depriving them of the 
commendable spirit of self-help and self-reliance. 

The females enjoyed perfect liberty and obtained equal 
advantages of education with men. There were lady-Rishies 
who composed hymns of the Rig Veda, and it is stated by a 
high authority that the Gaitri^ which is held as a sacred hymn 
of daily prayer for a Brahmin, was composed by a lady-Rishi. 
Cultured ladies such as Visvabara, Romasa, Lopamudra, 
Atri, and others composed parts of the Rig Veda and were 
rai\ked as Vedic Rishis, In their Charans and Parishads — 
like the Grammar Schools and Universities of modern 
Europe — some of the highest chairs, according to Professor 
Max Muller, were creditably occupied by lady-Professors. 

Ladies in those days attended social gatherings in which 
religious or literary subjects were topics of discourse, and in one 
of such discourses a learned lady, by name Gargi, is said to have 
vanquished in argument the celebrated jurist Yajnavalkya him- 
self. Maitriya, the wife of this learned Rishi, was deeply versed 
in Vedic knowledge. There are passages in the Rig Veda such 
as, the great Rishis who have been invited to the sacrifice, 
have come with their wives,’' which go to show that the Hindoo 
females were not held in seclusion, but took an intelligent 
part in social and religious matters. The Zenana system has 
been the outcome of Mohammedan rule in India^ and is 
still prevalent, although Indian society has much improved 
;^:under the civilising influence of the English Government. U 
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it is thought desirable to allow Hindoo ladies the liberty which 
their ancestors unquestionably enjoyed in ancient times, we 
must decide the question with regard to two important points : 
first, whether Hindoo society, as at present constituted, is ripe 
for such a change ; secondly, whether Hindoo females have 
received such a degree of education and culture as to be likely 
to make good use of their liberty. The general improvement 
of Hindoo society is a necessary condition of safe female, 
emancipation. In fact, female education and female emanci- 
pation must go hand in hand, or else there is danger of liberty 
degenerating into license. 

Although the Vedic mode of worship still continued, rites 
and ceremonies acquired an undue importance in this period 
so as to affect the purely spiritual character and the simple 
spirit of the Vedic hymns and religion. The Brahmanas, or 
Commentaries on the Vedas, which were now composed, dwelt 
largely on sacrificial rites and their object and meaning ; and 
the idea of religion itself was associated with a punctilious 
performance of such rites in all their minute details rather 
than with earnest and fervent prayer to God. 

( To be continued^ 

Kailas Chundra Kanjilal, B. L. 



Art XIII.—NOTES FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOOLO- 
GICAL GARDENS. 

No. IV. 

(Continued from the Calcutta Revieit), July i 8 g 8 , Nff. 3 JJ.) . 

A mong the' novelties which attracted my notice during.a 
visit paid to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens on the 
17th October 1899, the following are deserving of careful inspec- 
tion by reason of their exotic habitat, rarity and beauty. 

In the Birds of Prey House, to the south-west of the 
Dumraon House are, at present, exhibited specimens of three 
species of exotic vultures, namely, the Cinereous Vulture 
(Vultur monachus, Linn.), the Black Vulture 
tus, Bartr.), and the Turkey Vulture {Cathartes aura. Linn.). 
Of the Cinereous Vulture, there is a single specimen, which 
occupies the northernmost of the western series of the cages 
in the House. It is labelled as having been obtained by 
exchange and is found in Southern Europe. It is also said 
to occur in Northern Africa, South-western Asia, parts of 
Central Asia, India and China. The range of this bird 
within Indian limits is confined to the Himalayas, and, during 
the cold weather, it even visits parts of North-western India. 
The length of this bird is about 42 inches ; that of the tail 
being 17 inches, and that of tlie wing 30 inches. The colour 
of its plumage is blackish brown throughout, with a ruddy 
gloss on the mantle in freshly moulted specimens. Its uuder- 
surface is sometimes darker than it.s upper surface ; the quills 
and the tail are almost black. The occiput and the lower 
tall-coverts are paler than the rest of its plumage. Its bill is 
blackish brown ; cere pale mauve ; irides brown ; the naked 
skin of the neck of a livid flesh colour ; the legs and feet 
creamy or pearl white. Naturalists believe that this biid 
breeds in the Himalayas, though its nest has not been met 
with within the limits of India proper. It breeds in the rocky 
and inaccessible fastnes.ses of the principal mountain-ranges of 
Southern Europe, about February or March, building a huge 
nest of sticks and laying a single egg richly marked with 
dark red colour. Colonel Irby, however, says that this species 
breeds in Spain in trees, laying only one egg about the begin- 
ning of April. Its habits aie like those of the rest of the 
members of the Vulture family. The Cinereous Vulture feeds 
chiefly on carrion, which it discovers by soaring to a great height 
in the air and watching not only the ground below and in the 
ciicuit of its vision, but also the other vultures soaring at the 
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same height. If one of these descends, Its neighbours, soar* 
‘'ing at a distance, at once Instinctively guess that it has 
discovered some food and at once swoop down to the same 
point. The fable narrated in respect of the King Vulture 
\Gypagus papa) of Tropical America, that all the smaller 
vultures wait patiently round a carcase until the “ King has 
satisfied his voracious appetite, is also told of the Cinereous 
Vulture. The latter, it is said, drives away all the Griffon 
Vultures from any carcase which they may be feeding upon. 

The Black and the Turkey Vultures are strictly confined 
to America only. Of the Black Vulture, there are four speci- 
mens in the Alipur Menagerie, all acquired by exchange 
which occupy the central of the western series of cages ; 
while there is only one specimen of the Turkey Vulture, 
acquired by purchase, which occupies the southernmost of 
the western series of the cages. Some naturalists divide the 
Vulture family (Vulturidae) into the Old World Vultures 
(Vulturinse) and the New World Vultures (Sarcorhamphinae) ; 
while others classify the Old World Vultures as a sub-family 
(Vulturinae^ of the Falcons, and constitute the New World Vul- 
tures, which are distinguished by the possession of a perforated 
nostril, the absence of an ^‘after-shaft" to the feathers and the 
possession of a small hind toe raised above the level of the 
other toes, into a distinct family (Cathartidae) of the order 
Accipitres. These vultures being very aberrant forms of the 
Raptores, by reason of their differing from the ordinary Bird 
of Prey in their anatomy and osteology, some ornithologists 
have even gone the length of suggesting that tliey are more 
nearly allied to the Storks and even to the Hornbills. The 
family Caihartidce includes three genera, viz,^ Cathartes 
(Turkey Vultures) ; Sarcorhampkus (Condors), and Gypagus 
(King Vultures). Besides the Black and the Turkey Vultures, 
referred to above, both of which belong to the genus 
CatharteSy the genus Sarcorhamphus is also represented in 
the Gardens by two fine specimens of the Condor, which 
has been noticed in one of my previous papers. Both the 
Cathattes aura (Turkey Vulture), and C. atratus (Black 
Vulture) are very abundant in many of the southern cities 
and villages of the United States, where they can be seen 
flying about the streets or perching on the house-tops as 
unconcernedly as if they were domestic animals. They are 
fond of feeding on carrion by reason of the fact that they cannot 
kill game themselves, and their beaks are not powerful enough 
to tear off the tough skin of many animals until it is softened 
by putrefaction. Dr. W. L, Ralph says : — “ When they find 
a dead animal they will not leave it until all but the bones 
and other hard parts have been consumed, and if it be a 
VOL. CX ] II 
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lar^^e one, or If it have a tough skin, they will 6ften remain near 
it. for days, roosting by night in the trees near by. After 
they have eaten—and sometimes they will gorge themselves 
until the food will run off their mouths when they move — they 
will— if they are not too full to fly, roost in the nearest trees 
until their meal is partly digested, and then commence eating 
. again. Many times I have seen these birds in company with 
the Black Vulture floating down a stream on a dead alligator, 
cow, or other large animal, crowded so closely together that 
they could hardly keep their balance, and followed by a number 
on the wing. I have never seen them fight very much when 
feeding, but they will scold and peck at one another, and some 
• times two birds will get hold of the same piece of meat and 
pull against each other until it breaks, or until the weaker one 
has to give it up.” 

Leaving the Birds of Prey House, we take a short cut to the 
aviary which is built on an arm of the serpentine lake just to the 
east of the Andul House. We find in this house a pair of the 
Australian Pelucan (^Pelecants conspicillatus^ Gould), Iwhich are 
labelled as having been obtained by exchange. It is a large bird 
with an immense yellow bill, hooked at the end, and an enor- 
mous gular pouch, and having black and white plumage. It is 
found in abundance in the southern creeks of Australia, and 
generally builds its nest on the shore. The Pelicans are dis- 
tributed over the temperate and tropical parts of both the Old 
and the New Worlds. Almost all the species develope a patch 
of yellow or brown colour on the breast during the breeding, 
season, as also a crest on the head. Confined in the same cage 
with the Australian Pelicans are a pair of the Roseate Pelican 
(^Pelecanus onocrotalus) the plumage of which is of a beautiful 
rose-pink colour. 

There is a tradition to the effect that the Pelican feeds her 
young ones with her own blood. This is, however, a myth, 
pure and simple, which has arisen from the fact of the bird 
pressing the red tip of its beak upon the breast in order to 
empty its pouch more easily, the crimson colour of the tip of 
the bill being mistaken for blood. This fable may have 
originated from another source. The Flamingo has the habit of 
feeding its young with a bloody-looking liquid which it squirts 
from its own mouth into the mouths of its young. This habit 
may have been transferred by mistake from the Flamingo to 
the Pelican. The celebrated antiquary. Sir Thomas Browne, 
pointed out the mistake long ago in his Vulgar Errors. He 
says that the so-called Pelican represented in ecclesiastical and 
emblematic paintings and carvings as feeding her young with 
her own blood, does not look quite like a Pelican. 

Then we proceed to the Reptile House, where we find in the 
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westernmost of the northern series of wall-cages a fine speci- 
men of the Green Coluber (Coluber otocephalus, Boie^. It is 
altogether new to the collection and is labelled as being from* 
Tenasserim. This snake usually attains to a length of 7 feet 
8 inches. The upper surface of its body is of a bright green 
colour, the scales being usually finely margined with black ; apd 
the lower surface is of a pale green colour. A blackish streak 
runs through the eye along each side of the head. Its - tail is 
ordinarily of a yellowish brown colour. Its other characteristics 
are snout subacuminate, more than twice as long as the 
eye, obliquely truncated and projecting. Rostral nearly as 
deep as broad, just visible from above ; suture between the 
internasals much shorter than that between the prsefrontals ; 
frontal as long as its distance from the end of the snout, a little 
shorter than the p irietals ; loreal very elongate ; one large 
prseocular ; two postoculars ; temporals 2 and 3 ; 9 or lo upper 
labials, two of which (fifth and sixth, or sixth and seventh) 
enter the eye ; 6 lower labials in contact with the anterior 
chin-shields, which are much longer than the posterior. Scales 
in 25 or 27 rows, smooth or faintly keeled. Ventrals with a 
lateral keel, 236-263; anal divided ; sub-caudais 138-149.” It 
is distributed over Tenasserim, the Andaman Islands, the 
Nicobars, and all through the Malayan Peninsula and 
Archipelago. Dr. Stolickza says that this snake is generally 
found on bushes near brackish-water creeks in the Andamans 
and always takes to the water. But nothing about its habits, as 
observed in the other parts of its habitat, has been recorded by 
naturalists. In captivity at Alipur, I found it to be of restless 
habits, always crawling about the floor and the sides of its cage. 
Its beautiful coloration makes it worthy of close inspection. 

Leaving the Reptile House, we direct our steps to the new 
large building known as the Jubilee House, which has been 
erected in the north-western corner of the Gardens in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India. In two of the central cages of 
this house are exhibited specimens each of the Clouded Leopard 
from Assam and Borneo. The Clouded Leopard {Felis 
nebulosa') from Borneo has been acquired by purchase ; while 
the one from Assam has been presented to the Gardens. In 
Borneo, this beautiful animal is known to the natives under 
the Malayan name of Aritnau Dahan, or tree-tiger. The speci- 
men from Borneo is of thick-set build, being short and 
squat in its proportions. Its body and tail are not so elongated 
as those of the Assam animal. But the body of the specimen 
from Assam is slim and elongated ; and its tail is longer in 
length than its body, so much so that part of its tail trails along 
.the.,floor . of its cage. The height of the Bornean specimen 
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is greater than that of the one from Assam, so that the former 
looks like a big grey tortoise«sheII cat, and the general aspect 
of the latter’s body appears like that of a genet or a para* 
doxure. Except for the distinguishing features referred to 
above, both of them are of the size of small leopards. The 
general coloration of the upper surface of their body is ashy- 
grey. Their lower parts and the inner sides of their limbs 
are of white or pale tawny colour. The upper part of the head 
is spotted. Two broad black stripes, with narrower stripes, 
or elongated spots between them, commence between the ears, 
run back to the shoulders, and are drawn out, more or less 
regularly, as bands of large oval or elongate marks along the 
back of the animal. There are dark colored patches of 
subovate, trapezoidal, or irregular shape along the sides, the 
patches being sometimes edged with black. The limbs and 
underparts are blotched with large black spots. The tail is 
marked with numerous dusky rings. The outsides of the 
ears are black, and there is a grey spot in the middle thereof. 
Two black horizontal stripes run along the cheek, the upper 
stripe commencing from the eye. There is also an irregular 
black band across the chin and another on the throat. In 
some of the specimens, the margin of the upper lip is also 
black laterally. This beautiful and rare mammal is distri- 
buted over the South-Eastern Himalayas, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Assam and throughout the hilly regions of Burma, Siam, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. As its 
Malayan name indicates, it is of arboreal habits, living upon 
the trees, and preys upon small birds and mammals. So per- 
sistent is its arboreal habit that it preserves it even in cap- 
tivity. The Clouded Leopard, which was obtained in 1879 by 
the Committee of the Calcutta Zoological Garden, used to 
climb up a tree and remain concealed amongst the foliage. 
This rare species is not altogether new to the collection, as 
two specimens of it from Assam were exhibited in the Gardens 
so long ago as 1879 and 1888. Hut the specimen from Borneo 
is the first of its kind exhibited in the Calcutta Zoological 
Garden. 

A few cages off, to the south of the Clouded Leopards, lives 
a specimen of the black variety of the Golden Cat {_Felis 
temmiuckt) presented by Lieutenant Pottinger. It is other- 
wise known as the Bay Cat (Felts moormensis, Hodgs). 
Although two specimens of this rare cat presented by the 
Maharaja of Hill Tipperah have been exhibited before in the 
Gardens, the black variety of this species is new to the collection. 
It is lesser in dimensions than the Clouded Leopard. Its tail 
is nearly two-thirds the length of its head and body and is 
aniformly thick throughout. Its ears are short and rounded. 
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The coloration of the body is dark brown, paler on the sides. 
The under surface is paler than the sides and whitish. The 
chin and lower surface of the tail to the tip is white, while 
the upper surface of the tip is dusky. There are some dark 
round spots on the breast, on the inside of the fore-limbs and 
on the throat. The lower side of the tarsi and feet are 
brown. Its face is also blotched with marks of a dark colour. 
It is found throughout the South-Eastern Himalayas, Nepal, 
Sikkim and eastwards through Burma and the Malayan 
Peninsula to Sumatra and Borneo. These cats do well in 
captivity and are more active than other cats during the day- 
time. It has been recorded that one of the two specimens 
from Tipperah formerly exhibited in the Gardens used to 
hide its food under the straw litter of its cage and eat it at 
night. But, in the absence of further observations, it is im- 
possible to ascertain whether it was the peculiar habit of the 
specimen to do so, or is the general habit of this species in 
a state of nature. 

A little further to the south there lives, in one of the cages 
of this house, a single specimen of the Fennec Fox (Canis 
cerdo, Gmel.) of Northern Africa. It is a very beautiful little 
animal characterised by the possession of large eyes and long 
ears. Some naturalists have created a separate genus, Mega- 
lotis, for the reception of this singular animal, on account of 
its possessing enormously elongated ears. It frequents the 
desert tracts of Northern Africa, where it lives in burrows 
underneath the ground, generally near the roots of shrubs. 
Its power of digging burrows is so swift and rapid that it is 
believed it can often hide itself in this manner, when chased 
by the hunter. It subsists on small birds, lizards, beetles and 
grasshoppers, and even dates and melons. Some naturalists 
have identified these animals with the little foxes that 
spoil the vines ” mentioned in the Bible. They produce 
three or four young cubs at a time, which are very care- 
fully reared by the mother. Hunters often capture this 
animal by fastening snares at the mouths of their holes, in 
which they get noosed while attempting to come out. When 
captured very young this animal becomes very tame. 

In the adjoining cage to the south, lives a solitary though 
fine example of the Azara’s Fox (^Canis asarcBj Pr. Max.) 
of South America. Both the Fennec and this fox are labelled 
as having been obtained by exchange. The Azara’s fox, 
though resembling a fox in all other respects, has its muzzle 
sharp, ears long and its tail long, thickly haired and 
gradually tapering at the end. Its coloration is ferruginous, 
slightly tinged with black. By reason of their possessing sharp 
muzzles and wolf-like skulls, some naturalists are of opinion 
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that the Azara's fox and its South American congeners are not 
true foxes. This fox is altogether new to the collection. 

Retracing our steps southwards, we find our way to the 
Shrnomoyi House, where we find in several cages specimens 
of the following species of American birds, all of which are new 
to the collection : — 

Red-crested Cardinal {Paroaria eucullata, Lath.) Hab, 
South America. 

Red-Headed Cardinal (P. larvata, Bodd.) Hab. Brazil. 

Virginian Cardinal (jCatdinalis virginianus, Briss,) Hab. 
North America, 

Black-headed Cardinal (Gubernatrix cfistatella, Vieill.) Hab. 
South America. 

Saffron Finch {Sycalis fiaveola, Linn.) Hab. Brazil. 

Blue Robin (^Sialia sialis, Suf.% Hab. North America. 

Among these birds, the Virginian Cardinal and the Blue 
Robin are deserving of special notice. The former belongs to 
the Finch Family (Fringillidae). The males of this bird are 
red in colour and have the head of a vermillion hue, and a 
black patch round the base of the bill and on the upper part 
of the throat. The feathers of the crown are elongated into 
a crest, resembling a red cap. The females of this species are 
dull-coloured, the upper surface being fallow brown in colour, 
and the under parts being yellowish brown. It is found in 
great abundance in the Southern States of America generally, 
Texas, Florida, and migrates northwards in the spring. It is 
one of the most valued song-birds of America. It sings in 
loud, clear, sweet and varied notes, chiefly of mornings and 
evenings. The Blue Robin is noteworthy as being one of the 
favourite birds of the American poets. Lowell refers to it in the 
following verse - 

" The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fenoe.^ 

The upper surface of this bird is of a sky-blue colour. Its 
throat and breast are of reddish chestnut ; while the belly is 
white. The coloration of the females is duller than that of 
the males. It is a great favourite with all sorts and conditions 
of people in the United States, just as the Robin Redbreast 
is in England. Its call-note is very pleasing, so much so 
that an American author has very aptly characterised it as 
the " violet of sound.” Its appearance is hailed by the people 
with delight as premonitory of the approach of the spring 
season ; and American agriculturists welcome it by providing 
a box for It to build its nest in. It lays five or six eggs of a 
pale-blue colour twice or thrice during the year. The males of 
this species are remarkable for their devotion to their female 
mates. It is also, found in the Bermudas, Mexico, the West 
ladies, Guinea and Brazil. 
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The following is a synoptical list of the mammals, birds 
and reptiles described in this paper, classified according to 
their orders, families, genera and species : — 

CLASS MAMMALIA. 

Order Carnivora. 

Family Felidas. 

GENUS FELTS. 

1. Felis nebulosa, Griffith, Clouded Leopard. 

Hab. Assam and Borneo. 

a. Felis temminckii) Vig. and Htrsf. Golden Cat (Black Variety). 

Hab- Tipperah, Burma and Malayan Peninsula. 

Family CANiDiE. 

GENUS CANIS. 

3. Canis cerdo, Gtnel. Fennec Fox. 

Hab. Northern Africa. 

4. Canis azarae, Pi\ Max, Azara’s Fox. 

Hab. South America. 

CLASS AVES. 

Order Passeres. 

Family FRiNoiLLiDiE. 

GENUS PAROARIA. 

t. Paroaria larvata, Bodd. Red-headed Cardinal. 

Hab. Brazil. 

2. Paroaria cucuUata, Lath. Red-crested Cardinal. 

Hab. South America. 

GENUS GUBERNATRIX. 

3. Gubernatrix cristate! Id) Viesill. Black-crested Cardinal. 

Hab. South America. 

GENUS CARDINALIS. 

4. Cardinalis virginianus, Briss. Virginian Cardinal. 

Hab. North America. 

GENUS SYCALIS. 

5. Sycalis flaveola, Linn. Sadron Finch. 

Hab. Brazil. 

Family Turdidac. 

GENUS SIALIA. 

6. Sialia sialls, Sw. Blue Robin. 

Hab. North America. 

ORDER ACOIPITRES. 

P'AMILY CATHARTlDifi. 

GENUS CATHARTES. 

7. Cathartes atratus, Bartr. Black Vulture. 

Hab. America. 

8. Cathartes aura, T.inn. Turkey Vulture. 

Hab. America. 
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FAMILY FALCONID-ffi. 

Sob-Family Vulturin/e. 

GENUS VULTUR. 

9. VuUur monachus, Linn. Cinereous Vulture. 

Hab« South Europe. 

ORDER STEGANOPODES. 

Family Pblecanidas. 

GENUS PELECANUS. 

10. Pelecanus conspicillatusy Gould. Australian Pelican. 

Hab. Australia. 

CLASS REPTILIA. 

Order Squamata. 

Suborder Ophidia. 

Family OoLUBRiDyE. 

Sub-Family Colubrid^e. 

GENUS COLUBER. 

1. Coluber oxycephalus, Boie. Green Coluber. 

Hab. Tenasserim. 

Sarat Chandra Mitba. 


HATHWA : 

Tht tst December i8gg. 
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Art. XIV.— “THE ANTIQUITIES OF SOME OF THE 
FAMOUS TEMPLES IN MALABAR.” 

No. I. — “ Tkiruvitvdmalai." 

G enerally speaking, two conditions are necessary to 
make a place holy In the eyes of the Hindoos ; the first 
being one of mere visitation only, and the second visitation, 
and, as a result, permanent stay. Both conditions are fulfilled 
in the case of “ Thiruvilvimalal,” the history of which is as 
follows • 

To begin with, Thiruvilvcimalai is only twenty miles to th^ 
west of Palghat in the Malabar district. The nearest station 
to it is “ Lakkadi ” on the Madras Railway, from which it takes 
but the time to cross a river, about a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty yards broad, to reach the foot of the hill on the 
summit of which the temple is situated. The position of the 
temple is such that it commands a perfect and complete view 
of the two ranges of mountains called respectively the “ Them- 
malai ” and the ” Vatamalai,” and the descending plains 
between. 

The hill slopes down on all sides to a rough circumference 
of three miles. The whole of this is bounded on the north by 
the “Neela,” popularly called the “Bhclrata” river, and on 
the south by the *’ Gdyathri ” river. These two, the “ Neela ” 
and “ Gclyathri,^’ meet at an angle of nearly 30* to the west, 
thus forming the boundary on that side ; while a canal cut 
across and connecting the above two rivers determines the 
eastern boundary. Apparently, the place is situated in a 
triangle, the sides of which are formed by the “ Neela ” and 
“ Gay&thri,” which meet at an angle to form the apex, the 
canal serving as the base. 

Thus the situation of the place is most striking, while 
the surrounding waters, which are believed to be mysteriously 
connected with the waters of the “KAveri," cause/Jt to be 
looked upon with devotion and reverence. 

Though the hill is rugged, water is in plenty. There are 
many tanks which never dry up even in the droughty months 
of the year. But what is most peculiar about the whole place 
is the presence of many caves and underground passages con- 
necting them. The chief amongst the caves is situated to the 
east of the temple and is called " Punarjanani.” As more will 
have to be said in connection with this particular cave, f mere 
mention is made of it here. 

For a further description of the place, with its many sug- 
gestive religious associations,, reference may profitably be made 
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to the " Shdnthapurana," a work containing the full discourse 
between the God Siva and his learned spouse “ PArvathi,” 
regarding the greatness of Vishnu, the Almighty. In it the 
“SkAntha,” a special book entitled the “ SthalapuiAna,” is 
devoted to describing the many excellences of this place. But 
it is a matter of deep regret that chapters three to eight of it, 
both inclusive, are now lost to us, and it is presumed (with 
what authority no one knows) that the missing chapters are in 
the possession of the ‘'Moothannan ” family of “Tirunelli ” In 
the Wainad taluk. This family is to the Namboothiri Brah- 
mins of Malabar, what the Gayawalis are to other Brahmins. 

The above records show that the name *' ThiruvilvAmalai ” 
Originated from the existence of a “ vilva ” tree, the “ ci atseva 
religiosa ” situated inside a cave at the foot of the hill and to 
the west of it ; the belief being that whoever ate a fruit of the 
said tree thenceforward attained an ever-existing body, free 
from all disease. Such being the peculiar properties ascribed 
to the tree, it soon lent its name lo the hill on which it stood. 
Consequently the hill came to be called “ vilvAdri,’' i. e., hill of 
vilva, the “ crataeva religiosa.” The tree is to be perceived 
now, as formerly, only through the eye of knowledge, or 
“ gnanathrishti." 

FarasurAma, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, after extirpat- 
ing the whole Kshatriya race no less than twenty-one times, 
and after making the whole Indian Peninsula over to sage 
CAsyapa, wandered forlorn and friendless over the face of the 
wide world in search of some means wherewith to expiate 
his many sins, and especially thedarkest siu of Brahmakathi,” 
I. e., “ the killing of a Brahmin.” Meeting his dead ancestors 
in his wanderings, he was told by them that, to free them from 
the purgatory they were in, he should enshrine an image of 
Vishnu in some holy place. They further instructed him for 
the nonce to go to Vilvadri, where Siva, with his host of demi- 
gods, was then worshipping an image of Vishnu. Accordingly 
FarasurAma went to VilvAdri, and, gladdening Siva’s heart 
with the rigour of his penance, was presented with the above 
image by Siva. 

Setting the face of the image to the east, FarasurAma 
consecrated it This ceremony performed, he with his hatchet 
hewed off a big slice of rock to the north-east of the shrine 
and a few yards from it. A dozen water-springs at once 
opened their mouths and kept on ever-flowing and still flow. 
These springs FarasurAma pronounced holy, and to this day 
no one is permitted to touch the waters, as they serve the pur- 
pose of drinking-water for all the people round. And the 
traple authorities guard it most zealously, trying to keep it 
tukder the best sanitary conditions possible. 
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The above events are believed to hkve happened in the 
yoga of Dwapara of the 27th cycle of yugas. Thenceforward 
the place began to acquire such celebrity in the eyes of the 
pious that it was soon considered as second to none in sanctity. 

Now it should be understood, for a clear conception of the- 
whole situation, that within the temple there are two shrines 
located in two separate “ Garbhagrihams,” one facing the 
east and the other the west. The origin of the former has 
already been given as that in connection with the name of 
Farasur&ma. That of the latter is as follows : — 

A great Raja-yogi who was a son of sage “ Kdsyapa,** 
while doing penance at a place called Th6kAmugham ” in 
the north, heard from on high that he should go to VilvAdri to 
perform the remainder of his penance, in recognition of which 
God would appear before him in the desired shape. According- 
ly the yogi went to VilvAdri and did as he was bid. There was 
then existing to the west of ParasurAma’s shrine an Indian 
“ Nelli ” tree, the phyllanthus emblica, bearing fine fruit, the 
consumption of which enabled one to enter into an ever- 
existing state of body. The yogi availed himself of this and 
consequently acquired the name of "Amaiakar," i.e., one 
connected with the fruit Amalakam,’’ the Sanskrit name for 
the fruit of “ Phyllanthus emblica.” 

There is a second story extant in connection with the origin 
of this shrine. Brahma, the God of Creation, extremely pained 
at the state of mankind, grovelling as they were in ignorance 
and sin, due to the satanic influence of " Kali,” prayed Vishnu 
to incarnate once more in this world and free them. In 
response Vishnu gave Brahma to understand that, as it was im- 
possible for mankind to escape the influence of '' Kali,” the 
only way of salvation for them lay in sincere devotion ; and, as 
the masses required always some materialistic object before 
them to offer their poojah to, Brahma was further told that 
the spirit of Vishnu would descend and enter into a “ Silai,” 
i.e., “ a fixed idol of a temple, of stone not removed for pro- 
cessions, etc.,” in the temple of Vilv&dri, where Amalakar was 
then performing his penance. 

There is also a third story connected with the shrine. At 
this time there existed an asura, or monster, by the name of 
** KumbhanAsika,” who made himself the terror of the whole 
place, and to kill him was the immediate object of the descent 
of Vishnu. 

There are many minor reasons given, but as they do not 
folly bear out the relationship, they must be rejected. 

In accordance with the three chief reasons cited above, one 
midnight during the ek&thesi ” in the month of Kumbbam,” 
corresponding to the end of the third week, or the beginning 
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of the fourth week of February, a transcendant and lurid light 
— “jydthis” — was observable for four miles round Vilvftdri. 
This was the sign of descent vouchsafed so long. After this 
phenomenon Vishnu appeared before Amalakar ” with the full 
emblems ; and, according to the prayer of Amalakar, the spirit 
of Vishnu entered into a Silai. This Silai is the second 
image of which I have been speaking, and it has its face turned 
towards the west, located as it is behind Parasiirftma’s shrine. 

Within the four miles where the ‘^jyothis” was observed, 
no MelAcha ” (and in Malabar the term mel^cha is always 
associated with the Mapalahs) is allowed to set foot. This is 
owing to the fact that the head of the great Serpent-God, 
Anantha,*’ on whom rests Vishnu, is believed to cover the 
whole place, and the light spoken of above is regarded as the 
reflection of the many gems embedded in Anantha^s crown. 

As a testimony of Vishnu having killed “ Kumbhan^seka,*^ 
people there even to this day point to a rocky hillock to the 
south of the temple, and immediately under it, as the one 
wherewith he was killed. The monster was crushed under the 
rock ; and the rock acquired its name of R^kshasap^ra,’' 
5.^., rock which killed the Rakshasa. Hence, to use a vulgar 
phrase, irreverent though it may be, God killed, not two 
birds, but three/’ with one stone. 

Such are the facts connected with the founding of the temple 
on Vilvadri, and the consecration of the two idols by “ Para- 
sur&ma and Amalakar in the 27th and 28th Cycle of yugas 
respectively. Thus we find the event dates far back into the 
past, and this remote antiquity contributes more than anything 
else to the sanctity of the temple. 

That the temple on VilvAdri acquired great celebrity during 
days long gone by, may be gathered from the following inci- 
dent, which dates back to the pre-historic times of the 
PAndav^s,"’ the five brothers. They, in their twelve years* 
wanderings in the forest, happened to lose each his way till at 
last they all happily, nay almost miraculously, met together 
again in a house which thenceforward became known as the 
Ivarmatam/' “ house of five/* situated on the north slope 
of Vilvidri. Comparing notes, the PandavAs came to the 
irresistible conclusion that their happy union was owing to the 
particular grace of the Vilvftdri God. 

In commemoration of this event each of the five brothers 
separately founded a shrine on the banks of the '^Neela” 
river to the north and east, under the direct shelter of 
the Vilv&dri nathan. “ Dharma,” the eldest, consecrated his 
shrine of Somaswar ’* at a place called “ Ndthakkurichi/* a 
mile and a half to the east of Vilvftdri ; ‘‘ Arjuna,” the third 
brother, consecrated his shrine of Gdp&lar *' io the Ivarmatam 
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itself, while Bhitna, Naicula and Sahadeva consecrated theirs 
on the north bank of the Neela. Of all the above shrines that 
of Bhima is the most striking, as it is a counterpart of him* 
self, measuring eight or nine feet high by four feet round. 

The location of the two shrines is unique, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it was calculated were reduced to such 
nicety that it defied imitation even at the hands of “ Indra/' 
the King of the Devas. The story goes on to say that Indra, 
being apprised of the superiority of the above by “ Nirada,” 
the great munee, determined to build a shrine on the same 
principles, but most vainly, as he had soon to retire, van- 
quished. 

As will be remembered, mention was made in the beginning 
of a cave called “ Punarjanani,” situated to the east of the 
temple. The mouth of the cave is very wide and almost 
circular in shape, allowing a man to pass through erect. 
Within it there are many holy waters, the most important of 
them numbering six, which go by the following names ; — 

1. “ Papavin&satheertham,” believed to be mysteriously 

connected with the K&neri, and offering the same 
religious advantages. 

2. The P^thAlatheertham, which owes its existence to the 

beneficent influences of the many Raja-yogis who 
performed their penance on Vilv 4 dri. 

3. Ambutheertham, in the spot where the first arrow 

sent by Vishnu to kill the monster, alighted. 

4 & 5. Kombutheertham and Kolambutheertham, pre- 
sented by the great Kfimadhdnu to the Yogi Sringi, 

6. Ganapathitheertham, which will scatter all impedi- 
ments to Thapas. 

The above six waters are considered very sacred and they 
are believed to promise such advantages as are suggested and 
indicated by their separate names. 

The passage which opens into the mouth of the cave from 
inside is very dark and gloomy, and overgrown with shrubs 
and plants of many kinds. There are, besides, many minor 
passages branching off from the main one and leading, it is be- 
lieved, to places like Benfires, Bameswar, etc. The latter is only 
folklore which has become current in latter days. But appa- 
rently these caves and underground passages served in those days 
the purpose of our modern rest-houses and roads to the pious 
devotees who frequented Vilvfidri, and, as they alone knew the 
secret of these passages, they managed to travel without fear 
of being molested during troublous times. 

Connected with the cave and its passages there is a little 
story which it may not be out of place to tell here. 

Two Namboothiri Brahmins (who were and are still pro- 
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rerbially a parsimonious class), hearing of this . easy route to 
Ben&res, as likely to save them 'the expenses of travel, deter- 
mined to make the venture. Resting for the night in a hostel 
hard by the temple, the Namboothiris, in the early morning 
'before anybody was awake (for fear a stranger might follow 
them and perchance be thereby a gainer with them), entered 
the cave on their eventful journey. Proceeding onwards, the 
two adventurers, who were no way inferior to the prince of 
.knight-errants, the immortal Don Quixote de-la Mancha, lost 
their way in the bewildering intricacies of the passages. Not- 
withstanding, they kept on, and the passage finally led them 
to a congregation of Rishis who were engaged in their religious 
tasks. Surprised at this strange intrusion, which was unpre- 
cedented, the Rishis enquired of the two who they were, and 
what they had come for ? These questions being satisfactorily 
answered, the intruders were told that they bad missed their 
way and must either go back the way they had come, or remain 
where they were. One of them agreed to stay with the Rishis, 
while his friend preferred to go home, having had, perhaps, 
enough of the trip to Ben&res. Thereupon there became visi- 
ble in his eyes a tank, with a Nelli tree, the phyllanthus 
emblica,” on its bank. He was asked to climb the tree and 
pluck a fruit ; but, during the act he missed the fruit, which 
fell straight into the water beneath. The Namboothiri, not to 
be outdone thus, followed the fruit, sinking with it, and what 
he next saw was to find himself once more on “ terra firma” at 
the mouth of the cave he had started from. Under the illu- 
sion that what had befallen him was only of yesterday’s date, 
ihe went straight to the hostel where he remembered having 
left his bundle of clothes, the return of which he now claimed. 
But in the meanwhile no less than five generations had come 
and gone, while the story of the Namboothiri had become a 
fairy tale. The Namboothiri, despairing of convincing the 
people of his humanly improbable version, withdrew no one 
knows where. 

I have given the story at some length as strengthening the 
popular belief as to the final destination of these passages, and 
also as to the interior of the cave, even to this day, being inha- 
bited by Rishis engaged peacefully in their religious avocations. 
There are many eye-witnesses who swear to the fact that 
similar caves are now to be seen in “ Panchavati,” “ Nksik,*’ 
and “ Thapdvanam.” But, as the writer unfortunately cannot 
boast of being one of them, he is unable to vouch for the truth 
of the statement. 

As to the particular deities located within the temple, there 
are many perplexities and contradictions which are only of 
recent growth, and which find favour easily enough with the 
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iinlettered, and unhappily with that portion of the letteted, 
who will not see things aright. But it is enough for our 
purpose to say, without going into details, that both the shrines 
represent Vishnu, and were consecrated by Farasurdnia*and 
Atnalakar respectively. The above shrines are erroneously 
taken to represent Rdma and his brother, Lakshmana. 

The privilege of performing the religious worship and 
poojah of the temple, formerly belonged to the “ Kunnath ” 
family of Namboothiris, in whom it has now become hereditary* 
Besides the daily poojahs performed in the temple, the day 
particularly held sacred there is that of the god’s descent, 
which is the “ EkAthasi ” day in the month of " Kumbham,” 
corresponding to the end of the 3rd week, or beginning of the 
4th week in the month of February. This, as will be remem- 
bered, is the anniversary of the death of “ KumbhanAsika.” 
During this day, as well as the preceding and following days, 
great festivities and processions, with elephants and timbrels, 
etc., are held. But the special feature of the whole proceedings 
is the absence of any kin(| of poojah or offerings to the god on 
the " EkAthasi ” day, as it is believed that the Devas from 
above descend on earth and do the needful themselves. For 
this purpose the north gate of the temple is kept open during 
that particular day and night alone, to give the Devas a free 
passage. 

The special kinds of offerings to the VilvAdri god are : — 
bells, Hindoo bell-metal lamps, wreaths of flowers, sandal, and 
cow's milk. 

The temple property is enormous, and the mode adopted 
of acquiring it is novel. I give below two of the incidents. 
During ancient day.s, when the temple was founded, there 
lived a middle-aged dyspeptic Nair woman named "PlAvazhi 
AmmA,” immensely rich, but without a solitary relation. One 
hot noon the twin gods on VilvAdri, disguised as two “ Brah- 
machArins,” i.e., non-married Brahmin youths, went to her 
house and asked for a little water wherewith to quench 
their thirst. Desirous of showing her hospitality, instead 
of water, slie brought them two vessels of newly-drawn 
cow’s milk herself and offered them. The BrahmacbArins 
expressing a desire for some fruits with the milk, she 
ran inside to fetch them ; and when she appeared with 
them both had vanished. This made her think meanly of 
them, and a few minutes later she forgot all about the incident. 
But during the night in a dream she saw the VilvAdri gods 
beckoning her to go to VilvAdri the next morning, and there 
she was ordered to pass her remaining days in their service. 
Furthermore, she was told that, as she had thenceforward 
beco me tiieir special care, she no longer required riches of any 
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ktpd, and as a special grace the gods would condescend to 
appropriate her estates. Being a devout woman, she obeyed 
the call with alacrity ; and from that day forward she was 
cured of her dyspepsia. Her estate thenceforward came to 
be called koottalai ” — that which is added. The temple 
authorities realise an annual net income of 40,000 paras of 
paddy, which, when represented in money, amounts to between 
20 and 25 thousand rupees. 

.The second incident is as follows : — 

There existed in those early days an opulent Namboothiri 
family by the name of Mangalathillam,’’ in the locality 
known as “ lColak6thicherri.*' As with PIAvazhi AmmA,” the 
twin gods on VilvAdri, disguised as two “ BrahmachArins,” 
went one day to this illam to share its hospitality. The head 
Namboothiri, welcoming them, offered them food when the 
time came for it. When the BrahmachArins sat down to eat, 
the Namboothiri unconscious of the trick that was about to 
be played on him, poured water into the hollow of their 
palms, which they (the guests), as true Brahmins, had to take 
and drink, muttering some mantrAs over it, prior to begin- 
ning operations. According to the Hindoo sastras every gift 
has to be pledged over water poured into the receiver's palm 
by the donor, which water, when drunk by the recipient ratifies 
the action. Without this ceremony no gift is valid in the eye 
of the Hindoo religion. The two guests, taking advantage of 
this, and exclaiming “ KondAn Kolak6tteri/' “ I have 
appropriated Kolakdtteri " (which Kolak6tteri meant the whole 
estate of the Namboothiri), drank the water which was served 
them. Before the Namboothiri could recover, both the guests 
had mysteriously disappeared. Understanding at once that he 
was thus outwitted by the VilvSdri gods, he became inconsol- 
able. But his shrewd wife was equal to the occasion and 
hinted to her husband that he need only go to the VilvAdri 
temple as usual and do as she bade him. The drowning 
Namboothiri, catching eagerly at this straw, asked his wife to 
explain herself. Thereupon she suggested that, as he received 
the “ Sankhutheertham from the temple the next morning, he 
had but to say “ Veentankolakdtteri," ** I have redeemed 
back Kolakotteri,** and with it drink the theertham at once. 
This would be paying back in the same coin, and he would 
once more enjoy his property. The Namboothiri only waited 
for the morrow to appear. But, alas ! there was a slip between 
the yearned-for cup and the longing lip. For during the 
night the temple authorities were told in a vision not to offer 

Sankhutheertham ” thenceforward to anybody, of whatsoever 
rank, except to the Rajah of Cochin and Kotan&t Namboo- 
thiri. From this time forward it was and is still considered 
rank pollution to admit a Namboothiri woman within the walls 
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of the temple, as they were deemed dangerous. And curiously 
enough the “ Mangalathillam ” Namboothiris stoutly refuse to 
enter the temple or to become gainers by even a pie at the 
expense of the temple. 

The above two incidents are taken from the Granthavazhi,” 
which is a Government record, showing in detail the origin, 
extent and nature of the temple property. 

The temple was, down to the Malayalam year 994, corres* 
ponding to the Christian year 1819, under the complete control 
of six different Namboothiri families who were its ‘'Urftlons,*' 
t.g., managers. The following are the names of the six 


families 

• 



(I) 

The Parasutayavar of Kizhkillam. 

(2) 

Do. 

do. 

of Kantangathu. 

( 3 ) 

Do. 

do« 

of Kantanathu. 

(4) 

Do. 

do. 

of Vavathu. 

(S) 

Do. 

do. 

of Sankaranathu. 

(6) 

Do. 

do. 

of Arflrathu. 


Dissension soon broke out amongst the above families. 
Unable to manage the affairs of the temple, the Ur 41 ons, in 
1819, made over the whole management to the Cochin Rajah, 
who at once pensioned them and appropriated the whole. Of 
the six families who were the original trustees of the temple, 
the last-named “ Ar&rathu,” has now become extinct. At 
present the temple is the property of the Cochin State. Once 
~a year the Cochin Rajah pays a visit to it, and on such occa- 
sions makes a stay of at least a week. 

On the whole, the affair of 1819 was a paying one, as the 
State is more than fully compensated for the atteotion and 
trouble the temple costs it. 



THE QUARTER. 

I T is not too much to say that, as far as Englishmen through- 
out the Empire are conceincd, the history of the past 
three months is, to all intents and purposes, the history of the 
crisis In South Afric.a and the terrible struggle to which it has 
given rise. When we last wrote, war with the Transvaal was 
generally regarded as inevitable ; though the precise time and 
^ manner of its breaking out were not foreseen. Time was so 
clearly on our side, that, when once the Government declared 
that it looked upon all previous proposals for a settlement as 
out of date and was proceeding to formulate fresh terms, the 
probability of the Boers taking the initiative must have been 
clearly recognised. That they would take it by formulating so 
insulting a document as the ultimatum presented to the Br^ti^h 
Agent at Pretoria on the Qth October, was certainly not 
anticipated. 

That the British Government would treat this ultimatum as 
a declaration of war, was inevitable, though it was very far 
from being prepared for active operations, even of a defensive 
kind. The time fixed by the Transvaal Government for com- 
pliance with its monstrous demands expired on tlie evening . 
of the nth October, and on the same day the President of the 
Orange p'ree State issued a proclamation denouncing the 
British Government and calling upon its Burghers to “ stand 
up as one man against the oppressor and violater of right 
while commandoes of both States' crossed the border into 
Natal in three columns, which advanced upon Newcastle and 
occupied it unopposed on the 14th. 

Our patrols first came in contact with the enemy on the 
1 8th October, and the next day a portion of the mail train 
from Ladysmith to Dundee was captured by them. 

The first serious engagement, however, took place on the 20th. 
On that date the Boers O'zcupied TalanaHill in force and began 
shelling the British Camp at Dundee, where the 1st Battalion 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, the 2nd Battalion of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the ist Battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the ist 
Battalion of the Leicestershires, the i8th Hussars, with three 
field batteries and a few Natal Mounted Police and Carabiniers, 
were assembled under the command of General Penn Symons. 

After a sharp artillery duel which lasted two hours, the 
enemy’s guns ceased to reply, and the order to take the Hill, 
which rises about 800 feet above the level of the intervening 
donga, and seemed almost impregnable, was given. After a 
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fierce struggle, which lasted eight hours, the position was 
carried, in the face of a terrific rifle fire, by the Dublins, the 
Rifles and the Irish Fusiliers. Unfortunately General Penn 
Symons fell mortally wounded in the action, our total casualties 
in which were ten officers and 33 men killed, and 22 officcis 
and 159 men wounded. 

A still more important action was fought the next day at 
Elaiidslaagte, the scene of the capture of the train some days 
before, by a force of about 3,200 men from Ladysmith, under 
the command of Major General French, when the Boers were 
again driven at the point of the bayonet from a strong position 
of their own choosing, our losses on the occasion being hardly 
less heavy than at Talana Hill, viz.^ four officers and 37 men 
killed, and 31 officers and 175 men wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was not ascertained, but must have been severe, several 
prominent officials and Commandant Ben Viljocn being among 
tlie dead, and Commandants Koch, Pinnaar and Pretorius, tlie 
German Colonel Schiel and Judge Kock among the wounded 
taken prisoners. 

The following account of the position and fight is taken fiom 
the Times \ — 

The enemy were in position on a ridge about 800 feet above the 
level of the railwny to the noilh of the Ladysmith-Dundee road. 
This ?i(lge makes almost a right angle with the permanent way, but 
stands away from it about 2,000 yards. At the railway end rises a 
conical hid covering the whole top of the ridge, this kopje is con- 
nected by a nek to another hill, which absolutely sweeps the table 
summit of the ridge for 700 to 1,000 >ards. These two kopjes and 
♦he nek were the main position held by the enemy, their laager being 
in the nek and their guns intrenched on the smaller hill. In front 
of the ridge extends an open valley of veldt, gently sloping upwaids 
for 4,000 or 5,000 yards in the direction of Ladysmith, where it 
merges into a succeeding ridge. A few of the enemy held this 
succeeding ridge. These wore turned out, as the infantiy advanced 
across another stretch of open, by dismounted squad* ons of the 5ih 
Lanceis and Imperial Light Horse. At 4 p.M, the infantiy, the 
Manchester Regiment leading, suppotted by the Devonshire Kegi- 
inent, with ihe half-battalion of Gordon Highlanders in reserve, 
began to fo»in on the fl it eminence, which I have called the succeed- 
ing ridge. As soon as they appeared on this exposed plateau the 
Dutch guns opened with common shell. Their ranging was 
good, but the fire was ineffective. As the Manchester Regiment 
moved to the right and the Devonshire Regiment developed on its 
left, the 2ist Fie.d li.iitety galloped up and came into action against 
the enemy’s artillery at about 4,500 yaids, being forced to uidimber 
without cover in the open space between the Devonshire and Man 
Chester Regiments. For six minutes the enemy returned the fire, 
laying their guns with great accuracy on our battery in action. As 
an effect of this shell fiie. Captain Campbell, H. A., was wounded 
in the leg, an ammunition wagon upset, and seveial men and horses 
killed and shatteied. Just as the 42nd Field Battery came into 
rction the enemy’s guns ceased firing. But the position of their 
battery being declared, the artillery preparation on our part com- 
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menced. Sir George White and siafT had arrived, and Sir George 
remained throughout the engagement without relieving General 
French from the direction of the operations. The scene during the 
short artillery preparation was a weird one, even for a battlefield. 
A huge bank of thunder-cloud formed a background to the Dutch 
position, one dense pail of cloud fringed with the giey of a setting 
sun. So dark was this background that every puff of bursting 
shrapnel showed distinctly to the naked eye. Ever and anon a blind- 
ing flash would momentarily chase the gloom away, causing the 
saw-edged limits of the ridge to stand out sharp and clear against 
the evening sky. The detonation of the guns and crashing of the 
galloping wagons seemed in harmony with peals of thunder which 
at periods dwarfed the din of battle. But the light was failing, night 
being hastened by the gathering storm-clouds, and after half an hour 
of preparation the order was given to Colonel Ian Hamilton to set 
his infantry machine in motion. 

The order of the infantry attack was as follows ; -The Devonshire 
Regiment was ordered to deliver a frontal attack, which necessitated 
their crossing the open plan of rolling veldt to which I have already 
referred. The Manchester Begtment was detailed to turn the enemy’s 
left, and, advancing along the summit of the ridge, drive the Dutch- 
men back upon their main position ; they were to be supported by 
the five companies of Highlanders. The two battaries were to 
support the infantry advance, moving in to closer ranges as the attack 
developed. In the first instance it will be better to follow the for- 
tunes of the frontal attack. Major Park placed three companies in 
the firing line in the following order from the right F. Company 
(Lieutenant Field), G. Company (Lieutenant Cafhn), D. Company 
(Captain Lafone). These were extended over a front of 400 or 500 
yards and formed their own supports. The remaining four companies 
were in reserve under Major Currie, being in single rank, in column, 
with about 50 paces interval, which was increased when the enemy’s 
guns came into action. As soon as the battalion was well over the 
plateau and descending into the valley, the enemy found them with 
shrapnel, but the missiles went high, or with extraordinary precision 
burst in the intervals between companies. The casualties from shell- 
fire were, therefore, slight, three men only from A. Company being 
hit. When the regiment had advanced to about z,2oo yards from 
the position, Major Park, who commanded his battalion with great 
coolness, halted it and opened fire, the only cover available being 
the ant-heaps with which the plain abounded. The battalion now 
came under a severe infantry fire, but nothing could have surpassed 
the steadiness with which this south country battalion moved forward. 
It had the admiration of all that day ; its advance throughout was 
slow, deliberate, and irresistible. After firing a few volleys the firing 
line was reinforced with supports, and again steadily advanced* 
Though men were dropping fast and the air whistled with Mauser 
bullets there was no sign of streakiness, and though there was no 
cover the men stepped on undaunted until they were within 800 yards 
from the summit of the hill. The fading light and the colour of their 
uniforms probably saved them from the slaughter that one imagined 
must be in store for them, as they lay at the bottom of the depression^ 
waiting for the dank attack to develop. Here, with the guns thunder* 
ing above them and the soil torn with incessant rifle dre, they lay 
for over half an hour waiting for the moment when the advance 
should sound. Rarely has a regiment been so severely tried, never 
has one acquitted itself better* 
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While the Devonshire Regiment was lying in the valley taking 
advantage of what cover the ant-heaps could afford it, the dank attack 
on the enemy^s left was developing. The Manchester Regiment had 
moved past the battaries, had been joined by a dismounted squadron 
of the Imperial Light Horse under Major Woods Sampson and 
Captain Mukins, and was pushing round to the lower summit of 
the range. The Gordon Highlanders followed in support. Just as 
the latter reached the foot of the ridge, the storm which had been^ 
threatening so long, burst, and in a few moments every one was* 
drenched to the skin. The shower was sharp and short, but by the time 
it was over the Gordon Highlanders were among the stones which 
covered the crest of the ridge. Dropping shots were falling about 
them, a couple of men were hit, another shot dead, and then the 
supports were into the filing line and filling up the gaps in the line of 
the Manchester Regiment and the the Light Horse. There was a 
short plateau to cross, then a saving dip, with a climb to the main 
plateau again. Cheerily the men responded to their officers, and wave 
after wave of kilts and khaki swept up to the sky-line. Here they 
wavered and dropped, for of the first sections only one in four 
could pass. A moment they weie checked ; dead, wounded, and auick 
seemed sandwiched together amongst the boulders. Then their officers 
shouted them up. Again the sky-line darkened with lines of men 
bent double. Again they seemed to melt away ; still were they fed 
from below. And then all were over, but not all, for 50 stout fellows 
lay prosit ate in the clefts of the rain washed stones. And when the 
dip was passed, what a task lay befoie them ! They were called to 
face 60c yards of rough, rock-strewn open— intersected at intervals 
with barbed-wire fences. At the end rose a kopje, which commanded 
the plateau from end to end, as a butt would command a rifle range* 
No one could be seen but all could feel that that final kopje was 
alive with small-bore lides. Stumbling forward among the scones, 
blundering over the bodies of their comrades as they fell before them, 
the men pressed on. It had ceased to be a moment for regimental 
commanders. Even sections could barely keep together ; it was the 
biute courage of the individual alone that carried them on. Men 
stopped, lay under stones and fired, were shot as they lay or rose from 
cover to rush another dozen yards. Men and officers were slaughtered 
in batches at the fences. But here, in places, the rain of bullets 
had done the work of wire-cutters. More than halfway was won, and 
yet, though the summit of the kopje seemed one continued burst 
of shrapnel, the fire from it in no wise slackened. It seemed that 
the men had done all that could be done. Colonel Dick-Cunyngham 
was shot in two places, half the officers of the Gordon Highlanders 
were down. The level crest seemed strewn with countless casualties. 
The critical moment had arrived. It was to be vicloty now or never ; 
Colonel Ian Hamilton ordered a buglar to sound the Charge.” Out 
rang the bugle, such buglers as were unhurt took up the note ; Drum- 
Major Lawrence, of the Gordon Highlanders, rushed out into the 
open and headed the line, playing the fateful call. The sound of 
the Devonshire bugles came up from the valley bottom, and the 
persistent rythm of their firing gave heart to the flank attack. Waves 
of glittering bayonets danced forward in the twilight. Twenty deter- 
mined men still held the final kopje. Again the bugles sounded 
** the advance,” then the cease fire” rang out. There was a lull 
in the firing ; men stopped and stood up clear of cover. In a moment 
the Boers re-opened and swept away a dozen brave men. But the 
dastardly ruse was a last and futile effort to save the dayi Lieute- 
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nant Field, at the head of his company of the Devonshiie Regiment, 
was into the battery with the bayonet ; the men who had served the 
guns till the steel was 6 feet away from them were shot or bayoneted. 
Devons, Manchesters, Highlanders, and Light Horsemen met and 
dashed for the laager in the deep below. It was a wild three minutes ; 
men were shouting “ Mainba 1 ** Then in honest cadence the 
cease fire ” sounded, the pipes of the Gordons skilled the regimental 
quick step, and we saw a sight which thrilled us ail, the white fiig 
fluttering from a Mauser carbine held by a bearded Boer. 

To follow, in these pages, in anything like detail, the course 
of the campaign, would be impossible, and we have quoted 
the above description of one of the most gallant fights in the 
records of the British army mainly by way of vindicating our 
officers and men from any suspicion that might arise that the 
ill-fortune which has attended our arms on so many subse- 
quent occasions has been in any degree due to lack of courage 
or determination on their part. 

Unfortunately, as far as the attainment of the object of 
the war is concerned, the dearly bought victories of Talana 
Hill and Elandslaagte have been wholly thrown away. Two 
days after the former, our force, the command of wliich had 
in the meantime been assumed by General Yule, was com- 
pelled to evacuate Dundee, leaving its wounded to the care 
of the enemy”, and fall back upon the main body of Sir 
George White’s army at Ladysmith. While this operation 
was being carried out, Sir George Wiute, with a strong force 
from Ladysmith, engaged and defeated the enemy at Rictfon- 
tein, about seven miles from that place, thus saving General 
Yule from a flank attack. 

In spite of every effort, however, it soon became apparent 
that Sir Geoige White was not in nearly sufficient force to 
prevent the enemy from hemming him in. By the 28tli Octo- 
ber, they were closing in round the town, which stands in the 
hollow of a horseshoe, with hills rising in front, and ridges on 
either flank, but open to the rear, and two days later tliey 
began bombarding the town. An attempt made on the 30th 
October by Sir George White, in full strength, to push 
back the enemy, though partially successful as far as the 
main attack was concerned, was attended by a serious disaster 
to a column consisting of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, No. 10 
Mountain Battery, and the Gloucestershire Regiment, which 
had been detached on the previous night to seize Nicholson’s 
Nek, or some neighbouring position, on the left flank, and 
which was surrounded and compelled to capitulate after losing 
practically the whole of its gun equipment and small arms 
ammunition through the stampeding of the mules. Since then 
Ladysmith has been completely invested and almost daily 
bombarded by the enemy, who, however, have failed to make 
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nny Impression on the defences. The investment of Lady- 
smith was followed quickly by the evacuation of Colenso, 
which had ceased to be tenable by the small garrison there, 
and shortly afterwards was occupied by the enemy. 

At a comparatively early stage of the Transvaal crisis, a 
contingent, of all arms, numbering about five thousand men, 
was requisitioned from this country for service in South Africa, 
and the entire force embarked within about a fortnight of the 
receipt by the Viceroy of the telegram conveying the order, 
and had reached Durban before the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
On the ytli October orders were issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief in England for the mobilisation of a complete Army 
Corps, consisting of a Cavalry Division and three Infantry 
Divisions, with corps troops and artillery, aggregating in all 
some 47,000 men. The embarkation of the 1st Division, com- 
manded by Lord Methuen, began on the 20th October, and 
the other Divisions followed in quick succession. In the 
middle of November it was determined to despatch a Jth 
Division, comprising some ir,ooo officers and men to the 
scat of war, under Sir C. Warren, the greater part of whom 
have already arrived at Cape Town and Durban, and a 6th 
and 7th Division have since been ordered out. The whole of 
the Reserves have been called out and incorporated in the 
various Divisions, At the same time the Militia have been 
invited to volunteer for service outside the Kingdom ; a force 
of Yeomanry Cavalry has been selected for service in South 
Africa, and arrangements are in progress for the employment 
in the same service of a contingent of selected volunteers of 
whom several thousand have already come forward. 

General Sir Redvers Bnller, who was appointed to the Chief 
Command in South Africa, reached Cape Town on the 
30th October, and, having, on his arrival there, decided on 
directing the operations in Natal in person, left for Durban, 
where he arrived on the 25th November, and went at once 
to the front. 

A force for the relief of Ladysmith was subsequently concen- 
trated at Chieveley, some six miles to the south of Colenso, 
where the enemy had entrenched themselves in a very strong 
position on the north bank of the Tugela river. On the 
morning of the 15th December, General Duller advanced in full 
strength and attempted to force the passage of the river there, 
but sustained a serious reverse, losing eleven guns, owing to a 
lamentable error of judgment on the part of the officer com- 
manding them, and r,roo men, killed, wounded and missing, 
and was compelled to withdraw to his former position at 
Chieveley, where he has since remained awaiting re-inforce- 
ments. 
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In an ofScial despatch describing this disastrous affair, he 
says ; — 

1 regret to report a serious reverse. I moved in full strength from‘camp near 
Chievely at four o’clock this morning. 

There are two fordable places in the Tugela. My intention was to force a 
passage at one or other with one brigade, supported ^ the central brigade. 

General Hart wais to attack by the left Drift, and General Hildyard by the 
right. 

General Lyttleton in the centre was to support either according to circum- 
stances. 

Early in the day I saw that General Hart was unable to force the passage, 
and I directed him to withdraw. He had, however, attacked with great gallan- 
try, and his leading battalion, the Connaught Rangers, 1 fear, suffered a great 
deal. 

Colonel Brooke was severely wounded. 

1 then ordered General Hildyard to advance, which he did. His leading 
regiment, the East Surrey, occupied Colenso Station and the houses near the 
bridge. 

At that moment I heard that the whole of the artillery I had sent to support 
that attack, the 1 4 th and l6th Field batteries, with six naval i2-poiindeis, 
under Colonel Long, were out of action. 

ft appears that Colonel Long, desiring to be within effective range, advanced 
close to the river. It proved to be full of the enemy, who suddenly opened a 
galling fire at close range, killing all the horses and the gunners, who were 
compelled to stand to their guns Some wagon teams got sheltered. 

The troops in the donga and others made desperate efforts to recover and 
bring aw»ay the field guns, but the fire was too severe, and only two guns were 
saved, by Captain Schofield and some drivers. 

Another most gallant attempt was made by an officer, whose name I will 
obtain. 

Of eighteen horses thirteen were killed, and as several drivers were wounded, 

I refused to allow another attack. 

As the gallant attempt of the infantry to force a passage, unsupported by 
artillery, was a useless sacrifice of life, f directed the troops to withdrawi 
which they did in good order. 

Throughout the day a considerable force of the enemy were pressing on my 
right flank, but were kepi back by the mounted infantry, under Lord Dundo- 
nald and a part of General Barton’s brigade. 

The day was intensely hot and most trying to the troops, whose conduct was 
excellent. 

Wc abandoned ten guns, and one was destroyed by the shell fire. The losses 
of General Harts brigade, I fear, were very heavy, though the pioporlion of 
severely w'ounded, 1 nope, may not prove to be large. 

The 14th and 16th batteries also suffered severely, 

1 have ictired to our camp at Chievelcy, 

The result of this check has been to defer indefinitely the 
relief of Ladysmith, where supplies for man and beast, if not 
ammunition, must now be rapidly running out, and, in spite of 
frequent more or less successful sorties, the position must, in a 
few days, become desperate. 

There are indications, however, that General Bullcr is about 
to renew his attempt to join hands with the besieged force, and 
the removal of his camp to a position further to the south, 
said to have been determined on by him within the last few 
days, probably points to a change of plan. 

Turning. to Cape Colony, the North Eastern extremity of 
which has been invaded by the forces of the Qrange 
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Free State, the chief interest has centred so far in the opera- 
tions of the Division under Lord Methuen, who is advancing 
on the extreme left to the relief of Kimberley, which, as well as 
Mafeking, has been invested by the enemy, the line between 
DeAar junction and Dordrecht, which, along with Stormberg, 
has been occupied by the enemy, being held in the meantime 
by Generals French and Gatacre. 

After jfighting two successful actions at Belmont and Gtas 
Pan and driving the enemy from both positions, Lord Methnen, 
on the 28th November, after a fight, which lasted fiom morning 
till nightfall, succeeded in forcing the passage of the Modder 
River, on the further bank of which they had established them- 
selves, to the number of about 11,000, in a carefully prepared 
position. The fighting was of the severest kind, our men, dur- 
ing their advance to and across the river, having to face a deci- 
mating fusillade without cover, and our losses in killed and 
wounded amounted to 20 officers and about 450 men. The 
Boers evacuated the town during the night, taking away their 
wounded and guns, the exhausted condition of our men and 
the want of sufficient cavalry, as after Lord Methuen's 
previous actions, preventing any attempt at pursuit, and occu- 
pied a fresh position at Magersfontein, some miles further 
North on the road to Kimberley. Here, on the lOlh December 
Lord Methuen again attacked them, but only to sustain a 
severe reverse, an attempt to storm the enemy's entrenchments 
being repulsed with a loss of over 800 in killed, wounded 
and missing, the Highland Brigade alone, which, owing to an 
inexplicable blunder, came within point blank range of the 
enemy's fire in close order, losing between six and seven 
hundred of their number, including Colonel Wauchope, their 
Commander, killed, and a large number of other officers, killed 
and wounded. Lord Methuen was compelled to retire, on 
the following morning, to his previous position on the Modder 
River, where he has since remained entrenched. 

Another serious reverse, though of less strategical importance, 
has been sustained by the force under General Gatacre, who 
was misled by his guides in an attempt to take the Boer posi- 
tion at Stormberg by surprise. The entire frontier in that 
direction is in a state of rebellion, and General Gatacre has 
been compelled to withdraw to the south. Geneial French at 
Arundel, on the other hand, has so far succeeded in hold- 
ing his own with his small command, and has worsted the 
enemy in several skirmishes. General Buller’s defeat at Colenso 
was promptly followed by the appointment of Lord Roberts 
to the Supreme Command in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener 
as Chief of the Staff, and both officers are now well on their 
way to Cape Town 
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The situation at the present moment Is of the gravest. Since 
the outbreak of hostilities, we have lost in killed, wounded and 
prisoners, upwards of 6,000 men, to say nothing of guns and 
material of war. Of our remaining forces in South Africa, 
some 15,000 have been, for two months or more, surrounded by 
the enemy under conditions which make their ultimate capitu- 
lation only too probable ; considerable portions of our terri- 
dries are in the possession of the enemy, who, in spite of every 
attempt to drive them hack, are daily strengthening their hold 
upon tliem ; and, without a large addition to the force of 
about 80,000 men still at our disposal in Cape Colony and 
Natal, there would seem to be no immediate prospect of our 
being able to do more than check their further advance. 

From the Soudan came, on the 23rd November, the welcome 
news that Colonel Wingate, with a force of Egyptians, had 
attacked and routed Aiuned Fedil, the Mahdi’s Lieutenant ; 
and this was followed, two days later, by the further announce- 
ment that he had overtaken and completely destroyed the 
Khalifci’s force at Jedid, the Khalifa himself being killed, and 
all his principal Emirs, with the exception of the notorious 
Osman Digna, being either killed or captuied. 

It is announced that an important agreement has been arrived 
at between Great Britain and Germany with regard to Samoa, 
by which Great Britain renounces all rights in the islands, 
Upolu and Savaii being assigned to Germany, and Tutuila to 
the United States. At the same time Germany renounces, in 
favour of Great Britain all her claims to the Tonga Islands, 
Savage Island and the East Solomon Islands ; and Germany 
also agrees to abandon her extra-territorial tights in Zanzibar 
whenever other nations give up theirs, and consents to a demar- 
cation of the frontier between the Hinterland of German Tongo- 
land and the British Gold Coast Colony. 

In his message t*) Congress, President McKinley said that 
America remained faithful to the principle of avoiding entang- 
ling alliances, involving her in affairs not directly concerning 
herself. America’s attitude towards England and the Transvaal 
would be impartial. 

The President referred in most cordial terms to the relations 
with France, Germany, and Great Britain, and urged that 
measures be taken to ensure the continuance of the gold stand- 
ard. He reiterated the promise of independence for Cuba 
when the pacification of the island was accomplished. It was 
impossible, he said, for the LTnited States to renounce author- 
ity in the Philippines. He recommended the appointment of 
a Commission to study the commercial and industrial possi- 
bilities of China. 

The House of Representatives subsequently passed the 
Government Currency Bill by a majority of 40, 
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Among noteworthy events of the period under review, has been 
the visit of the Emperor of Germany, with the Empress and 
two of his sons, to the Queen at Windsor, to which, in view of 
the reniarks made by Mr. Chamberlain, in his speech at Leices> 
ter, regarding an alliance of understanding between the two 
countries, more than a mere domestic significance may reason- 
ably be attached. 

Apart fiom the famine from which Rajputana and the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bombay, the Punjab and the North- 
West Provinces are saflfering, but which, though it bids fair 
to equal, if not surpass, in severity that of three years ago, 
has attracted comparatively little public attention ; the des- 
tructive series of landslips which occurred at Darjeeling in 
the latter end of September and were attended by serious loss 
of life, and the Viceregal tour which has been of an unusually 
extended character, but little has occurred in India since we 
last wrote to call for notice in this place. 

The number of persons in receipt of public relief in the 
famine-stricken districts already exceeds two-and-a-half mil- 
lions ; but there is reason to fear that, owing to the fact that 
the greater part of the territory affected is under Native rule, 
the figures afford a very imperfect index of the severity of 
the visitation. 

The Plague still retains its hold on Bombay, where the 
mortality from the disease has lately shown a large increase, 
and a somewhat serious outbreak is reported from Behar ; 
but, speaking generally, there are indications that the epi- 
demic is on the wane. 

An important Bill for the better regulation of cooly emi- 
gration to Assam was introduced into the Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 13th October. The main features of the 
measure, the principal object of which is to prevent the mal- 
practices that have sprung up in connexion with recruiting 
are described as follows by Mr. Rivaz, who introduced it: 
(i) We empower the local Government to prohibit all persons 
from recruiting or engaging or assisting any native of India to 
emigrate from any specified part of its territories, to any or 
all the labour districts, otherwise than in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. When such a notification issues, 
it will completely stop the present unlicensed and uncontrolled 
system of “ free ” recruiting, by making it punishable as a 
criminal offence. (2) Having brought the present unlicensed 
contractors and recruiters under license and control, we further 
requite that they shall register the emigrant in the district 
in which he has been actually recruited, ancf before a respon- 
sible officer, and that they shall subsequently enter into a 
labour contract with the registered emigrant, if not in the 
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actual district of recruitment, at least at some central place- 
near such district. We do away with the special procedure 
under which a labour contract for any district in the Assam 
Valley can at present be entered into by a so-called “ free 
emigrant ” at Dhubri. (3^ We provide for an interval of at 
least three days between the registration of intending emi- 
grants and the execution of contracts by them. (4) We make 
additional provisions for repatriating labourers found to have 
been enticed away from their homes by fraud, or to have 
been forced away by violence, or rejected by the Registering 
Officer, (5) We prohibit the execution of a penal contract 
by a woman without the consent of her husband or lawful 
guardian. (6) We provide that medical examination of 
labourers intending to proceed to the labour districts on the 
point of physical fitness to labour, be made compulsory in 
recruiting districts in the case of contractors* coolies. (7) We 
provide that when a labourer is convicted of desertion, he 
shall not be liable to be detained or to be returned to the 
garden he left for any period beyond the last day of the 
contract he broke by desertion, (8) We raise the minimum 
contract wage prescribed by the present law from Rs. 5 in 
the case of a man and Rs 4 in that of woman to Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 5 respectively. (9) ».Ve make minor alterations as to the 
amounts of license fees payable by contractors, sub-contractors, 
and recruiters. (10) In addition to these amendments of the ' 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, we are separately pro- 
posing that Bengal Act, I of 1889, relative to sanitary control 
over arrangements for free emigrants en route to Assam, be 
made extendible to the Central and North-West Provinces 
and any other Province from which labourers may be re- 
cruited in future, and that its scope be enlarged, so as to give 
Local Governments power to frame rules to give their officers 
definite powers of entry and inspection of dep6ts and rest- 
houses for other than sanitary purposes. 

The Government of India has also recorded a remarkable 
Resolution on the subject of public education, insisting among 
other things, on the necessity of more effective supervision 
by the Local Governments ; on a gradual reduction of the 
expenditure >of Provincial revenues on advanced, as compared 
with primary, education ; of greater effort to further the 
latter, and of a more adequate provision for the training of 
teachers. 

The Punjab Courts and Central Provinces Wards Bills have 
been passed by the Council, and the Calcutta Municipal Act 
Amendment Bilfhas received the Viceregal assent. 

Sir Henry Stafford Northcote has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Sandhurst as Governor of Bombay, and Sir Edward 
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Fitzgerald Law, K.C.M.G., to be Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in the place of Mr. Clinton Dawkins, who 
retires next March. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of the 
Marchioness of Salisbury ; Lord Farrer ; Surgeon>General 
Sir C. A. Gordon, K.C.B. ; the Rt. Hon’ble J. Monroe ; 
Mr. R. P, Jenkins, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
Colonel Sir Charles P. P. H. Nugent, K.C.B. ; Vice-Admiral 
Colomb ; Mr. W. E. Metford ; Mr. Grant Allen ; Signor Foli ; 
Major General Sir W. Penn-Symons, K.C.B. ; Mrs. Francis 
Lean (Florence Marryatt) ; Rev. E. L. Berthon ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Hay ; Lieutenant-General C. W. Younghusband, 
C.B., F.R.S. ; Lieutenant-Colonel C. E. Keith Falconer ; 
Colonel E. A. Travers ; Lieutenant- Colonel A. E. Wrottesley, 
R. E. ; Dr. Moritz Busch ; Sir William Dawson ; Sir Richard 
Moon ; Mr. T. Macknight ; Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B. ; General Wauchope ; Colonel Coode ; Colonel Goff ; 
the Marquis of Winchester ; General Sir Gerald Grahame ; 
Major-General W. R. White ; Major-General E. Moberley, 
0. B. R. A.J Colonel Northcote ; Colonel Stopford. 

December zp, iSpp, 
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THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM. 

To TUB Editor of the ‘‘ Calcutta Review,” 

Sir, 

You say that I fail to explain the action of matter upon 
soul. I have not, I think, left the subject altogether untouched; 
but, as it related, not to gross, but to fine matter, what 1 said 
may be unintelligible to many. 

Have I not, in the 9th paragraph of my article in the Cal- 
cutta Review for October, 1898, explained the effect of Draba 
Karamas upon soul ? Have I not said there that Diaba Kara- 
mas are nothing but the assemblages of the atoms of matter ? 
Have I not pointed out, in my last reply to the Editor’s note, 
that the nature of matter is to produce Rag Dwaish and Moh 
in soul ? 

It is the Editor’s fancy that he thinks Jainism to split upon 
this rock. Of course Jainism cannot accept the Cartesian doc- 
trine of “Occasional Causes,” or the cognate theory of Pre-esta- 
blished Harmony of Leibnitz, because both of them fall short' 
of explaining the phenomenon from the powers within soul and 
matter themselves, but require the interference of God, though 
the former, a constant interference, and the latter Ilis interfer- 
ence in the very beginning. But interference of any kind what- 
ever on the part of God, which necessarily imputes passions and 
affections to Him, and consequently degrades and makes Him 
a sort of worldly being, is contrary to the Jain doctrine that 
God is Bitrag. 

According to Jainism, soul and matter are, from eternity, 
intermingled with each other, each acting upon the other, and 
consequently soul cannot manifest its Suvabhava (nature), 
that is, its power of Gyan (knowledge), in full. When soul gets 
rid of matter, it becomes All-knowing, and is not then said to 
be in the worldly condition, but acquires the highest rank, that 
is, that of God. 

Now, as to how matter and soul act upon each other, there 
is an undeniable principle that, when two things having differ- 
ent attributes combine, each tends to produce its own attributes 
in the other, and they form a combination which is something 
different from either. Now the attribute of soul is its power :>f 
knowing, while that of matter is its power of attraction and 
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repulsion. As Sansari Jiva (worldly soul) and Pudgul (matter) 
are in a state of bondage, matter tends to produce attraction and 
repulsion in Jiva, and the result is that Jiva (soul^ manifests 
love and hatred. 

Now let us see what are love and hatred. Love is soul’s 
tendency of being attracted towards any particular thing, while 
hatred is that of its being repulsed. When soul feels a sort of 
attachment or attraction towards a thing, it is said to ha^e 
love for that thing. In the same way, when soul feels a sort 
of detachment or repulsion from a thing it is said to have 
hatred towards it. Love and hatred are, in reality, conditions 
of Gyan (knowledge), adulterated by attraction and repulsion, 
which are the attributes of matter. 

Thus, when matter is in contact with soul, it produces 
attraction and repulsion, or, in other words, love and hatred 
in it. 

On the other hand, soul also acts upon matter. When soul 
is in bondage with matter, it produces a sort of Gyan or ani- 
mation in it, Thus we see our body is not altogether dead 
matter, but it has something like Gyan (knowledge) in it. 
Besides our body, which is gross matter, soul is also inter- 
mingled with imperceptible assemblages of the atoms of matter, 
which are also animated by the action of soul, and which 
govern the gross body. 

Of course, as we cannot see soul and the atoms of matter, 
we cannot see their action, but we find that gross matter 
(objects surrounding us) do produce love and hatred, pleasures 
and pains in us, hence we can fairly infer that the same must 
be the case with the atoms of matter ; and, as our body is ani- 
mated by the action of soul, the atoms of matter which at e 
intermingled with it, must also be animated by the same 
action. 

Thus, about the action of matter upon soul, there might be 
raised two questions. 

1. What effect does matter produce in soul ? 

2. How does it produce it ? And the answer to both these 
questions can be satisfactorily gathered from the above. 

RICKHAU DaSS JaINI, B.A., 

Near Jain Temple, 

Meerut City, 

Note.— I wish to inform English-knowing Jains and those who take interest in 
this religion that an Association, named, the Jain Young Men’s Association of India 
was f Sta hl under the patronage of Raja Seth Lakshman Dass, c.i.K., of Muthrai 
in the month of Octobet, 1899, at Muthra. The objects of this Association are to 
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create union and sympathy amongst the English-knowing Jains ; to make social 
reforms and religious improvements ; to promote religious learning hand in hand 
with English education, and to settle in life the educated Jains, and to secure the 
help of influential gentlemen for this purpose. 

A meeting of this Association was held in the Connaught Hall, Town Hall, 
Meerut, on the 8th December, Roy Phul Chand Roy, B.A., Assistant Engineer, Pun- 
jab, presiding ; wherein, several speeches on religious and social subjects were deli- 
vered. 

Any further information about this Association can be had from B. Sultan Singh 
Jaini, Pleader, Meerut. 
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The Isa, Kena and Mundaka Upanishads, and Sri Sankara's 
Commentary. Translated by S. SlTARAM SaSTRI, B. A. 
Published by V. C. SeshaCHARRI, B.A., BL, Vakil, High 
Court, Madras. G. A, Natesan & (Jo., Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Esplanade, Madras, 1898. 

The Katha and Prasna Upanishads and Sri Sankara’s Commen- 
tary. Translated by S. SlTARAM SaSTRI, B. A. Published 
by V. C. Seshacharri, B, A., B, L., M. R. A. S. Vakil, 
High Court, Madras. G. A. Natesan & Co., Printers, Es- 
planade, Madias, 1898. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad and Sri Sankara’s Commentary. 
Translated by Gai^GANATH Jha, M.A., F.T.S. Published 
by V. C. Seshacharri, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., Vakil, High 
Ciourt, Madras. G. A. Natesan & Co., Printers, Esplanade, 
Madras, 1899. 

T hese volumes contain the texts of the Isa, Kena, 
Mundaka, Katha, Prasna and part of the Chhandogya 
Upanishads, with literal translations, and al.so translations of 
the Commentaries of the renowned Sri Sankaracharya on the 
texts, unaccompanied by notes or original matter of any 
kind. As, to the best of our belief, it is the first time that 
Sri Sankara’s Commentaries have been given to the world in 
an English dress the work is one of considerable importance, 
though it necessarily appeals only to a very limited class of 
readers. The names of the translators are sufficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of their work. 


Rulers of India. Bdbar. By Stanley Lan e-Poole, M. .A., 
Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, CJxford : 
At the Clarendon Press. 1899. 

I T is sufficient praise of this welcome addition to the “ Rulers 
of India ” series, that it presents us with a simple, clear, 
and, for the purpose, adequate, account of the career of one of 
the most fascinating figures in history. If we have any fault to 
find with it, it is that, curiously enough, the author, while he is 
evidently animated by a lively sympathy with the subject of 
his memoir, nowhere, that we have been able to discover, 
gives us a succinct estimate of his character. Unsurpassed 
among men for courage and fortitude, and among sovereigns 
VOL, cx.] ’ 13- 
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for magnanimity ; incapable of treachery or meanness ; open* 
hearted almost to a fault ; hardly less abounding in clemency 
to his enemies., than unswerving in fidelity to his followers and 
friends, thp founder of the Moghul Empire, if not wholly 
without reproach, has left behind him a name which, but for the 
fierce light that beats about even an Oriental throne, might be 
accounted stainless. 

Mt, Stanley Lane-Poole has, wisely and appropriately, left 
B^bar, who, like his Anglo-Saxon prototype, was author and 
poet as well as warrior and king, tell, as far as might be, his 
own story ; and never was a story, more full of strange vicissi- 
tudes and hair-breadth escapes, told by its hero with greater 
grace or less self-consciousness than that embodied in the 
Tuzak-i-Bdbari. 

Bdbar’s Memoirs, Mr. Lane-Poole justly says, “are no rough 
soldier’s chronicle of marches and countermarches, ‘ saps, 
mines, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and 
such trumpery they contain the personal impressions and 
acute reflections of a cultivated man of the world, well read in 
Eastern literature, a close and curious observer, quick in per- 
ception, a discerning judge of persons, and a devoted lover of 
nature ; one, moreover, who was well able to express his 
thoughts and observations in clear and vigorous language. * 
* • The man’s own character is so fresh and buoyant, so free" 

from convention and cant, so rich in hope, courage, resolve, 
and at the same time so very human, that it conquers one's 
admiring sympathy. The utter frankness of self-revelationj 
the unconscious portraiture of all. his virtues and follies, his 
obvious truthfulness and fine sense of honour, give the Me- 
moirs an authority which is equal to their charm. Ifever 
there were a case when the testimony of a single historical 
document, unsupported by other evidence, should be accepted 
as sufficient proof, it is the case with Bibar's Memoirs. No 
reader of this prince of autobiogiaphers can doubt his honesty 
or. hi^i competence as witness and chronicler.” 

It is not our business here to give any account, however 
brief, of the checquered life of this extraordinary character. 
But we may appropriately give an extract from the autobio- 
graphy from which the reader may judge of its general flavouri 
and form some idea of its almost unique interest. 

During Iris exile, after his second conquest of and flight from 
Samaikaiid; B&bar had been invited by Shaikh Bayazid to Akhsi. 
Accepting the invitation, he arrived there and took up his 
quarters in the fort, only to find the place presently besieged 
by his old enemy Tambal at the head of two or three thousand 
men. With his usual carelessness, he had not thought of 
seizing the castle^ the key of the position^ or even of setting a 
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guard over the bridge by which Tambal must cross, flight 
was his only available resource, and it is the story of his escape, 
and the adventures which followed, that is told in the fragment 
quoted r — 

‘ We had no sooner come opposite the gate than we saw Shaikh iBayazfd, 
with a quilted ga'mbe^on over his vest ; he had just then entered the gateway 
with three or four horsemen, and was riding into the town. ... I immedi- 
ately drew to the head the arrow that was in fny notch, and let him have 
it full. It only grazed his neck, but it was a fine shot. The moment he had 
traversed the gate he turned short to the right and (led in a panic down a 
narrow lane. I puisued. Kiiti Kudildash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his mace, and had passed another, wlien the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim 
Beg, who baulked him by shouting “ Hai I Hai !** and went on ; but the man, 
being no further off than the porch from the hall, let fly an arrow Which hit me 
under the arm. I had on a Kalmak mail, and two of its plates were pierced 
and shivered by the shor. Then he fle<l and I sent an arrow alter him, which 
caught a foot-'-oMier who happened just then to be flying alom: the rampart, 
and pinned bis cap to the wall, where it struck tran.^fjxed, dangling from the 
parapet. He took his turban, twisted it round his arm, and ran off. A man 
on horseback passed close to me, rushing up the narrow lane. I gave him the 
point of my sword on the temple ; he swerved over as if to fall, but caught the 
wall, and thus supported recovered his teat and escaped. 

* Having scattered ill the horse and foot that were at the gate, we took 
possession of it. There was now no reasonable chance of success. ft«r they had 
two or thiee thousand \vel 1-armed men in the citadel while I had only a 
hundred, or at most two hundied, in the outer stone fort ; and beside'^, about 
as long before this as milk takes to boil, jahitngir Mirzd had been beaten and 
driven out, and half my men with him. Yet such wns mv inexperience that, 
posting myseK in tbo gatt-vvay, I sent a messenger to J.nhangir to bid bim join 
me in another effort. But in tiiith the business was over . . .* We continued 
waiting at the gate for the return of my me.ssenger He came and told ii.s 
that Jahangir was already gone some time. It was no season for tanying, 
and we loo .set off : indeed my staying so long was very unwise. Only Iwenfv 
or ihiitv men now remained with me. The moment we moved off, a stiong 
troop of the enemy came sinaitly after us; we just cleared the drawbridge 
as they readied its town end. Banda *Ali Beg called out to Ibrahim Reg, 
•‘Y<iu are always boasting and bragging: stop and let us exchange a few 
sword-cuts,*’ Il)rahlm, who w'a.s close to me, an.swertd, “('ome on, then; 
what lets you? ” Senseless madcaps, to bandy pretensiems at such a moment ! 
It was no time for a tiial of skill, or any .sort of delay. We made off at our 
lop speed, the enemy at our heels. They brought down man after man as they 
gamed on us. 

* Within a couple of miles of Akhsi there is a place called the Garden-Dome. 
We had just passed it When Ibrdhim Beg ca led loudly to tne for help. I 
looked round and saw him engaged with a home-bred slave of Shaikh Bdyazid 
1 lurnf'd at once to go back, when Jan Kdii and Biyun Kiili. who rode beside 
tne. seized my rein and hurried me on, saying, “ What time is this for turning 
back?** Before we reached Sang (three miles from Akhsi) they had unhoused 
most of my followers ; but after Sang we saw no more pur'^uevs. We followed 
the river of Sang, being then only eight men. A sort of defile leads np stream 
among broken glens, far from the beaten track. By this unfieqtieiited path we 
went, till, leaving the river on the right, we struck into another narrow track. 
It was about afternoon prayers when wfe came out from the glen upon the 
level country. There we saw a black spot far off on the plaiii. I put my men 
under cover, and crept up a hillock on foot to spy what it might be ; when 
suddenly a number of horsemen galloped up behind us ; we could hot tell how 
many ihere were, but took to our horses and fled. The horsemen who followed 
us (I afterwards learnt) were not above twenty or twenty-five in all, and we 
V^ere eight. Had we but known their number at fust we should have given 
them warm work, but we thought they were in force ; and so we continued our 
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flight. The Ituth is that the pursued are no match for the pursuers, even though 
numbers be in their favour, for 

A single shout is enough to finish the vanquislied. 

'Jin Kdllsaid, ‘ We cannot go on like this ; they will take us all. Do you 
and the foster-brother (Kukildash) take the two best horses of the party and 
galloping together keep the spare horses on your bridle ; perhaps you may 
escape.*’ The advice was good, but I could not leave my followers dismounted 
n presence of the enemy. At last my party began to separate and drop behind. 
My own horse began to flag. Jan Kali dismounted and gave me his. I leapt 
down and mounted his horse, and he mounted mine. At this instant Shalnm 
Nisir and * Ahd-al-Kaddtis, who had fallen behind, were unh<»rsed by the 
enemy. Jan Kiili also dropped behind, but it was no time to try to shield or 
help him. We pushed our horses to their utmost stretch, but they gradually 

agged and slacked. Dost Beg’s horse was done up and dropped behind, and 
mine began to give signs of being worn out. Kambar ‘ Ali di«imountcd and 
gave me his horse. He mounted mine, and presently fell behind. Khwaja 
Husaini, who was lame, turned aside to the heights. 1 was left alone with 
Mirza Kiili Kukildash. 

'(^ur horses were past galloping; we went on at a canter, but Kuli’s horse 
went slower and slower. I said, “ If I lose you, whither can I go ? Dead or 
alive we will keep together.” I held on my way, turning from time to time 
to watch him. At last he said, ” My horse is utterly blown, and you cannot 
escape encumbered with me. Push on and shift for yourself ; perchance you 
may still escape/’ I was in a horrible situation. Ktili then fell behind, too, 
and I was alone. Two of the enemy were in sight . . . they gained on me ; 
my horse flagged. There was a hill about a couple of miles off, and I carre up 
to a heap of stones. My horse was done up, I considered, and the hill yet a 
considerable way ahead. What was to be done? I had still about twenty 
arrows in my quiver. Should I dismount at this heap of stones, and hold my 
ground as long as my arrows lasted ? But then it struck me I might yet he 
able to win the hill, and if I did I could stick a few arrows in my belt and 
manage to cUmb it. I had gr<*at faith in my own nimbleness. So I kept on 
my course. My horse could make no speed, and my pursuers got within 
bowshot of me ; but I was sparing of my arrows and did not shoot. They tocr 
were chary, and came no nearer than a bowshot, but kept tracking me. 

*I drew near the hill about sunset, when they suddenly called out to me 
“Where are you g ing; that you fly in this manner ? Jahangfr Mirza has been 
taken and brought in, and Nasir Mirzd has been seized.” I was greatly 
alarmed at these words, for if all [three] of us fell into their hands, we had 
everything to dread ! I made no answer, but kept on for the hill. When we 
had gone a little further they called to me again, speaking more graciously, and 
dismounting from their horses to address me. I paid no attention, but kept 
on my way and entering a gorge, began to ascend it, and went on until about 
bedtime prayers, when I reached a rock as big as a house. I went behind it, 
and found an ascent of sleep ledges where the horse could not keep his fooling. 
They also di^moimted, and began to address me still more courteously and 
respectfully. expo-tuUting, and saying, *• What end can it serve to go on thus 
in a dark night, where ihere is no road? Where can you possibly go?*’ They 
both solomtily swore that ** Sultin Ahmad Beg [Tambal] wishes to put you on 
the throne.” 

‘ I answered, “ I can put no trust in anything of the sort, nor could I possibly 
join him. If you really wish to do me an important service, you have 
now an opportunity which may not recur for years. Point me out a road 
by which I may rejoin the Khans, and I will show you kindness and 
favour beyond your utmost desire. If you will not, then return tbe way 
you came, and leave me to accomplish my fate— even that will be no slight 
■crvice.** “ Would to God,** they exclaimed, “ that we had never come ; 
but as we are here, how can we desert you in this desolate situation f 
Since you will not accompany us to Tambal, we shall follow 
and serve you, go where you will.** I said, bwear then to me by the Holy 
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Book that you are sincere in your offer.” And they swore that tremendous oath. 

I now began to have some confidence in them, aud said, ** An open road was 
once pointed out to me near this same valley ; do you proceed by it." Though 
they had sworn, yet I could not thoroughly trust them, so 1 made them go on 
in front, and I followed them/ 

The pretended guides were misleading him and meant to 
deliver him up to Tambal. As Mr. Lane Poole abbreviates the 
original : ‘ They got him some bread, however, for starving was 
no part of their plan, and ^ each with a loaf under his arm,’ tlie 
three sat munching on a hillock, keeping watch on all sides 
and on each other. They saw people passing below, whom 
they knew, but BAbar dared not trust himself to them, though 
he trusted his two strange companions even less. It was now 
afternoon of the second day, and they went down to graze 
their famished horses in the marshy valley. Here they en- 
countered the headman of the neighbouring village of Kar- 
mdn, and Bdbar knew him, and spoke him fair, and tried to 
secure his fidelity and help. At night they again descended 
from their rock, and the men gave Bdbar an old cloak of 
lambskin, with the wool inside and coarse cloth without, for it 
was winter and bitterly cold. They brought him also a mess 
of boiled millet fle^ur, which he found ‘wonderfully comfort- 
ing,* They were waiting (they saidl, to see the headman 
again ; but ‘ those misbegotten treacherous clowns ’ had mean- 
while sent a messenger to Tambal to betray Bdbar’s retreat 
To return to the Memoirs : — 

* Entering a stone house .'ind kindling a fire, I closed my eyes for a moment 

in eleep. These crafty fellows pretended a vast anxiety to serve me : “ We 
must not stir from this neighb«»urhood, ” said they, * till we have news of 
Kddir Berdi [the headman]. The room where we are, however, is in the midst 
of houses. There is a place on the outskirts where we could be quite unsus- 
pected, could we but reach it So we mounted our horses about midnight 
and went to a garden on the outskirU of the suburbs. Sair^mi watched 

on the terrace roof of the house, keeping a sharp look-out in every direction. 

* It was near noon (on the third day of the flight) when he came down 
from the terrace and said to me, “ Here comes Yiisuf the constable.” I was 
seized with prodigious alarm, and said, ” Find out if he comes in consequence 
of knowing that I am here.” mbd went out, and after some talk retained and 
said, Yusuf the constable says that at the gate of Akhsi he met a foot- 
soldier who told him that the king was in Karmdn at such a place ; that, 
without telling the news to any one, he had put the man into close custody. . 
, . and hastened to you at full speed ; and that the Begs know nothing of the 
matter.” I asked him, “ What think you of this 7 * He replied, “ They are 
all your servants ; there is nothing left for it but to join them. They will 
undoubtedly make you king again/’ ** But after such wars and quarrels, ” said 
I, “ how can I trust myself in tkeir power ?” I was still speaking, when 
Yusuf sudd-nly presented himself, and falling on his knees before me ex- 
claimed, “ Why should I conceal anything from you 7 Sultkn Ahmad Beg 
knows nothing of the matter ; hyxi Shaikh Bdyazid Beg has got in/btmation 
where you are^ and has sent me hither 

* On hearing these words I was thrown into a dreadful state of alarm. 
There is nothing that moves a man more painfudy than the near prospect of 
death. “ Tell me the truth," 1 cried, “ if indeed things are about to go with 
me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least perform the last rites.’* Yusuf 
swore again and again, but 1 did not heed his oaths. 1 felt my strength gone 
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• T W»e tfnd tverrt to a c^rn^r of tlie $fardc!n. T med!tat«d with myself, and said, 
Should a man live a hundred, nay, a thousand, years, yet at last he* must 
inevitably make up his mind to die, 

Whether'thou live a hundred years or a single day, thou must 

Infallibly quit this palace which delights the heart 

* I resigned myself, therefore, to die. There wa.s a stream in the garden, and 
there I made my ablutions and recited a prayer of two bowings. Then., sur- 
rendering myself to meditatiim, I Was about to ask God for his compassion, 
when sleep closed my eves. 1 saw (in my dream) Khwaja Ya’kub, son of 
Khw&ja YahyA and grandson of his eminence the KhwAja 'Ohaid- Allah 

^ [a famous saint of Samarkand], with a numennis escort mounted on dappled 

* grey horses, come before me and say, “ Do not be anxi ^us. i'lie KhwAja has 
sent me to tell you that he wi 1 support you, and seat you on the throne of 
sovereignty; whenever a difficulty occurs to you, lemember t»i beg his help 
and he will at once respond to your appeal, and vict*>iy and triumph shall 
straightway lean to your side.’* I awoke, with easy heart, at the very moment 
when YAsuf the constable and his companions were plotting some nick to 
seize and throttle me. Hearing them discu^'sing it, 1 said to them, “ All you 
say is very well, but I shall be curious to see which of you daie^; appioach 
tne.'* 

* As I <!poke, the tramp of a number of horses was heard rutside the garden 
wall. YAsuf the constable exclaimed, “ If we had taken you and bi ought vou 
to Tamhal, our affairs would have prospered much thereby. As it i.s, he has 
sent a large troop to seize you ; and the noise you hear is the tramp of horses 
on your track.*’ At this assertion my face fell, and I knew not what to devise. 

* At that very moment the horsemen, who had not at first found the gate of 
the garden, made a breach in its ciumbling wall, through which they enteied. 
I saw they weie Kutluk Muhammad Bar’As and BAbAi I’argAn, two of my 
moat devoted followers, with ten to fifteen or twenty other persons. When 
they had come near to my per.son, they threw themselves off their h«>rses, and, 
bending the knee at a respectful distance, fell at my feet and overwhelmed me 
with marks of their affection 

* Amazed at this apparition, I felt that God had just restored me to life. I 
called to them at once, ** Seize Yu^iif the constable and the ^vretched traitors 
who are with him, and bring them to me bound hand and fool.*’ Then, tiirii- 
iiig to my rescuers, I said, “ "Whence come you ? Who told you what was 
happening ?” Kutluk Muhammad BarlAs answered, ** After 1 found myself 
sepaiated from you in the sudden flight fr< m Akhsi, I leached AndijAn at the 
very moment when the Khdns themselves were making the»r entry. There 
1 saw in a dream KhwAja ’<)b.sid-Allah. who said, *Pa iishah BAbar is at this 
instant in a village called KarmAn ; fly thiihcr and -bring him buck with y-uj, 
for the throne is hi6 of right.’ Rejoicing at this dream, I related it to the 
big KhAn and the little KhAn . . .Three days have we been marching, and 
thanks be to God for biinging about this meeting. , .** 

‘ We mounted without losing an instant, and made for AndijAn. I had eaten 
nothing for two days. Towards noon we had the luck to find a sheep ; we 
di.smounfed and settled oip-selves comfortably to roast it. After satisfying my 
ravenous hunger, we “-et off again, and quickening our pace reached Andijan, 
doing a di.stance of five days in two nights and a day. There I embraced the 
two Khans, my uncles, and related all tiiat had passed since our separation.* 


Valda HAnem. By D. H. Pryce, Macmillan & Co., London. 

V ALDA HSnem may be described as a tragedy of a 
Tuikish harem, and although the water disclaims any 
attempt to depict actual .scenes or to describe real personages 
or events, it is not difficult to see that she has deiived her 
knowledge of Turkish life from observation on the spot. 


* Here the Persian texts break off suddenly ; the rest of the adventure is 

from the Turk! original. 
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Whether the main', incident, which forms the. pivot on. which^ 
the story turns, is true to life we are inclined tOrdoubt. But,, 
be that as it may V the book is interesting and. pathetic. We- 
do. not know who most deserves pity^ — the beautiful young; 
wife torn asunder between her duty and gratitude to. hen 
husband and her consuming passion for another man ; the. 
simple-hearted, affectionate and indulgent Pasha whose, heart 
breaks when he learns the truth, or the high-minded, if somcr- 
what weak, English governess who manages to get into a 
difficult position from which she is unable to extricate, herselfi 
to the sati.sfaction of the injured husband. Captain Filzroy.,. 
whose selfishness and lack of honourable feeling are the cause 
of all the mischief, is a. more comtemptiblc person thaiij we 
imagine, the author intended him to be. Although sad almost, 
throughout, the book is worth reading for tiie glimpses it. 
affords us of the inner life of a Turkish. household, 

Young April, By Egerton Castle, Macmillan & Co., London. 

T here is a freshness about this story of a month in the 
life of a Duke which makes it, in spite of its im- 
probabilities, very pleasant reading ; and there is sufficient 
vitality in the characters to enlist the reader’s keen interest 
and to forbid hiin to lay down the book till he has reached 
the last page. We make the acquaintance of the hero, who 
is travelling on the Continent with his tutor, when he is within 
a month of his majority and at the moment when tlie death 
of an uncle makes him Duke of Rochester. He is very young 
— not in years alone, but in behaviour and in knowledge of 
life ; and although that which comes to him during the brief 
month of his escape from the vigilance of his tutor is of a 
very mixed description and leaves on his mind an impression 
perhaps more fraught with pain and disillusionment than 
pleasure, the events of which it Is the outcome live in his 
memory as, at any rate, the most interesting of his life. The 
people whom he meets and with whom he is brought for a 
time into such intimate relations — the laughing, loving, sing- 
ing Eva, so reckless and unconventional, but so good and true ; 
the gallant soldier, the soul of honour, faithful in friendship 
as in love ; and the highsouled philosopher, “ guileless, eloquent 
and paradoxical, absurd and great-hearted/’ and so shame- 
fully betrayed, are all drawn with so loving a touch that they 
become the friends, not only of the Duke, but of all who read 
the book. As for the Countess de Lucetia^ the priestess 
Aphrodite, '^always wrapt in mystery, with eyes unfathomable 
and smile sweet with unutterable promise,'* always Grande 
Dame — always false, was she not the goddess of his young 
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dreams, she who had kissed his lips that April night and 
revealed to him for one brief flash the paradise of love 
that he was never to reach again I P But to the * more 
discerning reader who has passed his April days, she 
stands revealed at her first entrance as a coquette of the 
very worst description. 

Among many good scenes one appears to us to stand 
out as, although effective, unnatural and unnecessarily cruel. 
There seems to us a peculiar lack of delicacy and tact in 
the manner in which the fact of the frailty of the Countess 
is announced to her jianci. It is inconceivable that a man 
of Count Neuberg’s disposition should have dealt such a blow 
in the presence not only of another man but of a woman. 
It would be unfair alike to reader and to author to disclose 
the plot — if plot it can be called — , or to quote at any length 
from Mr, Castle’s charming tale, which must be read in its 
entirety to be enjoyed as it deserves. 
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Art, I.— the GREAT ANARCHY. 

Stories of the Adventurers in Native Service, in India^ during 
the latter half of the i8th Ce7itary. 

{Continued fro^n No. 2tg — -January /poo.) 

Chapter XIV. 

QUENCHING OF ANARCHY. 

T he reign of chaos had fostered the operations of the 
foreign adventuiers of whom W. L. Gardner was the 
,411^ and the most useful. Some attempt to introduce order 
. tdllowed the wari? of the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
with a somewhat unceitain and not very successful attitude of 
the British authorities^ which came to be known as non- 
intervention, ” and caused considerable mischief. The power 
of the East India Company — occasionally inspired and con- 
trolled by the King's Government — had battered some of the 
native powers into helpless syncope, which left them an easy 
prey to their enemies and plunderers. By a conventional 
fiction the Moghul of Delhi was consideied sovereign over the 
whole peninsula ; but a number of local rulers — legitimate or 
usurping — held the practical sway in the various Provinces. 
Some were descendants of ancient Hindu dynasties, like 
Travancore and Mysore in the South, and the Rajput chiefs 
in Mewar and Marwar • others — of whom the most promfhent 
were the Toorkman House of Haidarabad and the Persian 
dynasty in Oudh — were representatives of Moslem officials 
who, in the decay of the Empire, had succeeded in erecting 
independent thrones : while a third group consisted of more 
recent aggregates made into States by Maratha leaders, such 
as the Peshwa at Poona, Sindhia and Holkar, and the Bhonsla 
of Berar, 

But this unconnected mass of principalities was by no means 
an end of anarchy. The Nawabs and Rajas were, for the most 
part, Lords of Misrule, indifferent to the interests of their 
subjects, and mainly engaged in mutual hostility and rapine. 
VOL. CX ] 14 
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So far as any constitutional theory remained, all were vassals or 
ministers of the Court at Delhi— even the British held most of 
their possessions under Imperial Patent — , but in practice all 
exercised a kind of despotism, only animated by disorder or 
war. 

Such was the confused and anomalous condition of India in 
In England the authority that was needed to foster 
•and protect British interests in the East was not in a much 
more efficient or regular position. After the defeat of the 
premature attempt at reformation introduced in 1783, by Burke 
and F0X9 a modified application of parliamentary control had 
been brought about, which led to the complete subordination of 
political power formerly held by the Company, while the sym- 
bols of administration and the direction of a commercial 
monopoly remained untouched. Originated by Dundas in 
consultation with Lord Cornwallis, this policy was definitely 
laid down by the Declaratoiy Act of 1788, and confirmed by 
the renewed Charter of 1793. The views of Cornwallis were 
those of a high-minded statesman ; he looked on the consul- 
tative voice left to the Directors of the Company as a useful 
reality which quite justified the assumption that they wete 
still the rulers of Indian affairs ; not only did it seem that the 
policy"' to be pursued, but also that the choice of those by whom 
that policy was to be carried out, was in ordinary times based 
upon the views of the Directors ; while the monopoly of trade 
was necessary to hinder the incursion of lawless adventureis. 

By the time when these matters came up for fiesh discus- 
sion, at the expiry of the Company's twenty years^ lease, events 
had occuried which showed that some of the old machtneiy 
had been ill-devised, while other parts had fallen into obsoles- 
cence. Questions of importance had arisen in many directions^ 
some due to increasing strength on one side, some to growing 
weakness on the other. Below all others, and a necessaty 
element in their solution, was that regarding the nature of 
Britbh Authority in the Orient, With China, indeed, there 
need be — for the present — no difficulty. The Company sent 
their clippers and armed vessels to Canton, where they ex- 
changed British produce for Chinese without risk or friction. 
The people of Canton were not pleasant to deal with ; but 
they knew what they wanted and had a certain system, once it 
was understood: and their Government, however backward^ 
was not weak. But with Bengal transactions had not always 
allowed the same simplicity of action ; while the suriounding 
Governments were ill-organised and faithless to an unusual 
decree* To carry on trade with such people demanded-— for 
various reasons — the display of power ; and the outgoing 
Governqr, Lord Minto, had found it necessary to despatch au 
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ambassador to more thati one of his neighbours and to assume, 
in s6 doing, the full attributes of sovereignty. In the case of 
Persia this position was hotly contested by the London Foreign- 
office.; and at one moment there were two rival British en^^ys 
at Teheran. Minto defended himself stoutly ; asserting Imat 
the Company’s Government was vested with sovereignty within 
its own boundaries^, and that its claims had been admitted, 
by the Shah, Thiif acknowledged character/* so he argued/ 
as it constituted the basis, so it must form the cement, of our 
external relations.** What sort of fabric it could be which 
admitted of the same substance for mortar and foundation, was 
not distinctly shown, but the assertion was of a kind that 
could hardly fail to be taken up by the Ministry in London, 
and probably contributed to the fall of the bold Viceroy. The 
question of sovereignty was seen to involve two others ; — If the 
Company were i^Sovereign, ought Sovereigns to trade ? If the 
Company were a trader, ought it to be invested with sovereign 
power ? 

The commetcial element was felt to be fundamental. The 
Company had been established for trade purposes ; and in the 
course of years had acquired political power for the mainten- 
ance of commerce ♦ In 1813 the British Islands ptoduced 
most of their own food ; but a great and growing demand for 
oriental luxuries had sprung up, while the rapidly developing 
manufacturing interest was dependent on eastern sources for 
much of its brute matter. Long ago had Adam Smith observed 
upon the singularity of the attempt “ to found a great Empire 
for the sole purpose of ijliftigjjllip a people of customers ; ” but 
since hts time the attemj^^ad come into the sphere of practf- 
cal politics ; the Br j^^ lotion had dimly perceived the advan- 
tage of a permanMte connection with an enormous popu- 
lation which shoi^Ptake British fabrics and pay for them 
in raw material. Ih the beginning, indeed, it had not been 
so simple ; and the imports fiom India had consisted largely 
of muslins and longcloths ; but, by the time of which we are 
now thinking, a vigtst production of cheap piece-goods had 
begun in England j so that the value of Indian textiles im- 
ported into the country had fallen from three millions stetling 
to a few thousand pounds, while the trade was so disorganised 
that the Company bad to call home the cash-balances held iti 
r^erve In India. When the question of renewing the Charter 
catde to be dealt with, grave doubts began to be expressed 
as to the use of the Company’s commercial monopoly ; and 
many seemed to think that, if that monopoly were ended, the 
semblance of sovereignty might end also. The President of 
the Board of Conti ol was of opinion that the objects of the' 
Company’s privilege had ceased to exist, save, perhaps, for 
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the purpose of bringing from p^iaH'Bnd carrying thither 
in exchange the broadcloths W Yorl^hfre and the opiuln of 
Bengal. In Otuq^a* indeed, the Ooin^any was solely engaged 
by these commercial occupations, having no territorial poi^ses- 
stoWrs, and being freed, by the comparative strength and unity of 
the native Government, from all politic^ complications. Bat 
in the case of India, political relations '^re essential to trade, 

'and the two questions were closely intenwined ; so that the 
struggle which began in April, i8l2, was a somewhat perplexed 
aifair, alike in Parliament and in the country. The bias of 
public opinion was in favour of the maintenance of the Com* 
pany as a governing body invested with pationage ; a power 
which no one seemed disposed to entrust to a partisan Cabinet. 
On the side of trade, much discontent doubtless exibted at 
''the outports,” as the ptovincial seats of marijlme commerce 
were called: but the influence of Bristol ^(rLiverpool was 
not much gt eater, at that period, than the influence of Bodmin 
or Grampound : and the power of the Company was energe- 
tically put forth to controvert theit pleadings. 

While Parliament was dealing with the claims of the East 
India Company in England, an eldetly military man was caie- 
lessly sent to India to mould the destiny of countless millions 
in that remote region, and establish the powei of the Crown, 
Moira’s early life— -as already noticed in connection with Gard- 
ner-had given little indication of future greatness or prepara- 
tion for higher duties of statesmanship. As Col. Rawdon, he 
bad been employed as Adjutant-Geneial of the Army engaged 
In the vain attempt to subdue the Americans and their French 
allies. Oil bis return to Europe he was created Baron Raw- 
don in the Irish peerage, and afterwards jmcceedcd his father 
as second Earl of Moira. In 1795 hf once more assisted 
at a British defeat, having been sent with A small detachment 
in aid of Sombreuil’s attempt at Quiberon, on the shore of 
Brittany, which was so easily repulsed by the Republican army 
under Hgfche.* P'or the next few yeais Moira led the life 
of a Mefhber of the House of Commons man-of-fashion, , 
profesflpg the politics of Fox, and associated intimately with 
the Prince of Wales. In 1806 he was rewarded by the post 
oir Master-General of the Ordnance ; and, on the Prince becom*' 
ii^ Regent, wga enabled to take a small part in potitlom- 
a^irs. In May, 1812, the Prime Minister was shciiii^tbB 
I#obby of the House ; and the Prince entered upon ne^dtla- 
tions with some of the Whig leaders, with the object of 
strengthening the,Cabinet by the admission of Liberal states- 
men favoured by the Commons. Into the details of these ^ 

* Tbit was the occasion on which W. L. Gardner first .served uadet tile, 

, fstiire Governor-General. 

* 1. 
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transactions it is not oocossaiv ter enter here ; suffice it to note 
that Moira, as a Whi^ .*an^ ol^ acquaintance, was employed 
to endeavour the coix^iliktiqn' of the Marquess Wellesleys * A 
tangled controt^fersy followed ; Moira's political efforts were 
finally defeated, mainly by- the Insincerity of the Prince, wh6 
formed a Ministry of sop^ewbat obsolete character and threw 
Moira overboanj^. being no vacant post in which the 

negotiating Earl coulcroe decently interred, the Court of 
Directors was ordered to recall Minto, and appoint Moira 
Governor-General of India in his place. 

The modern Viceroy has a post of honour and of labour, 
and the salary — the nominal amount of which has not been 
increased for over one hundred years — is no longer the tempta- 
tion that it once was. But he leads a pleasant life ; having 
a charming summer residence in a lovely mountain-retreat, 
with the full prestige of representing the British Crown, and 
provided with a splendid peisonal staff, and with a luxurious 
tail way-carriage ready to convey him to his Calcutta palace 
in the winter or to waft him about among peaceful landscapes 
and old historic cities. He is always in the prime of life, 
assisted by councillors who act as his Ministers in different 
departments and relieve him of all responsibility in adminis- 
trative details. In the charge of the army he is aided by the 
experienced officer who commands the Indian forces. Far 
different was the case of Moira ; a man verging on his twelfth 
lustre ; charged with tlie double duty of Civil ruler and Com- 
mander-in-Chief ; encumbered by the aid of civilian experts 
in Council ; men of strong opinions and characters. His 
headquarters in Calcutta were hot and unwholesome ; if he 
wished to see into things for himself, he was confined to the 
alternative of following the coutse of the Ganges in a house- 
boat, or wandering over a roadless wilderness with tents and 
baggage, and a crowd of followers who devastated the lanch 
His position was fuither embarrassed by a total uncertainty 
as to the fate of the Company whose servant he, ostensibly, 
'^as; and the support^ of the feeble Cabinet* was not to be 
assumed by a man 'Opposed to them in politics and recently 
enmged in efforts to keep them out of office. 

bahdicapped, Moira undertook the perilous adventurer 
unmaed in the practicf^f governing, but possessed of a 
and Intelligent “^mind. Like any wise man approach^ 
fng wen a task, he must have known that great difficulties 
awaited* him ; and, indeed, his private journal is enough to 
show that he was not only aware of those difficulties, but 
was earnestly preparing deal with them.* The southern 

, ^J^rivau JcUrmhoi the Marquees of Hastings, 2 vols., 185$^ 
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jpart of India was in no very unsettled condition, save in 
so far as It iocinded a portion of the territories subject to 
the Maratha Peshwa. In the Telug^u and Tamil districts 
Munro was introducing prosperity and order : financial scan- 
dal was brewing in the Deccan, but its full fermentation 
was yet to come. Nearer the Narbada river, however, the 
marauding bands of the Pindarts were e^ctuding the limits 
desolation under protection and abetnirat of the con- 
tiguous Maratha States ; white Upper India was divided 
t^tween robbei-baions and disbanded soldiers, the dregs of 
former war. The average Indian citizen, whose craving was — 
as It always Is — for peace and protection, groaned audibly ; 
and a man accustomed to ideas of duty and discipline could 
not be deaf to such complaints. In the first volume of his 
journals he relates how, at his tour in 1814, a respectable 
agriculturist of Oude asked a British officer—** When are you 
going to take this wretched country i ” 

But peace, as is usual, was to be purchased ; and the price 
was — Wai : and that war might have to be supported by the 
energies aud authority of the mother-country. Without in- 
dulging himoelf with the contemptuous language of Lord 
Wellesley towards “ the cheesemongers of Leadenhall Street,” 
Moira's sincerity of vision showed him that the ultimately 
responsible power was that of the Crown and Parliament of 
' England: and he obs«*ived, within six months of his accession, 
that his object ought to be to render the British Government 
paramount, in effect if not declaredly.” (Journ. Vol. i, 1814.) 

In the days of the Regency there was a Frontier trouble not 
very dissimilar to that of recent times, though in a different 
direction. The peninsula of India has been called the Italy of 
Asia ; and, if Cabul and the Vaziri hills can be regarded as its 
Piddmont, the Grisons may be taken as represented by Kipal. 
|iere, on the boundary of the great Chinese Empire and under 
its remote vassalage, was a mountain land occupied by hardy 
races of which the most famous and predominant was the 
a mixed breed of Mongolian and Hindu who had 
abaorbecT the adjacent hills and were encroaching on the 
. plains below. What with the Gurkha incursions and the 
^ lawtefitiness in Central India, the Governor-General foresaw 
**th« elements of a war more geigiral than any that we Mhie 
hitherto encountered.” Journal F, 47.' But be did not 
shrink from the danger. After vain attempts at negotiatidns, 
thwarted by the ignorant audacity of the m< untaineers, he 
a^resaed an ultimatum to the Gurkha Durbar ; and, on meet- 
ing a prompt and insolent defiance, sent four divisions of 
troops to operate on so many portfdhs of the fion|y[er — some 
seven btifiaiC*‘d miles in length. Into the at first disastrous 
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details of this war ar^^^eed-n^t here eritter.; one Getieral was 
shot In trying to stori^tr a fort with cavatry j another lost his 
bead so completely as to mount his horse by night and desert 
his command. We have already seen how, with valuable belp^ 
from Major Gardner, the Nepalese line of defence was #it in 
two. The final campaign was entrusted to the moie com- 
petent ^j^ds of Ochterlony, who routed the brave enemy 
successively at noth extremities of the line ; and the Durbar, 
after a futile call for help from the Chinese, finally capitulated 
and entered into an alliance with the British Government, 
which has subsisted ever since. 

But the chief immediate result was to show Moira that it 
was necessary for him to assume his place as Commander-in- 
Chief the next time he went to war. In the Indian armies he 
could find no General of the necessary ability excepting 
Ochterlony, who was wanted for the delicate duties of hiS 
permanent appointment as Resident at the Court of Delhi. 
When, therefore, in 1816 the condition of Cential India became 
intolei^ble, Moita deemed it his duty to take the field 10 
person. Not that he could divest himself in the least degree 
of his administrative work. Seldom has a Proconsul been in a 
more trying situation. Of the Council bequeathed to him by 
Minto, the strongest members were opposed to his policy ; 
which was, moreover, discountenanced, and even prohibited, 
by the authorities at home : and at the same time the pressure 
of internal trouble was going on side by side with the anxieties 
of the militaiy operations. In 1815 disturbances occurrincr in 
Cutch and^ Katiawai— outlaying provinces of Gujaiat — were 
suppressed, without loss of life, by Colonel East. In the follow- 
ing year a not, which nearly assumed the importance of actual 
rebellion, broke out at Bareilly, in the neighbourhood of the 
small Rohilla State of Ranipore: seiious opposition to a new 
house-tax being made use of as a pretext by Moslem dis- 
loyalty. Supported by the piesetice of Afghan adventureis at 
Rampoie, and by the collusive absence of the Nawab of that 
little Principality, the Muhamadans of Baieilly committed 
great excesses ; murd|j|riiig an inoffensive young Englishman 
and twice resisting foe police ; nor did the tumult subside 
until a number, estimated at 1,500, had been killed or wounded. 
AatiU more serious affair occuired on the other side of the 
Gauges, where the Robber-barons who had been mostly re- 
duced to order by Lake, were still repiesented by the powerful 
Talukdars of Mursan and Hathras. These two tracts, which 
to-day are crossed by railways and noted only for their j^rtite 
soil and their industrious population, were then controlled by 
lawless lAndlords, of Jat families — the chief being Day a Ram 
whose bead^Quarters wertf at Hathras town. Here, in the 
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weakness of a new adnainistrat|po^ hii been allowed to erect 
a castle fortlBed ia ftsitatioa of the adjacent British Fort of 
Aligarh. In i8i;r, 'after long defiaoce> the Government deter* 
nained to dismantle Daya Ram’s stronghold, and enforced the 
ordtt by a Division of the Bengal Army under Major*GeneraL 
Dyson Maisball. Six, Cavalry regiments, two battalions of 
British Infantiy, heven of sepoys, with yjt mortars and how- 
itzers and 34 ^i$ge*guns, formed part m an ^pedjtfon 
on a scale '^hich showed that Moira meant no trifling. 
The towh was speedily breached and stormdd ; but the 
contumacious Jat still held bis citadel. It was accordingly 
bombarded continuously for fifteen hours, in the course of 
which the powder-magazine was exploded with tenible loss of 
life. The rebel chief with a few followers, all in full aimour, 
issued from a sally-port and cut his way through the Bengal 
cavalry : a gallant feat which was ultimately followed by his 
capture and pardon. The country immiidiately submitted. 
An insuirection, yet more grave than that of Bareilly, next 
ensued in Orissa ; where general distress had been pr^^duced 
by fiscal errors and had found leaders in a body of public ser- 
vants hurriedly disestablished. In 1817 the ** Paiks,” as these 
superfluous employees were called, broke out under the insti- 
gation of an official of a local Raj, who had been also affected 
by reduction of expense ; two detachments of troops sent 
' against them were repulsed, and a Europe an officer was killed : 
the sacred town of Jagannath was occupied by the insurgents ; 
and the commanding efficer retired with his men. The whole 
district of Puri now rose in arms; but the Raja held aloof, and 
the movement collapsed after one action, in whiclv the rebels 
were routed by Colonel LeF^vre with one sepoy battaliop. The 
Goveinmemt acted, with commendable piomptitude, in relief 
of the gtievances thus indicated. A special commission being 
appointed to hold a local enquiiy, what was found wrong was 
lighted, and the district has ever since been orderly and peace- 
ful, in spite of its being the scene of pilgrimages in the course 
•of which it is often thronged by hundreds of thousands of fana- 
tical Hindus in their most fanatical condition. 

So far, therefore, the Governor-Generm bad prospered in all 
' flfs undertakings. But a weighty charge was still upon him If 
peace and order were to be permanently provided for the peo- 
ple of India. At the beginning of Moira’s rule the British 
Government was not directly answer^le for more than Ben- 
gal, the North-West Provinces, the 'Carnatic, and a natrow 
atrip.of the western coast, with the Heptanesia of Bombay : to 
wIucA were now added the acquisitions arising out of the trea>- 
wit|nSrepaL little more than the sub-Himalaya Country ftom 
NahiiTnl to Simla. With these eidfoptions^'Indift wlas under 
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native swoy, includiog Oudbi the Piinjab, RajpatRoa, the 
jDeccan, and Mysore~~each eqtlal to h first class European 
kingdom in area and resources. But this disproportion vras to 
be construed by the light of Lord Moira's peculiar view. We 
have seen what this was : after his first discussion with a couu* 
cil imbued with th# non-intervention " pplicy of an earlier 
period, Moira baii recorded that he meant to make the British 
power " paramount in effect, if not declaredly so while he 
saw the concurrent danger — so often pointed out by Munro — 
of degrading the Princes and their subjects, implied by domi- 
neering interference. He deplored the captious bickeriugs ” 
which were constantly coming to his notice ; and considered 
that ** a rational jealousy of our power was not likely to excite 
half the intrigues against us which must naturally be produced 
by the wanton provocations which we have been giving on tri- 
vial subjects to all the States around.” Seeds of hostility had 
thus been sown, which would germinate on favourable oppor- 
tunity. No sooner would the British power be seriously invol- 
ved than all who had a grudge to wreak would endeavour to 
combine in active aggression. In short, the task undertaken 
by Lord Moira was to make every Raja and Nawab govern 
with humanity and efficiency under the general supervision and 
control of the civilised power, which did not wish to coerce any 
of them, and yet acknowledged the responsibility of strength 
and wisdom. And if that task should lead to resistance, he 
was prepared to meet resistance and to put it down. 

That the spirit of some of the native Durbars was bad, 
Moira was certified by his Agents, R. Jenkins, at the Court of 
the Bhonsla, and Mountstuart Elphinstone at Poona ; for these 
were intrepid men, never likely to give undue alarms. For 
active operations he was doubly unprepared ; the finances were 
drained by recent remittances to London ; and action was 
positively prohibited by the India-House and by the Regent's 
Government : the policy of the Ministry, in fact, was conveyed 
through the channel of the ‘‘ Secret Committee ” of the East 
India Company ; and the Governor-General — so long as his 
Council refused support — was not in a position to fly in the 
face of authority. 

Luckily, the audacity of the Pindaris at length produced 
the acquiescence of tl^ Bengal Council : and Moira, ably back- 
ed by Mr. C. (afterwards l.ord) Metcalfe, resolved on attacking 
the marauders, even thdleh the doing so brought on him the 
resistance of the Maratna Chiefs and the censure of the Board 
of Control. In neglecting the cautions and even positive pro- 
hlbltioiia from London, Moira was probably guided by his 
knowledge of die character of the men with whom be h^ to 
deal. It was ifl^ain that men of the school of Percevar and 
' ,V 0 L. CX*] 15 
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Uverpoof denied that ^ere wsM^ny setioQs movement 
on in C^qtrnl India ; \m«n the Pindaris themselves were ever 
reedy to suppl y an Sppuif si muevt^ In Minto’s time .th^ had 
al;l!%ady ve^ured on transgressing the boundaries of British ^ 
India and carrying fire and sword into th^Diatiict of Mirae-' 
{KHre ; and^siflce thsd time had been harassu^ the borders end 
maidtog raids Into the X)eccan : long etmtipued Impunity beiqsi 
the source of increasing boldness. In 1 8 14 the disbanded sol« 
diem and indigenous brigands had amalgamated with a soli'* 
darfty independent of caste or creed ; one company calling it- 
self after Sindhia* and the other invoking the name of Holkar ; 
witii a few guns and a small force of infantry, but mainly consist- 
ing of predatory horsemen armed with lances and canyingon 
their saddlebows all that they required excepting the bare nour 
and water which they could reckon upon finding in the villages 
that they harried, or the quarters of the Rajas by whom they 
were harboured. They were favoured, and to some extent 
snpported, by Amir Khap, a retired partlzan leader who had 
oncCtgiven sore trouble to Lake ; their immediate leaders being 
two d^cnerated Moslems and a Jat named Chitu, the ablest 
of the whole, who had been assigned five Districts in what 
are now known as the ** Central Provinces.” Up to X814, 
however, the Home Government was busy with the Peninsular 
war ; and the fact that the marauders were notoriously abetted 
by many powerful Native States increased rather than other-' 
wise the reluctance felt by mediocre men to acknowledge 
responsibility for action. To restore order in Central India, 
SO^it was ‘argued, would be to incur Sindhia’s hostility and 
finally involve oneself in a general war with the entire MdTatha 
Confederacy. Inspired by Metcalfe, the Governor-General 
held that this was npt a certain consequence, and that, even 
if it were certain, it ought to be encountered : the honour 
and even the safety of the Government being at stake. The 
Council differed, and the case was sent home for fresh con- 
sideration ; but the mail had hardly left Calcutta when the 
growing audacity of the Pindaris precipitated the Solution. 
Suddenly darting into the Northern Sirkars, they held a ten 
days' orgie of rapine and ruin, in which nearly two hondred 
British subjects were killed, and many tlj^ousands tortured and 
robbed ; while respectable married woopn escaped dishonour 
only by leaping into wells. According to official reports, 
the total loss of proMrty was equivaMht <to a million sterling ; 
and the number of the marauders^ was estimated at 23fiOQ. 
Almost at the same time arrived fresh instruc^ns from 
London prohibiting offensive operations ; but tl>« Connell wps 

i t learning to realise that the time for act^ hhd erHved’^ 

ad orders 4had been isauedgiiipotf^4tiile of thii^ 
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that had ceased to exist A change too» occurired at Home, 
Where the Earl of Buckinghamshire died and Was Sttceeeded 
at the Board of Control by George Canning; while" the 
general ]^ace which prevailed after the removal from the 
scene of the E^^ror Napoleon set free the moral and other 
hnergies of the Siitish nation. 

In Decemter, i8i6, as we learn from an entry of the 2$rd 
in the Prii^te Jmfnal^ the last hesitation had been overcome ; 
and the Conncil was ready to record an unanimous opinion 
that the extirpation of the Pindarries (rfr) must be undertaken 
notwithstanding the orders of the Court of Directors.” The 
Governor-General could, indeed, do nothing — ^he adds — so long 
as the Councillors, appealing to orders from Home, could clog 
his action with adverse minutes ; but now he felt free to act 
according to his own views. Fortunately a change of spirit 
at Home followed on Canning’s accession to olfBce ; and, even 
before the change had occurred in the views of the Calcutta 
Council, new instructions had been already dictated to the 
Secret Committee, in which Moira was informed that his pro- 
posed measures would now be approved, even if they should 
extend beyond tepelling invasion to the work of “ pursuing 
and chastising the invaders.” And if Sindhia or any other 
chief should take part with the Pindaris, such chief should be 
treated as an enemy. 

By the time that this despatch could arrive in India the 
Government there had become committed to somewhat 
stronger action. Ainir Khan was intimidated into total 
quiescence — he was growing old and rich — ; Sindhia’s isolation 
was ensured by a firm ultimatum, backed by a cordon of 
British troops, an<j vigorous measures were adopted towards 
the Bhonsla and the Peshwa Large bodies of men, under 
the best generals available, began to converge on Central 
India ; and on 5th July, 1817, the Governor-General left Cal- 
cutta to assume the general direction of military and political 
operations in that region. 

These were completely successful. The Bhonsla broke into 
open hostility, only to be deposed ; the Peshwa attacked the 
Presidency at Pooba, where he was defeated and put to flight : 
the Pindaris were dispersed or hunted down, Chitu being 
devoured by a tiger while lurking in his native jungle. The 
Native dynasty was restored in the Bhonsla dominions, in the 
person of a minor in whose name Mr. Jenkins ruled the admi- 
nistration. At Poona the guddi of the faithless Peshwa Was 
declared vacant and his post abolished; but the smaller Maratha 
States were preserved ’and made more efficient. The old prin- 
cipalities of Rajputana, freed at last from plunder and anarchy, 
fpeuptetii their |a«ttonomy. In the well-chosen words of a 
profbnnd ano ofiginal thinker : 
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Henceforward it becatne the universal principle of ^ public 
policy that every State in India should make oyer the control 
of its foreign relations to the British Oovemn^nt, should 
submit all external disputes to British arbitration/ and should 
defer to British advice regarding internal management, so far 
as might be necessary to cure disorder or serious misrule. 
This poUtical>^;^settlement established universal r^ognition of 
the cardinal principle upon which the fabric of Hritish domi- 
nion in India has been built up/* (Sir A. Lyall ; Rise of 
British Dominion in India^ Ch. XVI.) 

The Governor-General, after this vast group of successes due 
to his own courage and skill, received the barren honour of a 
step in the peerage, and retired (after an unhappy scandal at Hai- 
darabad) to die, as Marquess of Hastings, in poverty and exile. 
But what alone concerns us here is to note the great outline 
of his policy and the mischief that ensued upon its abandon- 
ment by his successors. The ideal of Lord Hastings had 
been oriental administration under English control, the utmost, 
independence compatible with the^ demands of common 
humanity. In later days another policy prevailed ; no oppor- 
tunity was to be lost for introducing direct European action 
(Dalhousie) : in ruling Asiatics wc were to be guided, not by 
their conscience, but by our own (John Lawrence); principles 
of which the first led to such political trouble as befel in 
1857, while the second is open to the objection that it might 
have justified the shooting of Irish landlords. 

The tw'o subjects of sanitation and education may bte re- 
garded as instances of difficulty due to the forcible introduc- 
tion of the ideals of one state of society, into the affairs of 
another. The hygienic system of the British nation has by 
no means eliminated all classes of epidemic disease, but it 
may claim to have prolonged life and increased the numbers 
of the census. But in India conditions are totally diverse ; 
you have a non-emigrating population already pressing dan- 
gerously on the means of subsistence in good seasons, and in 
times of scarcity afflicted with hopeless suffering ; you have 
not either the money or the men to enforce efficient sanitary 
practice on the villages, or even on your own cantonments : 
and the imperfect measures of sanitation that can alone be 
effected often do more harm than good. An excellent and 
most loyal Indian newspaper not long ago published figures 
proving that in a number of conspicuous municipalities the 
death-rate had risen from 30 to 32 since the attempts to 
sanitate had been completed. As for “ education ** — so-called 
— it is to be observed that primary instruction is provided by 
the law, but is optional ; that secondary instruction is in a most 
incomplete state ; and that the results of the Colleges and 
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Universities are to be i found in the existence of a largre and 
growing body of discontented Baboos who eke out an 
income by . maintaining litigation or levying blackmail by* 
means of a licentioul and unnecessary journalism.* 

Now, here are matters on which the British rulers of India 
have long prided themselves ; and which can be brought to 
the test of (act Judged by that irrefragable evidence, what 
do we find ? An increase in the normal death-rate, an un- 
controllable prevalence of the most deadly epidemics, occa- 
sional devastations of famine, sanguinary wars on the frontier, 
abiding discontent within the borders of the Empire, and a 
revenue that barel}^' meets the daily needs and leaves no 
balance for sinking-fund or insurance, so that the national 
debt increases year by year, while the credit of the Govern- 
ment slowly declines. 

We must always admit that Dalhousie and Lawrence were 
good and able men ; yet we may have to conclude that the 
gifts of civilisation conferred on India by them were not un- 
adulterated. Populatioii has increased, but so has care ; 
*‘Thou hast multiplied the nation, but not increased the joy.*' 
Commerce has developed, but the wage of inland labour does 
not rise. The country in the last few years has suffered all 
the calamities from which we pray to be delivered. The fact 
is that India still endures the standards of the early Victorian 
age ; which were those of persons for whom sfewage and the 
three R*s possessed a sort of millennial sanctity. To a 
House of Commons elected by the middle-classes these things 
appeared “a mission;’* and the easy-going ways of the 
Regency were, no doubt, somewhat shocking: but it is not” 
quite certain that they have introduced any great improve- 
ment into the condition of India. Lord Hastings, one must 
admit, extended direct British administration to a very con- 
siderable region ; to some of what are now known as the Central 
Provinces, and to the greater part of the present Bombay 
Presidency, as apart from Sindh. He could not well do other- 
wise ; the imbecility and faithlessness of the Maratha chiefs 
probably left him but little choice. Nevertheless, itVill be 
observed that his annexations originated altogether in the 
Findari war, which he undertook both against advice in India 
and against orders from London, and at the risk of his life 
and reputation. He felt indignant at the supineness which 
would have left the British boundaries exposed to trespass by 
murderous marauders ; and he sacrificed his own ease and 
comfort, at an advanced age, that he might do what he con- 
ceived his duty. But he attempted 119 more: in spite of 

* This is not meant to apply to the many Indian papers of good 
repute. 
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provocation, he spared Siodhfa and tii$.Oj|ik^ar :.he even 
tried to spare the faithless : Appa ..Sahib,, and tha^taWd the 
Bbonsla dynasty at Nagpore. The anciehjt^dynasty^ of Sktdra 
was restored : the feeble Rajput States were respected and 
strengthened ; and nothing was done that had the least ap- 
pearance'of producing English administration on . doctrinairy 
grounds': Nt^ore itself being only undertaken^ temporariU)|r- 
and in the interest of the Bhonsla House. With the Outldia's 
of Nepal was concluded an enduring peace,’ taking, however, 
no territory but what had previously belonged to Bengal, in 
addition to a small and barren stretch of mountain in which 
the Nepalese themselves were intruders ; and where, so- far as 
they could be found, the original owners were also restored : 
the Rajas of Tehri and the like. 

Far different is the India to which we are introduced by 
Sir Richard Temple. But even here a third of the vast area 
is still administered by native rulers, with a population equal 
to that of modern Germany added to that of France. In some 
of these provinces the administration aided or controlled by 
British advisers, as i^ the case with Egypt ; in all the mainten- 
ance of certain general principles of humanity and justice is 
provided by the care of the paramount Power ; grave derelictions 
being punished by deposition and the substitution of a better 
niler. Peace and order are ensured, and the States are protected 
from outward^attack and debarred from war with one another. . 

It might be difficult to devise criteria by which the relative 
success of the two methods could be tested. In the two- 
thirds of India winch are directly governed, the rules of civi- 
lised polity are as rigorously enforced as in any country in 
the world, save only as regards civil law, which in most 
respects follows the religious codes of Hinduism or of Islam, 
as the case may be. A disputed succession in a Moslem 
family, a question of partition among Rajput brethren, will 
be decided, by British Courts, according to the respective 
systems accepted by the parties : in the rare cases of litigation 
between a Hindu on one side and a Musalman on the other 
the code of the defendant will be applied. But in all cases 
of agrarian controversy, as in all criminal charges, enactments 
,bf the British Government must decide ; and in the absence of 
a Law of Torts these cases are necessarily the major part of 
litigation. In regard to the collection of revenue, as in regard 
to the execution' of decrees, an inflexible punctuality prevails, 
and is enforced — where such is required — by the exercise of 
sovereign power and the sanction of imperial armsi. In the 
so-called Native States '* all is different. A capricious exer- 
cise of authority, sonietimes mild, often uncertain, is substi- 
tuted for the systematic and mechanical rigohr of European 
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civilisation ; a small douceur to a policeman map save a 
possible ^ne to the magistrate ; and the lawless oppression of 
the great occasionally vexes the weaker classes, as was the 
case in £ng[and/when the Poston Letters were written. All 
this used to appear — often yet appearsl-barbarous and even 
shocking ; but it co-exists with a sort, of gypsy freedom, and 
absence of misunderstood regularity, which tempers it, and 
perhaps endears, to the oriental mind, The superior popu- 
lation-rate of British India may be cited as a mark of superior 
administration ; on the other hand, the low rate in Native 
States is at least a cause of less competition. The chiefs and 
rulers may be less conscientious than British officials selected 
by the Civil Service Commission ; but at least they possess 
the sympathies born of local feeling and local knowledge. 
And the career open to ambition, which gives to public life the 
excitement of a lottery, may seem barbarous to us and yet 
have its attractions for the people. 

It is not pretended that any of these considerations, or even 
all of them together, should be accepted as a basis for exalt- 
ing oriental ways above those of the West ; which would be 
the merest pedanty of paradox. But what is suggested is that 
methods and institutions based on Oriental tradition and 
custom will, if duly handled, prove more useful to an eastern 
people than those arisjng out of an evolution to which 
such people are strangers. This d priori doctrine is, in fact, 
allowed in the sphere of law ; we do not try suits according to 
the Koran or the Shaster because we approve of those codes, 
but because they are more native to the men before us than 
Shelley’s case or the Pandects. This was not always seen ; a 
learned Judge in Calcutta laid down, not so very long ago, that, 
when the British first acquired Bengal, there was a kind of 
legal vacuum, into which Grimgribber — to use Bentham’s. 
word — rusned as by force of Nature : for which, however, his 
Lordship had to go back for a precedent to the days of Hyde 
and Impey. It is related of those luminaries that, on landing 
(in 1774), they were scandalised by the bare legs of the men 
who carried their palankeens from the ghRt : “ Ah ! brother,” 

cried one to t^e other, '' the Supreme Court will have failed 
if ere long each of these honest fellows has not a pair of 
stockings to wear.” . That obiter dictum of the first Judges was 
but a forecast of the view of their successor above cited. 

But the oriental methods must be duly handled : that pro- 
viso has been already made, to anticipate the scorn with which 
the friends of civilisation would naturally encounter a proposi- 
tion- not so guarded. The King, or Cadi, of Orientalism, 
sitting in, the gate of his palace and deciding differences by the 
light of lip own wit and* conscience, has been suppressed in 
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India, and his place taken a trained. Judge adolinisterinigr 

scientific codes of Law. Add why cannot ' the Uke, be done 
in other departments ? It is obviously, right that the general 
requirements of huma^ty and good order ^Ould ‘met in 
any place where flags, of Christian natfi^s fly : but it is not 
so clear .‘that such provision can never be made without the 
presence of le|^ staffs of European functionaries, with the 
concomitant ^liries, furloug allowances, and retiring pensions 
of the Indian Civil Service. If the uninformed philanthropy 
of the British, voter insists on having in every village a Board 
School and a sanitary officer, the British Parliament will have to 
flnd the ways and means for such luxuries, jo the long run. 
The Indian revenues cannot provide them ; nor is it possible 
to run an Occidental administration upon an Oriental bud> 
get. 

Nothing can be more unfair than the assertion of some of 
our would-be Reformers to the effect that the. people of India 
are suffering under a crushing weight of taxes. That is, indeed, 
the exact reverse of what is happening ; and it is the difficulty 
of taxing such a population that forms the preliminary — and 
insurmountable — objection to forcing upon them an exotic 
civilisation, if that were otherwise shown to be right and 
proper. A revenue that is collected in copper* is called upon 
to maintain up-to-date institutions of war and peace ; and 
the inevitable result is tending to make of British rule in India 
a permanent catastrophe. 

Chapter XV. 

Conclusion, 

Both sides of the shield havO now been impartially consi- 
dered : we have seen what are the drawbacks of civilisation, 
and what the cautions with which it ought to be^introduced 
into countries long inured to Anarchy. The facts -adduced in 
the above chapters convey lessons to the British nation as 
well as to the peoples of India. To the latter they would be 
useful as a reminder of the benefits that they have received 
from the assumption of Indian administration by a Western 
race. There Is, no doubt, a certain element of^ hardness in- 
volved in the idea of conquest ; and there hhv.e not been 
wanting amOng us, from the days of Edmund Burke to now, 
good men whose sympathies are excited when they think of 
vast and storied regions, whose inhabitants are deprived of 

*' On the assumption that the whole of the taxation is paid by the 
inhabitants of Biitisb India, the payment per head — inclusive of provincial... 
ratehr— falls at Rs- i:4 '(say^ir. 8r^.) p.a. But in fact few of these taxes' 
are obligatory, and the incidence on the ordinary Indutn is only 
abouty^tf. » 
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independence and exposed to a sort of compnlsory education. 
Bat nrell-informed Hindus could answer iNein if tb^ reflected 
on the condition in which their forefathers existed only a few 
generations ago, and^ the prospects awaiting their descen* 
dants if the British wHI^ to leave the country. 

So far as we like to look back, we discern no signs of auto- 
nomy in India, only vicissitudes of more or less selfish des- 
potism, often exercis^ by foreigners in one part:^^ another. 
The Anarchy that ensued after the taking of Delhi by the 
Persians, in 1738, might bear the name of Home Rule if it had 
been Rule ” at all ; if it had not made life a burden to the 
many and a deadly |nare to the few. Moreover, long prior 
to that the country was under alien domination ; and even the 
great Akbar favoured his own race, the Moghuls — and professed 
to take one^bird of the gross produce of the land from the 
people ; seeing that one-tenth has been almost universally 
recognised as the ideal ratio, we can see how oppressive was 
this famous revenue-system, with all its efficiency and bene- 
volent intentions. The successors of Akbar bad Indian blood , 
yet under them the decay and decomposition of the Empire 
never stopped. In 1738 Nadir and his Persians almost bled 
the country to death under the feeble Mnhamed Shah. At 
the death of that Emperor began the anarchy ; “ after his de- 
mise,” writes a native historian, everything went to wreck.” 
The country soon became a scene that could hardly bear com- 
parison with France after the Hundred Years’ War. A native 
authority cited in Dow’s History of Hindostan (published 1770) 
speaks of “ every kind of social confusion. Villainy was practis- 
ed in all its forms ; law and religion were trodden under foot ; 
the bonds of private friendship and connection, as well as 
Society and Government were broken ; and every individual—- 
as if in a forest of wild beasts — could rely upon nothing but 
the strength of his own arm.” A Persian traveller, Mohamed 
Hazin, had the fortune to go through the siege of Ispahan and 
the Afghan conquest of his country before coming to settle in 
India ; and he thought his own country, under all sufferings, 
a better place of abode than Hindustan. **No man,” he 
writes, will ever stay in India of his own choice .... unless 
he be one who unexpectedly arrives at wealth and distinction, 
and from lack of moral strength .... becomes tranquil there 
and habituates himself to the life.” 

la it necessary to multiply citations ? We have seen what 
was the condition of, the people under the best circumstances, 
in regions ruled by strong and fairly enlightened persons, such 
' the Begum and General Perron ; and have found that the 
chief elements were oppression, exaction, maladministration 
of all sorts. . Nor does this description apply only to the war- 
VOi.. CX.] 16 
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worn regions of the Nori^ Beading , of the twenty years 
following on the ri8«|>f Haid^ in Mysore,, we' learn that the 
Mafarattas, occupied'- with chhstant forays, were inattentive to 
the misery of the- pe.pple, whom their v^^yiernora '^oppressed 

in the most .cruel .^manner neid|^''fhe property nor the 

life of a subject can be called his own.” Fuller details are to 
be found the^kkSt chapter'pf tlie Fidl of the Moghul Em- 
pire,'’ a b pi p'bv the present writer, chiefly taken from docu- 
ments oime time. This evidence, it is true, relates chiefly 
to rural districts — but the life of the people was (and even yet 
continues t(^ be) chiefly rural. The state of the towns may 
be imagined from the account of one of the great Moghul 
Capitals given by a traveller who visilfed Lahore so late as 
.1809 : — 

"24th May. I visited the ruins df Lahore, i^ich afforded 
a melancholy picture of fallen splendour. Here the lofty 
dwellings and mosques which, fifty 3rears ago, raised their tops 
to the skies, and were the pride of a busy and active popula 
tion, are now crumbling into dust, and, in less than half a. 
century more, will be levelled to the ground, ' In going over 
these ruins 1 saw not a human being — all was silence, solitude, 
and gloom.” 

In 1641 an earlier traveller had written, of ‘the same- city- 
that, “large as it appeared, there were not houses enough for 
the people, who were encamped for half a league outside. It 
is handsome and well-ordered . . I entered the City ; a< very 
difficult undertaking on account of the number of people who 
filled the streets .... it is ornamented by fine palaces and 
gardens.” 

Thus had the second city of the- Empire fallen in less than 
two centuries of persistent misgovernment. In little more 
than the fifty years postulated for her total disappearance Lahore 
had renewed her youth. In 1865 the population had risen 
to 120,000 and was increasing at the rate of i per cent, yearly. 
The old monuments have now been preserved and restored ; 
among recent buildings are found those of the Punjab Univer- 
sity, the Oriental College, the State College, the Medical School, 
the Law School, the Normal School, the Mayo Hospital, the 
Museum, the .Town-Hall, and many others, useful and some^ 
times ornamental structures : some of them erected, wholly or 
in great part, by the enterprise and munificence .pi native 
Princes and capitalists. 

We hear sometimes of the. unsymp^etic attitude of the 
-modern Rulers of India, as if they were mere conquerors eager 
to fill their own pocjcets. But in regard to this" superficial 
view we must remember that, if the British were, conquerors 
it would be contrary to the experience of History that they 
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shoaid ^ be sympathetic with the conquered. As it happens, 
India is not a conquered country ; and has never been treated 
as such by the firiti/ih.^ In a strictly legal sense, perhaps, a 
distinction had^ tc^-^drawn between “ceded" and “conquer- 
ed ” Provinces, in Uppet: India, because^one portion had been 
acquired by treaty after war and the other by amicable arrange- 
ment : the Lower Dfual^iivihg been obtained, for a considera- 
tion, from the NawaE^f Oudh, while the country from Cawn- 
pore to Kurnal was extorted from Perron and his master.* 
Moira, too, — as has been shown — overthrew the Peshwa and the 
Pindaris. 

Nevertheless, in tl\p popular acceptation of the word, there 
was no conquest in either case, Sindhia and Perron being alike 
foreign intruders, whose own dominion there was not of twenty- 
five years* date : t^^ Peshwa himself was but an usurper. 
By “ conquest ” is un^rstood the bearing down by invasion 
of a more or less earnest national resistance ; not merely the 
overthrow of unconstitutional Rulers. In that case, where the 
people have opposed the invaders, they become— when the war 
is ended by their defeat — a subjugated body of persons liable 
to death, captivity, or enslavement. It has been laid down by 
international publicists, that “ the English system ” is always 
imposed upon nations thus reduced to impotence by conquest ; 
and a well-known writer on the matter cites the case of Ireland 
as affording a familiar illustration. 

^ Now, from this point of view, it is clear that the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India were never conquered : when Lake advanced 
from the “Ceded Provinces,” the further part of the 
Duab fell before his arms, so far as the defence of 
Perron and Sindhia was concerned. But Sindhia and 
Perron were both foreign intruders themselves ; and the real 
Sovereign was the aged Emperor, who made no opposition, 
but on the contrary, welcomed the British General and con- 
ferred upon him the second highest title in the old Moghul 
hierarchy. Neither did the people offer any resistance, nor 
any of their ancient Rajas or other dynasties ; though certain 
Robber-barons attempted sporadic -insurrections and dacoities, 
as was naturally to be expected. This being so, the indigen- 
ous laws and customs were observed and maintained from 
fhat day to this, certain indispensable reforms excepted, which 
hsfve be^nf gradually introduced from time to time. To these 
there has t^n no great or general opposition ; and, even in 
th6 temper^ paralysis of power that followed on the Revolt 
of 2E5J^ 'tEe bulk of the population held aloof from the 

* Thia truth. is treated, with a masterly hand, in Seeley’s Expansion of Eng** 
knd,” wh^re it 18 shown thatj at the time of the so*called Conquest” India, aa 

a nation, did not exist. 
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mutineers and quickly nebpmed to peacefnl avocations as soon 
as the mutineers had bOegi dispersed. The British power 
resumed fts operations'— -those of a schooltohster rather than 
of a parent ; the peoplf going on, as of old, with their titne> 
honoured opinions and >practices ; in every conceivable respect 
differing from Uie Gaels *<of Ireland, whose lands have been 
parted out amongtt Anglo-Norman j^venturers, their tribal 

S '-stem superseded by that known to^tts as ** feudal *’ ; their 
rehon Law aboUiihed to make way for the Common and 
Statute Law of the conquerors ; their very laitgnage all but 
rooted out. 

From this it will be seen that India is not, generally speak- 
ing, '‘a conquered country.” The Moghul Empire having 
tnroken down, the sceptres of some of its component Provinces 
were, in course of time, wrested fromjhe incompetent hands 
which tried in vain to wield them ; oth» princes, with better 
titles, fortune, or judgment, held their seats, but submitted to 
control from ^e new paramount Power ; in no case were any 
social organs that were capable of work ever set aside or 
destroyed. The new-comers, assuming this controlling power, 
founded their rule upon an inarticulate phbiscUum, expressed 
by silence, but none the less understood to be conditioned on 
(faith and justice to be observed by them. 

These considerations, far from diminishing the importance 
of Wellesley’s policy, invest it with a special interest. We 
have already seen that his object was to assert the rights of 
%is Government without infringing those of other States. At 
the beginning of the century the rights of the British Govern- 
ment extended to the Provinces which they had obtained by 
grant from the Emperor, or from his Vazir, the Nawab of 
Oudh. These they had to maintain, whether against Mahratta, 
Moslem, or European foreigner. If Upper India had been 
left to itself, it would have been a menace to the rest of the 
country, like a house on hre in the next street While these 
anxieties were at their worst, the Governments of France and 
'l^gland broke off the Peace of Amiens ; and Wellesley per- 
ceived the necessity of leaving nothing neglected that could 
proMct Ibe British .Empire from the ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous Corsioan «riio had made himself master of France. The 
splendtmr of Napoleon’s genius and the pathos of his fall have 
combined to invest his name witff a glamour that throws 
into the shade the figures of our brave ancestors who saved 
ns and delivered Europe. But it is a fact thit ought never 
to be forgotten, that for many a month transpori lay in 
Boulogne *hafbour, and on the heights above stood a vast army 
euger to cross over to the shores held by those valiant but 
anxious sires of ours. 
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The Marquess Welleslejr was one of the watchmen of the 
Empire ; and it is impossible to read his despatches of tha^ 
time withouf seeing that be thought, whether rightly or wrong- 
ly, that one of the defences of Dover was at Delhi. For a 
lucid atimmary of the Britialytolicy at that period, no better 
or more Jucid statement could lliamade than what is embodied 
in the iummam, of the Governor-Generars yet more famous 
brother, in Mr. S^oey Owen’s SelectioHS from the WelUngtok 
Despatches. About the same time a young traveller recorded 
in his Diary an experience which befel him in marching through 
Orissa* A begging friar was found sitting by the way>side. 
^ He spoke to os without any respect , . . called us to him, 
but would not let us pass his boundary. When we were near, 
he said, * Listen ! When will you take this country ? This 
country wants you : the Hindus are villains. When will you 
take the country>?’ We answered, ' Never.' He said, ‘Yes! 
you will certainly take it * 

That little colloquy, which puts the case in the fewest pos- 
sible words, expresses what must have been a very widespread 
feeling. So far back as 1761 we saw a Franco-Scot — the 
Chevalier Law — declaring to the Moslem historian that from 
Poona to Delhi he could 6nd nothing deserving to be called 
a “ government." But to be governed is the Brst great need 
of an Asiatic who is not an absolute savage. Their very 
vocabularies show this : there is no word in any Asiatic idiom 
answering to “ citizen ; " the subjects are rajfa=protect&d. f 
The Indian subject will judge his ruler by this criterion ; and 
the discriminating estimate of the modern Rulers of India 
supplied by a late eminent Russian journalist really conveys 
the highest commendation ; — ^ 

“ In reality the English have been the' saviours of India. 
During whole centuries the history of India presents one 
continual spectacle of murder and devastation. The bloody 
era closes with the occupation of the country by the English, 
whose rule has been incomparably more mild, liumane, and 
just than any Government under which the Indians have ever 
lived.” t 

Whether the &ench, or the Russians themselves, would 
manage the couol^ better, can only b^imly conjectured by 
those who have studied the cases ofX^entral Asia under the 
one, and North Africa under the other. To the natives, at 
least, the answer is unknown : ^nd nothing Is more terrible 
than the un^known for Asiatics. In any case the people 

* Colebroake'ft Lift af Mouatstaart Elphimtone, Yol. 1. 
t From the Arabic meaning '* to pasture ’’ or " tend,’’ hke sheep. 
Hence the Anglo-Indian term Ryot.” 

I Michael Katkoff, in the Moscow Gasette. 
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India cannot bat gain by being reminded of the state of their 
country before the so-called ** conquest.** 

But there is also a lesson to be learned by the ruling race ; 
that an immigrant dominion can be preserved only by constant 
renewal of immigration, Tbeaptial air of India is as degener- 
ating to foreign virtue as her ^ylical ,olimate is relying to 
foreign'strength. This truth holds through avfscy department of 
life, and in all periods of Indian history. The breed of Indian 
horses is not maintained, in beauty and vigour, unless good 
sires and dams are imported from time to time. Without 
continual sowing of new seed, fruit and vegetables turn to 
weeds in the best tended gardens. We have seen how rapidly 
the Greeks in India decayed when communication with Europe 
was cut off. The same thing happened under the Moghul 
Empire'. The men wfiio followed Baber from , Turkestan were 
white men, with ruddy cheeks and fair hair ; a Spanish travel- 
ler, so late as the fourth generation after Baber, noted the 
“ rutilous ’* beauty of the Moghul ladies whom he met at a 
dinner-party; “ fairer*' he said, in his high-flown Castilian 
way, “than any that the frigid Boreas engenders." The 
Moghul Emperors adopted the generous policy of employing 
native Moslems, and even Hindus, when they could And men 
of those classes fit for high command : yet they never failed to 
employ as many of these white immigrants from Central Asia 
and Persia as was at all possible. At length, after the reign 
of Muhamad Shah (who died in 1748), the Empire fell into 
confusion; the Punjab became a cockpit for Sikhs and 
Afghans ; immigration ceased ; the Moghul State fell into the 
ruin we have seen— for want of fresh northern blood it perish- 
ed of anaemia, evemas Manchu China seems to be doing now. 

These facts by no means imply that native talent is not to 
be encouraged, or native vglour and loyalty to be trusted. 
The trained Regulars who conquered the brave Rajputs at 
Mirta and Sanganir ; the British sepoys who beat the Regulars 
at Asat and destroyed the Sikh armies at Sabraon and Gujarat, 
were as good soldiers as those they vanquished ; but they were 
led by European officers. If the policy of Sindbia effected 
any cure of the Mc^hul anaemia, it was douf^by restoring the 
recourse to fresh bloo^or purposes of example add control : 
and surely no wise na^e of India can wonder If the British 
now adopt the prindple that^as forced on their own rulers. 
Ambaji and Begum Somrac would have made little show, 
either in war or in peace, without General de Boigne and 
his best officers ; it was their presence and their teaching that 
made the difference between* Sindhia's regular sepoys and the 
Moghuls of Ismail Beg or the Ratbors of Bijai Singh. 

The superiority of most of the foreigners has been abund- 
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antly shown in the preceding chAjptArs. In the fii^t place, 
there was the essential, diffei^ej^ce induced by disfiiph’^e. It 
has been i^eady'poinied dnt tmt the native soldier was brave • 
and faithfl^' We see for, ourselves that he is so still. Put 
him jtwhlnd^. Uttie^ dover, an^ be will skirmish or fire long 
sbott. aU day.' 'jrhfpue. hjnl^!^^^ point of honour and he 
will die Inr' , the- men of the 36th 

Sikhs at Safip^i^.^: ^^ihher illustrat^sr^is latter charac-> 
teristic of tHt^ ^ men V bf his day in S'’ that is very 
touching in its lind^corated pathos. In' 1804, after the war 
was over, but while dacoits and disbmided soldiers were still 
roaming about the country, he came with a British column to 
a fort which the commanding officer deemed it his duty to take. 
It was held by 13 Rajputs, put in by some unnamed chieftain, 
but whom Skinner — who, as we have seen, was at that time full 
Of native sympathy — persuaded to give up the place on his 
promise that they should not be disarmed. He brought them 
before the British Commander ; but this gentleman repudiated 
the clause and insisted on their weapons being left when they 
took their departure. The poor fellows ||ppealed to Skinner, 
who warmly responded, while the Rajputs prostrated them- 
selves in tears at his feet. “ See, sir, " said he, “ I brought 
these men to you on an engagement which — as it appears— %ou 
are unable to ratify : I submit that we are bound to put them 
back as they were ; you can then take what course you think 
proper. ” The officer saw the justice of this plea ; the Raj- 
puts were allowed to march back to the fort with their arms j 
and they returned thither with expressions of joy : presently 
the British sent a storming party against them to scale the 
walLs. The little garrison crouched behind their parapet until 
the stormers attained the wall ; then each fired, and killed his 
, man. . A second body was at once sent forward, and met with 
thie same fate. Finally, preparations being made for blowing 
down the gate with powder-bags, the Rajputs laid down ' their 
matchlocks, opened the gate, and received the third set of 
-assailants sword-in-hand. When the fort was at last taken the 
13 were found- bayoneted,. In the gateway, with a mound of dead 
British sepoys lying roundt^ 

Such man were^ot cowards, though it is quite possible that, 
had th^..positions been reversed, the fort might never have-. 
been^Hken. - The lliftish sepoys who went up to the walls, ^to 
be shot, or who fell round the desperate defenders in the gals'* 
way, ware of the . same blood and character; but they w«e 
disci;^lined men, eqcb^of whom knew that his comrades would 
'.obey orders without thought of what the consequence might 
be to hioctself ; they would not have opened the gate without 
orders which no skilled officer would have issued. Science in 
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war fs founded on genius Informed bjr^8tudy> and only within 
the reach of a few ; but the <4 combat Inyolcea eih ndselfish 
neglect, and the habit of trusting to otters "asioc^^ies and Co 
one’s leader. The brave 13 may have had < neUher the 
one nor the other.; but each of them Jenewt how to die£ghting. 
This brings out the other |>o{nti'of distinction. However brave 
the oriental soldiers maybe (and the wars cd' the Rassians . 
against the Turk^^h, Eastern Enro()e are enough to exemplify 
this), they must raccumb—soon or tate— to the inferior edaea> 
tion, or the inferior Character, of the officers whh lead them. 
Men who are to prevail in war ought to be commanded by 
persons whom they can both trust and respect ; who will set 
them examples of prolonged endurance and sustained enter- 
prise, in the face of all difficulties and sources of discourage- 
ment. These are qualities often found in Europeans because 
their ancestors have been free citizens, or — at least — have been 
accustomed to deal with events and institutions of a complicated 
nature. For thatreason alone they are likely to win the regard 
and obedience od men descended from generations rendered 
torpid by the conditions of the stagnant and easy-going East. 
Thus, the Sikhs, beaten by Thomas, attained supremacy over 
thn^ Afghans when organised by Ventura and Avitabile, but 
were conquered by Bengal sepoys led by British officers and 
supported by British regiments ; the Sikhs, on their part, 
were good against any odds in Bengal sepoys when these 
conditions were reversed. These doctrines had been patent 
ever since the day of the Anabasis, for those who cared to 
observe and think for themselves: they still awaited the 
demonstration of universal induction from the Indian wars of 
the l8th century, and from the lives and characters of the% 
adventurers as here set forth. 

No one, however, could suppose that the employment of^ 
foreigners in positions of gain and honour was a natural 
usage ; or that Sindhta and his imitators would have shown so 
much hivoar to Generals de Boigne and Perron if they could 
have fDan<f equally good subordinates among their own people. 
Arthur Wellesley recorded the opinipn that these chiefs would 
have dqne better had they never entertained a European 
servant i but they, perhaps, knew their own buslheaf better 
even than he : ,ln mftast what one did another bad t6.do, on 
ppin of ruin and destruction : and, so long as British power 
held aloof, success attended the experiment. Those chiefs 
did best who employed the best officers *. and under them a 
beginning of order appeased in the affairs of the community. 

But, although civil adddnistration may have shown some 
slight improvement where these adventurers had brought back ; 
peace to the troubled land, they were not — as we have seen-- . 
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tiearly sp sdcces^fiilj# that,^^ir^ as they were in war ; and 
what has b^n jS8ld<|hfe^ is applied without r^serv^- 

tioh. io tl^ ^ GoiTlrnment. Here also there are , 

certain (juaJities^pf.le^ and firmness, which are best main*- 
tained by a bpiistaht of the supply of officers v from 

the gpverhthg c6uhtry*s We surely ^to remember 

that soa^e among the greatest in^ . administrators and 
statesmen have always ‘been natives of. Tnilia fepm Sher Shah 
and Todar Mall down to the recent days df^Bir Salar Jung 
and Sir T- Madhava Rao. Other qualifications are required 
for ci^il einploy besides courage and initiative. Should it 
still seem good to any one to assert that the people are happier 
under (he rule of the native States than they are in British 
India, the means of disproof might not be easily found : ^tl* 
though the British official might, no doubt, deny the assertion 
and shift from his own shoulders the burden of demonstration. 
One thing, at least, requires no argument : it is beyond the 
scope of controversy that these very Native States are only 
defended, against each other and from foreign fofes, by tbe^ 
military strength of Great Britain based on the incomparable 
valour of British officers. Should it ever be proved that the 
bulk of the native popqlation really do prefer the uncontrolled 
rule of Rajas and Nawabs, it may, perhaps, be said that their 
ideals are so hopelessly Bohemian as to forbid all prospect of 
civilising progress. But even so, the peace must be kept by 
military men who are alike superior to fear and to favour. 

•‘During whole generations." wrote tlie Moscow journalist 
already cited, the history cf India presents one continual 
spectacle of murder and devastation.” The amendment of this 
has been the mission of Great Britain, though her agents 
may have criginally gone ouf in searjfh of trade alone. But 
the doctrine of Hinterlapd " was even then pressing ; and, in 
place of trade following the flag, it made the flag follow. trade. 
Looking back on the conditions indicated on these pages we 
can hardly imagine any other development possible. 
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Art. II.— rural BEHAR. 

G EOGRAPHIOALLY consider6dy In<)ia has been called an 
epitome of tbp world. From the point of view of the 
sociologist, it repre$ents]|' in miniature, human society in 
general. It presents for the speculations of tiie comparative 
mythologist^ all forms of faith, from the grossest fetishism to 
the most enlightened rationalism, almost bordering on agnos- 
ticism. The chronicler of progt ess will find in it all grades 
of civilisation from the barbatism of some of the Polynesian 
islands to the highest refinement of modern Europe. Be- 
tween these extremes, one comes across an interminable series 
of intermedffate stages of advancement, each worthy of study 
and capable of afifording valuable suggestions for the guidance 
of the statesman and much useful material for the labours of 
the scientist. One of these we purpose to lay before our 
readers^ that represented by Rural Behar, hitherto a sealed 
book to even many well-informed persons. 

The Behar village is an agglomeration of huts with narrow 
and irregular lanes between them. It is $ui rounded on all 
sides by fields, cultivated genet ally by the villageis, but in a 
few instances in the occupation of the residents of other and 
neighbouring villages. In the selection of its site, experience, 
has, it seems, taught the simple people to give preference to 
high grounds; and even the fields in its immediate vicinity, 
which are called are higher than the outlying ones 

known as Bahutse. The Dih lands are more highly valued on 
account both of their convenient proximity to the busHy and of 
their superior productive powers, due to a constant supply of 
water from the drainage, and of manure from the dirt aj^ filth, 
of the village. The houses are generally roofed with tiles, 
excepting those of the poorest, which are thatched with straw 
But in the case of places where, as in parts of the Gya district, 
paddy forms the staple ciop, the huts, as a rule, are thatched 
with straw, and only the dwellings of a few of the more sub- 
stantial men are tiled. The violation of the general rule is 
accounted for by the abundance and cheapness of straw in 
these places. ^ The houses are mostly mud-built, and where, as 
on the banks of rivers, as at Koilwar, there is a large admix^ 
ture of sand in the soil, a lattice-work of twigs and branches 
forms a covering for the walls and protects them from the 
beating of the rain. Every principle of sanitation and sym* 
metry is ignored in the constiuction of holies in Rural Behar, 
and a stranger would think that they were made neither ^ to 
live in nor to look at.’’ The possession of a window is a rare 
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luxury, which it suldofu fails itp tha tot' of a villager to enjc^, 
and he would seem to Vegard H tdore'in the nature of a ^eurae 
than of a blessing. 

This distaste for windows, which is also to be noticed In the , 
towns of Behar, has, it is believed, its loot in the sentiment fojri 
female seclusion, which dates from the days of Mahommedan '• 
rule, and in the insecurity of property in early times. But though 
windows are in as great disfavour in villages as in towns, the 
regard for the purdah is not so strict in the former as in the 
latter. Women, even of the respectable classes, though they 
seldom go out of the busti, are as seldom immured within the 
four wails of the zenana. 

The absence of windows is not compensated by a multiplicity 
of doors. The causes which operate to exclude windows from 
the plan of house building, have also tended to assign only 
one entrance to each room of the house. One of the criteria . 
of tho circumstances of the householder is afforded by the 
character of these openings for ingress and egress. In some 
dwellings, namely, those of the poorest, there are no doors , 
or doors-frameslittached to any of these openings, and even the 
main entrance leading to the house is without them. In others, 
again, especially those of the well>to>do classes, all the en» 
trances are provided with these necessary appendages. Be* 
tween these two extremes, however, there are various kinds of 
abodes, more or less pretentious in character, in which the 
number of openings furnished with these useful requisites 
varies with the circumstances and the taste of the owner, 
the humblest among them being those which have the outer 
entrance only supplied with these fixtures. It is in habita- 
tions like these that the rural population of Behar spend 
their miserable lives. They pass their days mostly in the ' 
open air, either in their own work or in that of their em* 
ployers. In summer they sleep generally in the verandah, 
or in the courtyard, or in the open space of ground in front of 
their houses, or even in the streets, if any, adjoining them, but 
seldom or never in the rooms. People of the well-to-do classes 
use a cha*^, or a rude substitute for a bedstead, while the 
poorer people sleep on palm-leaf mats spread on the ground. 

In winter, the villagers are confined at night to their rooms, 
or, where there is not a sufficiency of them, to the verandah ; . 
and there they rest on pallets of stiaw, the warmth and com- . 
fort of which are preferred to the charpoyf, even by those who •, 
have the latter. The women, moreover, are seldom without the 
luxury of the barsi, an earthen pot in which a fire is kept 
up, 'and men, too, at times do not hesitate to share an enjoy- , 
ment which is specially affected by the more delicate sex. In 
tfag winter 'evenipgs, men of the lower orders generally assem- 
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ble rouiMi a fire Ughted with^ha rafastt of the faem-yard at a 
place where generalljr the cattle are^ tethered In an open 
space of ground !n front of the house, or* under a tree adjoining 
it. Here they sit and talk of their household or^^'village 
concerns, of the prospects of the crops, or the dulneslt of the 
markets, of the exactions of their landlord, or, under bated 
breath, of the op|^re$stons of the Police, of the breach in th« 
reputation of some young woman, or of the Punehaytt tbal 
is going to be held over the delinquency of her seducer. 

Coal or ^ke has not yet come to be employed for culinary 
purposes in lural Behar, and in many villages the only kind 
of fuel available is cow-dung cake. Cow-dung is much prized 
as one of the best of animal manures, and the ashes of it when 
burnt, together with other sweepings, are collected and stored 
in a place set apart for the purpose, in the house ht the culti- 
vator, for subsequent use in the fields. ^ 

The villages are sometimes connected with each other and 
generally with the nearest Railway Station by roads made by 
the Local and District Boards. These serve feeders to the 
railway lines and help to convey the surplus produce of 
the villages to the nearest local mart, or for transport by 
railway to other places where there is a demand for them. 
In a fertile locality is often to be seen in the neigh- 
bourhood of railway stations a cluster of warehouses and 
godowns belonging to merchants, generally from other parts of' 
the country, for the purchase and export of these commodities. 
This network of Road-cess roads, though so essential in 
the economy of Rutal Behar, may, unfortunately, fronv the 
mode of their; constiuction, prove a source of great ds^nger 
to the health of the community ; and if the theory of 
obstructed drainage being the cause of malarious fev^r be 
correct, subject Behar to the recuning visitations of m pest 
which decimated Lower Bengal some years ago and is still 
lurking, though in a less virulent form, in some of its fairest 
districts. We have often found these roads made in total 
disregard of the slope of the country and obs^uctmg its 
natural drainage. In some cases, this bi each of what should 
havebeeh tlie fundamental principle of toad making in India, 
has baan^SQ iSagrant, that, while the fields on one side of the 
ror^ ara/htk, account of the obstruction caused by it, sub- 
ijliefged dndag the rains and thus rendered unfit for cidtiva- 
tion, the lands on the other side are cut off from thcir neces- 
sary supply of water. This indifference to sanitary laws airises, 
we believe, from Ignoraqce of them ; and hygiene, we think, 
might very profitably form a part of the curriculum Of Sandies 
prescribed for engineers* It is high time that OUr engineers 
should 1^0 that houses should be so buQt as to satisfy the 
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conditioB^ necessary for Jhe heali^%>f then inmat^^c md that 
roadS^'sIxould be so mc^e as not to interfere with the aanita** 
tion of the locality. ^ ^ 

Oo two days in the weeki a market is held in the vinag;e» or 
in soitie neighbouring one, at which articles of food of the 
commonest and coarsest kind^ necessary for bare subsistence, 
can be had, and where the people from the sunounding 
localities come to buy and sell them. Though the piimitive 
barter is not an infrequent form of tiansaction in Rural Behar, 
and though we are often reminded of the Homeiic times when 
a hundred beeves the shining purchase bought/^ the dealings 
at these markets are generally cairied on through the meditim 
of money. Besides the ordinary coins, money is repieseuted 
by snjall uncoined pieces of copper, tectangular in shape, 
called differently, in diffeient parts of the country, Kutch^s^ 
Dhepuas or Corakpurts, oi Luhtas where the metal employed 
is iron instead of coppei. The weights and measures of the 
country diveige widely fiom those pievalent in urban areas, 
though exact uniformity in this n^atter is not observed even in 
the diffeient towns. The seer^ the unit of weight, consists, in 
the moffussil, of 12 gundahs only, or, in other words, of the 
weight of 48 Rupees — the standard seer being the weight of 
80 Rupees. The Pasert (which literally means five seers and 
represents that weight in civic communities) is equivalerit to 
7^ kuteka^ or village, seers in rural tracts. 

It must not be supposed that the humdtum round of drud- 
gery of a Behar peasant is unrelieved by any redeeming 
featutes. Fishing often forms an ordinaiy recreation for him. 
The monotony of his existence is further broken by ^he 
lecutrencc of feasts and festivals, so frequent in the religious 
oalendai of a Hindu or Mahomedan, which form the red- 
letter days of his life. The Holt and the Dewah^ the j&td 
and tKe Mohurriim, are looked forward to with the gt (latest 
expectancy and inteiest, and exercise a considerable influence, 
generally for good, on the life of the people. To a supetficial 
observer it seems stiange, however, that, while the Mahome- 
dans do not geneially participate in the leligious festivities 
the Hindus, theie are thousands of Hindus who do not 
schaple to join in" the festivals of Islam. Those, however, who 
dive below the suiface and aie acquainted with the leal nature 
of Hitidtlism, know that this is only an index of its alt-embrac- 
ing and catholic character. It is not strange that the vg^taries 
of a religion which inculcates the noble tiuth embodied in the 
lines t*— 
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should take part !n doing honour to the memory of the 
SaintA and Imams ,of Mahoipedanism, or of the Prophet, The 
applicability of the dictum was never meant to be confined 
to the geographical limits of India, and, viewed In the light of 
'these verses, the (Hunders of other faiths are but the incarna*- 
tions of the same Divine Spirit that is supposed to have 
it>s|rfred the author of the (Pt/a. 

fiarides these ordinaiy breaks in the continuity of the 
prosaic life of the village, an element of romance and poetry 
js imparted to it by the periodic fairs held in various parts 
of the Province. The bulk of the rural population-^men, 
women and children— even from distant parts of the Province, 
flock to these gatherings, which play an important part in the 
complicated system of Indian society. As nothing in India 
is absolutely free from a tinctuie of religion, most of these 
fairs, if not ail, were invested with an odour of sanctity, in 
their inception, from which ‘they have not been dissociated 
even to the present day. The sites at which they are held 
are generally tegarded as sacted, being at the confluences of 
holy streams, the vicinity of consecrated springs, or the 
neighbourhood of shrines whose reputation for religious merit' 
runs high in the locality Almost invariably these gatherings 
take place on days sacred to some God, or allotted to some* 
particular festival ; and oi iginally the people from the sur> 
rounding territoiy used to flock to these spots either to perform 
their ablutions or to wot ship. The congregation of so many 
persons gave rise to the necessity of pi oviding for their crea» 
turescomforts, and stalls of countiy confectionery came in timd 
to life Imid there. Vendors of other goods began to perceive 
opportunity, and temporary sheds came gradually lo be 
ei^pted on such occasions for the sale of the different necessa- 
bod luxuriesiof village life. The success of these traders 
ena the growing fame of the fairs attracted dealers of various 
classes added to the number of visitors and sight<seers. 
The seopfe dttd extent of the was by degrees thus expand* 
ed, and people be^^n to combine motives of religion, businsfes 
ai^ Measure visits to the fair. Among the prfncipM 

ohjfeots which enfenge hands at many of these mS/as, are esAue/ " 
wbCch,Jorm such pn important factor of agricultural industry. 
Peopji^ who have a bullock or heifer to spare, for iustance, 
come to part with U at tHe m^a, where purchasers are found 
Among those who want otiO. 

' At this moment we can call to mind no fewer than fourteen 
Of the more up|^tant of these fairs, held at different places 
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and on dififereat days of the year. On the octnuifdii of the 
Siiatati in the month of February or March, and on 
the Trt^dasi day in the month of Baisakh (April), A fHila 
takes place at Kat Berhampur close to the Rrtilwray Station 
of Raghonathpur in the district of Shahabad, on the grounds 
adjoining a temple dedicated to Shiva ; another at Bihta, on 
East Indian Railway In the district of Patna, and a third 
to the district of Sarun at a place know as BHgu Asram, from 
the hermitage of the Sage Bhirgu, believed to have been 
situated there in ancient times. On the day sacred to Shiva, 
are also to be seen, at places remote from each other, many 
more gatherings of the same kind, half-secular, half-religious 
in their character — at Seonar, for instance, near Barh, and at 
Deoktyid in the Arungabad Sub-division of the Gya district! 
where tradition locates the site of Chaman Risht’s Retreat. On 
the same day at Baikatpur, within an easy walk of the E. 1. R. 
Station of Khusoiipur, a fair is held in honour of the God 
Shiva land his wife Parvati, whose love for each other 
could not brook the idea of the separation implied in the 
possession of two different bodies, and thev are accordingly 
represented as having one only in the figure of Gouri-Shankar, 
whose temple is pleasantly situated on the bank of the liver 
Ganges. It continues foi two days on this occasion, but is 
renewed on every Monday of the month of Sravan (July- 
August), and again on the last Monday of the month of Bhadra, 
when the Gods have theii annual change of dress. The Hindu 
festival of Ram Navamt, sacred to Ram, witnesses every year 
a gathering at Janakpur, in olden times the capital of the pious 
King Janak, in the district of Durbhanga. The laun, or the 
extraordinary month which is added triennially to the Fuslee 
or lunar year of Behar to make it keep pace with the 
solar calendar, is the occasion of a grand fair at Rajgir, about 
l8 miles distant from the head-quarters of the Beltar Sub- 
division of the Patna district. The place is of great antiquity 
and seems to have taken its name, which is a corruption of 
the word Rajgriha, from the castle of King Jarasindhu. It 
is noted for its hot springs, ablution in the waters of which 
is supposed to confer gt eat spiiitual benefit. The assemblage 
of people at the time of the fair is so vast, and the gains to 
the priest who officiate at the baths and the other rites per<f 
tinent to the occasion, are supposed to be so enormous, that 
even the nature of their duties and the character of thbir 
claims have been dragged into the uncongenial atmospher^ol 
our courts and examined in the diy light of law and |i|at 
matter of fact realism which is fatal to the religious'Senti- 
ments with which these holy offices have been for centuries 
invested. Babu Nistaran Banerjea, M.A., B.L., MupstfiT of 
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Beliar, wall lately called upon to deckle the rights 6f the landlord 
to a share of these profits of the priesthood; and we make 
no apology for giving below ai;i extract from his lucid, and 
elaborate Judgment which has brought into a focus all tWt is 
known about the oiigin and history of th^ mila, 

*** About the antiquity < of Rajgir^ tjb^re cannot be any 
serious contention, Hindu tradition speaks of the place as 
the capital of Jiifasindku — King of Magadha, who was one of 
the principal actors in the great war celebrated in the Epic 
Roem of Mahabh^toi^ tfnd this was about the 15th centuiy 
^^bejQarer^ie'^h^ Era Major-General Cunningham con- 

siders tliat the new town of Rajgir was built at some period 
^ not later than 560 B.C., accoiding to Buddhist chronology. 
^Thte researches of Broadley, published in the Indian Antiquary 
and those of Dr. Buchanan in his work on Indian Antiquities 
point in the same direction. There are hot spiings at Rajgir 
which lie on the banks of a rivulet known as the Saraswuti^ 
The temperature of the water vaiies at different places of 
the Springs, or the Kunds as they are called. About the origin 
of these Kunds, nothing certain is known ; but that they have a 
distinct Hindu origin, as is shown by their names — Ganga>« 
Jumna, Ananta-Rishi, Sapta-Reshi, Brahma-Kund and so 
forth, IS appaient. Whether these spots weie places of re- 
ligious worship bcfoic the ascendancy of Buddhism is not 
known; but there cannot be any doubt that, after the overthrow 
of 'Buddhism and the fresh revival of Hinduism, these placets 
became objects of religious pilgrimage if they had not been so 
one time long before that In coui se of time it came to pass that 
pilgrimages to the spot during the Inung (Hindustani leap 
year) and bath in the springs — were considered highlj^ effi- 
cacious. Vast concourse of people attracted by religious 
enthusiasm assembled there, and the laung mila every third 
year became a well-recognised institution.*^ 

The 'day of the full moon in the month of Kartic, sanctified ' 
IH the popular imagination by the love-ad ventuies of Sri 
is the time for various such gatherings in distant and 
different parts of the country, such as Gya and Sonepur. The 
ohe at Gya, irrespectively of its religious aspect, is mainly 
noted for the selje of cattle of all kinds by the ctiUntry folk. 
But pre-«mtnent'a«nong the fairs of the province, and perhaps ^ 
of afi India, is the one at Sonepur, held in honour of Harihar 
Nath, whose image in the temple at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Gandak'Is believed to have been set up there 
by Rama, while on Ws toui wey to tlje forests of the t)eccan, 
in obedience to his father's behest. The gathering lasts for 
about a month, is visited by thousands of persons from all 
^ parts of India 


IS the occasion of the most extensive sale 
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of liye>stock. Elepbanis» camels, cattle of all sotts and dea* 
criptions, dogs, birds and other animals are to b4 ibi}t)d (a 
great abundance, but the number and variety of horses brought 
there for sale is something remarkable. All Northern India 
contributes its quota to this famous borse>show. There may 
be seen the sturdy breed of Kathiawar, the hardy horses of 
Hardwar, the sure-footed hill-ponies of Bhootan. Besides this 
grand gathering of animals, the mila offers a collection of 
country-manufactures from all parts of India. The beautiful 
ivory work of Delhi, the br^ss-wares of Benares, the bell- 
metal articles of Sewan, the carpets of Mirzapur, the tents of 
Cawnpur, Patna and Buxar, the iron-wares of Chupra — are all 
presented for sale in this national exhibition. Besides these 
luxuries of civilisation, the fair offers the simple peasant of 
Behar all that he wants to satisfy the needs of agricultural 
life and labour. 

In addition to country manufactures, enterprising shops for 
the sale of European goods from the metropolis and the 
district and provincial capitals do not neglect this opportunity 
for doing a smart business. Custom has allotted particular 
places for the different classes of goods and manufactures, and 
there is seldom a departure from the old-established practice 
on this point. The sites of Mtnabazar and Loabazar are as 
fixed and certain as are those of the several bazars in the 
Municipal Market of Calcutta. The stalls and booths in these 
bazars are arranged in rows, having open spaces between, which 
do duty for streets and roads. But one of the great attrac- 
tions of the fair is the European quarter. The ^nepur Fair 
furnishes the occasion of a sort of annual picnic to many of 
the European officials and non-officials of the neighbouring 
districts. They remain in it for nearly a week when it is 
in its full swing. All sorts of amusements are got up for their 
entertainment. They have their races and balls, their cricket 
and Badminton. A city of canvas is improvised with their 
shdmidnds and tents pitched in lines running parallel to each 
other, with large spaces between to serve for roads. The 
shdmidnds are generally placed in front of the tents, and 
below them are spread beautiful carpets on which are placed 
chairs and sofas as if in a drawing-room. Each camp is_ charm- 
ingly decorated with an abundance of flower pots artistically 
arranged. It is fancifully illuminated at night with lamps and 
Chinese lanterns suspended from the trees with which the 
place abounds, and the whole scene wears the aspect of fairy 
land. Turning for a moment from the m&a to the temple 
of Hatihar Nath, on the morning of the day of the full moon, 
we find the gate of the quadrangle surrounding it besii^ed 
by a throng of earnest devotees, each struggling with the 
VOL. CX,] l8 
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Other to effect an entrance. This sarj^Ing crowd presents the 
appearance of an impenetrabte mass which completely blocks 
the passage,^ and the bulk of it have to be content with simpiy 
pelting against the wall, ov|r the gate, a small earthen vessel 
containing the water of the sacred river intended to be ppnred 
on the head of the God, who, it seems, is credited with taking 
4ho wish for the deed. 

Islam is not behindhand in the matter of such gatherings. 
The melds at Monair and Phulwari are both of Mahomedan 
origin. The latter celebrates the anniversary of the birth of > 
the Prophet, and is held on the Urth and I 2 th of the Hijree 
month of Rabi>u]>swal, on the occasion of the Mahomedan 
festival of Foteha-doae-dohum. Phulwari has gathered round 
it an aroma of sanctity from its being the seat of a long line 
of Shahs, or spiritual preceptors, reputed for their piety and 
learning and credited with miraculous powers. On the occasion 
in question prayers are offered, the memory of the Prophet is 
blessed, and verses from the holy Scriptures are recited under the^ 
presidency of the Shah. But the part of the programme at such 
religious meetings which forms the* source of the greatest 
popular attraction is, as with the Capuchins, the exhibition of 
holy relics, such as a hair believed to be from the beard of 
Mahomet. The sufistn (liberalism^ of the Shah of Phulwari,’ 
permits the introduction of music at these religious services, 
and the feelings of the Shah and of his congiegation are 
generally wotked up to such a pitch that it is not an uncom- 
mon phenomenon to witness the voluntary or involuntary 
contortions and gesticulations habitual to the Puritans of old. 
Hindus join with the followers of Islam in flocking to these 
assemblies. In course of time they began to attract such 
large crowds that shop-keepers and public purveyors saw their 
opportunity and seized upon it to their advantage. 

The other mila^ also Mahomedan in its inception, is the 
one known as Ghazi Mia’s mila, and takes place at 
Mosair on a Sunday in the month of Jeyt, lasting for 
one day only. Shop-keepers from Dinapur, Patna, Chupra 
and Arrah come there and hold their stalls on the Eastern- 
side, and sometimes, for want of accommodation, on the other 
sides, of the pond attached to the ’famous mausoleum of 
Monair, noted for its beauty and antiquity and known as 
Mahdum Sahib's Durgeh, These stalls and booths are mostly 
for the ^le of sweetmeats, fruits, toys and articles of feminihe 
toilette prized by the rustic dames of the adjoining villages, 
who, clothed in their best attire, go out holiday-making with 
the men whenever a fair is held in their neighbouroood. 
I^ags called Ghazi Mia^s, from which the mila has taken its 
came, are planted on the eastern side of the pond wMcb, by 
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a: ijubterr^ean aqueduct, used to receive, vidieo ne<»ssaty» fio 
acceMipu'. of water front the river Sone. The rode musfo of. 
the country is discoursed from tinder these flags, and tbe 
complete transformation of the scene in the course of a single 
day .from. death*like silence and dull dreaminess to obstre* 
perous mirth and crowded jollity reminds one of the mediaeval 
tales of fairy transmutations effected by the magician's wand. 
It, is a hoteworthy peculiarity of these gatherings, and one 
which, auids a greater romance to them, that they are frequented 
more. largely by the women even than by the men. 

After this imperfect sketch of the environments of village 
life, let us next survey some of the principal classes composing 
the rural population. Though the most prominent figure in the 
village community is unquestionably the peasant, he has been 
of late, during the discussions in connection with the Bengal 
Tenancy Act and the Cadastral Survey, so often before the 
public, that he may be dismissed with a bare mention. His 
life of patient labour and suffering, his state of chronic indebt- 
edness and poverty, his relations with the zemindar and the 
money-lender, and in some cases the exactions of the former 
and the cunning with which he tries to evade or the courage 
to stand against them, have become familiar to every one 
conversant with the literature of the legislation in question. 
In some rare instances, the oppressive attitude of his landlord 
has developed in him,.qualities which have not only made him 
the trusted representative of his fellow villagers in their 
struggles against the zemindar, but have strained to the utmost 
the powers of our legislature to protect the interests of the 
landholding class. We have seen the entire tenantry follow- 
ing the lead of these village Itlampdens and unfurling the 
standard of revolt by acts of open defiance of the landlord. 

Tke Bunya, — The person next in importance to the cultiva- 
tor or producer is the Bunya, or the person who forms the first 
link .in the chain of agency which conveys the surplus produce 
of one place to the consumer at a far off one. He may be 
seen of a morning leading his pack-bullocks laden with 
gr^^ or pulse, chillies or jaggery, to a neighbouring market, 
oY.the nearest Railway Station. Sometimes, when he has no 
bullocks of his own, or when he is rich enough to make 
p^tchases on a large scale, he entrusts the commodity bought 
b^. jjlm: to the carrier, who takes it on his own bullocks to its 
dej^fiRtion. 

or Shtf^urd. — ^The Gaureri w the shepherd 
' in thb'SJbictest sense of the term. It is the calling of his caste 
tb sheep and he generally follows that avocation. Bui 

It'Tsrsi^doui that he has a flock of his own to tend. The 
; j^o^iisiop .of a flock means some capital, but the cirCum’ 
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stances of the Gaurtri are generally so abjeet, that It is with 
the greatest difficulty that he manages to keep body and soul 
together from year’s end to year’s end. In very rare and 
exceptional cases, however, he happens not only to be the 
owner of the sheep, but is moreover in a position to engage 
others to keep them. As a rule he tends the flocks of other 
people on a pay which varies with different localities and 
individuals and averages between eight annas and two rupees 
a month, in addition to a quantity of some sort of food grain 
or its equivalent in money, which he gets daily as his sob> 
sistence allowance. Sometimes he is paid in kind ; that is 
to say, he gets half the outturn of wool on the occasion of 
every sheep-shearing, which generally takes place thrice a 
year, once in Kartic (October or November), once in Falgoon 
(Februay or March), and again in Asar (June or July). Be- 
sides his share of the wool, he may take the milk, if any, 
left after the nourishment of the young of the ewes in his 
charge. But though the milk and the Ght (clarified butter) 
made from it are in great request in towns and other centres 
of civilisation on account of their medicinal properties, there 
is hardly any demand for them in the country, and conse- 
quently the gain to the gaureri fiom this source, whether as 
recognised allowance or as illicit perquisite, is more nominal 
than real. However much he may be steeped in poverty, 
an Indian is seldom without the luxury of a family more or 
less large. But what he gets barely suffices for his own main- 
tenance, and his womenkind have to find employment as day 
labourers either in weeding the fields, in transplanting the seed- 
lings, or in reaping the crops when ready. And when the crops 
are reaped, tlfiey try to eke ‘out their miserable livelihood by 
gleaning. 

Whatever the nature of his pay, the duties of the gaureri 
are almost always the same. He is entrusted with the flock 
by his master, and is responsible to him for their safe custody 
and keeping. The sheep live entirely by grazing, and the 
main business of the shepherd is to find suitable pastures for 
them. These are found in fields when they are bare, affer the 
harvest is gathered, or when they lie fallow, and in waste lands 
or on hill-sides when the fields are sown with crops. As the 
dung of the sheep is considered to be one of the most fertilis- 
ing of manures, when the sheep are quartered in a bare field, 
the owner of it has to reward the shepherd by giving him his 
food for the day, vig., a pound or a pound and a half of rice or 
some other food grain. But this quantity is often regulated 
by the number of the sheep that he brings to graze on the 
land. Frequently the Gaureri has to go to places far away 
from his home that of his master in search of pasturage for 
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h!s ftoek. It $ometim^B bap^sa that many ganreria'from netgh; 
bouring and distant villages congregate together oh thh same 
comnaon, considerably remote from the habitations of man ; 
and there the shepherds improvise a temporary fold where mah 
and beast find refuge from the inclemency of the weather. 
Here they remain for days and weeks together, till the grazing 
grounds are exhausted, when they break up their abode and 
seek “ fresh fields and pastures new.” The Barabar Hills in 
the district of Gya and the surrounding lands at their foot form 
such an annual resort, after the rains, for flocks from villages far 
and near. In some cases the flocks which the Gaureri has thus 
to feed and tend consist of sheep belonging, not to one, but to 
several individuals. The habits of these shepherds remind one 
of the nomadic tribes of Central Asia, and probably also of 
our primitive forefathers, going about with their flocks, now 
pitching their tents at one place and now at another, till the 
country round is denuded of its green garniture. 

Besides the usual business of his class, the Gaureri finds as 
frequently a useful occupation in the manufacture of blankets, 
either on his own account, or as an employee of others. The 
material used in making them is the wool of the sheep, which 
is greatly valued for this purpose, and is sold at some places, 
as in parts of the Gya district, at if seer per rupee. The 
blankets are prepared by manual labour, with the help of 
a sort of hand-loom, and are largely used both as an article of 
dress and as bedding by the lower orders of the people who can 
afford to enjoy this luxury. Unless, however, an improved 
system is introduced in the manufacture of the blanket, the 
encroachments of western civilisation threaten, in no dis- 
tant future, to strangle an industry conducted on such archaic 
lines. Warned by the fate of other similar manufactures, 
the Indians, should, in this instance, take time by the forelock, 
or *lse this useful industry which forms the means of livelihood 
of thousands, will go the way of its predecessors which have 
perished in their unequal struggle for existence with mills and 
machinery. Already an improved plan of making blankets 
is being followed in our jails ; but as Government wisely steers 
clear of competition with private enterprise, and as the pro- 
duct of prison-labour is not the inexpensive article in ordinary 
use among the common people, this handicraft has not as yet 
’ been prejudicially affected to any appreciable extent. 

Cowherd . — ^Time and social conservatism have not suc- 
.:i^eded, even in Behar, in impressing the character of a caste on 
. those who were originally entrusted with the duties of the 
^xowberd. One of the reasons at least is not far to seek. The 
nature of these duties being comparatively light, they are 
generally assigned to those who, from old age or boyhood, are 
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unfit for more * active work. They consist iij taking ont' the 
'cattle of the villagers in the morning to graze in some adjacent 
common daring the day and bring them back to the honsos of 
their owners in the evening. They have, moreover, to milk 
them whenever necessary, and for these duties they are paid 
from two to three annas a month for each head of cattle. In 
the case of goats, however, the allowance is only an anna for 
each animal. Besides the usual monthly stipend a perquisite is 
granted to them in the shape, of food or money on the occasion 
of feasts aiid.iestivafter^ 

^^^^PhtrUfalla or Fisherman .— his clan calling, of plying 
"TOats and fishing in the river, water-course or pool, the Malla, 
like many of the other residents of the village, combines a 
variety of occupations to eke out the slender and precarious 
subsistence derived from his ancestral vocation. As for the 
business of boatman, this he gets seldom, except when his 
village is in the neighbourhood of a river which is large enough 
and in a locality important enough to support a permanent 
ferry, or in which a ferry has to be kept up during the rainy 
season when it is not fordable, or except when he finds such 
employment in riparian towns away from his home. Like 
many, of his co-villagers, he is often also the tenant of some 
land, which he cultivates. His women, too, like others of 
^their social standing, work for wages in the fields or assist 
thdr husband or son in the agricultural operations of their 
own farm. Sometimes their business is as coolies to carry 
the surplus commodities of the village to the nearest market 
or Railway station. 

Modern civilisation has made its aggressive inroads even on 
such remote outskirts of society as Rural Behar, and won for 
labour new fields of employment which afford remunerative 
work even to the Malla. The use of kunkur lime for archi- 
tectural purposes in towns has widened the sphere of'rhis 
usefulness, and given him an additional means of livelihood. 
A brisk business in getting out kunkur from the beds of rivers 
which abound in it and its conversion into lime has sprung up 
of late, and the Malla alone is employed in the operation 
of dredging to extract it. For every hundred cubic feet of 
kunkur so taken from the river and stacked on its bank, he 
gets in some localities Re. i and annas 4 , and for ' the saihe' 
quantity carried to the nearest Railway station, as at Beld, 
on the P. G. S. Railway, at a distance of a little more than . 
two miles from the river side, the charge for cartage is Rs. 3«v4*;.' 
Besides the amount paid to the Malla and the carter, the 
owner of the riparian estate has to be paid an annual fM foi^ 
.the liberty to dredge for kunkur from a specified portion of 
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The growth of this new industry has given employment to 
various classes of labourers, especially to the women 9f the 
lower orders of the people. Those living in the vicinity of 
Railway stations are engaged in loading the kunkur in Railway 
trucks .of different carrying capacities of from 340 to 462 
maunds at some stations, at a rate ranging between 12 and 14 
annas per truck for a given distance^ Sometimes the women 
pick out the kunkur from the sandy banks of the rivers and • 
carry it themselves, either to the nearest Railway station or 
to some place half way to it, whence it is again carted away 
to the former for conveyance by rail. 

Th* Bur^ (OatpenUr). — Even the simple requirements of 
rural life in Behar demand the services of a carpenter and a 
smith, and there is hardly a village or a group of neighbouring 
villages which is without them. Two paseris of grain of each 
of the three principal crops of the year, viz., the Autumn, 
Winter and Spring (Bhadoi, Khareef and Rabbi), are given to 
the carpenter by every agriculturist as his wages for the 
year, in addition to a bundle of sheaves of corn, not less than a 
paseri, which he gets when he goes to the fields at the reaping 
season of each of the crops. To obviate the chance of any 
dispute which might arise in estimating the quantity of 
sheaves that he is entitled to receive, the whole of his dues 
are sometimes commuted into nine paseries of grain, three of 
each description, seven kutckd seers making a paseri. His 
services consist in making the plough and other implements of ^ 
husbandry, such as the handles of the spade, sickle, kodari, 
khurpa and kkurpi, of wood supplied by the agriculturist. 
These generally last for a year ; but he has to repair them, if 
necessary, in the course of it, without any further charge. 
Besides this, he has also to do all the carpenter’s work in the 
making and putting up of the Ldthd, which is a lever on a 
fulcrum — a rude device for drawing water from the well for 
purposes of irrigation. When he is employed on any work 
unconnected with agriculture, the peasant has to give him, on 
account of his day’s labour, 2^ seers (kutcha) of either rice 
or coarse flour, with a little salt and condiments for two meals, 
besides two annas in cash. When he does the work of other 
people, he works on a daily wage of four annas. 

The Lohar {BlacksmitK), — Like the carpenter, the village 
smith is also intimately connected with agricultural labour. 
He has the making of the .plough-shares and the blades of 
Other agricultural implements, with iron furnished by the hus- 
bandman. As a year’s work is sufficient to wear them out, 
there is a perennial recurrence of the necessity for the exercise 
of his, as of the carpenter’s, art. Like the carpenter, too, he is 
paid in kind and gets so many pastries of produce for each 



.^the three principal crops. Besides the making drike tPtdk 
of husbandry, he has also to repair them whenever required. 
'As. the Behar peasant finds it easier to pay in corn than in 
money, he gives the Lobar a certain quantity of grain for 
work not connected with cultivation. 

Here we bring this fragmentary account to a close, with the 
adjuration of the poet : — 

' - ’ " Let not Ambition mock their useful toil. 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with-a disdainful smile. 

The short ahd simple annals of the poor.” 

A. C. GHOSE. 



Art. I 11 .~A LITTLE-KNOWN MADRAS DISTRICT. • 

S ITUATED half way between Bombay and Cape Comorin, 
South Canara forms the most northerly of the Madras 
districts, occnpyinsj the western portion of the Peninsula. 

Geographically, the district is of peculiar interest, for the 
latitude of its chief town, Mangalore, is at the extreme end- 
of the arc of parallel which is nearer to the Equator than any 
similar arc that has been measured in any part of the Globe. 
South Canara is essentially a fcrestal district, the slopes of the 
Western Ghfits, and even the plains lying within Canarese 
boundaries, being clothed with dense forests of magnificent 
timber, whose growth is stimulated hy a copious rainfall, 
the average of which is at least 147 inches, or higher than that 
of any other district in Southern India. That the people 
understand Ijow to make use of this abundant natural wealth, 
is clear, to some extent, from the fact that minor forest pro- 
duce is extensivel}' used for the manuring of the 500 odd 
square miles of land under rice cultivation in the district. In 
an ever-green and deciduous forest region, it is natural to find 
a witle and useful vaiiety of timbers of commerce, and teak, 
blackwood, sandal-wood, ebony, cinnamon, &c., are common 
in all parts of the di.strict. Within recent years the timber 
iinlustry h^s been considerably developed through the exer- 
tions of fhc Fore-'t Deparimetit, and a large and growing 
exportation is constantly taking place to Bombay, Mysore, 
and to several parts of ihe Madras Presidency. Such pioduce 
as pepper, cocoa-nuts, areca-nuts, ginger, myrabol.ims, carda- 
moms and sugarcane are also common, and their collection 
and cultivation afford employment at certain seasons to large 
numbers of poor people. Even in the matter of therapeutic 
plants. South Canara is eminently well off. 

The forests arc the home of the bison, elephant, tiger, sambur, 
cheetah, black bear and hyaena. The handsome large red .squir- 
rel of the woods, the pretty little mouse deer, and the curious 
Indian .scaly ant-eater are to be found in the jungles and ghdt 
forests. Crocodiles — not the mugger of Bengal rivers — are 
common in all the larger streams, and the boa constrictor grows 
to a greater size tlian el.sewheic in' the Peninsula. Its fat is 
esteemed by the natives as a valuable and unfailing specific for 
the most obstinate of cutaneous disorders. The entomologist, 
the ornithologist and the pisciculturist would revel in delight 
over the treasures that this rich region holds. Snipe, duck 
and teal are plentiful, and the plover ranges all along the 
coast. The lordly inasheer and the snake-like ophioctphalus 
VOL. Cx.J 19 
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swarm in the streams, while tasty pomfret and seer, and 
« humbler mackerel and sardine are caught at sea and in the 
estuaries. In fact, the hauls of the last two are at times so 
heavy that, to quote a certain witty London sub-editor, 
** Peter’s record is frequently broken.’* The surplus of these 
hauls goes to make an excellent manure. 

South Canara is not among the happy countries that have 
no history. It must at one time have formed part of the 
ancient Dravidian Kingdom of Chera, mentioned in Asoka’s 
rock-cut inscriptions of the third century B. C., and its present 
name is undoubtedly a misnomer. By what curious accident 
of history it lost its real Tuluva identity is unknown. Ancient 
polyandrous customs ; the existing Aliya Santaria system of 
inheritance, whereby property descends in the female line from 
mother to daughter ; the legend that the land was reclaimed 
from the sea by Parasu Rama, all go to show that it belonged 
to the ancient Kingdom of which Malabar itself was a portion. 
The most ancient written account which we find of South 
Canara is that contained in the Holy Scriptures. In the Third 
Book of Kings, Chapter X, we have an account of the riches 
and glories of Solomon and of the abundance of spices brought 
to him by the Queen of Sheba.* 

There is sufficient historical evidence to warrant the belief 
that most of these spices went from the maritime region which, 
in modern times, has come to be known as South Canara. 
Pliny, Ptolemaios, Indicopleustes and other very early writers, 
in recording the commercial relations ti^at subsisted in the 
earliest days of the Chiistian era between Greece, Egypt and 
Arabia on the one hand, and the Malabar Coast on the other, 
make frequent allusion to Nitrias' (modern Mangalore), 
Kallianpur (a great port, which, according to Indicopleustes, 
exported brass and blackwood and cloth, and had a King of 
its own, with a community of Christians under a Persian* 
Bishop), and to other Canarese ports which are still outlets for 
the commerce of the district. From the yth to the l6th century 
when the Portuguese power reached the zenith of its greatness, 
the Moors monopolised the trade with South Canara. They 
fell back, but not without a long and heroic struggle, before 
the irresistible might of the then greatest of European nations, 
the nation which, mainly through the genius of Prince Henry, 
the Navigator, was enabled to deprive Genoa and Venice of 
the privilege of being the exclusive distributors of eastern 
commerce to European markets. The long Moorisli connec- 
tion with South Canara is still evidenced by the enterprising 

* The identific.'Uion of the country of the Queen of Sheba with Malabar 
is, we fear, unsustainable." Ed. C, R 
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Moplah and Navayat communities, the former of whom are 
the result of unions between Arab sailors and native women,' 
while the latter are the descendants of a little colony of Mussul- 
mans that fled in the early part of the 8th century from the 
province of Iran to the Malabar Coast in order to avoid the 
persecution of a tyrannous ruler. 

Early in the i6th century, the Portuguese put in an appear-, 
ance on the coast of South Canara and gradually made them- 
selves masters of the whole of the trade of the coast, completely 
crippling the maritime power of the Mohamedans in the Indian 
Ocean, and unconsciously paving the way for that great union 
between the East and the West which has already been produc- 
tive of such benefit to the world, and is destined to be produc- 
tive of yet a great deal more so long as what the Germans have 
happily described as the Eastern Trend goes on and helps to 
unite nations now alien in thought, religion, customs and man- 
ners, language, and large-hearted, cosmopolitan sympathy. It 
was her heroic age when Poitugal discovered this splendid and 
priceless* gem of Asia, and valiantly and heroically did her 
sons fight to wrest the prize from those who had so long held 
possession of it. The struggle for commercial supremacy in 
the Indian seas was a bitter and protracted one, but in the end 
victory remained with the European, and the late Sir William 
Hunter, describing the issue, observes with much truth, 
the swift audacity of the hero-nation forms an epic com- 
pared with which our own early labours are plain prose.’* 

O.icc the Poituguese had established their commercial supre- * 
macy, they began to levy a kind of tribute of grain at all the 
coast ports. The policy which they shaped out for their 
guidance and for the preservation of their Eastern interests and 
pos.sessions was, firstly, to hold a monopoly of the sea-borne 
trade of the coast, maintaining for that purpose a large fleet 
and erecting factories at the various important ports along the 
coast of Africa and India; secondly, to conclude treaties with 
the Native Princes, without taking possession of any large 
provinces, and thirdly, to propagate Christianity by all the 
means at their disposal. It was a short-sighted, and,' as it 
proved, a fatal policy. Christianity was repugnant to the deep- 
seated religious feelings of the Hindus and the Mohamedans 
alike, and the foreign traders, being associated with preachers 
and evangelists, fired by an ardent desire to spread the light 
©f the Christian Gospel, came gradually to foifeit the confi- 
dence, excite the suspicion and stir up the wrath of the Native 
rulers and inhabitants. Naturally enough, the Portuguese hold 
on their newly-acquired commercial privileges slackened, instead 
of becoming strengthened with time. The distance between 
Portugal and India was in those days dreadfully long, and those 
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•who had mapped out Portugal’s Asiatic policy for her were 
compelled to admit the impossibility, under existing conditions, 
of maintaining a sufficiently strong protective fleet in such 
distant and unfriendly waters'. Swift and glorious, ilierefore, 
as had been the rise of Portuguese power and dominion in 
.South Canara, as also along the entire coast, equally swift and 
in a far greater degree inglorious was its decline. Only the 
remnants, the fading embers of the fire of Portuguese greatness 
remained when the Etiglish appealed ii[)on the scene in the 
early years of the last century. An effort was, no doubt, made 
to fan those dying cmb(n's once more into flame ; but the effort 
was fruitless, and the power of Portugal passed away even as a 
tale that is told. Yet, in South Oanara, as in eveiy other foreign 
country in whicli they have settled, the Portuguese have left 
behind tiiem relics that will long survive, of their otice influen- 
tial and brilliant Eastern Empire. Roman Catholic Ciuirches 
and Chapels are dotted all over the district, and congregations 
worship in them who have the same bigoted attachment to 
their faith that cliaracterise the Rcunan Catholics of tlie Latin 
countries of Europe : in the most rural hamlets of the district, 
ryots and artisans go about bearing names that filled with 
lustre the most eventful pages in Portuguese hi'^tory ; aud in 
respect of many of their domestic beliefs anti siipoi stitions,. 
these Native Christians of South Canara serve to remind us 
from whom they imbibed most of their religious in'-tincts. 

* Not long after the arrival of the British in Soutli Canara, the 
district was convulsed by an invasion on the part of Tippu. 
This fearless but cruel and tyrannical .Mohammedan suspected 
the Christian converts of assisting tlie English against him.* 
This was too much for Tippu to endure, and a terrible perse- 
cution of the Christians ensued. In the course of a single night, 
60,000 of them were seized and forcibly dcpoited to Mysore. 
Their sufferings on the way were intense, and only a [)ortion 
readied Seringapatam, where the men were circumcised and 
the able-bodied selected for military service. The lands of tlie 
Christians were confiscated and their Churches destroyed. 
Many of them returned after the fall of Seringapatam, and their 
descendants, numbering over 70,000, now form one of the most 
prosperous sections of the community. 

In 1799, Seringapatam fell and the puissance of Tippu col- 
lapsed abruptly. In that year also, Captain (afterwards Sir 
Thomas) Munro became the first Collector of Canara. In 1834 
the Coorgs gave trouble, and, three years later, another little 
rebellion broke out. Since then peace has prevailed. In 1862, 
the district was split into two, for commercial reasons chiefly, 
and North Canara became a part of the Bombay Presidency, 
But, notwithstanding this administrative separation, there is 
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still a strong bond of sympathy between the inhabitants of the 
two halves of a province which Na'ture designed to be one, and’ 
it has been noticed that this bond has only become stionger 
with the growth of education and the spiead of enlightenment. 

The arcliaeolugical remains that exist in South Oanara, 
though by no means veiy ancient, are profoundly interesting. 
Of Jain relics, there exist bctlus^ or colossal statues of the “Great- 
Gawd Budd.'’ Only three of these are known to exist in the 
world, two being in Canara, one in Mysore. The hugest one 
is near Karakal in the former district. It is 41 feet 5 inches 
high and is said to weigh about 80 tons. Prominently situated 
on the top of a huge granite rock, on the margin of a pictures- 
que lake, it appeals to one’s fancy as fit emblem of a creed that 
was reverenced in India when the world was still j^oung. 
Mr. Walhouse, a former Judge of Mangalore, writing of it in 
Frasers Magazine \k\ 1875, ^^^ys : — Nude, cut from a single 
mass of granite, darkened by the monsoons of centuries, the 
vast statue stands uj)rioht with arms hanging straight, but not 
awkwardly, down the sides, in a posture of somewhat stiff but 
simple dignity. The form and lineaments are evidently the 
same with t 4 \ose which, from Ceylon to China and utmost 
Taitary, have handed down with unvarying tradition the habit 
as he lived of that most wondrous of mortals that ever wore 
flesh, Gautama Buddha ” 

We who have travelled are irresistibly reminded of the 
Buddha with the merciful countenance who sits, facing the 
ocean, on an eminence in Kamakura, the Japanese town, not 
far from Yokohama ; only there, the teacher is enrobed, while 
here in southern India he stands “sky-clad.” Once every sixty 
years the scattered Jains gather at Karakal from all quarters 
and bathe tlie colossus with cocoanut oil. 

Other Jain remains in South Canara are the Bastis^ or tem- 
ples, always most picturesquely located, and the beautiful 
StambhaSy or pillars, one of which, the most elegant, is about 
fifty feet high. It is of stately grace, and the carving is elegant, 
intricate a. id most delicately wrought. 

Although Canaresc is the official language of the district, 
Tulu, the vehicle of expression of the ancient Tiiluva, is spoken 
by nearly half the population. It is in this language that the 
sacted books of the Havik Brahmins of the Northern Taluk of 
Kundapur are written, showing that the language was in vogue 
in the eighth century A. D., when the early Brahmin colonists 
arrived in the district. The Hindu population of South Canara 
forms to-day' 8f68 per cent, of the whole ; the Mussulmans, 
10*60 ; the Christians 675 and the Jains 0*97, 

Just as in the adjoining province of Malabar, the worship of 
Bhutas or demons prevails largely. The devil dance, the invo- 
cation of tutelar deities, serpent worship and other customs all 
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go to show the Dravidiaiiism of the mass of the people. The 
Brahmins of the district are split into twelve sub-divisions, the 
fairest and comeliest of whom are the Haviks who are said to 
owe their colour to their residing for many generations in the 
comparatively cool shade of the areca-nut gardens/* Then, 
theie are the Bunts, the wariior class of old, corresponding to 
the Nairs of Malabar. These Bunts are now the chief land- 
owning and cultivating class. They are a fine stalwart race, 
with a sturdy independence of manner, fond of outdoor sports, 
football and buffalo racing chiefly, but more than all else, cock- 
fighting. Numerous other castes and tribes go to make up 
the motley population of the district. The Koragars, or basket 
makers, were held in such contempt that till lately one sub- 
division of the tribe dared not spit on the ground, and wore a 
shell round the neck into which shell they had to spit. The 
women of another sub-division are still given to clothing them- 
selves with the utmost sparsity in a raiment of leaves freshly 
gathered every morning for llie purposes. The Billavas, or the 
toddy drawers of the district, have singular customs. Sexual 
license before marriage is permitted within the caste, provided 
themaniage ceremony afterwards is different frefm that which 
characterises the marriage of a virgin. The difference lies in 
the woman's having to be first married to a plantain tree, after 
which the ceremony of joining hands is carried out without the 
pouring of water. The Mogers, or Tulu fishermen, are also 
another interesting Hindu tribe, Vaishnavite by religion. 
Among them, if a man wishes to dissolve his marriage, he has 
only to go to the maternal uncle of his .wife, tell him that he 
has divorced her, strike three blows on a tree^^ and pay him the 
modest sum of Rs. 1-4-0. The Native Christians of South 
Canara are a prosperous, independent community, though tliey 
have not yet quite shaken off the trammels of caste. The 
Jains of the district belong to the naked, or sky-clad, division. 
One of their customs is especially interesting. Tliey always fil- 
ter water carefully, in order not to destroy the animalcules in it. 

I have already shown that South Canara is a pastoral dis- 
trict, About 75 per cent, of its people derive a living from cul- 
tivation, rice being the staple produce. Cocoanutand areca-nut 
plantations, too, are plentiful. The wages of the farm hands 
are small, and average from 2 to 2% annas a day ; but no 
country owns such a prosperous peasantry as Canara, or shows 
such an air of pastoral comfort. The trade of the district is 
thriving and extensive, and, even in respect of manufactured 
industries, it is now coming into notice. In a few years, South 
Canara will be placed in railway communication with the rest 
of the Peninsula, and, when this takes place, the district will 
certainly come into the forefront of Madras provinces. 

Visitor. 



Art. IV.— JOHN COMPANY’S PADRES AND THEIR 

PARISH. 

T he Rev. H. B. Hyde has long been known in Calcutta as 
one of its most enthusiastic and hard-working anti- 
quarians : and his close association with our oldest Parish 
Church has been the means of throwing a flood of light upon 
some of tlie most obscure passages in the earl}^ history of the 
English ill I,ndia. His new volume, which he styles the 
‘^Parish of Bengal/** Is a veritable monument of industry 
and research, and we are more than ever reminded of the loss 
vve have sustained by his departure for Madras. Under the 
guise of a chronicle of the ecclesiastical events which preceded 
the building of the present St. John*s Church, we are afforded 
a series of animated sketches of Calcutta and Calcutta life 
during the century which opened in Europe with the Revolu- 
tion of 1689, and closed with the taking of the Bastille just a 
hundred years later. The result is one of the most entertain- 
ing books of old-world gossip we have encountered since we 
reluctantly closed tlie delightful pages of Dr. Busteed. 

To those who were privileged to listen to tlie admirable lec- 
tures delivered by Mr. Hyde a few months ago, there will be 
much that is familiar in the present compilation : but there is 
much also that is entirely new. That it will appeal to a wide 
circle of readers, we are confident, in spite of the proverbial 
indiffeicnce of Aiiglo-India to its past. For there are signs 
abroad that the Calcutta of to-day is repenting of its studied 
neglect and discourtesy towards the Calcutta of olden time. 
Like his forbears, the Englishman still betakes him to the 
East to make a fortune or to die of a fever : but he is no longer 
so absoibed in his profession and his pleasures as the case- 
hardened qui-hye of a byegone generation. The popularity 
of Dr. Bustced’s Echoes from Old Calcutta and of Sir William 
Hunter's memoir of the Thackerays tells its own tale : and 
the reproacli can no longer be justly levelled against the 
Anglo-Indian, that he lives entirely in the present, and has 
never a thought to cast behind him. And yet, notwithstanding, 
we wonder how many there are who are able to give a meaning 
to Mr. Hyde’s quaint title, or who are aware tliat for over a 
hundred years the entire Bengal Presidency formed one single 
parish. It was not, in fact, until the advent of Lord Cornwallis 

♦The Parish of Bengal: 167S to 1788: by the Key. H. R. Hyde, 
M. A., a Senior Chaplain on Her Majesty’s In<lian Ecclesiastical Establish- 
menr, Calcutta. Thacker, Spink and Co., 1^99. Puce, Rs, 4. 
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that in 1788 the Company’s Chaplains were appointed to 
stations where their ministry was fixed : and the arrangement, 
which to us seems so cumbrous and inconvenient, was the 
obvious and only possible one at the time of its creation. 

For our Empire iu India was a very small affair indeed in 
1667, wlien the London East India Company first resolved to 
provide their scattered settlements in Bengal with a Chaplain.* 
The head-quarters of the English merchants lay at Hooghly. 
Hard by at Chinsurah, and almost within a stone's throw, the 
Dutch were striving with them for the custom of the subjects of 
the Nabob. Still more formidable was the organized opposition 
of the interlopers,” who were making strenuous efforts to 
share in the large profits of the trade, and were presently to 
oust the London Company from its pride of place. Among 
these interlopers or private traders was a notable young 
beginner” of the name of Thomas Pitt, fellow of a 

haughty, huflfying daring temper,” destined in after-years to 
be Governor of Fort St. George, to discover the finest 
diamond in the world, and to be the progenitor of two of 
England's greatest statesmen. Outsitlc Hooghly, a few isola- 
ted factories at Dacca, Halasore, (Jossimbazar, Patna and 
Rajmehal made up the sum total of the English possessions 
in I 5 e»igal, Where Calcutta now greets the world with her 
amazing medley of Western opulence and Eastern squalor, 
there stood three obscure villages ; and twenty-three years 
had yet to elapse before Job Charnock was to establish himself 
at Suttanuttee, after a scries of bcwildeiing jiltempts to settle 
at such unsuitable spots as Ilidgelee, Oolooberriah and even 
Chittagong, It was thus into a very mo^lcst cure of souls that 
the Court of Directors, after ten years’ discussion and procras- 
tination, inducted their first Chaplain on the 2iul November 
1677. The man upon whom their choice fell was John Evans, 
of Jesus College, Oxfoid, who was to hold his office for four- 
teen years, and to adorn the 13 ishopric of Bangor for as many 
more. 

He must have sailed for India witliin a month of his appoint- 
ment, for his arrival at Hooghly, with his wife and sister-in-law 
and two children, is recorded on the 23rd June, 1679. His new 
parishioners appear, from all accounts, to have fallen far below 
the standard which tlie Company expectetl from its servants : 
and, in the September following the arrival of Evans, Streynsham 

• In 1^77, the following six Chnplnincies constituted the whole of the 
London Company’s existing or projected ecclesiastical establishment — 
Surat, Foit St. George, Bantam, Bombay, St. Helena, and the Hay (by 
which collective name the settlements in Bengal were known) : but no 
appointment had apparently been made up to that date to the factories 
of the Bay, and Mr. Hyde, in the course of his indefatigable lesearches, 
has been unable to light upon any such. 
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Master, the President of Fort St George, was despatched to the 
Bay “ to regulate and set in order what he should find amiss/' 
The result of his visit was the promulgation of a numher of 
disciplinary orders : and, as absence from public prayers 
constituted one of the offences for which penalties were 
ordained, it is to be hoped that, as a consequence, the little 
factory Church, which the minister lost no lime in building, 
rejoiced in a larger congregation than the stocks which were 
prescribed as the alternative to divine worship. 

In October, 1681, there reached Hooghly VVilliam Hedges, 
the specially-appointed Agent and Governor of the London Com- 
pany, to whose diary we are indebted for many interesting side- 
lights upon the Indian career of Evans. Matthias Vincent, the 
chief of the Factory, had fallen into disfavour with his masters on 
account of his trafficking with interlopers^' and his diabolical 
acts with Braminees and Hedges’ instructions were to seize 
him and send him forthwith as a prisoner to England. Vincent 
at once removed to safer quarters at (Jhinsurah, where he joined 
Pitt in trading on his own account : and Hedges started for 
Dacca in the vain hope of inducing the Nabob to order the 
expulsion of the interlopers. Evans accompanied him, and 
in a letter from Dacca which bears date the 5th December, 
1682, he chronicles the deaths of his two children and of his 
sister-in-law, who had married John Byam, Chief of the Balasore 
Factory. His wife was apparently wiih him, for he observes 
that she is grown exceeding Fatt : " and she lived to return 
with him to England and to survive him by nearly ten years. 
Christmas was spent with Job Charnock at Cossiinbazar, and 
by the end of the year the party returned to Hooghly. We have 
also records of visits of Evans to Balasore, the first being as 
early as April 1679, and the second in the following year. But, 
in spite of the assiduity with which he devoted himself to his 
clerical duties, the Company could not forgive his friendship with 
such notorious interlopers as Littleton, the Pitts,* and Alley, 
Hedges reports that Agent Beard, Mr. Evans, the minister, 
and Mr. Trenclifeild were very often in company with the 
Interlopers, especially ye two latter who are seldom out of their 
company.** And it must be confessed that Evans’ object in 
such association was to make money. 

Mucii invective has been hurled against this remarkable man 

* He was named as guaidian to the son of Jolm Pitt in th'^ latter’s will. 
John Put, who was at the time of his death in 1706 C insul-Gineoil of tiie 
Enj^Hsh nation on the coast of Giionnandell and Piesident of the new 
Company at Masulipatam, was cousin of the more fam >its Thoinas Put. 
George Morton Pitt, the boy to whom Evans was guardian, wis President 
of Fort St. George from 1730 to 1735, and a Member of Parliament, an 
died in 1756. 
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on the ground that he amassed a fortune by trading in unautho- 
rized goods against the regulations of the Company. But let us 
for a moment consider the surroundings amid which he lived. 
His salary was fixed at fifty pounds a year, and he was to receive 
fifty pounds more as a gratuity, if he gave satisfaction to the 
Council of ^*the Bay.” We may smile at the scale of remunera- 
tion which was then sufficient to attract an Englishman to 
the gorgeous East : but those were days when the salary of a 
factor ranged from £20 to £40 a year, and a writer was deem- 
ed to be passing rich on j^io. It need hardly be said, however, 
that there were other methods of making a fortune open to them. 
They were permitted to add to their official incomes by 
private trading in those commodities which were not the mono- 
poly of the Company, and were, moreover, privileged to draw 
considerable sums from the public treasury for diet-m<»ney, 
attendance, and the like. Still, at this point their perquisites 
ended: and the temptation to make yet a little more was 
irresistible. The Company fulminated in vain against such 
breaches of trust. Of all the crimes which a man could com- 
mit in tho<!e days, the two most heinous in the eyes of the 
Court of Directors were for a private merchant to trade in 
India in their articles of commerce without a license, and for a 
covenanted servant of theirs to aid and abet such flagitious 
proceedings. And yet there was not a servant of the Company 
who had not done, and did not do, the one or the other, 
Evans followed the example of those around him. He per- 
mitted himself to make friends among the English traders, who 
evaded the Company’s monopoly by shipping from foreign 
ports, and was thus enabled to effect more than one successful 
investment. So successful, in fact, was he that he aroused 
the jealousy of the expiring London Company, and he was 
dismissed from their service by the Court’s letter of the 22nd 
January, 1691-92, ‘^Mr. Evans,” they wrote, “ having betaken 

himself so entirely to merchandizing, we are not willing to 
allow him any further salary or allowances after the arrival of 
our two ministers we are now sending you.” 

Meanwhile, he had been helping to make history. The 
years 1686 to 1690 were a stormy crisis in the fortunes of 
the Bengal factories. The hostility of the Nabob’s Foujdar 
at Hooghly led to a sharp skirmish : and after a gallant 
defence, Job Charnock had been compelled to withdraw ^'all ye 
Right Honourable Company’s concerns and our own.” On his 
way down the river, he halted at Siittanuttee (upon which even 
then he had cast his eye) and negotiated in vain for peace. 
But the Nabob’s troops came nearer and nearer ; and, while 
Charnock was doing what he could to hinder their progress 
by demolishing all the forts within his reach, Captain Niohol- 
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son was sent to take possession of the island of Hidgelee. 
Then followed the occupation of Hidgelee and its siege by 
‘‘Abdul Summud, the Nabob’s buxy,” the hasty retreat to 
Suttanuttee, the removal of the agency to Balasore, and 
finally the forcible transportation of the entire English settle- 
ment in Bengal to Madras by Captain Heath, whose six 
months’ mad cruise around the Bay in search of a site to 
take the place of Hooghly reads more like a romance than 
like sober fact. 

In all these perils and disasters the sturdy Welsh Chaplain 
and his wife bore their part : but they did not apparently return 
with Charnock to the Bay in July 1690, and were still at 
Fort St. George, when the Council received the news of the 
“ trading parson’s ” dismissal. Evans seems to have been 
refused permission to leave the Presidency, and his depar- 
ture in June 1693 'vas to all intents and purposes an escape 
from custody. He made his way to Suttanuttee, where Francis 
Ellis had just succeeded the dead Charnock as chief of the Old 
Company. By him he was allowed to go on to Hooghly, 
in spite of the positive instructions received by him to 
detain the buissy politick Padre’’ until the arrival of Sir 
John Goldsborough, the ‘^Commissary Generali and Admirall 
of the East India Fleet ” and “ Chief Governor of the 
Right Honorable English East India Company's Affaires, ” 
who, like Hedges, had been sent out to crush the interlopers.* 
But the interlopers were now becoming too strong for the Old 
Company, and in 1698 were destined to supplant it altogether, 
Thej^ had for the present established themselves in the deserted 
factory at Hooghly, and were doing a thriving trade, thanks 
to Thomas Pitt, now member of Parliament for Old Sarum, 
who had reached Bengal in the October of 1693, was judi- 
ciously employing his lime in bribing the Nabob of Dacca. 
Evans did not, remain long, however, in their society. He had 
spent fourteen years in India and was anxious to return to 
England. Goldsborough was only too glad to facilitate his 
departure, and in February 1694, he sailed from Suttanuttee on 
Captain DoriilTs ship the Charles the Second, 

The subsequent career of “ the quondam Minister, but late 
great Merchant,” as the Court of Directors sarcastically call 

* Goldsborough was actually knighted by William the Third on 
his departure from England in i6qi 92 ; but it is worth noticing 
that the prefix of Sir is often erroneously applied to the names of early 
servants of the Company. As Sir William Hunter has pointed out in the 
introduction to his History of India (now alas J to remain unfinished), 
the factors in India habitually addressed each other in their leiters as 
Signor, a practice derived from the Levant merchants who were the chief 
founders of the East India trade : and the contraction of Signor into 
is more than sufficient to account for the error. 
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him in one of their letters, is full of interest. He took 
an active part in founding the two Societies familiarly 
known as the S. P. G. and the S. P. O.K., and in 1701 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Bangor, In 1716 he was trans- 
lated to the see of Meath, and died in 1724, leaving the 
wd'.oleofhis large fortune to Church purposes. There is an 
amusing referei^ce to him in a letter written by Thomas Pitt 
to Sir E. Littleton in 1701. I hear/* says Pitt, “ our old friend 
Doctor Evans is made Bishop of Bangor, alias Bengali, and 
’tis said by your means. I am glad you are soe much in love 
with Bishopps, that you contribute to the making of 'em, soe 
hope 5^011 Me send him home a superfine peice of Muslin to 
make him sleeves."’ Hedges gives Evans a bad character, and 
the redoubtable Dean Swift violently quarrelled with him in 
his later years over his behaviour to a ‘‘ poor curate.” Even 
Sir Henry Yule speaks of him as a questionable ecclesi- 
astic and a merchandizing padre." But Hedges was not a 
disinterested party, and tlie author of Gulliver would have 
picked a quarrel with the veriest saint on earth. Mr. Hyde, 
to whom is due the first complete and connected account of 
the career of the pioneer Chaplain of the Bay, has formed a 
very different estimate of his character: and there seems no 
reason why John Evans of Jesus College, Oxford, and Bishop 
of Bangor, should not claim a place as of right among the 
worthies annually commemorated by the patriotic Welshmen 
of Calcutta on St, David’s Day. 

We have dwelt at length upon the connection of Evans 
with tite “parish of Bengal,” for the reason that it affords 
an excellent illustration of the thoroughness of Mr. Hyde’s 
methods no less than of the value of his researches. 
Until the appearance of Mr, Hyde’s admirable article upon 
the First Bengal Chaplain in the Indian Church Quarterly 
Review^ there was little or nothing known of Evans or 
of his Indian life : and Mr, C. R. Wilson, in his Early Annals 
of the English in Bengal^ acknowledges his indebtedness 
to him for nearly the whole of his information upon the sub- 
ject. Mr. Hyde has been no less painstaking in his treatment 
of the lives of Evans’ successors. But of many there is, un- 
happily, little to record beyond the date of their arrival, 
followed, after an interval of a few months, by that of their 
death. The name, however, of one of them, Joseph Paget, 
who died at Dacca in 1724 at the age of twenty-six, derives 
special interest from the fact that his tomb was visited by 
Heber exactly a century later.* During these frequent inter- 

* The grave of Paget lies inmiiediately in front of a curious octagonal 
Gothic tower, surmounted by a cupola, and containing three plain slabs. 
Heber was told by the old Durwan of the burial ground that the latter was 
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regnumsyvve are told that the factory surgeons were ordered to 
read the prayers, and that when on one occasion the duty was 
undertaken by a Member of Council, that dignitary provided 
himself with a suit of black clothes for the purpose — so brilliant, 
apparently, was the costume of the factor in the days of Queen 
Anne. The Calcutta of- those days, according to that eigh- 
teenth century Sinbad, Captain Alexander Hamilton, was no- 
thing if not broad-minded. In Calcutta, ** he writes, “ all Re- 
ligions are freely tolerated but the Presbyterian, and that they 
browbeat. The Pagans carry their idols in Procession through 
the Town. ‘ The Roman Catholicks have their Church to lodge 
their idols in, and the Mahometan is not discountenanced : but 
there are no Polemics, except what are between our High 
Church Men and our Low, or between the Governor’s P.^rty 
and other private Merchants on Points of Trade." Hamilton 
could speak feelingly upon the latter subject, for he was himself 
a private merchant : and it was perhaps on that account that 
he found Calcutta so unnaturally inclined towards Scotchmen. 

Among these forgotten padres of the early settlement, the 
figures stand out prominently of Benjamin Adams and 
William Anderson, the builders of the first Presidency Church, 
which stood upon the site now covered by the west end of 
Writers' Buildings, In 1709 it was completed and solemnly 
dedicated to St. Anne, out of compliment (no doubt) to the 
royal ladj% whom, according to Pope, three realms obeyed, 
and who ‘^sometimes counsel took — and sometimes tea.*' 
For half a century, the Church remained the place of worship 
of the Settlement. It lost its tapering spire in the furious 
cyclone of 1737, 175^ it shared in the general destruc- 

tion of Calcutta by Surajah Dowlah, whom a recent Bengali 
historian has facetiously depicted as the mildest and most- 
humane of men. Among his manifold labours on behalf of the 
Church he loves so well, Mr. Hyde has discovered the parish 
register of St. Anne’s in duplicate at the India Office, and 
the whole of it has been transcribed and added to the records 
of St. John’s. 

Inseparably connected with the siege of Calcutta by “ Sir 
Roger Dovvler," as he is sometimes absurdly styled in the letters 
and papers of the period, are the names of Gervas Bellamy and 
Robert Mapletoft, the then incumbents of the Chaplaincy. 
Bellamy, who was the senior, had been in India since 1726 and, 
after setting the climate at defiance for thirty years, met his 

the tomb of ‘'Columbo Sahib, Companv-ka nuokiir.'* ** Who he can have 
been/* observes the uishop, “ I do not know ; Ins name does not sound 
like an Englishman's, but, as there is no inscription, the Beadle’s word is 
the only accessible authority.” Mr. Julian Cotton suggests that the 
mausoleum may be that of Clerembault, a Dutch Chief of the Company’s 
factory, who married to a Mohamedan wife, 
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death amid the horrors of the Black Hole. When the morning 
dawned (Holwell tells us) the brave old man was found dead 
with his son, the Lieutenant, hand in hand, near the southern- 
most wall of the prison. Equally gallant, and prevented by 
no fault of his own from sharing his colleague's fate, was 
Mapletoft, who did good work on the defences, and who perish- 
ed from privation and exposure at Fulta, whither he had been 
carried against his will. Mr. Hyde dwells with pardonable 
pride upon these two doughty Christians, the prototypes 
of many a gallant padre in the ranks of our modern military 
chaplains. The story of the cowardly flight of Governor 
Drake and the Members of Council is an ignoble one. As 
Voltaire took occasion to say in his most biting words, the 
Quaker was of a very different stamp from the fighting Admiral 
who fell in Nombre de -Dios Bay. But it is the first and only 
instance of its kind in the history of British India, and need 
not be recalled, except it be by way of contrast to the courage 
of those who remained behind to uphold the honour of the 
British name. To say, as Macaulay does, that “ the Fort was 
taken after a feeble resistance, is to cast an unmerited slur 
upon Holwell and the slender garrison of which he took 
command. As a matter of fact, the Fort was fiercely de- 
fended for some thirty hours, and the enemy’s own list of 
killed and wounded entirely negatives the assertion.* 

Foremost among the gallant band of Englishmen was John 
Buchanan, Captain in the Jlon'ble Company’s service, who held 
by the Fort when Minchin, the Commandant, deserted it, and 
who was the senior military officer to perish in the Black Hole. 
From a petition, dated the 9th of June, 1758, and filed in the 
Calcutta Mayor’s Court by Warren Hastings of Cossimbazar, 
gentleman, ” respecting the administration of the estate of 
his wife's late husband, Mr. Hyde has made the interesting 
discovery that Buchanan's widow, Mary, was none other than 
the first Mrs. Hastings, who died a year later at Cossimbazar, 
and whose tomb in the old Residency burying ground has been 
daubed with a brilliant blue by the Public Works Department.J- 
Mr. Hyde is of opinion that she was in all probability the 
daughter of Colonel Carolus Frederick Scott, the predecessor 
of Minchin as Commandant of the Company’s Forces. She 
must have been among the ladies who were sent on board the 
ships when the assault on the Fort became imminent ; and it 

♦ By the confession of Siirajah Dowlah’s own men, over 5,000 of their 
troops, tojjether with “ 80 jemadars and officers of consequence,*’ were 
killed in the attack upon ihe Fort from first to last. 

t A similar indignity has (one is soiry to learn) been offered to the 
cenotaph of Sir Thomas Munro at Gooty in Southern India, the walls of 
which have been coloured a gaudy pink by some unaesthetic individual in 
authority. 
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is more than likely that Hastings, who made his way down 
the Ganges to Fuita after his escape from Moorshedabad^ met 
her and, it may even be, married her in that dismal refuge. 
Mr. Hyde reminds us that this would not be the only marriage 
assignable to Fuita during the latter months of 1756 : and, 
although there are no records of English marriages in Ben- 
gal between February 20, 1756, and the beginning of 1758, it is 
at least certain that the little band of fugitives had a clergyman 
in their midst, even after Mapletoft’s death, in the person of 
Richard Cobhe, the Chaplain of Admiral Watson^s flagship, 
the Kent, and the shipmate of good doctor Ives, *' who made 
free use of his journals in the compilation of his curious con- 
temporary narrative. But whether Hastings was married to 
his first wife at Fuita or not, it is to Mr. Hyde that the cre- 
dit is due of establishing the identity of the lady. Hitherto 
she has always been erroneously described as the widow 
of Captain Dugald Campbell, an officer *who was acci- 
dentally shot at the capture of Budge-Budge, during the 
operations preceding winch the entry into Calcutta of the 
avenging army on the 2nd of January, 1757. 

On the return of the English to the Settlement, Cobbe suc- 
ceeded Bellamy and Mapletoft as incumbent of the parish of 
Bengal, but there is reason to believe that he never officiated 
publicly in Calcutta, on account of the disabling nature of the 
wounds received by him at the taking of Chandernagore, the 
memorable engagement in which, as the inscription upon his 
tomb in St. John’s Churchyard tells us, that gallant little mid- 
shipman Billy Speke “ lost his leg and life/’ O those who 
immediately followed Cobbe in the Chaplaincy, we may 
single out Henry Butler and William Hirst. The former 
went up-country on field service with Clive and was with 
the army, probably in Behar, when the conqueror of 
Surajah Dowlah returned to England in January, 1760. He 
appears to have been a commercial speculator as well as a cleric. 
But fortune did not smile upon him as she had done upon 
John Evans. His estate, which was considerably involved, 
was administered by his friend and creditor, Warren Hastings : 
and we read that among his effects were not only a good 
library of theology, but ten wigs and two gowns (let us hope 
both Geneva ones), fifteen sheep, a horse, two bullocks, and 
a palankeen. Butler’s fate would seem to have served as an 
awful warning to tlie cloth, for he is the only discoverable 
example (says Mr. Hyde) of a Bengal Chaplain of the last 
century who bought and sold goods for profit with his own 
hands. 

No less remarkable, although in a different way, was William 
Hirst, Fellow of the Royal Society, and Chaplain from 1762 
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to 1764. Hirst was quite one of the most accomplished men 
who have ever belonged to the Clergy of Bengal, and 
many a page in the transactions of the Royal Society bears 
witness to his scientific knowjedge and his literary attainments. 
He had visited Lisbon shortly after the earthquake of i^SSt 
and made a' careful study of the devastated city. Wliile 
staying at Government House, Madras, in June 1761, he was 
able to observe a transit of Venus, of which he sent a minute 
description to the Society : and to him also posterity is in- 
debted for accounts of the two violent earthquakes which 
convulsed Bengal in 1762. It fell to his lot to preach the 
sermon in commemoration of the 150 gallant Englishmen 
who were cruelly murdered at Patna by orders of Meer 
Cossim Ally in October, 1763, fighting desperately to the last 
with bottles and plates, in default of the knives and forks of 
which they had treacherously been deprived by their execu- 
tioner, the infanious renegade Reinhardt. Among the victims 
was Henry Lushington of the Civil Service, who owed his 
escape from death in the Black Hole to the ‘‘ refreshing 
draughts” he drew from Holwell’s shirtsleeves. He had after- 
wards been Clive’s Secretary, and in that capacity was the 
author of the /oli coggedge, the famous duplicate treaty on red 
paper, at the foot of which Admiral Watson’s name was forged 
by order of Olive, for the deception of Omichund.* The news 
of the masacre created a great sensation in Calcutta: and, in 
addition to the sermon, a fortnight’s general mourning was 
ordered, and a day of universal fasting. Hirst resigned 
the Chaplaincy in 1764, and for five years continued his scien- 
tific work at home. The manner of his death is shrouded in 
mystery ; for when, in 1769, the Bengtil Commission of Super- 
intendence was appointed, he was selected to accompany them, 
and neither he, nor they, nor their ship were heard of again. 

In the time of Hirst the place of St. Anne's had been 
taken by a Cliapel built on the south of the eastern gateway 
of the old Fort and abutting on the Black Hole. For three 
years after the recovery of Calcutta, Protestant Calcutta had 
worshipped in the Portuguese Church at Moorghihatta : but 
the construction of the new P'ort William afforded a site, 
and the Chapel was not only constructed, but dedicated, during 
the six months of Ho l well’s Presidentship. It remained the 

** WUen Watson was tolii of the fotgery on his death bed, he is said to 
have replied that, as there was so much iniquity among mankind, he did 
not wish to remain any longer among them. For an admirable account for 
the Patna massace, Mr. Beveridge’s article in the Calcutta Review for 
April, 1884. should be read. Reinbardi, better known by the nickname 
Sumure given to him on account of his swarthy complexion, was, of course, 
the husband of the famous Begum Sumroo, who was so anxious for Heber to 
visit her at Sirdhans in 1 824. 
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Presidency Ghurch for twenty-seven years, and was the fore- 
runner of the present edifice. On Hirst’s resignation a clergy- 
man of the name of Parry obtained the Chaplaincy, and was’ 
inc'ontinently dismissed, in a manner which reminds us of 
George the Third and the Royal •Marriage Act, for solem- 
nizing the matriage of a Member of Council without the per- 
mission of the President, who was then Lord Clive. He was 
restored after two years’ suspension, during which he not 
only performed his clerical functions, but consoled himself 
with taking shares in the much criticised salt, betel and 
tobacco monopoly, sanctioned by Olive. If we are to believe 
the somewhat jaundiced Considerations of Mr. William Bolts, 
Parry’s two-thirds share brought him in no less than £2^00 
the first year, and £2,200 the second. But his enjoyment of 
his fortune was destined to be very brief. He lived just long 
enough to consecrate the Park Street South Cemeteiy, which 
took the place, in 1768, of the present St. John’s Churchyard, 
the original burying-ground of the Factory, where to this 
day Gharnock sleeps undisturbed amid the dust and din and 
steam of the town he called into existence. 

The Calcutta of those days was by all accounts an uncomfort- 
able place of residence. A lady, Mrs. Kindersley, who lived in 
it in 1768, describes it as being as awkward a place as can be 
conceived,'* with mansions and hovels, warehouses and gardens 
jostling one another, and huddled together in inextricable 
confusion. So unhealthy was the climate that people met 
together at the end of the rains and congratulated one 
another on having survived another season ; and sailors, by 
an odd distortion of the name of the old factory-house 
at Hooghly, spoke contemptuously of Charnock's city as 
another Golgotha.* And yet there was still living, in her 
house near the Bankshall, Mrs. Carey, the one woman who had 
survived the Black Hole, and who could well remember how, 
before the fateful siege, Calcutta had been a fenced city, and 
how stockades had been hurriedly erected in the Mahratta 
scare of r742.-f- The name of her husband was to be found 

* Herrt»n installing his sailing diteciions to» taking a stiip uown from 
Hooghly to the sea, speaks of Gull Gat This was the site of the old 
English Factory, Gholghat, a name still preserved in the “ Gholghat Dis- 
pensary” at Ilooghly. Ir was probably (says Sir Henry Yule) some con- 
fusion between the English * establishments at Gholghat and at Calcutta 
which led to the exttaordinary forms which we find Frenchmen giving to 
the latter name, e.'g,, Golgonthe (Luillier, 1705). Sonnerat (1782) though 
he writes the name Calecuta, improves upon this by saying the English 
both wiite and pionounce it Golgota. Such grotesque perversions were 
only loo common : but perhaos the palm may be given to “ Jno. Gernaete,” 
which appears in an MS. of z68o as a subsutute for Juggernauth. 

t The precaution was no idle one. In 1748, the main body of Mahrattas 
was as near as 6urdwan,and they plundered the Cossimbasar boats. The 
VOL. CX] . 21 
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Upon Holwell’s monument to his fellow-sufferers, -which imme- 
diately faced the main gate of the old Fort, and stood as 
’ near as possible to the ravelin where the bodies of the victims 
were dung into a common grave.* 

In those early days, the Governor's house and gardnes lay 
hard by the Fort, and the grounds extended from the river bank 
right up'to the Lai Bagh with its splendid tank, which we 
have disguised to-day under the name of Dalhousie Square, 
and which was the rendezvous and recreation-ground of 
the Settlement. Northward, through what is now Clive 
Street, ran the road to Perrin’s Garden, where it had once been 
the height of gentility for the covenanted servants- of the Com- 
pany to take their wives for an evening stroll or a moonlight 
fete. But Perrin^s had dropped out of favour so early as 1752 ; 
and Bellamy lived to see Buchanan’s powder-factory estab- 
lished in its shady walks, and the patronage of the beauty 
and fashion of Calcutta transferred to Surman’s Garden in 
Cooly Bazar, nowadays re-christened by the more euphonious 
name of Hastings. East of the Circular Road, which comme- 
morates the Mahratta Ditch, was Halsi Bagan, the garden 
house of Omichund, where Holwell and his three companions 
were brought in June, 1756, the day after the terrible scene 
in the Black Hole, and left all night in a three-foot tent 
exposed to torrents of tropical rain. On the western side of 
Tank Square, where now the Post-office and the Custotn-house 
meet the eye, towered the old Fort, in which were lodged the 
factors and writers, as well as the two hundred soldiers of the 
garrison, whose chief business it was to guard the Company’s 
boats of merchandise, as they travelled slowly down the river 
from Dacca and Cossimbazar and Patna. St. Anne’s Church 
had stood to the west of what is now Writers’ Buildings, but 
which were then undreamt of. The principal houses clustered 
north of the Church and the Lall Diggec. Adjoining the grave- 
yard was the Company’s powder-magazine, and the hospital of 
which Alexander Hamilton wrote that ‘*many go in to undergo 
the Penance of Physic, but few came out to give an account 
of its Operation.” Around the two hundred and twenty acres 
of Christian Calcutta there ran a row of palisades. They were 

same year they were at Balasore, which they subsequently captured in 
1760, and in 1761, they besieged Midnapore for no less than fourteen days, 
reducing the inhabitants to the verge of starvation. It was not until 1803 
that Lord Wellesley finally drove the Mahratta hordes out of Orissa. 

* The obelisk, which was a familiar object in Calcutta for over sixty 
years, was removed in 1821, and its place is now usurped by Sir Ashley 
Eden’s statue. So thoroughly was the work of demolition effected that 
no trace even has been found of the tablets with which Holwell adorned 
it. Tradition connects this act of vandalism with the then Governor-Gene- 
ral, the Marquess of Hastings, but Dr. Busteed has shown that there is 
little, if any, corroboration in contemporary writings to support the story. 
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continued along the river face, and the edge of the creek 
whose entrance stretched from Koyla Ghaut to what is now 
Hastings Street and whose course is still perpetuated by the 
name of Creek Row. It was on the banks of this creek, on the 
spot now occupied by the Scotch Church, that the southern 
battery was thrown up in 1757 : and so paltry was the extent 
of the early settlement that the two remaining batteries of 
any importance were situated, the one on the river bank at 
the foot of the modern Clive Ghaut Street, and the other 
where Hastings Street, Council House Street and Government 
Place now meet. 

The old burying-ground itself lay on the south, and there was 
a gated bridge opening from it across the creek at the south- 
east corner of the present St. John's Church, and another at 
the opposite corner leading to the gun-powder magazine. Here 
there was the third redoubt, of which we have just made 
mention. The creek took a half turn around it, and crept 
westwards, the palisades running parallel with it across 
Wellesley Place and Ranee Moodee Gully. Thence they took 
a northerly course, along Mission Row and Mangoe Lane to 
Lall Bazar, when there were even then crossroads and a cut- 
chery. The entrance to the bailey, which ran around the 
whole town within the palisades, was Fancy Lane, which 
Mr, Hyde takes to be the site of the old gallows-tree, from 
the resemblance of its name to the native word phansi. * The 
northernmost limit of the town was Rajah Woodmunt’s 
Street : and the palisades included within their ambit the 
edge of Old China Bazar, and the Portuguese and Armenian 
Churches. Every road issuing from the town was secured by 
a gate, and at the river-end of each was a gated ghaut. 

But there was now no longer any fear of an invasion of 
the Morattoes and the Ditch was acquiring far more 
enduring fame as an object of offence than it liad ever done 
as one of defence. Although the maidan, where the Cathedral 
now stands, was still a forest, infested with dacoits and wild 
elephants, building was going on within the precincts of the 
settlement with great rapidity, and the number of English 
residents was yearly multiplying. Chowringhee was not yet 
the street of palaces which it now is, and the inliabitants still 
lived in what is to-day the business quarter of Calcutta ; but 
the more wealthy had garden houses beyond Tolly’s Nullah 
and in the north of the town. The Collector’s House at Alipore, 

* yhe suggestion of the bailey has not, we believe, been befoie made 
Mr. Hyde has, however, by the aid of a plan or map which he has dis- 
covered in the British Museum, made its existence quite clear, and there 
can be no doubt, we think, of the correctness of his surmise. 
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which was later on to be the infant home of Thackeray was 
the country lodge of Sir Philip Francis, wh^re the author of 
Junius and his boon»companions stiove to conquer the uncon- 
querable mental and physical stagnation of Indian- exile 
with cards and wine. Hastings received his guests at 
Belvedere and came into Calcutta for the purposes only of 
business. His private office and the Council Chamber 
were in Esplanade Row, almost facing the Government 
House of his successors : and his initials were to be found, 
until recently^ scratched upon a pane of glass in one of the 
windows-of the corner-house.f 

The beautiful Mrs. Imhoff, or ‘‘Baroness Imhoff,’' as she 
is usually styled, who became the Governor-Generars second 
wife, is said to have held her sa/on in Hastings Street. 
Old Court Hou'se Street recalls memories of the Old Court 
House, which stood at its northern extremity on the spot 
where the steeple cock of St. Andrew’s Kirk crows triumphantly 
over the Bishop of Calcutta. Behind it, in the north-western 
corner of Lyon's Range, was the old Theatre. Mr. Justice 
Hyde, the chronicler of Nuncomar’s trial, and the hero of the 
•‘siccas, siccas, brother Impey,” story, occupied a house on the 
site of the pr^esent Town Hall: and Sir Elijah’s villa 
paludes is the Loretto Convent in the Middleton Row of to-day. 
The name of Park Street testifies to the spacious compound 
which surrounded the Chief Justice’s mansion : but the thorough- 
fare was once known as Burial-ground Road, from the fact that 
it led to the cemetery which Parry had consecrated, and in which 
he himself reposes. It was long the custom for way-farers to 
form themselves into large parties before braving its unseen 
terrors : but the change of appellation has, happily, calmed all 
such fears of the supernatural. Lall Bazar was the fashionable 
resort of the day. At the angle which it makes with Bow 
Bazar was the Boytaconnah, the historic tree under whose 
spreading branches Job Charnock made up his mind to found 
his city of Calcutta. The modern Police-office was once the 
palace of John Palmer, the son of Hastings’ Secretary, and a 
King among merchant-princes. Opposite was the old jail in 
which Hickey and Nuncomar were confined. At the cross 

• The novelist was actually born, on July l8 l8ii, in the house in 
Free School Street which is now the Armenian College ; but five months 
later his father was appointed Collector of the Twenty-Four Pergunnahs, 
and it was at Alipore he lived until, on the 13th September 1815, Richmond 
Thackeray was borne to his last resting place in the North Park-street 
burying*grovnd. 

'f In Colonel Wood's Map of 1784, the Council House is shown at a 
different' spot, t.6. at the north-eastem corner of Council House Street, 
where the Accountan't.Generars Office now stands. But local tradition 
places an earlier Council Chamber at the spot indicated in the text. 
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roads stood the place of public execution, and oi\ the same 
gruesome site a pillory was set up, one of whose involuntary • 
occupants was said to have been alive as lately as 1852. Next 
door was the Harmonic Tavern, whose renown still rings 
through the dim vista of years as the scene of all the gaiety 
and revelry in old Calcutta. On the river bank, now no longer 
palisaded, there was hardly a ghaut which was not rapidly 
growing rich with historical associations. Ohiefest among them 
was Chandpal Ghaut. For it was here that Francis and his 
fellow-councillors landed in 1774 after having spent five weary 
days in the journey from Kedgeree. Here, too, it was that 
Impey and the first judges of the Supreme Court set foot in 
India, And it was here also that the famous Chief Justice, 
as he contemplated the bare legs and feet of the multitude who 
crowded round to witness his arrival, cried aloud, in an out- 
burst of misplaced humanity, See, brother, the wretched vic- 
tims of tyranny. The Crown Court was surely not established 
before it was needed. I trust that it will not have been in 
operation six months before we shall see all these poor crea- 
tures comfortably clothed in shoes and stockings/* 

Amid these signs of growing importance and prosperity, the 
need for a more commodious Parish Church began to be felt: 
and the lady to whose letters we have already referred, 
complains that the only apology** for a place of worship 
in the town was some rooms ” in the old Fort. There was 
no lack of vivacity, however, in the audiences who attended 
to listen to the twenty-sixthlies and twenty-sevenlhlies of the 
preacher. We learn from the spiightly young lady who wrote 
under the name of Sophia Goldbournc, that at Chiircli "ancient 
sanction allowed any gentleman without introduction to 
meet any lady at the entrance as she stepped from her palan- 
keen, and, taking her hand, to lead her to her scat. The 
gallants wlio availed themselves of this antique usage, were 
mostly old fellows/* who chiefly made a point of “ lepairing 
to the holy dome** on the Sundays after the arrival of Europe 
ships, and not seldom a choice for life had thus been made, 
the new importations ^‘becoming brides in the utmost possible 
splendour,** having their rank instantaneously established 
and are visited and paid every honour to which the conse- 
quence of their husbands entitles them/* We have no doubt 
that they squabbled over precedence in much the same way 
as the Factor's wife and the Surgeon’s wife in 1706, who became 
deadly enemies because the latter was so rude and so per- 
sistent as to“ squat herself down/’ Sunday after Sunday, in the 
chair which the former lady should have graced. Matters, in- 
deed, went so far in this particular case that Mr. Arthur King, 
the indignant Factor^ formally complained to the Council and 
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laid upon them all responsibility for any disturbance or un- 
seemly conduct that may arise in consequence,” Mr. Hyde says 
he would like to know — and so, we confess, would we— whether 
Mrs. Factor ever did go* so far as to snatch Mrs. Surgeon’s 
bonnet from off her aggravating head : but the muse of history, 
in her usual provoking way, refuses to enlighten us on the point. 

In 1770, the year after the death of Parry, there arrived 
in Calcutta, as Chaplain, William Johnson. Fate has ordained 
that his fame should survive as the fourth and last husband of 
the much-married Begum Johnson,” who had not only been 
wife of a member of Council in the days of Colonel Clive and 
the Black Hole, but could also boast of being the grand-mother 
of an English Prime Minister, and who lived to see John 
Company dictating terms to Holkar and Scindia and the 
very Mahrattas whose onslaught upon Calcutta she had once 
so much dreaded.* Mr. Hyde reminds us, however, that 
Johnson has other claims to our recollection : for it is to 
his energy tliat we owe the present Church of St. John’s. 

In 1776 he petitioned the Council to provide a permahent 

building in lieu of the makeshift in the disused Fort : and 

the matter was referred home to the Court of Directors. 

There the matter was shelved for seven years ; and it was 
not until 1782 that the project finally took shape. All memory 
of St. Anne’s had vanished, and Writers' Buildings had been 
erected, without opposition from the Chaplain, upon the spot 
upon which it had once stood. No thought was entertained 
of building upon the old site, and the ground upon which 
St. John’s now stands was still occupied by the old gunpowder 
magazine yard. But its appropriateness was undeniable, for 
it immediately adjoined the old burying ground of the days of 
Gervas Bellamy, where lay the bones not only of JobCharnock, 
cohditor urbis^ always a faithful man to his Company (as his 

*Mr. Hyde will forgive us for pointing out that he is in error in describ- 
ing Johnson as the Begum’s fifth husband She had been previously m.ir- 
ried, as the insctipiion on hei tomb in Si. John's Churchyard tells us, first- 
ly in 1738, at the age of 13, to Parry Purple Templer, nephew of Thomas 
Braddyll, then President at Calcutta : secondly, some five years later, 
to James Altham, of tlie Civil Service, who died a few days after the 
marriage : and thiidly, after a widowhood of two years, to William Watts, 
who had been senior Member of Council and Chief of Moorshedabad at the 
time of the taking of Calcutta by Surajah Dowlah. Amelia, her eldest 
daughter by Mr. Watts, married Charles Jenkinson, Earl of Liverpool, and 
was the mother of the Piime Minister. The Begum herself married John- 
son in 1774, and survived until 1812, when she died at the age of 87 ** the 
oldest British resident in Bengal, universally beloved, respected and rever- 
ed.’’ She refused to accompany her husband to England in 1788, and he 
had to console himself as best he could with the three and a half lakhs of 
rupees he carried away with him by way of a competence. The Begum's 
house was in Clive Street, where the Bonded Warehouse and Commercial 
Buildings now stand, and where Governor Cruttenden had lived in Ithe days 

before the siege. 
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masters gratefully described him after his death) but of Admiral 
Watson and of a host of unremembered worthies of olden time, 
such as Ralph Sheldon, the first Collector of Calcutta in the* 
days of good Queen Anne, “ no unworthy scion of the great 
house of Sheldon,” as the Latin inscription upon his tomb 
proclaims him.* Hastings himself took the greatest interest in 
the progress of the scheme. The land had been sold by the 
Company some seven or eight years previously, and it 
was at the suggestion of the Governor-General himself, that 
the land was generously handed over by the proprietor, 
Maharajah Nubkissen, the ancestor of the Sobhabazar family, 
whose patronymic, we may add, is Deb and not Dey, as 
misprinted on page 8 1 of Mr. Hyde’^ book. 

There still remained the money to collect: and Mr. Hyde, 
gives an amusing account of the lottery which was started to 
enlarge the building Fund, and which was for five months the 
rage of the settlement. The arrangements were on an ambi- 
tious scale. Three thousand tickets were offered for sale at 
ten gold mohurs a piece : and, as a reward to the venturesome, 
three hundred and thirty-five prizes were announced, varying 
in amount from one lakh to five hundred sicca rupees. In 
addition, the holder of the first ticket drawn out of the wheel 
of fortune was to receive ten thousand rupees, and the lucky 
possessor of the last, twenty thousand. The local poets burst 
incontinently into song upon so inviting a subject ; and when, 
on Friday, August 6, 1784, the drawing commenced at the 
Old Court House, excitement was intense. 

“ Here you might see in brilliant rows 

Beauties balloon'd and powder'd beaus, 

Such anxious fidgets—* How d’ye feel ? ’ 

‘ Law, Sir, iny ticket’s in the wheel I’ 

• I hope, dear ma’am, 'twill be a prize; — * 

. ‘T hope so too,' deai ma’am replies.” 

Behind these “anxious fidgets’' waved the great palm-leaf 
fans, fringed and brilliantly painted : and tlie wheels were 
placed in the centre upon a well-raised platform. Mr. Hyde 
does not tell us who carried off the lakh of sicca rupees, but 
the first ticket drawn, which brought ten thousand rupees to its 
owner, was curiously enough, a blank. The drawings conti- 
nued for ten days, and the excitement grew greater and greater, 
as the chief prizes were not won until quite the end. When the 

* Two Chief Justices of Bengal, Sir Robert Henry Blosset (1823) and 
Sir Christopher Puller (1824) are also intetred within its precincts, side 
by side with Sir Benjamin *Malkin„ Judge of the Supreme Court (1837) 
and Bishop Turner (1831). It is a melancholy commentary on the short 
lived character of an Indian reputation that Malkin and Puller are better 
known as part authors of muSty law reports and Blosset as the uncle of 
George Crete, than as occupants of the Calcutta Bench. 
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accounts were finally adjusted^ it was discovered that no less 
than Rs. 36,800 Company’s rupees had been realized for the 
Fund. 

On the preceding 6th of April, the foundation stone was 
solemnly laid by Mr. Edward Wheler, the senior Member of 
Council, in the absence of the Governor-General who was up- 
country. While preparing the foundations for the steeple, or 
western porch, the gravestone was discovered of William Hamil- 
ton, the famous surgeon who had accompanied Surman and 
Steplienson in their embassy to Delhi in .1715, and whose cure 
of *• Ferrukseer, the piesent king of Indostan, of a malignant 
distemper” obtained for the English a permanent footing in 
Bengal. It was suggested by Hastings that it should be placed 
in the centre niche of the entrance at the east end of the Church; 
but for some reason or other, this was not canied out, and the 
stone has found a resting place in the Chainock Mausoleum, 
where it may still be seen by those who love to muse upon the 
baginings of the English in India. Finally, on the 24th of June 
1787, “ a very numerous and respectable company of ladies and 
gentlemen assembled” to witness the consecration. * At their 
head was Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General, and one 
wonders if his mind carried him back to the days when the 
Governor and Council and the civil and military servants of 
tlie Company marched in solemn Sunday procession to the little 
factory’ Church at Hooghly, and when umbrellas of state 
were solemnly reserved for the members of Council and his 
reverence the Chaplain.*^ 

And iiere we must regretfully take our leave of Mr. Hyde's 
fascinating pages. To all those who desire to know more 
of the Calcutta of periwigs and patches, of hookah-burdars 
and torch-bearers, of Holwell and Francis, we heartily recom- 
mend the Parish of Bengal." And who is there in these days 
of deplorable bustle and racket and matter of fact,, that can 
resist the temptation of a sentimental journey into this land of 
dreams, in which Englishmen lived in state, and fortunes 
were still to be made by’ shaking the pagoda-tree? The 
illustrations with which the book is adorned aie an all power- 
ful lure in themselves. Mr. Hyde has freely placed at our 
disposal the many treasures with which he has adorned the 
walls of the vestry-room at St. John's. SiJe by side with 

* “ 1676, *i6th Xugust — Theie being an ill custom in the ffactoiy of 
writers hrivin;; roundells canied over iheir heads .. it is iheiefore ordered 
that noe pet son in this fTactory shall have a roundell carried over them, 
but such as aie the Coiincell and the Chaplaine '* — Diary of Streynsham 
Master, Governor of Fort St. George, quoted by Sii Henry Yule in his 
notes to Hedges’ Diary. But although il^eChapliin in those days was 
allowed a roundell or umbrella, he was denied a palankeen, which was 
strictly reserved for llie Chief and the Second ol Council. 
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the portraits of John Evans and Mapletoft^ are those of 
Charles Weston, the friend and patron of Holwell, and Scaly, 
the ancestor of a Viceroy in the person of Lord Northbrook. * 
In a succession of pictures drawn from every conceivable 
source, we trace the development of Calcutta and its Parish 
Church, from the days of Holwell and the palisades up to the 
times of our great-grand-father the Director. We are privi-* 
leged to see in the original register the entry made by Chap- 
lain Johnson of the marriage of ‘‘ Miss Varl^ of Chandernagore 
and Mr. Francis Grand, writer in the Hon'ble Company’s 
Service,” and immediately below, by the strangest of coin- 
cidences the record of the union of Warren Hastings 
and his dearest Marian/’ the beautiful Mrs. Imhofl.* 
Upon another page we can acquaint ourselves, from the neat 
scholarly writing of Sir William Jones himself, with the reasons 
why he and his brother-judges of the Supreme Court declined to 
subscribe to the fund for the building of St. John's ; and upon 
yet another we may read, in Hastings’ own words, his modest 
acceptance of the compliment paid to him by inscribing his 
name on the first stone of the new Church. The mausoleum of 
Charnock is not forgotten, nor the famous altarpiece of 
Zoffany, the Last Supper,” in which the artist has immorta- 
lized his friends (and enemies) in Calcutta. 

Amid such an embarras de richesses it is perhaps ungracious 
on our part to ask for more. But there are two other entries in 
the marriage registers of St. John’s of which we should have 
been glad to secure a glimpse — the entries which record the 
marriages of William Makepeace Thackeray’s parents and 
grand-parents.-f- Nor can we help wishing that Mr. Hyde 
had been able to see his way to reproducing the map of 
Calcutta in 1742, which he mentions on page 43 as preserved 
in the British Museum, and a page or two of the registers of 
St. Anne’s. And yet we have really no right to make such a 
demand, for wc have rarely, if ever, seen so interesting or 
so unique a collection of illustrations, as they stand. The 
pity is that Mr. Hyde has not been able to instil something of 

® Madame Grand was married at Hooghly on July 10, I777i The date 
of Hastings’ marriage is almost exactly one month later — August 8. 

•f “ Sylhet *' Thackeray, who bore the same Christian names as his 
grandson, and who came out in India in^ 1766 in the same ship as Madame 
Grand’s future husband, was married in St. John's Church, on the 31st 
January, 1776, to Miss Amelia Richmond Webb, a descendaht of the Gene- 
ral Webb, of Wynendael fame, who is immortalized in Esmond. Their 
second son, Richmond, was the novelist’s father, and was man ied in his 
turn, on the I3lh October 1810, to the daughter of John Harman Becher, 
whose kinsman Richard Becher had shared with hts wife the agonies of 
the night to Fulta, and was the colleague in Council of Clive and Holwell 
in the happier days which followed it. 
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hifl reverence and affection for the past into those who have 
disfigured the first Mrs. Hastings’ tomb at Berhampore, 
'have allowed Holwell’s monument to his fellow>sufferers 
in the Black Hole to fall into ruin,* and have not 
scrupled to erect an unsightly red brick building in the midst 
of the historic compound of St. John’s. This last act of 
vandalism must have gone to the heart of Mr. Hyde. We 
can almost fancy that his regret at departure from his 
beloved parish was not altogether untinged with relief at 
escape from residence in a parsonage the garish inelegance 
of which must jar upon the nerves of every man of sentiment 
and taste. For there are few pastors of whom it can be so 
truly said, as of Mr. Hyde, that his Church has been to him 
almost as a daughter: and it would have been difficult to devise 
a more touching or more appropriate parting tribute than the 
one he has chosen to offer her. We shall look forward with 
renewed interest to the larger volume of Church Annals of 
Bengal ” which we understand he is actively preparing. 

H. E. A. Cotton. 


• It has been reserved for Lord Curzon to repair in some measure for 
the grievous wrong done to these forgotten heroes ; and we record with 
pleasure the fact that His Excellency has ordered the placing of a marble 
tablet with a suitable inscription upon the spot where they met their tragic 
death. But we hope that this is only the beginning of a series of similar 
acts. " Let us praise famous men ’ runs the text so familiar as University 
and College commemorations. There are none worthier of remembrance 
than the stout-hearted souls who lived and died at their work of mairing 
Calcutta : yet where are the streets which honour the memory of Chamock 
and Watson and Holwell and Sheldon ? 



Art. V.— HINDU SOCIETY IN THE RATIONALISTIC 

AGE. 

(B.‘C. looo to B. C. 260). 

( Independent Section.") 

S OME information about the manners and customs of the 
Hindus during the Rationalistic Age is to be gathered 
from the accounts of Greek travellers in India. 

Megasthenes, in describing the Hindus, says : — 

They live happily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never drink wine, except at sacrifices. 
Their beverage is a liquor extracted from rice, instead of 
barley ; and their food is principally a rice potage. The 
simplicity of their laws and contracts is proved by the fact 
that they seldom go to law. They have no suits about pledges 
and deposits, nor do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each other. Their 
houses and property they generally leave unguarded. These 
things indicate that they possess sober sense. Truth and 
virtue they hold alike in esteem.” 

The religious and domestic ceremonies performed by the 
Hindus underwent further expansion during this period. 
It is unnecessary, for the most part, to give any detailed 
account of these ceremonies, as the bulk of them have fallen 
into desuetude, and so have little interest for modern 
Hindus. We confine ourselves to two important sur- 
vivals of them, viz., the Sradha and the Durga Poojah. 
Sradha, as its name implies, is an act of veneration to 
one’s departed relations. It is natural for mankind to 
commemorate the memory of their deceased kinsmen by 
some token or periodic celebration. Some people put on 
mourning ; some erect tombs, temples or churches ; some 
establish charitable institutions, and the Hindus, over and 
above monumental endowments and charitable works, perform 
Sradkas, or periodical celebrations, in honour of their departed 
forefathers and other relations. ^ ‘ 

All Hindu ceremonies possess an inner or spiritual import. 
Taken in their outward aspect, and from an economic point 
of view, they may appear to be ugly, superstitious and 
extravagant acts. But when the inspiring motive, the 
rationale, and the poetry of the thing are understood, they 
excite our admiration rather than contempt. When the 
Hindu offers cakes and libations of water to his departed 
forefathers, it is not to be supposed that he superstitiously 
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believes that the deceased is able actually to partake of 
them. Similar is the case when he offers certain choice things 
to the gods. The offer in both cases is a sort of dedication, 
as when we dedicate a book to some respectable and learned 
person. The Hindu is enjoined to take prosad^ or the remnant 
of the food partaken of by his guru, or spiritual leader, or parents. 
He considers it an act of disrespect and selfishness to take 
his meals without a thought or care to see that they have been 
first satisfied. This deferential act towards the living is also 
done towards the deceased, in order to show that death has 
not altered, in the least, the son’s respect for his parents, and 
that he would still take their prosad ; that he cannot rest 
satisfied without associating the good things he enjoys with 
the memory of those to whom he owes his existence and 
welfare. The thought of even imaginary ingratitude, or what 
may appear to be the semblance of ingratitude, is unbearable 
to a true Hindu. 

The Durga Poojah is the grandest annual religious festival 
of the Hindus. It lasts three days in Ashin or Kartick ; the 
hha%han, or the ceremony of immersion of the image in water, 
taking place on the fourth day, when, for a few days follow 
ing, friends and acquaintances, happening to meet together, 
generally embrace one another. The Courts and other offices 
being closed, the people make a very merry time of it. They 
dress themselves in their best, holding a sort of conversazione. 
The poor are relieved and fed, and the rich entertained with 
sumptuous banquets, jatras, or musical performances, and 
various other sorts of diversions. The Poojah, which is 
considerably on the decline owing to the spread of English 
education, may be undesirable on grounds of economy, 
but its usefulness in creating a strong and sacred bond of 
national unity cannot be over-estimated. There cannot be a 
Hindu family without its religion : religion being closely 
interwoven with social customs and manners. What is really 
worshipped is not the image in mud sculpture, but the attri- 
butes of the Deity, conceived through the medium of the 
image. And this periodical public acknowledgment of the 
Creator by the Hindus appears to contrast favourably with the 
absorbing secularism' and gross materialism of Western civi- 
lisation. This happy blending and association of pleasure 
with religious and charitable acts, is perhaps peculiar to the 
Indian system alone. The friendly embrace on the Bejoya 
and succeeding days is a great factor of social unity ; even 
enemies forget their old quarrels and are reconciled to one 
another, if they happen to meet on such days, when they 
cannot avoid this ceremony of courtesy. Taking place shortly 
after, and being associated with, the grand Poojah, it works 
as a charm in healing old sores and confirming friendships. 
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Tliis age witnessed the birth of Buddhism, which is not essen- 
tially different from Hinduism, but rather a rationalistic view of 
it. Its founder was Gautama Buddha, who proclaimed it in the 
year 522 B.O. Self-culture is the corner-stone of this doctrine. 
Self-culture, leading to purity of heart and equanimity of mind, 
is what develops humanity best. Buddha rejected the Vedic 
rites and ceremonies as worthless. He denounced penances and 
religious austerities, on the one hand, and vicious self-indul- 
gence on the other. He was for a golden mean between these 
extremes. His religion was essentially a religion of equality 
and love. He repudiated caste-distinctions and was an advo- 
cate of universal brotherhood. His mission was to promote 
equality, fraternity, and piety. The ethical value of Buddhism 
is very great, It breathes a spirit of benevolence and of 
forgiveness, of charity, and love.” The following extracts from 
the Dharmmapada, a collection of the moral precepts of Buddha, 
will give some idea of his teachings : — 

“ Hatred does not cease by hatred at any time ; hatred ceases 
by love. 

Let one overcome anger by love. Let him overcome evil by 
good. Let him overcome the greedy by liberality, the liar by 
truth, and so on.” 

Buddha's doctrine of Nirvana presents a difiScult problem, 
requiring a careful solution. Does it inculcate utter annihilation 
of the soul ? Such a hypothesis would involve a moral absur- 
dity. It would be inconsistent with the goodness and justice 
of God, who rewards the virtuous and punishes the vicious. We 
see that virtue often suffers and vice prospers. If the termina- 
tion of our pliysical existence puts an end to our spiritual 
existence, and if there is no future life in which such ap- 
parently unjust disparities of condition are to be adjusted, how 
can they be otherwise reconciled ? Moreover, how can the 
capacity of the human soul for infinite perfection be fully 
developed if its existence is limited to the short span of life 
allotted to us here ? “ How can we, ” asks Addison, find that 
wisdom that shines through all God's works in the formation of 
man, without looking on this world as only a nursery for the 
next, and believing that the several generations of rational 
creatures, which rise up and disappear in such quick succession, 
are only to receive the rudiments of existence here, and 
afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly climate 
where they may spread and flourish to all eternity 

According to the Geeta the soul is imperishable. 

The soul cannot be pierced by weapons, burned by fire, dis- 
solved by water, or dried up by air. 

Chap. 11, . v. 23. 

Nirvana, then, does not mean the utter annihilation of the 
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soul. It would be an insult to the understanding of the great 
^religious reformer, Buddha, to attribute such a meaning to him. 
What he meant by the term was the absorption of the soul in 
God, the Eternal Soul from which it emanated. In other 
words a state of perfect freedom from sin, the highest develop- 
ment of humanity, amounting to Godhead. 

As remarked by Dr. Hunter, “ life, according to Budda, must 
always be more or less painful, and the object of every good 
man is to get rid of the evils of existence by merging his in- 
dividual soul into the universal soul. This is Nirvana, literally 
‘ cessation.’” 

In the Gospel of Buddha, by Dr. Paul Carus, which is a 
compilation of the translations of the Buddhist Scriptures by 
prominent scholars and acknowledged authorities, Nirvana 
is explained as meaning " the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding.” 

About 256 B. C., Asoka, the King of Magadba, or Behar, be- 
came a zealous convert to Buddhism. He did for Buddhism 
what the Emperor Constantine did for Christianity, — 
made it a State religion. This he accomplished by five 
means ; — 

(1) By a Council to settle the faith ; 

(2) By Edicts setting forth its principles ; 

(3) By a State Department to watch over its purity ; 

(41 By Missionaries to spread its doctrines ; 

( 5 ) By an Authoritative Revision or Canon of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

The law of Karma was brought into prominence by Buddha, 
who preached that our salvation depended, not upon the per- 
formance of religious rites and ceremonies, but upon our Karma, 
or conduct. He thus brought spiritual deliverance to the 
people by doing away with sacrifices, and with the priestly 
claims of the sacerdotal class as mediators between God and 
man. 

Hindu Society in the Buddhist Age (B. C. 260 
TO A. D. 500). 

A glimpse of the social life of the Hindus during this age 
can be obtained from the accounts of Chinese travellers to 
India. 

Fa Hian, who came to India about A. D. 400, thus speaks 
of the people of Northern India : 

“ The people are well off, without poll tax or official restric- 
tions ; only those who till the royal lands return a portion of 
the profit of the land. The Kings govern without corporal 
punishment. Criminals are fined lightly, or heavily, according 
to circumstances. - Even in cases of repeated rebellion, they 
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only cutoff the right hand. Throughout the country the people 
kill no living creature, nor drink wine, nor do they eat garlic 
or onions, with the exception of Chandals only.” 

Our attention should be drawn to that part of the account 
where the traveller observes that throughout the country the 
people kill no living creature, nor drink wine. It indicates a 
high order of civilisation which even Western culture has 
failed completely to attain. Even the degenerated Hindus of 
the present day are peculiarly noted for sobriety and scrupulous 
regard for animal life. Such happy results are due to the 
teachings of Buddha and the catholicity of the Hindu religion. 
Cruelty in all its forms has always been declaimed against by 
moralists, especially by the Aryan Hindus. 

From the same source we learn that the Hindus of this 
period were honest and upright. They were faithful to their 
oaths and promises ; being without craftiness or deceit. They 
dreaded the retribution of a future life, and made light of the 
things of the present world. 

The Hindus lost their empire In India mainly on account 
of this disposition, of making light of the things of the present 
world. The principal duty of the Hindu kings was to please 
their subjects and consult their real interests. They were 
looked up to as the natural rulers and leaders of mankind, 
and their authority was supported more by moral and spiritual, 
than by physical, force. Their easy subjugation by plunder- 
ing and marauding barbarians was not due to the discontent 
of their subjects, or to want of social amalgamation, or national 
-unity, but to their apathy and indifference to material pro- 
sperity and self-aggrandisement, their hearts being more bent 
upon securing a place In heaven, than consolidating an empire 
on earth. 

The administration of the country was, we state on the 
authority of Houen Tsang, conducted on benign principles, 
the charge of maintaining the administration, preparing reli- 
gious sacrifices, rewarding merit and patronising learning, and 
of affording charitable relief, being all met by assignment of 
lands of the State. Those who cultivated the royal estates paid 
one-sixth part of the produce as tribute. The taxes of the 
people were light, and the personal service required of them 
was moderate. 

This appears to have been a more extensive system of 
feudal tenure than that which prevailed in medieval Europe. It 
was calculated to afford great encouragement to agriculture. 
Ample provision was made for rewarding men of distinguished 
ability ; charity and religion were fostered. Above all, the 
people were allowed a considerable latitude of self-government. 
They were happy and prosperous, as the incidence of taxa- 
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tion and the State demand for a share of the produce of the 
^ Crown lands were light. 

The union of the village communities,” says Mr. Elphin- 
stone, *'each one forming a separate little State in itself, has,' 
I conceive, contributed more than any other cause, to the 
preservation of the people through all the revolutions and 
changes which they have suffered, and is in a high degree 
conducive to their happiness and to the enjoyment of a great 
portion of freedom and independence.” 

The accounts of India given by Chinese travellers are in 
perfect accord with those of Megasthenes, a Greek ambassador 
at the Court of Chundra Gupta. He observed with admira- 
tion the absence of slavery in India, the chastity of the 
women, and the courage of the men. In valour they excelled 
all other Asiatics ; they required no locks to their doors ; 
above all, no Indian was ever known to lie. Sober and indus- 
trious, good farmers and skiifni artisans, they scarcely ever 
had recourse to a law-suit, living peaceably under their native 
Chiefs. The kingly government is pourtrayed almost as des 
cribed in the Code of Manu. The village system is v.'ell 
described, each little rural unit seeming to the Greek an in- 
dependent republic. 

The body of the Aryan Hindus still formed three separ'^.t'* 
castes. Brahmans, Kshattriyas and Vaisyas; and all of them v/v^rc 
equally entitled to wear the sacred thread, to study the Vedas 
and to perforin religious rites and ceremonies. The Sudras, 
or conquered aborigines, were exch: ' ’d from the learning and 
the religious rites of the Aryans, L’ , nevertheless, they lived 
under their protection and adopted Hindu manners and 
customs. Sir William Hunter charges the Indo-Aryans with 
cruelty towards the Sudras. But a carefu! insight into Hindu 
Society cannot fail to disclose real homogeneity amulst ap- 
parent heterogeneousness. It is erroneous to suppose thnl the 
Indo-Aryans treated the Sudras after the manner of Russian 
serfs, Greek helots, or Roman plebeians. They were regarded 
more as children and dependents than slaves or conquered 
people. There was not that feeling of humiliation and self- 
debasement under a foreign yoke on the one hand, or haughty 
domineering and insulting deportment on the other, that- ais 
frequently now observed in the relations between the natii^es 
and Anglo-Indians. 

But whatever was the state of things in this respect in ancient 
times, it is evident that the Hindu castes, as they exist at 
present, are drawn towards one another by ties of sympathy 
and common religion. 

Sub-castes were not formed in this age, although the Vaisyas 
followed various professions, such as those of goldsmiths, 
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blacksmiths, potters, weavers, fikc. Professional castes had not 
, then been established, and the Vaisyas, following all the dif- 
ferent professions, still formed one undivided caste, being 
permitted to study the Vedas and wear the sacred thread. 

The marriage of girls at a mature age was looked upon 
with disfavour, and, with the frequent invasion, of foreigners 
and the insecurity of the times, the custom of early marriage, 
Le,, of placing little girls under the protection of their 
husbands came into vogue. Widow marriage, which was freely 
allowed, in ancient times, was also now discouraged, though not 
prohibited. Inter-caste marriages were still allowed under the 
old restrictions, vis.^ that a girl of a higher caste should be 
confined by marriage to a family of her own caste. The~ 
inhuman custom of Sati was not yet known in India. Thus, 
though some unhealthy customs were gradually creeping into 
Hindu society with the gradual decline of national vigour and 
life, women were still regarded with respect and honour. 

This position of respect and honour, the Hindu female has 
not materially lost, as some European writers seem to think. 
No noubt, she is kept under tutelage, first of her father, then 
of her husband, and lastly of her son. But she is certainly 
not treated as a slave or menial drudge. Her labour is a labour 
of love ; she prefers the comfort and happiness of her parents, 
husband and children to her own. Self-denial, patient endu- 
ranc» , economy, simplicity, modesty, tenderness and sincere 
affection are the principal features of her character. Love, 
a: depicted in English novels, plays but a small part in Indian 
society, for the choice of a mate is not often left by Indian 
custom to the parties concerned ; but its absence is more than 
compensated by the intensity of the attachment that exists 
between members of the same family. The family in the old 
sense of the word Jtill exists in India. In England it is a 
very different institution The romance of Indian life is the 
romance, not of the individual, but of the family. There is 
good and there is evil in both systems, but it is far from certain 
that the advantage is wholly on the English side. 

The life of the ancient Hindus was materially simple and 
spiritually sublime. Mr. Elphinstone draws a comparison 
between them and other ancient nations ; 

“ Of all ancient nations the Egyptians are the ones whom 
the Hindus seem most to have resembled ; it might be easier to 
compare them with the Greeks as painted by Homer, who was 
nearly contemporary with the compiler of the Code of Manu, 
and, however inferior in spirit and energy, as well as inelegance, 
to that heroic race, yet on contrasting their laws and forms of 
administration, the state of the arts of life and the general 
spirit of order and obedience to the laws, the eastern nation 
VOL. cx.] , 23 
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seems clearly to have been in the more advanced stage of 
society. Their internal institutions were less rude ; their con- 
duct to their enemies more humane ; their general learning 
was much more considerable ; and in the knowledge of the 
being and nature of God, they were clearly in possession of a 
light which was but faintly perceived even by the loftiest 
intellects in the best days of Athens. ” 

Hindu Society in the Pauranik Age (A. D. 500 

TO I2oo\. 

Hindu religion underv«**'-*‘«'^*^dual L^iaiigc t.iritil the Vedic 
system was ^tbcv^fifnly replaced by Pauranik Hlinduism. 

felTj^ous rites and ceremonies took the place of the 
vemc sacrifices, and image-worship was introduced. As re- 
marked by Mr. Dutt ** The essential and cardinal doctrines of 
both forms of Hinduism are identical. They both recognise 
One Great God,— the all pervading breath, the universal soul, — 
Brahma ; they both maintain that the universe is an emanation 
from Him and will resolve into Him ; they both recognise 
rewards and punishments in after-life or lives according to 
our deeds in this world ; and they both insist on the final 
absorption of our souls in the Great Deity. But, while iden- 
tical in essential principles, the two forms of Hinduism differ 
In minor doctrines and observances. The main difference in 
doctrine is, that the Vedic religion insists on the worship of 
the manifestations of Nature, called Indra or Surjya, Agni 
or Varuna, and led up to the worship of the Great Deity. The 
Pauranik religion, on the other hand, worshipped the Great Deity 
in his three-fold power of creation, preservation and destruc- 
tion under the names of Brahma, Vishnu and Moheshwara, 
and legends of numerous other gods and goddesses were added 
to fill the popular mind and excite the popular imagina- 
tion.” 

The Purans, eighteen in number, are divided into three 
classes, vts.y those sacred to Brahma, Vishnu and Siva respec- 
tively. They ate very voluminous, containing about 400,000 
stokas, or couplets of verses. They were principally composed 
in the Vikramadityiin age, ie^ in the two centuries and a half 
froin 5^ 7 S^ A.D., although they may have been largely 

added to in subsequent times, even after the Mohammedan 
conquest. While the Purans narrate the legends of gods and 
goddesses and inculcate image-worship, another class of works 
called the Dharma-Shastras lay down roles of action for men. 
The principal compilers of these Shastras were Parasara.and 
Vyasa. 

At a later period were composed the Tantras, which were 
calculated to counteract the evil influences of the Sankhya 
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Philosophy, and the Cbarrak, or Atheistical School. Therfe ^ 
are now two rival classes of Pandits, namely, those belonging 
to the Vedic and thos% belonging to the Tantric Schools, Each* 
of them considers his rivals as the exponents of a false or mis- 
taj^en religion. This antagonism is highly objectionable and 
based bn a misunderstanding of the true spirit of the Hindu 
Scriptures, from the Vedas down to the Tantras. There is a 
substantial agreement in these religious works as to the funda- 
mental principles of Hinduism, although there may be minor 
differences as to the modes of worship, or rites and ceremonies. 
Neither nature-worship nor image-worship is-idolatrou.s ; both 
are intended to offer worship to One Supreme God, through 
the medium either of Nature or of the image. ~ 

As nature-worship is worship of God in nature, so image- 
worship is worship of God through an image. The Hindu 
does not worship the clay or stonS image before him, but 
conceives the attributes of the Deity through the medium 
of an image, which serves only to fix his mind. True religion 
is Samipya, feeling the presence of God, Sayuyya being one 
with Him, and Salokya, living in Him. These are the 
principal elements of Divine service and religious conduct 
universally adopted throughout the civilised world. If the 
Hindu method of worship is idolatrous, then all systems 
of religion which prescribe the worship of God in a par- 
ticular form are also idolatrous, ‘‘ for they all have their 
ideals and what are idols if not the external representa- 
tions of their ideals ?” " Idol,” says Carlyle, “ is eidolon, 
a thing seen, a symbol. It is not God, but a symbol 
of God. The most rigorous Puritan has his Confession of 
Faith, and intellectual representation of Divine things, and 
worships thereby. All creeds, liturgies, religious forms, con- 
ceptions, that fitly invest religious things, are in this sense 
eidola, things seen. All worship whatsoever must proceed 
by Symbols, by Idols ; we may say, all idolatry is comparative 
and the worst idolatry is only more idolatrous.” 

The Hindu welcomes all modes of worship, the progressive 
stages being from image-worship to mental worship, and from 
mental contemplation of the Deity to union with Him. So long 
as there are diversities in intellectual, moral and spiritual, 
advancement in a society, there must be divers methods of 
worship and various conceptions of Divinity. To adopt one 
uniform system for persons of diiferent culture is practically 
to do away with worship altogether. 

Prayer is the spontaneous outburst of deep emotions 
towards the Deity. Sincere and fervent devotion constitutes 
the essence of prayer. So long as one has a firm faith in . and 
profopnd veneration for God, it is immaterial how he 
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worsWpa or pray^ to Him.^Tintra is Vcience as wdt as 
relfgion. Thft two have bem Kappfly Wended togfethejr so 
that HiitSu Astronomy, Geometry, AHfebra, Medicine, Law, 
haw all been connected, in some way or other, with religion. 
The Tantrics made wonderful discoveries in the departments 
. hiwi^ine,’ animal magnetism, ps}fchology and general 
knewl<^ge of thliigs. From a religious point of view,.tl^ are 
the worshippers ,of Sakti, or power. 

The Tantras may be divided inta4hfee~gfQUps t — firmly, they . 
collected and arrang^,g^§{ggjatjcally the wisdom of by-gone 

ages ; secondly^^ey purged whatever was consider^ un- 
false, either in religion, science or politics ; 
i^f»i^li1rdly, they imported into these subjects fresh ideas and 
experience^ that appeared suitable to them. They did all. 
these things at a time when they were ' most needed; namely 
when Hindu society completely unhinged. 

Glimpses of the social life of the Hindus during this period 
may be obtained from the classic liter^i^is of the Vikroma- 
dityan age. Girls were not marriedsat,'' an early age ; they 
were taught to read and write. Music and painting were also 
considiered feniale accomplishments. The marriage of widows 
was strictly prohibited in the later Pauranick period. It was 
then that the cruel custom of Sati came' into vogue. 

^‘Sub-chstes sprang up in this period. The Kshattriyas and the 
Vaisyks who followed different professions were now divided 
into fresh castes, such as the Kaisthas, the Yaidyas, the gold- 
smiths, the blacksmiths, the potters and the weavers, and they 
were deprived of their ancient right to acquire religious learn- 
ing and wear the sacred thread. Religious knowledge thus 
became the monopoly of the Brahmans. This monopoly was 
the. root of Hindu degeneration or spiritual decline. Know- 
leidge.v is power and light, and when the major portion of the 
.y^pttilnunity was excluded from its privilege, the result could 
%ot.but be general ignorance and superstition, weakness and 
detosemeht. 

' , Modern Hindu Society. 

’ 'Phaitidtya, the great apostle of love, inaugurated a new 
.period of Hinduism. While the Vedas impart a true knowledge 
of ;the Plvine pature, Sree Gauranga made the real mesence, 
as itwep9r,.of the Deity, (elt as One Real and Loving Persona* . 
lily,' Tne^Haribol he uttered, was a celestial music producing. " 
a' wouderlpr "spiritual effect. The Nama Sankirtan, which he 
has inapgiirated, continues to the present day, and is calculated . 
to brit|g, about ^e spiritual regeneration of the Hindus and bind 
them together jn the ties of Universal brotherhood, if > properly, 
appreciated and feelingly uttered in the spirit of the renowned^ 
litigious teacher. The devout and sincere utterance of' 
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Harinam cannot fail ^ produce a galvanising effiKt, moving us 
to our very core, purifying and transporting us to ecstasy. 
Chaitanya, Uke Christ and Buddha, attained the highest develop- 
ment of humanity, and his holy life is a grand object-lesson of 
learning unselfishness a^ selfAlenial— -benevolence and purity. 
There is genuine joy only in the emotions of the heart ;,sensi- 
bility the whole mao. It is the culture of the sentiments 
which constitutes real manhood. True religion consists in 
love to God and love to man. 

The doctrine of the universal brotherhood of mankind, preach- 
ed by Buddha, appears to be reflected or shadowed forth in 
Chaitaoya’s teachings of love and compassion to our fellow* 
creatures. But, as Buddhism degenerated into puritanism," 
so Chaitanya’s message of love has resulted in bairagism or 
religious asceticism. 

Puritanism, or asceticism, can serve no useful purpose. 
It cannot be said that pleasures should be altogether avoided as 
great obstacles to virtue. They keep up our spirits and cheer- 
fulness— the best means of preserving health. They refresh 
os after labour and renovate o'Ur strength. They are perfectly 
allowable, provided they are innocent. 

Pleasures, being a sort of relief to labour, are means to an end 
If exclusively indulged in, they pall upon the senses and defeat 
their own object. Such being the case, a constant round of 
pleasures cannot afford true happiness or satisfy our aspira- 
tions. But moderate and innocent enjoyment of pleasures is 
not only lawful but necessary. In order to enjoy such plea.sures 
we must have wealth. Wealth is a real and substantial thing 
which ministers to our pleasures, increases our comfort, multi- 
plies our resources and not unfrequently alleviates our pains. 

Is desire of wealth really incompatible with our spiritual 
welfare ? It has been said that one cannot serve God £nd 
Mammon at the same time. This does not mean that a proper 
and judicious use of wealth is ungodly, or that an unostenta- 
tious and sincere devotion to God is Inconsistent with good 
fortune. All that it indicates is that the abuse or pride of 
wealth may lead to irreligion and vice. Wealth, like pleasure, 
is a means to an end.. When the end is lost sight of, and wealth 
is sought for its own sake, when people die in harness, not 
knowing what the sweets of retirement are, or hoard up riches, 
stinting themselves and suffering from self-denial and mortifi- 
cation of the senses, it Is all the same whether they are rich or 
poor. A truly happy life is the resultbf two facts, the develop- 
ment of fliaterial prosperity and the progress of humanity. 
These two elements are closely connected the one with the 
other. The inward is reformed by the outward, as the outward 
by the inwArd. Civilisation is the result of two facts ; the deve- 
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lopment of social and individual activity, jthe progress of society 
and ofhiinianiity. 

Individual and serial progress being the principal elements 
of civilisMtion, Hindu Society, in order to regain its past state 
and occupy a prominent place ^ong modern civilised 
nations, must attain this two-fold perilction It must combine 
the advantages of the old and the new order of things. 

There has been a dearth of Hindu social reformers. This 
want can be suppHed if every^^lMrned Hindu householder 
carefully studies the Hindu philosophy and scriptures, 
and int roduces into his family the approved manners and 
SIKt'di&S" enjoinedby such high authorities, modified, no doubt, 
the altered circumstances and the spirit of the present 
age. In this way a germ will be created of genuine 
progress. And as social progress is the sum total of individual 
progress, in course of time Hindu society would undergo sub- 
stantial improvements upon esoteric lines urgently demanded 
in its interests. 

In order to attain this highly desirable social progress, we 
must first of all enquire what ar£ the excellencies and peculiar 
good features on the one hand, and the wants and imperfec- 
tions on the other, of the existing Hindu social constitution. 

The Hindu joint family system has called forth the ad- 
miration even of high-placed Englishmen. “ I am not blind," 
says Mr , now Sir. H . J. S. Cotton, in a letter addressed to a 
native friend, ** to the excellencies of your family organisa- 
tion ; and desire to especially acknowledge the admirable 
domestic influence it exercises upon its membeis. As an 
Englishman with my home in a country where the family tie 
is comparatively lightly regarded, and the members of a family 
tear themselves asunder as a matter of course, and almost 
without compunction, and settle apart from one another in 
all the quarters of the Globe, 1 cannot but appreciate the 
immense affective superiority of the organisation you enjoy. 
Properly speaking, it is only by the natural cultivation of 
tbe family affections that a man is able instinctively to call 
into existence dispositions calculated to fit him individually 
for public life. In your family arrangements you possess, 
therefore, through a process of progressive development, the 
.necessary panoply of life, and I trust that the high recognition 
of the urgency of domestic sympathy will never be forgotten, 
whatever may be the vicissitudes, the joint family system is 
destined to experience." ' 

Side by side with this excellent family organisation, there 
exists a pernicious practice, eating into tlie vitals of rural 
Hindu social life, I mean dalladalt,ot party spirit. If a villager 
violates any religious or social custom, and the whole rural 
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Hindu community agree in thinkii||g. that his act amounts to 
an uncompromising repudiation of such custom on a very 
important point, he is excommunicated, f.«., inter-marriage 
and inter-dining with his caste people are prohibited. ..Ml^sher- 
men and barbers would refuse to serve him. If there is difffer 
ence of opinion as to the propriety of his conduct, his support- 
ers and '^opponents form themselves into two opposite parties, 
who cease to dine with each other. Such is the reverence 
paid to custom and such are the rigorous measures generally 
adopted to preserve it intact ! No doubt, public opinion exer- 
cises a salutary influence upon tne manners of an individual 
or society, and is on that ground entitled to great respe&t: 
But, in matters of social custom, it is better to obtain, in case 
of difference of opinion, an authoritative decision of persons 
competent to form a correct and enlightened, opinion on the 
point in dispute, than to boycott a person dh the erroneous 
supposition, it may be, of the violation of a custom. 

Another source of evil is the popular belief in fatalism. 
In the following translation of certain well-known slokas, there 
is a clear recognition of the principle of free will : — 

“ Prosperity attends the effort of the great man. It is only 
the unmanly and imbecile who say men are favoured by 
fortune ; act your manly part in killing the demon of fate. 
You are not to blame if you do not succeed in spite of your 
best exertions.” 

A belief in fatalism is pot only philosophically hbsurd, but 
a gr^at obstacle to progress, making us lead indolent and 
inactive lives. For if one is led to think that his destiny 
will be the same, whether he applies himself diligently to 
further his interests, or leads an inactive and idle life, he 
can hardly have any strong motive for self-improvement. Far 
from doing any good, it somdi^es leads to fatal consequences. 
A person under the influence .of #ach a belief is often found 
to refuse medicine, even . wj^l^^Sangerously 111. If he suffers 
from misery or hardship . ,^hhy kind, he will attribute it to 
Divine dispensation, and, ^perhaps, will uhblushingly charge 
God with injustice and cruelty. It is unscientiflc to ascribe 
to supernatural agency the result of our actions ending in 
vice or misery. Science! ascribes to natural '^auses what Igno- 
rance ascribes to supernatural causes. According to this vieik;’:. 
the catainities with which the world is afflicted, are ^e result 
of the igncHrance of man and not of the interference ' of ^Ood. . 
We must , not, therefore, ascrifliie to Him what is due;!|tO‘Onr 
folly or vicb. 

Whatever is catholic and rational demands our best considera- 
tion ; whatever is illiberal and irrational ought to be rejected . 
There should be no misconception of the true nature of 
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Hinda religion and social ^astonas. Of such custotns, some 
are universal or invariable, such as marriage, Upaoayana, 
Sradh, &c , and others are local or variable, such as Garba- 
dhana,'^ Pumsavana, &c. The former are intimately connected 
With Hindu religion. They form, so to speak, the back* 
bone of the Hindu social and individual life. A Hindu, by 
ceasing to observe them, ceases to be a Hindu. But the latter 
class of rites and practices is of a local or tather festive 
character, and their observance is merely optional. As I have 
already obserysd,jnorft)^ effi^cy or purpose is the test of the 
va Mity of a^ustom or rite. 

Kailas Chandra Kanjilal, B.L. 



Art. VI.—THE LAND LAWS OF BENGAL. 
i^Concluded from Calcutta Review, January^ 1900, No. 219.) 
Chapter III. 

The Land Tenures. 

I N Bengral v/e have at present the singular spectacle of a 
landed aristocracy, composed mostly of modern wealthy 
families, who have invested their capital in landed estates for 
the purpose of getting a fixed annual income. These estates 
are let out generally on permanent leases, and the propfieXors 
are nothing but annuitants in the literal sense of the wordV 
Those intermediate holdings which are styled Permanent 
Tenures in legal phraseology, abound in this province more than 
anywhere else. The)^ have cast their ramifications far and wide 
and constitute the bulk of landed property in this part of 
the country. Thus, between the landlord and the cultivator, 
there intervene in many cases a body of interlopers, who have 
for generations, for good or for evil, held sway over the 
ryots, and who are responsible to the landlord only for the 
payment of a fixed amount of yearly rent. These tenure- 
holders are the Taluqdars of Bengal — a class of people whose 
influence and wealth at the present day are steadily increasing, 
and who undoubtedly form the backbone of the landed in- 
terest of the province. The extortionate demands of land- 
revenue and the repeated encroachments on the profits of 
Zemindars in the shape of fresh imposts on land threw them into 
a state of great alarm and excitement. To oppress the ryots 
with fresh demands was not a task at all congenial to the old 
Zemindar who used to look upon them as his own children : 
so the only way out of this embarrassirjg position was for 
him to let out the estate at a fixed annual rent, leaving the 
new tenure-holder to squeeze as much as he could out of the 
ryots. Thus the State, by imposing an exorbitant land revenue 
on the Zemindar, laid him necessarily under the temptation of 
permanently leasing out his estate to others. These latter 
had no course left them in their turn, in many instances, but 
that of plundering all below them. 

Of all the land-tenures in Bengal, the Putni is the most irh- 
portant and valuable. It came into vogue in the estate of the 
Burdwan Raj, and, like most' permanent tenures, is alienable and 
heritable in its nature. In addition to these attributes, it has 
others which raise it specially in the estimation of Zemindars. 
It is governed by a special law of its own, Regulation VIII of 
1819. By virtue of this law Zemindars are empowered to 
VOL, Cx.] 24 
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apply for a summary sale of the tenure before the collector for 
realization of all current half-yearly and yearly rents due. 
This application is made twice, once on the first day of Kar- 
tick and again on the hrst day of Bysack. If the money is not 
paid down on the sale day, the tenure is sold off. Any one 
acquainted with the dilatory character of the proceedings of our 
Courts of Justice and the troubles of executing a Civil Court 
decree, combined with the excessive charges on account of Court 
fees, process fees and pleader’s fees, knows how litigation takes 
the life out of a man in this country. The Zemindar, of all people, 
knows how dangerous it is to litigate, but the pity is that he has 
to cgme, 4 wwgver unwillingly into Court, where his troubles are 
'^Tvoreoften aggravated than relieved. He sues for a couple of 
years’ rents from his tenant, who appears and contests the suit. 
In the end the Zemindar wins. The tenant asks for a review, and 
so the proceedings are prolonged without the least prospect 
of the Zemindar's rents and costs being realised. By this time, 
he has had to pay, perhaps, no fewer than twelve instalments 
of revenue to Government, while he is in the sad predicament 
of not having realised a single pice of the rents due from 
his tenants. While the Government realises its dues like a 
machine from the Zemindar, the latter has to watch and wait- 
till perhaps his estate is knocked down to the highest bid, 
which means a mere trifle in comparison with his purchase 
money and the money he laid out originally in improvements. 

Struck apparently with this great hardship on the Zemindar,' 
the Government, with a benevolent intention, introduced the 
system of Putni tenure. It entitles the Zemindar to a speedy 
realisation of rents from his tenants, by making a simple 
application at a cost of a trifling sum of eight annas only before 
the Collector. But the trouble, and verily it is a sore trouble 
to him, begins as soon as the tenure is sold. The default- 
ing tenant forthwith files a civil suit to have this summary , 
sale set aside on the ground of irregularity. It is an open 
secret that a sale of a Putni tenure, by a Collector in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Regulation VIII of 1819, is rarely 
held valid by a Civil Court. Like the course of true loVe, 
the proceedings under this enactment never run smooth. 
Either the sale proclamation was not duly issued, or notices 
vere not served and published by the Collector according to 
law. It has not been though fit to amend this fossil 
Regulation, which was passed by the legislature in the begin- 
ning of the present century, by the light of the experience 
of nearly a hundred years, although there is a crying neces- 
sity for a change. . „ . , 

On the first day of the Bengali year, when the Zemindar 
applies for sale of a Pu/nt tenure for realisation of his 
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dues of the previous year, a notice, specifying the balance due 
from the tenant is stuck up in a conspicuous part of the 
Collector's Court, stating that, if it is not paid before the 
first of the next month, it will be sold on that day by public 
auction in liquidation. A similar notice is posted up at the 
Zemindar’s office, or Sadder Cutcheree^ and a third is sent 
out for publication at the principal town or village upon 
the land of the defaulter. The rule of service is thus set 
out in the Regulation : — The Zemindar shall be exclusively 
answerable for the observance of the forms above prescribed, 
and the notice required to be sent into the mf)fussil shall be 
served by a single peon, who shall bring bacrk the receipt of 
the defaulter, or of his manager for the same ; or in the eVefit^ 
of inability to procure this, the signatures of three substantial 
persons residing in the neighbourhood, in attestation of the 
notice having been brought and published on the spot. If it 
shall appear, from the tenour of the receipt or attestation in 
question, that the notice has been published at any time pre- 
vious to the 15th of the month of Bysack, it shall be a sufficient 
warrant for the sale to proceed upon the day appointed. In 
case the people of the village should refuse or object to sign 
their names in attestation, the peon shall go to the Court of 
the nearest Munsiflf, or if there be no Munsiff, to the nearest 
tAana, and there make voluntary oath of the same having 
been duly published ; — certificate to which effect shall be signed 
and sealed by the said officers, and delivered to the peon,*’ 
Now in this sending out of a single peon with the sale 
notice, as much difficulty is felt by the Zemindar as in the 
proverbial belling of the cat. The messenger, of course, 
hurries with his notification of sale through the villages of 
the defaulting tenure, and it rouses as warm an interest as the 
sending forth of the Fiery Cross did in the days of Rhoderic Dhu 
in the Highlands of Scotland. The sale of the tenure becomes 
an engrossing topic of discussion amongst the ryots, who are 
fully aware of what is in store for them ; how the posses- 
sion of the tenure by the new purchaser is to be attended 
with riot and opposition, and how their rents are sure to be 
increased by the new man. Conscious of these facts, they band 
together under the protection of their old taluqdar^ and support 
him through and through when he brings a civil suit to 
set aside the summary sale. Thus the statement of the 
single peon of the Zemindar regarding the correctness of thei 
publication of the notification of sale is set at nought by the 
mendacity of the host of men produced by the tenant. The 
result is that the Zemindar not only loses the case, but is cast 
in damages and costs, for he has to return the whole of the 
purchase money to the purchaser with interest and costs 
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Irregularities are so common in the proceedings of this sale, 
that, either through the Collector not having published the 
notice in a conspicuous part of his Court, or through 
the laches of the Zemindar, the sale is often set aside. The 
slightest deviation fiom the rulrs laid down in the Regulation 
for the service of sale notices is a material irregularity for 
which the sale is liable to be set aside. While in revenue 
sales the jurisdiction of the Civil Court is narrowed down to 
the utmost limit, in the sale of the Putni tenures, on the con- 
trary, this jurisdiction is extended to the utmost extent possible. 
While Government has, shown a most anxious solicitude for 
the recoyyyjjf its“6wn revenue, it has done nothing of the kind 
regard to the recovery of rents by Zemindars from their 
tenants. This clearly incongruous state of things with refer- 
ence to unequal laws about the recovery of revenue by Gov- 
ernment and rent by Zemindars puts the latter at a veiy great 
disadvantage. In Government estates, rents are realised by 
the simple process of issue of certificates, which have all the 
force of decrees of Civil Courts. Why, then, is the Zemindar 
not allowed to do the same for the recovery of his rents from 
unwilling ryots? Even the single boon of applying for a sum- 
mary sale of Putni tenures is attended with so many risks and 
disadvantages, that it has come to be looked upon as a most 
doubtful blessing. If the Collector refuses to sell a tenure or 
sells it improperly, you have no remedy by appeal to the Com- 
missioner or the Revenue Board. It is a most strange principle 
of law that, while appeals are allowed in all revenue sales, there 
Is no provision in Putni sales for them. In these latter cases, 
the pecuniary value at stake sometimes reaches lakhs and lakhs 
of rupees, and to make the Collector, a simple autocrat in such 
an important matter is, to say the least, highly arbitrary ! 
Sometimes the Collectors, by refusing to sell Putni tenures, sub- 
ject the landlord to the greatest hardship. The Revenue Board 
is imperative in the framing of its rules on this subject, and has 
lately inserted a proviso that, although no appeals are allowed 
in these cases from the orders of the Collectors, j^till, the 
Commissioner of a Division, on the motion of parties, can 
advise the Collectors as to the proper mode of procedure 
when they have erred, so as to rectify future errors of the 
kind. This is virtually shutting the stable-door after the 
steed is stolen. The law regarding the sale of Putni tenures 
should be amended and framed on the lines of the Revenue Sale 
law. The notices to be served should be served exclusively 
through the medium of the Collector, and the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Court should be narrowed down as much as passible, 
regard being of course had to the fair and just rights of all 
parties. The law, as it stands, is all on the side of the tenant 
and dead against the interests of the Zemindars as a body. 
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Sales of Putni tenures are far more numerous than those 
of Estates. Formerly they usually extended over two or three 
days ; while now they are generally completed in one. 

The Burdwan Raj is the holder of the largest number of 
estates that are let out in Putnu These tenures, again, are 
let out by the tenure-holders to others at fixed rents, and this 
process of sub-infeudation sometimes goes down to the third or 
fourth decree. The under-tenants have always a right to stay 
the sale of the original tenure by lodging the amount of rent for 
wJiich the Zemindars have sued. Such nn^ney paid by under- 
tenants for the preservation of the parent-tenure is to be 
carried to the account of the tenant lodging it. 1 ( thz , Putni dar 
has any rent due to him, the money so deposited wTlT'gG- 
towards the liquidation of the same^ and if no rent is due to 
him from the under-tenants, the money deposited will have the 
effect of a mortgage and can be realised from the usufruct of 
the tenure. 

Just as in revenue sales estates are sold free of all encum- 
brances, and all tenures and under-tenures fall through, so in 
sales under the Putni law the tenures are sold free of all 
encumbrances and all engagements with under-tenants are 
cancelled. 

Beyond a year’s rent, the Zemindar cannot sue according to 
the provisions of Regulation VIII of 1819 before the Collector 
for a summary sale. Arrears of rent of more than a year, even 
of tenures, must be recovered under the Bengal Tenancy 
Act, like arrears of other permanent tenures. The same extor- 
tionate charges for Court fees and pleader’s fees, and the 
same troubles on account of the law’s delay and insolence of 
office, which are inherent in regular suit^ in our Courts of 
Justice, are encountered in such cases. 

The question whether a Putni tenure can be sold in sum- 
mary sale before the Collector when a co-sharer of the 
Zemindari has applied for such a sale without joining with 
the rest, has now been decided in the negative. The broad 
principle of law on this subject is that no co-sharer of an 
estate is entitled to apply alone. But if the co-sharer has 
himself granted his own share in Putni lease, or, in other words, 
if, by the terms of the lease, such a co-sharer is entitled to 
realise his share of rents separately without any connection 
with others, he can apply for sale in the same way as if he 
were the owner of the entire estate. 

Tenures are either heritable, or their rent is fixed in perpe- 
tuity, or both. These three sorts make up almost a complete 
classification of tenures in Bengal. Those that are heritable 
are known commonly as Maurusi,” those at fixed rents as 
Mukurari,” and those that are both heritable and have their . 
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rents fixed tn perpetuity as "Mautust Mukuraii*' Puitni 
tenures come under the last denomination. 

To determine whether a tenure or under«tenure is permanent 
and held at fixed rent, it must be shown that it has been in 
existence on payment of a uniform rent since the Permanent 
Settlement, or, that being a difficult thing to prove, it must be 
shown that it has been paying that rent for the last twenty 
years. Sucli a tenure, however, is liable to an enhancement of 
rent if there has been any increase of area. Permanent tenure- 
holders cannot be ejected for non-payment of rent, but their 
tenures can be sold Ja -execution of a decree for the rent thereof. 
Bu tt hey ^..fflffV^Se ejected for a breach of any covenant in a 
-'teSse] Such breach, if capable of being compensated by the 
tenant, does not warrant an ejectment, unless the latter has 
failed to pay the compensation. 

A contract in a lease that the tenant shall have no right of 
alienation is now generally held to be bad. The Bengal Ten- 
ancy Art expres.sly enjoins that every permanent tenure-holder 
has a right to transfer his tenure absolutely. The present state 
of the law is that, notwithstanding such a restrictive condition, 
it is not enforceable against a purchaser, unless there is an 
express provision for forfeiture or for re-entry by reason of an 
assignment in violation of its terms. It applies only to volun- 
tary alienation, and not to sales in execution of decrees or 
assignment by operation of law. 

The right of a joint-landlord to sue for rent is now beyond 
dispute, but the decree he gets is an ordinary money-decree. 
The landlord, in execution of a rent decree, is not now bound 
to bring the defaulting tenure to sale, but he is quite at liberty 
to follow any of the tenant’s property for the realisation of 
bis dues. 

The effect of a sale of the tenure for arrears, at the instance 
of the sole landlord, is tn free it practically from all encum- 
brances, excepting those that are “ protected.” 

The defaulter can, if he likes, get the sale set aside by de- 
positing, within a month, the arrears of rent with a penalty 
amounting to 5 per cent, of the purchase money, which is to go 
to the purchaser as compensation. The Bengal Tenancy Act 
entitles any one having any interest which is voidable upon a 
sale for arrears, to pay into Court the decretal amount of rent 
and costs and stop the sale. The amount thus paid becomes 
a lien on the tenure. 

Service tenures, or lands leased out in perpetuity by the 
superior landlord to persons on condition of their discharging 
certain services or duties, either personal to him or to the 
public at large, have long abounded in Bengal, and have been 
the subject-matter of litigation in our Courts of Justice. The- 
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dlities of policemen and soldiers were often, in olden times, re» 
warded by grants of lands from the State. The village watch- 
man has come down to us with his little patch of land from 
time immemorial. The Government is, however, slowly but 
surely working out the destruction of the service tenures of 
our village Chowkidars. The lands have, by recent legislation, 
been made to revert to the landlord, the Government promis- 
ing to pay the Chowkidar’s salary, partly from the revenue 
derived from these lands and partly from the proceeds of tax- 
ation. As long as he enjoyed the service tenure, the lands were 
not subjected to any assessment by Government. But now 
the authorities not only assess these service tenures at the 
highest figure possible, but impose heavy taxation'~6n''th& 
villagers whose life and property are safeguarded by the 
nightly watch of the Chowkidar. The extinction of these 
tenures has already commenced, and its evil ^ects have be- 
come apparent. It has not only launched the province 
upon a sea of litigation among landlords, tenure-hoIder.s, and 
chowkidars, but has brought the last named individuals into 
a most critical position. The lands which maintained them 
and their family for countless generations are now gone, 
aitd the salary they get is so trifling that they can no longer 
make both ends meet. Under these circumstances it is no 
wonder that these men should be driven to swell the ranks of 
ruffians, bandits and robbers, and it is too late now for Govern- 
ment to retrace its steps, as it is doing in many instances, by 
issuing notices to landlords to lease out these reverted Chowki- 
dari Chakran lands to the Chowkidars themselves at the lowest 
rate of rent and without any bonuses. If this is not tinkering 
at legislation 1 do not know what is. The amount assessed 
becomes a part of the police-fund of the locality. The village 
watchmen who used to get the entire proceeds of the lands, 
now get nothing from them except the revenue assessed on 
them. The balance of their salary is got from villagers in the 
form of a tax. 

In th|^ meanwhile a crop of litigation has arisen between the 
landlord and the Putniidar with reference to the rights of 
each to these Ghowkidari Chakran lands. These lands have 
been settled with the Zemindar, and naturally he says to 
his tenant : " You have no right to them. They form an 
altogethe^separate estate, and were so long vested in Govern- 
ment,” Putntdar replies: ‘*It is mine by right all the same, 
as it appertained to the parent estate, which tvas let out to me 
in permanent lease originally without any reset vation.” How 
far this contention is valid, the Privy Council will ultimate- 
ly have to decide. The Zemindar has to pay revenue 
ibr these ktttds over and above what he pays for the original 
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estate, and is he to bear »t] this burden while a third party 
reaps the benefit? Had the Zemindar not consented to 
the settlement, where would the Pu/ntWar be } 

The Calcutta High Court seems to favour the rights of jhe 
landlord to these service-free ' lands, to the entire exclusion of 
the.Putmdar. 

In addition to these lands, certain lands were ''‘-devoted 
ekclusively tt> the service of the police by landlords, who were ^ 
responsible in those days for .^ublis.j)gace and good onderatf ,, 
well as for the administr^on of justice. The Government, ' 
however, • resuiijgd-BJl"Tltese police establishments and took 
thegi..ui)'}gFtts own control and also all lands devoted to police ' 
"^rposes. The amount of assessment levied on these lands 
forms what is paid. by Zemindars as police revenue in many 
estates. ^ 

In hilly districts such as Bancoorah and Beerbhoom, the 
Ghiltwali tenures form a class unique in their nature. They 
are held for the purpose of police-service in the majority of 
cases. The duty of the “ ghatwals ” was to protect the hill- 
passes and travellers. Some hold their lands entirely rent-free 
and some at a quit-rent payable to Government, or to the 
Zemindar. These tenures also abound in Chota-Nagpur and 
Hazaribagh. The holders in Hazaribagh are almost inde- 
pendent chiefs, paying a nominal yearly rent to Government. 
The head of these chiefs is called a “ Tikaet." The Pax. 
Btiiannica has long since embraced even the primeval 
forests of Hazaribagh and Cbota-Nagpur, and the duties 
of these chiefs have almost become obsolete. Many of 
these are nothing more than permanent tenmes at the present 
day. In some places the ‘ ghatwals ' are under the Zemindar 
directly. As soon as the services rendered by these ‘ ghStwals ’ 
were found to be needless in many instances, both the 
Government and the Zemindar attempted to do away with 
them, but the * ghatwals ’ asserted their hereditary rights to 
the lands, whether their services were' needed or not. This 
contention became the subject of constant litigation ajid strife 
in past years, unless and until it was settled once for all by the 
decision of the Privy Council in the case of Koolodeep Narain 
vs. Mahadeo Singh, 6 W.R., 109. These tenures were held to be 
hereditary, and the Zemindar incompetent to resume the lands 
at bis option. Neither had he the power to put a^end t.o the 
tenures on the ground that the services were no longer required. 

Thfe question, originally came before a Full Bench of 
the High Court at Calcutta. The learned Chief Justice, Sir 
Barnes Peacock, in an elaborate judgment, said — “ Some 
cases were cited to show that, even assuming these lands 
to be subject to a ghfitwali tenure, the Zemindar has a right, 
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whenever he pleases, to dispense with the ghdtwali services and 
to take back the lands. Now, I must say, that this Is ^e first 
time I have ever heard such a contention as that. It i%Oot b** 
cause the ijervices, are released or dispensed with,<br become an* 
necessary that the estate can be resumed. If a grantor r^ase 
the services, or a portion of the services, upon which }ands ^ are 
holden, the tenant may hold the land free from the services, 
but the landlord cannot put an end to the tenure and resume 
the lands. Many services upon which very valuable estates 
are held, are of little value nowl~ ^e estates may be very 
valuable and the services almost valueless. But some large 
landed proprietors would be somewhat astonished if they were 
told that the services have been dispensed with, and theic 
estates are liable to be resumed. It might as well be contend* 
ed that. If lands were granted at a small' quit-rent, the landlord 
might relinquish or dispense with the payment of the rent and 
take back the lands.” 

In spite of this decision of the highest tribunal of the land, 
the local Government seriously applied itself to the task of 
assessing ghatwali tenures In several cases, and did it success- 
fully by sheer force of authority. The Bengal Administra- 
tion Report of 1895-96, page 42, para. 113 says .‘‘The 
services which the ghatwals (in Bankura), as a sort of inferior 
police, used to render are no longer required by Government, 
and Sir Charles Elliot decided to undertake the settlement of 
a few ghUts without legislation, by amicable arrangement, on 
the following conditions:— .(a) That the figures as to area of 
the survey of 1880 to 1887 be accepted ; (b) that the lands 
be assessed with rent at a rate about 25 per cent, below current 
rates ; and (c) that the ghUt be settled with the Zemindar, the 
Maharajah of Burdwan, at 50 per cent, of the assets, the gh&t- 
wals henceforth becoming raiyats of the Zemindar. It was 
ruled by Sir Charles Elliot that the status of the ghitwals 
would be that of occupancy raiyats, the raiyats under them 
being held to be entitled by custom to acquire a right of occu- 
pancy,” 

In the judgment a part of which 1 have quoted above. His 
Lordship, Sir Barnes Peacock further added : — “ Clearly the 
Zemindar had no right to dispense with those services 
which had been reserved by the former Government for 
the ben<^t of the public. Suppose the former Government 
had granted land for services of a religious nature to be 
performed. The British Government would not require those 
services, but that would be no reason for determining the tenure 
of the person who held the land upon those services, as long 
as be is willing to perform them. The tenure is not to be die- 
termined merely at the will or caprice of the landlord, when 
VOL. cx.] ' 35 
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the taiid has become valtiable. probably by. the exerUons imd 
expenditare of earful by the tenant.” How Sfr Charles 
Elbot, ib^he tl^e of such a judicial decision, with the full epn- 
sciousO^S Of sense of wrong thet would be Indicted on 
these servlt^ tenure-holders If their lands were snbjeeted to 
assessment could placidly come to the conclusion or doing so 
by iMislatioft jf comprotolse fell thrO;ifeh, is a riddle too diffi- 
cult for solutiOh to the minds of laymeh, 

_ . Ohapte^T^ 

TJi • — v." Ryots. 

no class of subjects so important to the 
' of the country as the ryots, or the cultivating class. 

In India, where agriculture is the principal occupation of the 
people, the welfare of the cultivating class is a matter of vital 
moment. If there is a class of men on the surface Of the earth 
upon whom the primeval curse of God has fallen it is the ryot ; 
for truly it may be $aid of him that he earns his bread with the 
sweat of his brow. It was he who, under the protecting shadow 
of the landlord, endeavoured with all his might and main to 
burn the jungle grass, break up the clay soil, and sow the land. 
It was bis thews and sinews that were primarily concetned in 
catting down the jungle and clearing the waste. It is directly 
through his exertions that India has become the greatest corn- 
growing country in the world. He is the mainstay of the land- 
lord and the Government alike. As the bulk of the revenue of ' 
the country is detived from land, it is only fair that the welfare 
of the cultivating class should be well looked after by Govern- 
ment. 

The Permanent Settlement, the Magna Charta of the land- 
holding class, reserved a special clause for the protection of the 
ryot, and the intervention of Government when necessary. 
The question of fixing his rent was mooted almost from the 
days of the Permanent Settlement up to 1859, when the Rent 
Act first saw the light of day. The principle which undeilies 
all these discussions is that, as the Settlement has fixed per- 
manently the yearly revenue paid by the Zemindar to the 
Government, it Is only fair that the rent paid by the ryot should 
also be fixed in the same way. The battle raged fiercely, for 
some time, until, in 1859, the thin end of the wedge was intro- 
duced in the form of the Rent Act, and all enhancements by 
Zemindars were severely checked. One might think that 
this made the condition of the ryots far better : — far from it. 
It was only the lull before the storm, for only a few years 
afterwards the Road and Public Works Cesses were introduced 
and made permanent throughout the land. Mpeh is made, in 
writing anything about the ryots oow-a-days, of the so-called 
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ni(^l realized t^y the ZemiMdai* in oiden days ;« bnt it is 
entirety fojrgotten th^t what .the 2|e,talddar used td take in 
those days as eesses wa^ paid only oeeasionai(y> and at the 
same time most cheerfully/ while at pres^tnt a aena|- of4he most 
esttortionate cesses haue .been levied pernlanemly and are 
realized reguUuty thresh the mabhin^ of the Revenue Depart- 
meat* without any consideration for the ryots* position ot cir* 
'cumstances. This policy of heaping one burden after another, 
upon Zemindars and ryot«, has pioducpd the most disastrous 
results in this country. The Iand-hQ!dec.ba8 been impoverished 
equally with the tenant. Why this should be the ultimate 
result of the so-called beneficent legislation of Government with 
reference to land is obvious to the most cursory observer/ 'The. 
benevolent legislation which the British Government has in- 
troduced from time to time for the purpose of safe-guarding the 
interests of the ryots has been nullified by the imposition of a 
succession of land taxes of the most extortionate character. 
What the State gave the ryot with one hand has been taken 
away by the other. The landlord is to pay all these taxes 
directly to Government and then realize them by means of 
civil suits. The process is certainly as costly and ruinous as 
can be, and it is no wonder that the ryot suffers in many 
instances more than the landlord. 

The status of the lyot has now been made cleat by the 
Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. He is a cultivator in the strictest 
sense of the wotd. In Bengal he may be said to enjoy 
generally a very laige immunity from enhancement of rent. 
It is only when the land which he orciipies is found by 
measutement to be of greater area, or where the price of food- 
grains has increased, or the rent paid by him is below the prevail- 
ing rate, or the productive powers of the land have improved 
by fiuvtal action, or improvements carried out at the expense 
3f the landlord, that an enhancement of rent can be claimed 
from him. On the other hand, he can get his rent reduced on 
grounds exactly the reverse of these without any great ado. 
Even the incieased rent cannot be realized from him save and 
except by a civil suit. He is presumed to pay rent at a fair 
and equitable late, which cannot now be increased by more 
chan two annas in tlie rupee, and any contract in violation 
9f this rule has been held to be null and void. Rent once 
(nereased cannot again be increased for the space of fifteuo 
years. These privileges, of course, hold good only with 
reference to an occupancy ,ryot, who attains the right of 
non-eviction by simply occupying lands for a succession of 
twelve years. A positive indulgence has now been given him 
ay the legislature, for a ryot has at present all the presumption 
af being an occupancy lyot from the beginning, if he has 
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dejairture with YSference lo the states of an occupinoy 
Hi^erto^hellM no proprietory right whatsoever in tiae soil ; 
btii'ltlle Act gives him a proprietory rights although greatly 
limited in its chaiacter. 

The r^ht 6f an occupancy ryot is to be respected eveh When 
sales for'hrrears of revenue or rent take place. The Revenue 
Sale law specially provides that a purchaser of a whole estate* 
in spite of his right to make null and void all under>tenure8 
and eVict under-tenants, is not empowered to ** eject any 
occupancy ryot holding at a fixed rent or at a rent assessable 
according to fixed rules under the laws in force.*' An occu- 
pancy ryot can surrender his holding whenever he likes. 

In many districts the occupancy ryot has always played an 
important part in the increase of cuitivation and improvement 
, of agriculture. Like the Irish peasant, he has an unbounded 
love for his homestead and holding, and instances are numelous ' 
where his family has lived in the same place for several genera- 
tions. * 

It will be seen from the above that the aspersion cast on 
Lord Cornwallis, that he was actuated, in the framing of 
the Permanent Settlement solely by the motive of creating 
a landed aristocracy similar to that of England in Bengal at 
the sacrifice of the interests of the ryots was as baseless as it 
wa$ ungenerous. It may be well to quote here the exact 
words of the Regulation : — It being the duty of the ruling 
power to protect all classes of people and more particularly 
those, who from their situation, are helpless, the Governor- 
General in Council will* whenever he may deem it proper, 
enact such R^mlotions as he may think necessary for the pro- 
tection and wdlfore of the dependent tSluqdars, raiyats, and 
other epltivatorai of the soil.” The Minnie which he wrote on 
the Petmanent Sattlement, while conceding all proprietar|^<r 
right in the soil to the iand-holde^ is pregnant with sympathetm 
feeiffeHE^ towards the ryot. 1 quote here a couple of sentences 
from that able document : — 

" Whoever cultivates the land, the Zemindar can receive no 
mote than the established rent, which, in roost places, is fully 
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ten^y Ihid breach of contract. Ejectment softs to be suc- 
eessfbi jo^hst be brbught after six months* notice tb tjuit;. 

One' of the strangest doctrines of law promulgated ^y tixs.. 
Indian l#egislature, which appears both unjust aqd^ repugnant 
to a^OH'ental people, is that there can be no ocet^ancy right 
in i. rydi's homestead lands. 

NDO*^gricuUural lands are governed by the Transfer of Fro- 
pbccfy Act and the Contract Act, English law being applied to 
^les where no distinct provision is land down in these Acts. 
Xhles of equity and good conscience aie applied to them, 
bqt in several instances they have not been applied wisely. 


Chapter V. 

"The condition of the Bengal Ryots. 

There i^ no question more important and interesting than 
the condition of the cultivators of the soil in different parts 
of the province of Bengal. No discussion of the land-laws of 
Bengal would be of any value unless it were shown how they 
affect the material well-being and happiness of the ryots~that 
toiling and moiling class of people through whose physical 
exertions the jungle has diminished, agriculture has spread, 
and a magnificent internal trade has sprung up throughout 
the province. It will be a rude shock to the feelings of many 
to learn that, even in the Bengal Presidency — the most civilized 
and the most advanced of all—-, there aie millions of cultiva- 
tors sunk in the utmost depths of poverty and degradation. 

Shall I recite the hard routine of a peasant’s life ? A tiny 
thatched roof, supported by a few bamboos, is his only Shelter 
fifOm the fierce sun and rain throughdut the livelong year. He 
toils from morn to dewy eve, ploughing and working in the 
fiiid. At about nine in the morning he snatches a hasty break- 
fast of fried rice, after which he works again under the burning 
son ttp to noon. He then takes his mid-day meal — a dish of 
boUt^i coarse rice, seasoned simply with salt and chiiHes. He is 
an otter stranger to luxury, and can ill-afford to get even the 
barest necessaries of life. Until the influx of Manchester 
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goods, be used to wear homespun cloth, thick as canvas and 
strong as iron. Returning home from, the field at ,candle>lrght, 
he eats, the same coarse fare, mixed, perhaps, with a little 
curry, apd th^ lies down to sleep on a mat or on the bate 
floor. = -At sowing.titpe he works for a whole week without any 
break, and sometim^ .even at night,. if the moon serves him. 
During transplantation he labour amidst pelting rain and ankle- 
deep water. Then* as a bumper crop appears and begins to 
ripen, he has to keep a sharp look out day and night, scaring 
away wild beasts from ravaging his golden harvest.. By De- 
cember all the ^ain is cut, threshed, and stacked in granaries. 

.Theryot^ engal proper is in a fair condition, compared 
ryot of Bihar and Orissa, with whom existence is 
daily a most difficult problem to solve. Poor though the 
Bengali ryof^is, his condition is prosperous in comparison with 
the most pitiable state of the Bihari and the Urya. Tlie former 
can somehow make both ends meet, while the latter cannot, 
and has to half starve during most of the days of his exis« 
tence. 

I shall describe the condition of the Bihar peasantry first of 
all. 

Bihar is a large and fertile province washed by the two 
mighty rivers, the Ganges and the Sone. The boon of Per- 
manent Settlement has long been granted to it ; buT still we 
find here a state of things which is almost appalling in its 
nature. 

This favoured region is, by the admission of all who 
are acquainted with it, “ notorious for the utter wretchedness, 
the hopeless destitution, which are chronic among its people.” 
This state of things is entirely borne out by the Administration 
Reports themselves, and is not in the least exaggerated. 

Mr. Tytler, opium agent of Siwan, whose knowledge of 
the North and West of the District is unrivalled, estimated 
that ninety-five per cent, of the ordinary ryots live and die 
in debt. Good seasons do not go far to increase their savings, 
for what profit they make is immediately devoured. 

I shall quote below what the Hon’ble G- Toynbee, now of 
the Revenue Board, said with regard to the state of the people 
in a report, while he was the District Magistrate of Patna. 

The expression ^ living from hand to mouth* has assumed 
for me a more definite and tangible though less satisfactory 
meaning than it ever had before, I have been over the 
houses of hundreds of the poorer classes, and have seen 
how they live and what they eat. I could not have believed, 

had I not seen it for myself, how abject is their poverty 

Many of them do not know what it* is to have two meals a day ; 
and most of them do not know, when they rise in the morning, 
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whether they will get one fuH meal or not* Wages have 
remained as before, while the prices of all kinds off food have 
increased. Over-population seems to be ap effectual bar 
to any material improvement that might otberyirise be brought 
about by increased means of cominunication, by . education, 
and other sirriilar means.** ' 

The Bengal Government reported, thus in 1878: ** Nearly 

every local officer consulted is^ agreed that while a system of 
summary and cheap rent procedure Is required in the interests 
of both the Zemindar and the ryot, the most urgent requirement 
of Bihar is an amelioration of the condition of the peasantry/* 

The Bengal Government in the Admihistfatioii -Jleportt 
for the Patna Division, for the year 1896-97, says : — ‘^Scardty 
which made itself acutely felt towards thC end of the year 
greatly affected the material condition of the poor classes. 
The Commissioner is of opinion tl)at the famine relief opera- 
tions have established the fact that about three per cent, of the 
population are habitually on the verge of staivation, or rather 
would be, were it not for the intervention of private charity.” 
This even is a rosy picture of the state of the Bihari ryot, and 
if the Cofnmissif)ner had said that twenty-three per cent., 
instead of three per cent., of the people were habitually under 
starvation, he would have been nearer the mark 1 

I quote again the testimony of a high English official 
on this point: — “The low condition of the agricultural and 
labouring classes in Bihar has formed the subject of much 
consideration of late years. Needless to report what has 
often been said before as to the ignorance, indebtedness and 
general helplessness of the Bihari ryot. No fresh touches 
are added in this year’s report to the melancholy picture. It 
is only apparently in the north-east of Shahabad and along the 
Scan that the ryots have anywhere got any position of com- 
fort.” Moved by the most wi etched condition of the Behari ryot, 
Mr. C. J. O’Donnell, C.S., Commissioner of the Bhagalpore 
Division, wrote a pamphlet on it under the title of the “ Ruin 
of an Indian Province.'' After exhaustively dealing with 

the subject he concluded in the following words: “In 

India every servant of The Crown is not only an official in the 
narrower sense of the word, bound by the rules of official 
subordination and reticence, but a trustee of the public honour. 
I have written under the sincere conviction that the condition 
of the great Province of Bihar with its twenty millions of 
people is a disgrace to the English name.” 

With these stern facts staring us full in the face, he would 
indeed be a very bold man who would attempt to show a con- 
trary state of things in Bihar. Yet no less a personage than 
Mr. R. 0 . Dutt, late of the Indian Civil Service, while sing- 
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ing the paans qC the P«rmahent Si^ttlemeht, did this at 
Lucknow ill his Prdsidenttlal-a’ddress at . tiie anoual. convention 
of the Indian National Congress during the .last - Cfti|pistmas 
holidays. In his- ;otherwise excellent speeeb he .instances 
Bengal as the ^^royhice . wher|B the cultivators are ais pros- 
perous as can be'd«^<'^V <Iuite'irorg^ftii.of the broad fact that 
no less than half jts population is submerged In the nrostf 
abysmal depth of ilegradation' and poverty. The. esttracta 
which I have made from the Adjoftfis^fation Reports of the 
Bengal Government, Je#«r“tnS'nroom for doubt regarding the 
pitiable cona tion ._ogthe Bihar peasantry. The shaiow of 
on the province of Bihar only a couple of 
•■'^^rs ago, showed how acute was the distress of the people; and, 
although no less than a crore of rupees was spent on 
relief by Government, as a matter of fact, we all know how 
inadequate was this sum to cope with the ravages of the famine. 

I will give a few more touches to this sad picture of the 
Bihar cultivators by quoting the testimony of another official 
on the point. It is front the Administration Report of the year 
1875*76 and runs as follows : — “ So far, then, we may hope that 
the lot of a labourer, wliich was always very hard, has not 
become harder of late. But we must sorrowfully admit that 
it is as hard as can be borne. A plain calculation will show 
that the wages will suffice for little more than the purchase of 
food and leave a slender margin for his simplest wants. In 
Bihar, indeed, a comparison of prices with wages might indi- 
cate that his lot must be hard beyond comparison.” It need 
hardly be said here that the labourers are the real cultivators 
of the land and their number is as large as 12*3 per cent, of 
the total population of the country. According to the returns 
of the latest census, the grand total of persons directly sup- 
ported by the land comes up to more than two-thirds of the 
entire nhinber of adult males. When two-thirds of the people 
of Bihar are steeped in poverty, it goes without saying that the 
condition of the ryots is as sad and wretched as it can be. 

I shall add to this nay own personal experience of the Bihari 
ryot. I was at Bihar for a short time to visit the sacred hot- 
water-springs of Rajgir. While the sol“.mu and sombre scenery 
of the surrounding hills, with their rippling rivulets and gushing 
springs, enchanted and delighted our mind, the concourse 
of famished creatures who used to come to us and beg for food 
made us extremely sick and sorry. Scores of these men 
passed their days under the shade of trees, and satisfied the 
cravihg.s of nature by eating wild fruits and roots, or some- 
times, at the most, by eating small fish from the river, Rajgir 
itself is a big pasture-ground where hundreds of thousands 
of kine, oxen and sheep are sent out for the purpose of 
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grazingi tbcir owners being too poor to give them any food at 
home. The shepherds who had eharge of these herds were 
perfect pictures of misery .and starvation. Their monthly wage 
was from one to two rupees. After grazing the cattle for the 
whole day, they came back after sunset to their place of abode, 
which was simply*. a few acres of bare ground, surrounded by 
prickly shrubs 'within whose circumference lay the lean and lank 
beasts, they themselves occupying the centre.^ They took a 
couple of coarse chappcttis made of Joara^ which is the worst 
food for man in that part of the country, and sank down at 
night on the earth to sleep with isimply a blanket_on, shelter- 
less and almost foodless. Nor is this all. The night'v/as ^gene- 
rally made hideous by the roar of the tiger which came dbw;2 
on the herds of cattle and carried away one or two every day. 

Let me conclude my account of the condition of the Bihar 
peasantry by quoting the remarks of iio less a personage than 
Sir Ashley Eden, late Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 

He wrote— * In the report of tthe Commissioner of the Bha- 
gulpore Division a lamentable account is given by the Sub- 
Divisional Officer of the state of things in the Barh Sub- 
Division, two-thirds of which is leased out in farms to non- 
resident speculators, while in the remaining one-third at least 
half the landlords also are non-resident. The terms run usually 
for seven years, and are only renewed on the payment of a 
heavy and increasing premium, which falls entirely on the 
ryots. The tenants are said to have no rights, to be subject to 
the exaction of forced labour, to illegal distraint, and to numer- 
ous illegal cesses, while the collections are made by an un- 
scrupulons host of up-country bailiffs. There can be no doubt 
whatever that the combined influence of Zemindars and land 
speculators has ground down the ryots of Biiiar to a state 
of extreme depression and misery,'' 

Is there a landlord who will read this and not blush for very 
shame ? I think not. Sir Ashley Eden has laid the entire 
blame of the poverty of the Bihari ryot at the door of the 
landlord and the money-lender. I do not share in that opinion. 
There is no doubt that the ryot there is feaifully rack-rented, 
but it is due much more to the avarice of the State as 
the prime landlord than to that of the landlords themselves. 

Bishop Heber referring to the conduct of the Company s 
Government towards the Bihar landlords writes : — ‘ In Bihar, 
at least, the Zemindars had not, even yet, any real confidence 
in the permanence of the rate, and in fact there had been in so 
many instances revisions, remeasurements, re-examinations and 
surcharges that some degree of doubt was no doubt not un- 
natural. Some of the Bihar landlords had observed that they 
did not hear of any abatement made by the Company in those 
VOL. CX.] 26 
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instances wbw the advantage of the bargain had been noto*’ 
riously on their side, while they also observed, so ^ng as in the 
recent measure 'ado'pted by Mr. Adam (Collector);’ ihe Govern- 
ment possessed and exercised the power of taxing the raw 
produce of the soil to any amount; they pleased in its way 
to market, it was of no ^eat advantage^to the landholder 
that the direct . land-tax remained the same.' That hobby- 
horse of Sir Charles Elliott — the Cadastral Survey— has added 
greatly in Bihar, even in times of famine and scarcity, to the 
burdens of the Uiijdlord and the misery of the ryot alike. 
To wring a Aunfof no less than two lakhs of rupees from them 
in ^SUCh alime of distress as the last famine was anything but 
' Humane. 

r.' will now deal with that delightful and extensive tract 
of country known as Chota-Nagpur, with its fine forests 
studded with coal mines, and its picturesque hills form- 
ing its natural boundaries on all sides. It is largely peopled 
by.those aborigines — the Coles, the Dhangars and the Santals, 
who are said to have retreated before the conquering Hindoos 
into the hilly fastnesses situated to the south-west of Bengal. 
They still retain their original language, habits and supersti- 
tions, unaffected by the civilising influence of British rule. 
These wild tribes had been under the control of the Rajpoot 
landlords who had gradually got the upper hand in their 
country. They lived either by hunting wild animals or by 
cultivating their fertile lands in the primitive fashion. The 
Zemindars did their best to import into the country from Bengal 
a class of industrious farmers and improve their estates, but 
the rancorous hostility engendered by this course led the inha- 
bitants to break out into open insurrection in 1832. The fields 
of these foreign settlers were laid waste, their hamlets burnt down 
and more than a thousand were slaughtered in cold blood before 
the authorities could send any help. The rebellion was checked 
only after a large body of troops with horse and artillery had 
been sent to the spot, and many of the insurgents shot dead. 
Lord Willian Bentinck, touched with pity, declared Chota-Nag- 
pur a non-regulation province and abolished the cumbrous 
system of Bengal Regulations as totally'unfit for these wild 
and primitive people. The present Mundah rising distinctly 
proves the restive nature of these primitive people. Mr. 
Grimley, the Commissioner, speaks highly of the conduct of 
the Zemindars in his Administration Report of 1896 The 
poverty of the people is, however, admitted by all. As usual 
with Government officers, they blame the Zemindars for it, but 
we all know that it is not the latter aloue, but the former also, 
who are to blame in the matter. 

Mr. Herald, of Lohardanga writes : — “ On the whole the 
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ryots of this district are more ground down and oppressed 
by their landlords than in any of the twelve districts of which 
I have experience. That they submit to this is due to various 
reasons — natural temperament, poverty, want of combination, 
ignorance of any better state of existence. The typical system 
which prevails is, to , put up a village to auction among candi- 
dates for a ticca or temporary lease. Whilst in Government 
managed estates an is made to secure fair dealing 

to the ryots by granting the lease at a sum less than the antiual 
rental of the village, no such restriction is observable in many 
of the ticcas granted by private Zemindars 

It is a fact, however, that the annual rental fJ^irHoyernment 
estates is far higher than it is in private esta^s, "^bich 
can easily be proved by reference to the realisation papers 
of both. The notorious Noabad settlement and the vigorous 
protest of Mr. Cotton against the unusally high assessment, 
are so promineiitly known in this country that any discussion of 
it here would be a useless digression from the important point 
with which I am dealing. How did the people fare in 1896? 
The Administration Reports tell ns “ While in the two 
first years, 1893 and 1894, the total food-supply fell short of a 
full supply by only 15*5 per cent., the deficiency in 1895 
amounted to 31*9 per cent., and was immediately followed 
by a still more serious deficiency of 51*4 per cent, in 
1896. It needs no demonstration to show how very seriously 
affected the general populathm must have become by the end of 
the second of the last two years ; and at the present moment 
their condition has been still further impaired by the disappoint- 
ing outturn of (he raii and mo/iwa of 1897." 

The Commissioner thinks that there can be little doubt that 
the people were, on the whole, somewhat worse off in 1896-97 
than during the famine of twenty-three years ago ! He then 
continues : There can also be no doubt that, owing to the scar- 
city in the present instance having extended to the neighbouring 
Tributary States and that source of supply being consequent- 
ly stopped, the distress is now being more prolonged than was 
then the case. At the first threatening, nine months ago, 
prices went up to famine rates, and they have ever since, week 
by week, continued to rise, until now, at the time of writing, 
rice is selling at most places at seven to eight seers and in some 
at six seers and under per rupee.” 

Two more quotations from the Administration Report of 
1896, and I have done with Chota Nagpore : — 

“ In many places, I fear, from the reports I receive, that they 
have eaten their seed grain ; and the fact has been noticed by 
more than one officer that a great part of the lands which 
usually grow transplanted rice h^ve this year been sown broad** 
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cast, the cultivator not having the means to pay for field^Iabour, 
The field labourers, under the Kamia ” system which here 
obtains, are ordinarily fed throughout the year by the better- 
to-do cultivators and others who employ them. This year 
they have been deprived, in a great measure, of this support, 
while the beggars have realised the truth of the proverb that 

Charity begins at home " and find their customary alms 
wanting 1 ” 

The. distress 6f all the little children of the poor was most 
acute. The Commissioner writes “There has, I fear, in many 
places been greajt neglect of their small children by adult 
relations a|au^st the lower classes, extending not unfrequent- 
ly .bCHTobhing theni of the charitable doles they had received 
'itt the relief centres, and turning them adrift to pick up food for 
themselves in the jungles.” 

It is interesting to read the language of the following Ad- 
ministration Report, where one finds a pathetic vein of humour 
running through the last sentence. 

“ Th«; people appear on the whole to be in a better plight, 
while the meoibers on the relief works and the gratuitous 
lists have, week after week, remained at a remarkably low 
figure, and this notwithstanding the fact that, in view of the 
high prices, the rates of payment were for some time fixed at 
a higher level there than elsewhere. One explanation of this is 
the praiseworthy manner in which most of the Zemindars have 
come forward to assist their ryots by giving them work ; but 
another, and 1 think probably i/te chief reason is to be found 
in the large ev:tent to which the people are accustomed to 
supplement their ordinary food by recourse to tJu forest roots and 
fruits with which almost all parts of the district abound I ” 

No better illustration of the apathy of our officials to the 
people could be given. 

Having done with Chota Nagpore, I shall now give a descrip, 
tion of the ryots of Orissa. Although the Permanent Settle- 
ment is popularly said to have been made with reference to 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, it was really made with the exclusion 
of the latter province, save and except Cuttack. The poverty 
of the Urya ryot is due principally to the repeatedly enhanced 
assessments of land revenue by Government. At every fresh 
assessment the screw is applied more and more tightly until it 
has assumed a gigantic proportion. Excluding the Tributary 
Mahals of Angul, the province has to pay a sum of about 
twenty-three lakhs of rupees as land revenue including cesses. 

The poverty of the ryot of Orissa is so notorious that even 
the Administration Reports make no secret of it. There; 
never was born a people so miserable and or so overwhelmed, 
with debt, as the Uryas. 
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I shall content myself with quotations from the Adminis- 
tration Reports only. The Divisional Commissioner writes : — 

** Nevertheless the majority of the cultivators are in debt and 
always remain in debt to the Mahajan. They borrow paddy 
from village granaries, pay off with high interest after the 
harvest, and have to bdVrow again after they have consumed 
the surplus. Mr. Nogendra Nath Bannerjee, in his excellent 
Agricultural Report on Cuttack, published itj. 1893 estimated 
that seventy-five per cent, ofahe agriculturists remained almost . 
always in debt. My predecessor in para. 58 of the last Ad- 
ministration Report estimated the prbporti^jj Jo be 50 per 
cent. Mr. J. N. Gupta has made a careful 'eVrqc:ify.into this 
important matter in ii villages of his sub-division, ancf has 
found that out of 556 tenants no less than 370, /.e., about 70"' 
per cent, of the tenants were in debt.*' 

The Commissioner thus explains the chronic poverty of the 
Urya ryot : — 

The true explanation of this chronic poverty of 70 per cent, 
of cultivators s'eems to be this, that they have always been 
in the habit of getting indebted. The easy-going Urya culti- 
vator is less assiduous in bettering his condition and freeing 
himself from the grasp of the vtahajun than the ordinary 
Bengali cultivator. So long as he has his land, he has credit 
with the mahajufiy and he sees no reason why he should not 
borrow when he wants, and pay off when he can.^’ 

If you wish to see slavery in full swing on British soil, 
you have only to go to Orissa and mark the abject poverty 
and degradation reached by the hahas. You have simply 
to cast a glance at the Administration Report in order to 
convince yourself of the real truth of the matter. ‘^In paras. 
63 and 64 of the last Annual Report, some mention was made 
of a class of farm labourers called the halias, who are said to 
remain in a condition of semi-slavery. The halia is a willing 
bondsman who borrows at the time of distress and offers to 
pay by personal service, which he seldom succeeds in doing.” 

Mr. J. N. Gupta, the sub-divisional officer, thus describes 
the way in which the hard lot of the halia can be relieved : — 
The real obstacle which stands in the way of the halias re- 
gaining their personal freedom is the most exorbitant interest 
which is charged on the money that is advanced to these 
men. It is generally much more than the miserable pittance 
of Rs. 12 or Rs. Ij, which they get as an annual salary.*’ 

The Collector of Balasore wrote sometime ago regarding 
the stress of poverty in that district as follows : — I have 
known many cases where a family ate food once in two days 
and no members of that family had more than one garment." 

A civilian who occupied a very high position in the service 
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win “ost prosperous 

WJII be lucky if he saves, in the course of the year twentvfu^M 

He then goes on to say :-«This is the picture of the rvot 
in modet'fttelv fair . ryot 


B« wT.n, 


few farthings to the scanty stP- *«> « 

and p'reriiaturefy and who, bent with fatigue, 

at want and exposure, may be seen 

packing the tasteless leaves of wild spinach from 
fVsdargip of the fetid tank to eke out the unwholesome meal 
of coarse rice which must suffice her and her starving family P 
Not even the squalid hut, with its forlorn inhabitants, escapes 
the lynx eye of the piyada t'Cess-Collector). They must pay 
their quota to swell the flowing stream of extortion ; there is 
the lean cow, sell that and pay ; there is one;^|)rass drinking 
vessel, he will take that in lieu of the demand.*^ 

It remains now for me to deal with the ryots of Bengal 


Proper, Bengal is without doubt the wealthiest, the most ad- 
vanced, and the most populous province of the Empiie. It is 
here, if anywhere, that we expect to find the blessings of Btitish 
rule shine out with the most brilliant lustre. Laws which are to 


govern twenty-four millions of Indian subjects for their welfare 
and well-being are promulgated and passed first in Bengal, 
and then introduced into the rest of the country, after sufficient 
experiment. But it is to be regretted that even here, while other 
classes of Her Majesty’s subjects have advanced in wealth and 
prosperity, the landlord and the ryot have not done so in 
a proportionate degree. Still the condition of the ryot is far 
better here than in other parts of the country. Here, in Lower 
Bengal, he can, in times of prosperity, with the help of season- 
able showers and sunshine, successfully keep the wolf from the 
door. He is above that pinching poverty which has made 
the Bihari and Urya ryot the most miserable being on the face 
of the earth* But in seasons of scarcity he suffers like the others* 
It is, however, in East Bengal that he is really prosperous and 
independent. He lives there in his own cottage, neatly built 
of bamboos and wattle, well thatched and raised on a firm 
foundation of well-beaten clay. It is shaded by trees and 
has often a garden adjoining, dense with foliage and heavy 
with fruit. Living in his own house, he cares not a two-pence 
for his landlord, with whom he is often on terms of deadly 
hostility. Ordinarily the ryot of East Bengal cultivates his 
own land, casts his net in the brooks, and demands nothing 
beyond peace and fine weatheft 
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It is a wello-recognised fact that tiie most prosperous ryot 
in Bengal is the ryot of Backergunge. If you wish to see the 
finest specimen of the Bengal peasant, go thbre. It is the' 
granary of Lower Bengal, and the El Dorado of the Bengal 
ryot. All the first class Hce'which goes by the narhe oiBalam 
Cltitlf the staple food of the cream of Calcutta Babudoin, is 
imported from Backergunge^ 

How prosperous the Backergunge ryots are will be manifest 
from the following Admj^Sjtration Reports of 1896, a year 
of great scarcity throughc^f the country. Mr. N. D. Beatson 
Bell, Officiating Collector of Backergunge, reports; — 

*' Rice now sells at 10 seers 8 chitaks per ri^O.,.The great 
bulk of the population being agricultural is ef%n now' 'tih great 
prosperity ; at this moment we are probably the best fed dis- - 
trict in India. Zamiiidars are collecting full rents, and ryots 
are squandering their money in temporary luxuries which 
abound in every market. I am only afraid that the high 
prices have tempted the peasantry into excessive sale of food 
grains. A few months on they may find themselves with 
insufficient grain for feeding themselves and sowing their 
fields, while their money will be mostly spent, and the price 
of grain perhaps higher than ever. The people of this district 
are delightfully imprudent. Blessed with a luxuriant soil, they 
live from hand to mouth as confident as Mr. Micawber that 
something will turn up." 

Their great prosperity mainly depends on this rice trade. 
Rice grows all over the district, and is exported in large 
country boats to Calcutta and the neighbouring districts of 
Dacca and Faridpur. The outturn in the year 1896 was 
about 1,73,25,800 maunds, against 1,33,56,000 maunds in the 
previous year. The price rose to Rs, 4-6 in 1896 from Rs. 
3-13 in 1895. Betelnuls also grow in the homestead land 
of almost all classes of people in this district and are largely 
exported to Calcutta and elsewhere in large country boats 
and steamers. The bulk of the export, however, goes to Bur- 
mah, where it is highly esteemed by the Mugs. The cocoanut, 
too, abounds all over the district and- is largly exported to other 
parts of Bengal. In 1896 the export was about 5,0”, 000. 
My mensingh appears to be the most lightly assessed distiict 
in the whole of Bengal. The ryots are fairly well-off, although 
their condition was put to a severe strain during the last 
famine. Although the majority of the people of this district 
follow the faith of the propliet, there are not more than a 
couple of large zemindars who are Mahomedans. The mass 
of the population are agriculturists, and over a crore of rupees 
yearly come into the pockets of such of them as are growers 
and sellers of the single article of jute in the district. 
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The district of Dacca forms the most go-ahead portion 
■Of East Bengal, the city itself being renowned as the ancient 
• capital in Mahomedan times. In this district the tenants gene- 
rally hold l^d directly from the landlords, the middleman 
'’®L prosperity of the ryots is therefore assured. 

Mr, L. P, Shirres, Collector pf Dacca, thus writes in 1806 
about the material condition of the people ; — 

The people of this district are exceedingly well-off, chiefly 
owing to the low rates of rent prevailing, and to the water- 
,ways throughout the districts con- 
siderably in by the introduction of jute. They 

withstand the high prices of food 
.,"^lt^tK*vluring the year under review without exhibiting any 
special signs of distress. The condition of the trading classes 
and artizans is prosperous,'* 

Faridpur is famous for its very numerous sub-infeudations 
of zemindaris, which extend to six or seven at times. The 
Administration Reports show that even in Estern Bengal the 
condition of the ryots is not always good. But this is the 
exception rather than the rule, I quote what Mr, J. H- 
Temple remarks regarding the district of Faridpur in his report 
of 1896: — 

Like its predecessor, the year 1896-1S97 began amidst 
plenty and prosperity ; but owing to deficient rainfall and 
an abnormally low flood, the outturn of the rice crop was poor, 

and in some parts of the district the people fared badly 

When the year opened, ordinary rice sold at 14 seers per rupee; 
this price gradually rose, and it was selling at 9 seers when 
the year closed. This abnormally high price of rice, and the 
partial failure of the spring crops, have no doubt caused 
hardship, and in some parts of the district, especially in the 
GoaUindo subdivision, scarcity has been reported.*’ 

The material condition of the people of the Chittagong 
division cannot be said to be good. The Administration 
Report of 1896 says : — “ Insufficient and unsatisfactorily dis- 
tributed rainfall, and bad harvests for two successive years, 
told heavily on the material condition of the people of the 
division. The poorer classes of cultivators fared badly, and 
the labouring classes had much difficulty in finding work. 
While almost famine prices ruled in the market, the wages of 
labour remained stationary, the condition of the middle classes 
was almost as bad, many of them having become involved in 
debt* Mr, Kennedy is of opinion that the real reason of the 
scarcity of food in his district is the very large- quantity of 
land given up to jute. In Noakhali, in addition to the drought, 
people had to face a series of other reverses ? ** 

The Magistrate of Noakhali writes in 1896 ; — 
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The $tate of things in the district has been rather unusual 
for the last four years. In t893<'94 there were serious 
tfons from very excessive rainfall, the mischief caused by 
which was inrimensely aggravated by the terrible . cyclone of 
October itSpj, Fortunately, the people had a little respite the 
next year, the crops of 1894*05 having been very good. The 
year following was not veryK^rosperous, indeed one of less 
than average prosperity. TrTe rains began late and ceased 
early. The aus was less than an average harvest, and the 
the principal crop of the diitrict.. ^[^^•^"derably more 
so, and the cyclone of 3rd October 1895 madcil.'atters^eriQUSiy 
worse. , Insect pests appeared in .'^any places. The 
ready reduced, were in bad straits. But, if the rainfall eft 
1895-96 was scanty and unfavourable, that of the year under 
report was more unfavourable still/* 

The Sylhet ryots enjoy the peculiar fortune of having the 
most absolute rights in the land, and resemble closely the 
peasant-proprietors of Europe. They have no landlord ^ to 
account to. Nowhere in India do the commonest ryots enjoy 
such luxuries as fish and fruit to the same extent as in Syl- 
het. They cultivate their little patches of ground and mostly 
grow orange trees on them. 

The Presidency and Burdwan divisions are admittedly the 
richest and most cultured portion of the Province, The 
present reign of law — nowhere more supreme than in these di- 
visions — has, however, done much to destroy the friendly feeling 
that used to exist in former days between the Zemindar and 
the ryot, and to substitute for it continual litigation for the 
establishment of the legal rights of property. The high prices 
of corn and jute have put money into the pockets of the 
ryots of these divisions and much improved their condition. 
It is stated that some years ago it was not unusual to find 
even tolerably substantial ryots living on one meal a day ; now 
they have two, many taking a small meal of cold rice, salt 
and onions early in the morning. So far as food is concerned, 
the average ryot cannot be said to be badly ojff in a prosperous 
year. During the last scarcity in 1876,’the Collector of Hoogh- 
ly writes, “ in several parts of the district, cultivators and 
men on small salaries, including the police, were reduced to 
short rations.** 

In Birbhum and fiankura the failure of crops was extensive, 
and there was a good deal of suffering. In the latter dis- 
trict relief works had to be opened. 

The Rajshahi division fared as badly, during the last scarcity, 
as the Presidency and the Burdwan divisions. 

Perhaps nowhere is the condition of the ryots worse than in 
the Government Khas mahals. There the rent-roll has in- 
VOL. CX ] - 37 
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creased by rapid bounds and the number of certificates Gov* 
ernnrent has to issue, even with all its power and prestige, is 
much larger in proportion than the number of suits for arrears 
of rent instituted by private landholders. (For instance, in 
the Falamau khas mahal^the rental twenty years ago was 
Rs. sy.oooi. By the new settlement the Government has in- 
creased it to Rs. 74,000, or to more than a third of the original 
rental ; while the rental in the estates of private landlords 
has increased only a fifth within the same period. This 
wretched state of tj^e tenants in Government Estates is appa- 
rent from a pgtH!r*”‘of the Administration Reports of the Khas 
“ims we read in the reports of 1896: — In Bankura 
riiie ryots are in straitened circumstances and in 24-Purgannahs 
the Bonamalipnr ryots supported themselves by illicit manu- 
facture of salt. In Murshidabad their condition has been every- 
where bad owing to poor outturn of crops. The ryots suffered 
similarly in Khulna, Darjeeling, Dacca and Mymensingh. 

Conclusion. 

I think that from what I have said above and from the testi- 
mony of Government Officials themselves it will be clear that 
the position of the generality of the ryots is anything but satis- 
factory. The ryots are prosperous In the 24 Pergunnahs and 
suburban districts of the Presidency Division, where they gene- 
rally enjoy fixed rents, and also in East Bengal, where through 
intelligence, industry and force of circumstances they have suc- 
cessfully asserted their independence. Elsewhere in Bengal 
Proper they manage to keep life and soul together when 
crops are abundant, but suffer during years of scarcity. 

In Orissa and Bihar the condition of the peasantry is one of 
deep indebtedness and poverty. It is equally bad in Chota- 
Nagpur. 

The picture of the French peasantry drawn by that exact and 
most impartial observer La Bruyere two hundred years ago 
will apply at this day to our cultivators of Bihar and, perhaps, 
of Orissa. These are his words “ You see certain wild 
animals, males and females, about the land, dark, livid, naked, 
and all burnt with the sun, bound to the soil, which they dig 
and stir with an unflagging patience. They seem to articulate 
words, and when they stand up they show a human face, ' and, 
indeed, they are none other than men ; at night they retire to 
their dens, where they feed on black bread, water, and roots. 
They save other men the trouble of sowing, digging, and reap- 
ing, and deserve not to lack of that bread which they have 
grown.” 

The question naturally arises as to the main cause of this 
poverty. If the excessive land revenue and cesses with which 
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Governtnent has assailed landlord and tenant alike, added 
to the Zemindar’s consequently large demands, have not im- 
poverished the ryot, I do not know what has. Much may, 
doubt, be said of the ryots’ ignorance. Education, which has 
been making such rapid strides amongst the respectable and 
well-to-do natives of Bengal, has not touched in the same 
proportion even the . skirts of the peasant and the poorer 
classes. While the country has been filled with hundreds 
of ''half-educated graduates and under-graduates, whom the 
Government cannot provide with cr^p^^ment and . whose 
ambition is as boundless as the sea, ttici^ ■jT.^^j^hardly be 
fouud two in a hundred amongst the poor agf/iiulturists 
and artisans who can and write. Sir Alfred. Croft,., 

late Director of Public i^istruction, has left his deliberate 
opinion that for the purpose of making any sensible progress in 
primary education, Government ought to spend at least ten 
lakhs of rupees more every year than it is doing at present. 
The yearly •Administration Reports ring with one uniform com- 
plaint that for want of funds mass education is in a most back- 
ward state. The latest statistics on the point show that only 
1*5 per cent, of the poor get primary education in our village 
schools. The Education Committee of Bengal wrote strongly 
to the effect that the advancing requirements of the country 
demand an increased expenditure on that head on the part of 
Government. Lord Ripon in his Convocation speech, at the 
Senate Hall, in 1882 referred to the dangers of the situation in 
these words : “We have now in India as the result of the 
spread of middle and higher instruction an educated class in- 
creasing in numbers from year to year, but still a mere handful 
when compared with the great mass of tlie people, for whom 
the means even of the most rudimentary instruction are very 
limited, and of whom a very large proportion are not brought 
within the civilizing influence of the school at all. This does 
not seem to me to be a healthy state of things. It is not 
desirable in any country to have a small, highly educated class 
brought into contact with a large uneducated mass ; what is 
wanted Is, that instruction should be more equally distributed, 
that the artisans and peasants of the land should have brought 
within^ their reach such opportunities for the cultivation 
of their faculties as may be possible under the circumstances 
of their condition, and that there should be no sharp line 
drawn between the educated few and the ignorant and the 
untrained many.” 

This neglect of primary education is of so culpable a charac- 
ter on the part of Government that no excuse can justify its 
conduct. Lord Curzon admitted it to some extent in his last 
convocation speech, from which I qnote the following:— 
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^Primary Education can never lo$e it$ priority of claim, iipon the 
. interest andl support of the State. For that Goyernixicnt would but 
imperfectly discharge its datieswliich while it provided for the rela- 
tively intelligent and literate minoiity, ignored its obtigatton to the 
vast amorphous and unlettered mass of the population^ and left it to 
lie in contented ignorance. We have recently called the attention of 
the Local Goveinments to their duty in this respect, which appears, in 
some cases, to have been disregarded/ 

That the primary duty of Government to impart such 
instruction, is now admitted by all shades of politteians and 
statesmen. Leave the multitude uninstructed, and there is 
serious risk thatti^i^ous animosities, like the Benares and cow 
ryots a^..th^''^llah ryots of late, and the Kol and Mundah 
r^:?^plPrections of the present day, will repeat their sad tale and 
'‘produce serious disorders in the heart of populous and flourish- 
ing' towns— nay in the heart of the metropolis itself. Nothing 
in this. world is better calculated to protect the interests of the 
ryots than education. It will deal a death-blow to the bane- 
ful consequences of prejudices and superstitions, ,and make 
them more independent and self-reliant. It is now an estab- 
lished principle of social science that education tends to 
diminish crime as well as pauperism. I doubt whether any 
Government that has not imparted the rudimentary know- 
ledge that is essentially necessary for the well-being, of the 
poorer classes of the people, is justified on moral grounds in 
rendering them amenable to a harsh penal codeof lawsi In 1880 
the Famine Commissioners, speaking of the people of North 
Bihar, described them as ‘‘ a tenantry very ignorant, very help- 
less, sunk in the most abject poverty," while again in 1882 the 
Government of India, in a despatch to the Secretary of State, 
remarked that “ evidence before us of the depressed and 
precarious condition of the people in that part of the country 
is full and conclusive." As far as Chota-Nagpur is concerned 
the Famine Commissioners said : “ About two-thirds of the 
population subsist on agriculture and about one-sixth are 
unskilled labourers, known locally as kamias, who are practi- 
cally serfs. They are specially numerous in Manbhoom." 

Mr. R. C. Dutt's statement in his Presidential address at the 
last sitting of the Indian National Congress, to the effect that 
the average rent which the Zemindar gets in Bengal is not 
more than a sixth of the gross produce of the land and that 
the share of the Government is far less, seems so egregiously 
wrong that I cannot allow it to go unchallenged. I shall test 
this generalisation by the touchstone of facts. Every student 
of the history of the Permanent Settlement knows full well 
that the Government took at that time 45 per cent., the Zemin- 
dar and under-renters only 15 per cent, and the cultivators 
46 per cent, of the crops. This is exactly Sir John Shore's 
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estimation^ and it is fuU^ corroborated by Mr. Buchanan and a 
host of authorities on the snbject The Fifijth Report po^ the 
State proportion ai three-fifths in. fully settled lands, leaving- 
the cultivators two-fifths (Vol. i-i8). ' Any argument in con- 
travention of these statements seems to me quite unsound. 
To argue from the present state, of things in Bengal that what 
amount the Goivernment ttoitf takes as the share qf the crops, 
is the standard of assessment. :is simply preposterous. It was 
determined Once for all during the Permanent Settlement, and 
the Zemindars have since spent crores of rupees in the pur- 
chase and improvement of their e 5 r’'o»'? and the ryots have 
worked and laboured assiduously for the eiTiension of culti- 
vation throughout the length and bre? ".h of Reng. V^ ^nt 
Mr. R.jC. Dutt’s contention falls to the ground even 'flF'®*- 5 
present* proportion of Government revenue and Zemindar'S rent 
to the outturn of crops be taken into account. I shall select 
the most prosperous district of Bengal, Backergunge, as an 
example. In 189$ the total outturn of crops tliere was 204 lakhs 
of maunds, the value of which amounts to 204 lakhs of rupees, 
taking the average price of crops at a rupee per maund. The 
Government revenue and Cesses come up to about 17 lakhs 
and the rental-of the landlords and under renters to nearly 
48. lakhs of rupees This rental is therefore clearly a fourth 
of the entire outturn of the crops. In a year of scarcity this 
proportion may come up to as much a.s a third of the crops. 
In Bihar the ryot gets but f^ths of the produce. But when 
Mr. Dutt says with an air ot triumph that the landlord's 
demand of rent should be limited to a sixth of the gross 
produce in Bengal, he appears to me going perilously near 
Mr. Parnell and promulgating bke him a go>pel of sheer 
plunder 1 I am, however, at one with him when he says that 
the boon of the Permanent Settlement should be extended to 
other parts of the country for the g< od of the Zemindar and 
ryot alike. Mr. Dutt is so good and well-meaning a gentleman 
that it is with great reluctance 1 animadvert 011 him In this 
aiticic. 

The prosperity of a people is indicated by the amount of 
their savings. Judged by this standard — the only standard 
put forward by political economists to gauge the con- 
dition of a people — the ryot of this country will be found 
very very poor indeed^ grovelling in the deepest mire of 
poverty and indebtedness. The condition of the Irish tenantry 
is proverbial in the United Kingdom for its wretchedness and 
degradation ; yet the pictuie of it drawn tweut} years ago 
by one of the greatest English statesmen of the age^ and 
one who had the greatest sympathy for Irish Home-rule, is, 
in comparison with that of the Indian ryot, prosperity itself 
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Mr. Gladstone, in a speech on the State of Ir^and, at Leeds, in 
October 7th, i98i, mad«»^the following remarks i«t me 
look at the farming class, which, as yon know, may be said 
almost to constitute the body of the nation, understood as 
(he term is understood in lrdand> Let me look at the indi> 
cation of their surplus wealth. Fortsr years ago the deposits 
in the Irish banks, which are the indication of the amount of 
their free savings, were about /five millions. - Some fifteen 
years later than that, I think they had risen to some eleven or 
twelve millions. There are. now deposits in the Irish banks, 
which represent almost>>>j^olly the honest earnings and savings 
of Irish farmers,'irsum of nearly thirty millions of money.'^ 

give you now an idea as to the accumulated wealth 

our ' Indian agriculturists ? You may ransack the jcecords 
of the Postal Savings Banks, and 1 dare say you will hardly 
find a single farthing to - their credit there. 

The London Times says, “ we see a succession of famines in 
India, and we ask ourselves whether, apart from the calamities 
of nature and the disregard of all prudential checks on marriage, 
among a purely agricultural peasantry, other causes may not be 
at work,’* The answer to this query, is that the excessive and 
ever>icreasing taxation of the land, together with the extor« 
(innate charges for Court-fees, stamp-fees, process-fees and 
pleader’s fees, is mainly responsible for this most sad and 
deplorable state oi things. The land-taxes and law charges 
for realisii>g rents which add about 30 per cent, to the onerous 
demands on the ryot, take the life out of him in ninety-nine 
instances out of a hundred. If the condition of the ryot is 
as bad as that described in this article, in the permanently 
settled province of Bengal, where a class of educated and 
enlightened landlords are ever ready and willing to help him 
with their liberality and munificence, what is likely to be his state 
ryots elsewhere, where no such security as the Perpetual Settl&> 
ment of Bengal exists, and where, at the end of every thirty 
years, the revenue assessments are squeezed up to the h^hest 
point, unmindful of the baneful influence they will have on 
landlords and tenants alike. The question raised by the 
London Times is the question of questions of the day. The 
famines which come in quick succession, year after year, in this 
country, are due principally to excessive assessment of land 
revenue, aggravated though they are by natural calamities such 
as flood or drought. 

Let me conclude this article by describing in a few words 
the present condition of the landlord class. This condition 
is not an enviable one. The tremendous blow of the sunset 
law falls on their shoulders. The law’s delay, on the other 
ttand, puts them to a great disadvantage, and they cannot pay 
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the Government revenue by speedy realization of rents. The 
result is that most of them are steeped in debt. If statistics 
were taken to-day of the indebtedness of the Zemindar’s class, 

I think hardly twenty per cent, si^ould be found fully solvent, 
and barely ten per cent, in ^flourishing condition. The poverty 
of the land-holding class of Bengal will, be clearly demon- 
strated if their income is compared for a moment with that 
of Eng^sh and Irish landlords. 

The valued rack-rent of England and Wales in 1810 was, 
as return ed by the Commissioners, of Taxes, j£^ 29,352,30I, 
and the rental in 1873, ;^99,352,30i. ‘ Tb.e rental in the per- 
manently settled provinces of Bengal was abou>."...'.e]ve crores 
o* rupees in the year 1876, and is sixteen crores of 'rupe.es at 
present. The English landlords pay about two million, sterling 
as land-tax and a million as tiirbe. Deducting the three million 
sterling from the rental of the English landlord^ there is thus 
left a balance of twenty-six and ninety-six millions sterling as 
their incomes for the years 1810 and 1873 respectively. The 
income of the Bengal land-holders, assuming the Road Cess 
valuation to be correct, is, after deducting, for revenue and 
cesses, five crores of rupees from their rental, about seven and 
nine crores of rupees for the years 1876 and 1898 respectively. 
It will be seen that in 1876 the English landlords were about 
thirteen times as rich as their poorer brethren of Bengal. 
Yet 1 have not taken into account the falling price of silver 
in this comparison, which will really make the English land- 
lords immensely richer in comparison than I have said. In 
1810, about a century ago, they were more than three times as 
rich as our Zemindars of the present day. In England the old 
title of “the upper ten” still represents the ten thousand 
millionaire landlords, who own almost the entire land of the 
kingdom, while our richest land-holders of that description 
will hardly come up to fifty individuals in all. In former 
days_ landholders were always held in high respect by the 
officials, and were naturally animated by a very strong sense 
of devotion and loyalty towards the Government. It has been 
the pride and privilege of the Zemindar body to have been 
always remarkable for upholding the dignity of the law and 
the Government of British India. 

The loyalty^ of' the Bengal Zemindars was strikingly 
exemplified during, the Sepoy Mutiny. Their solicitude and 
anxiety for the security and integrity of the British Empire 
need no demonstration just now. The Town Hall meeting at 
Calcutta, in aid of the Mansion House Fund, testifies it in the 
strongest and most convincing manner. 


ICH Dien. 



Art. VII.— the Atm^RTJSSIAN CONSPIRACY IN 
TURRESfAN. 

Last year will be. reinembered as a tlbie of cyclic change, 
wbeOjCennany, Russia, and England drihly fixed themselves 
on the mainland of China ; when the Phillippin^, with 
their ten millions of Asiatic Jahabitants, passed under the 
dominion of the Uni^^s'-Sfates ; when, after four centuries 
of rule, the power rolled back from the Western 

-hemisph^^ when the vast <iominion of the Sudan, for 
yea^a-^ven* up to wild and barbarous tyranny, was once 
'more won by the English masters of Egypt. It will also be 
remembered as the year of a most formidable attack on 
Russian supremacy in Central Asia, a conspiracy equal, in 
fanatical spirit and potential results, to the great Indian 
Mutiny. 

Many points about this conspiracy are still quite obscure, 
and the investigations and prosecutions which fiowed out of 
it, are still; uncompleted ; but enough is already known to 
make a fairly consecutive and intelligible story of what took 
place. The startling feature about the whole story is, that, 
after a quarter of a century of peace and great prosperity, 
acknowledged even by the leaders of the conspiracy them- 
selves ; after twenty-five yr-ars of steady progress under Russia, 
a vast and determined combination, including tens of thou- 
sands of the chief inhabitants, could be boldly conceived, 
quietly matured, and daringly brought to the very eve of 
execution, without the faintest visible ripple on the surface, 
to warn the Russians of what was,, coming. 

We first catch sight of the conspirators, when their plans 
are on the eve of compietion. A vast underground propa- 
ganda had been carried on for months, perhaps for years, and 
the latent fires of fanaticism were ready to burst into fiame. 
Turkestan, with Samarcand, Tashkent, and Khiva as its chief 
cities, had long been a stronghold of the Mussulman religion, 
and the Mahommedan spirit of militant faith. A special mantle 
of sanctity had spread over Bokhara, which, for a large 
division of the Mussulman world, was a' more hedy place 
then even Mecca itself. The spirit which inspired the devo- 
tees of Turkestan, is best understood by a comparison with 
the zeal of the old Hebrew prophets, with their unworldly ond 
fiery devotion to an ideal law of righteousness, their pasjsion- 
ate love for national tradition, their recognition of every 
event in their past history as a visible interposition of Ceity, 
choosing them from among all peoples to declare the divine 
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will to the nations, and, If need be, execute that will by the 
sword, The^ fervid and fiery passion of the Semitic peoples 
burned as brightly in Turkestan before the Russian conquest, 
as it did in Jerusalem in the age of the Captivities, 

The flames were covered up, not extinguished, by the 
advance of the Russian armies from the borders of the Sibe- 
rian steppes. Thirty-four years ago, General ChernaiefF won 
the first signal victory against the old Khans of Turkestan, 
when Tashkent fell into his hands and was added to the 
dominions of Alexander II. The next year saw the arms of 
Russia advance up the Syr Darya to Kodajcpt, and two years 
later^ Samarcand, gre?it Tamerlane's capital, a city once taken 
by Alexander the Great, fell before the northern ihVF® 
Twenty-six years ago, Khiva was reduced to the position ofV 
feudal dependency, and in March 1876 the last act of the 
drama was completed, by the annexation of Kokand, as the 
province of Ferghana, thus turning the Syr Darya and the 
Amu Darya into Russian rivers. 

Then came railways, electric transport, steamboats, mills, 
factories, and all the arts of peace; and, during quarter of a 
century, the wealth of the country greatly increased. But the 
fires of fanaticism still burned as fiercely as ever underneath 
the quiet surface. Large sums were collected from the wealthy 
Mussulmans, and emissaries went abroad through all the 
khanates, calling on the inhabitants to make ready, for a blow 
was to be struck for Allah and the Prophet. How the actual 
band of warriors to whom the execution of the first part 
of the drama was entrusted, was organised, is not yet clearly 
understood ; but on the afternoon of the thirtieth of May last, 
an army of a thousand horse and a thousand foot was actually 
drawn up, under the green banner of the Prophet, in the open 
sandy plain which leads to Andijan, the remotest of the 
Russian outposts towards the Chinese frontier. 

The two thousand men were well organised, divided into 
companies and centuries, under duly appointed officers ; one 
commander was at the head of the horse, another had supreme 
control of the foot, and a group of chiefs round Ishan, the 
leader of the rebellion, controlled the whole development of 
the conspiracy. The conspirators were well armed, but with 
cold steel alone. The leaders had determined to attack 
Andijan because it was the weakest of tlie Russian garrisons ; 
they foresaw that success at the outset would vastly strengthen 
their position, and let loose the elements .of popular discontent, 
which would soon swell their army for further and more formid- 
able undertakings. So they bent their utmost efforts to the 
attainment of success from the very first. 

To secure all the elements of success, they decided to attack 
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the Russian barracks in Andijan by night, and, for a night 
attack against well-armed and thoroughly disciplined troops, 
they saw that, to guard against premature discovery, it would 
be well to dispense with fire-arms altogether ; since a single 
accidental shot would alarm the Russian regiments, and frus- 
trate their undertaking before it was well begun. So the two 
thousand troops, evenly divided into cavalry and infantry, 
halted at the village of Kuli a few miles from Andijan. There 
Ishan invoked the supreme blessing of the Prophet by a grue- 
some^ and horrible ceremony, which served to kindle the 
fanaticism of his- -followers to the flashing point, while it 
definitelj^^cpt th^m lose from Russian law. 

t-'^e:Kfing to the security which years of peace had brought, 
-fTRussian merchant named Bytchkoif had established a ware- 
house and a house and garden in the village of Kuli, just as 
English planters have their factories in hundreds of lonely 
and outlying nooks in British India. This merchant had in 
no way offended the Mussulmans, nor was it pretended that 
they had any enmity against him. Nevertheless he was 
dragged from his house by the officers of Ishan, brought into 
the presence of the assembled conspirators, and beheaded 
without the faintest show of trial or even accusation. He was 
a Russian, and Russian blood was needed for the ceremony 
of blessing the standard. The head of the unfortunate mer- 
chant, as it fell in the sand, was caught by the hair, and 
waved over the great green banner, laid for that purpose on 
the earth. His blood streaked the green banner, and the 
conspirators, looking on, called on Allah to protect them, to 
further their plan, and strike through them for the establish- 
ment of the Law. 

Still massed together, the infantry in the centre, the cavalry 
on the wings, the troops of Ishan moved on towards Andijan. 
All were armed with swords and knives of Bokharan or 
Damascus steel, the splendid weapons which are the truest 
emblems of*Mahomet’s faith. They had tasted blood, and 
were burning with a single desire to fight and slay for their 
religion. The Russian barracks were at some distance from 
the native quarters of the city. Ishan’s two thousand/ men 
entered the native town at nightfall, and for some hours lay 
hid among the houses and gardens of the faithful there, not a 
breath of their coming meanwhile reaching th^ Russian troops. 
This is a startling revelation of the real attitude of the East 
towards the West ; of the sincerity of that gratitude which, 
we are assured, the Orientals feel for the blessings of prosper- 
ity we have conferred on them. The truth being that this 
very prosperity, and the sensual luxuries which follow in its 
waice, are added offences in the eyes of the religious and 
xealous elements in all Oriental religions. 
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The precise numbers of the Russian garrison in Andijan are 
not made public, as they are amongst the secrets of the 
Turkestan staff ; but there were apparently about four or five 
hundred Russian soldiers, chiefly, if not entirely, infantry, in 
the four barracks of the Russian fortified camp. We next see 
the conspirators, about midnight, gathered at the gates of the 
barracks. Within, all is silent ; the Russian soldiers are 
asleep, secure in the dream of twenty-five years’ peace. Their 
sentinels have, so far, caught no glimpse of the throng of 
desperate fanatics, gathered outside in the darkness, their long 
keen blades drawn and ready. The cavalry, as before, -are on 
their wings, and the infantry, a thousand in number, in tiie 
centre. They whisper the battle cry of Allah, and that terri* 
ble whisper throbs through the air, more dreadful than any 
articulate voice. 

A space of three hundred paces separates them from the 
barracks. Entering the enclosure, they cross it in about 
ninety seconds, and are already at the doors, and still no alarm 
ha,s been given. They have passed the trenches of the sappers, 
evidently carefully observed beforehand, without noise or 
accident, and the Russian soldiers are still asleep within. 
Then, in a moment, all is confusion and wild uproar. They 
are swarming into the barracks with their drawn swords, 
cutting at the sleeping soldiers in the darkness. The details 
of that struggle are unknown, but the Russians did not for an 
instant give way to panic, or even hesitation and uncertainty. 
They were at their foes with rifle and bayonet, within a few 
seconds of the first attack, and cries and the clash of steel 
were now mingled with the flash of firearms and the whistle 
of bullets. 

A single fact, which came out in a quite formal investi- 
gation of the accoutrements of the troops, is more eloquent 
than all else of the real incidents of the next few minutes. 
The Russian troops had been supplied with a new rifle, the 
stock of which was made of birch. It was testified by the 
soldiers that, while the new gun worked fairly well," the 
stocks “ were too light for Asiatic heads," splitting and 
splintering during the struggle, while the bayonets in more 
than one case were bent, ^‘especially when used against 
horses," and several of them broke off in the wounds. These 
are the vivid touches that show the reality of war, with the 
pageantry stripped off, and the writhing human bodies laid 
bare. Nor did the conspirators fight less desperately. An- 
other little fact, from quite another quarter, this time a hospi- 
tal inspection, lifts the curtains of night from those wild 
moments of combat. A Russian soldier in hospital bad two 
severe wounds on his head, the skull being fractured in two 
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places j there were several deep gashes in his arms and legs ; 
and he was pierced through the breast. The general officer 
inspecting the hospital asked him how his wounds were 
progressing : 

All that does^ not matter, your Excellency ; but look at 
my nose j the devils have cut ic off, and everyone will make 
fun of me/' But the probability is, that this nameless flotsam 
of the tide of conquest never left the hospital except as a 
surgical subject, and so esranerjL^fhOLjja liter which he feared 

disfigure^ 

]Jji^Jj#€-lVuunds like t^^ were being deal t7 -the noise and 
^4fnult, in the darkness seamed only by the red flashes of the 
rifles, an old Mullah with a long white beard was calml^ 
standing in the midst of the insurgents, reading from the 
Koran in a loud and resonant voice, and the group of war- 
riors round him looked for the momentary coining of a wind 
from God ” to strike the Infidels with death. But the wind 
came not, and the Infidels continued to fire on the rebels. And 
now it was seen that a grave mistake had been committed in 
concentrating the attack of the whole two thousand against only 
one of the four barracks ; for the other three barracks were 
speedily aroused by the firing, and, in a moment, were adding 
their fire to that of the barrack first attacked. The crowding 
of the rebels, giving them no room to use their sword-arms^ 
was also a result of this concentration. This confusion, and 
the outflanking by the other Russian troops which it led to, 
were among the main causes of Lshan's failure ; yet it is easy to 
see how he would be justified in keeping his troops together, 
as otherwise a simultaneous attack by night would have been 
tenfold more difficult. 

Amid the firing and slashing, the rebels began to fall one 
upon the other, writhing with bullet and bayonet wounds. 
They quailed before the steady volleys of the Russian soldiers, 
and the absence of firearms on their side was rapidly turning 
their reverse into a panic. We have seen how the leaders had 
limited their arms to cold steel, to the end of securing 
perfect silence, and also how perfectly that object was achieved. 
They did not, however, declare their intention openly to their 
men, but said they acted by inspiration, and that the special 
favour of Allah would be manifested in the victory of the sword 
even over the rifles of the Infidels. Further, they supplied 
their soldiers with consecrated staves, saying that these would 
protect them from even the slightest wounds. When the dead 
began to fall among the soldiers of Ishan, and the Russians 
poured their merciless fire in among them, a sudden panic and 
revulsion of superstition set in, the Nemesis of the false pro- 
mises with which their leaders had fed them ; and in fifteen 
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minutes from the first attack, they were already beaten back, 
and their cause was lost. The leaders had seen that the whole 
war depended on a first brilliant success ; the first effort was 
a failure, and the fight was lost before it was begun. 

The Russian troops, quite ignorant of the numbers of their 
opponents, and knowing nothing of the position of affairs out- 
side, or of the extent to which the natives of Andijan might 
be ready to aid the rebels, did not follow up their first victory ; 
and the rebels escaped into the fields, under cover of the dark- 
ness. This was a tactical fault ' rally might very well 

have been fatal to the Russians, if, as was perfectly possible, 
the first attackers had bands of riflemen in reserve. But the 
Russians cannot seriously be blamed for this omission, as tiiey 
had no cavalry ready, and were quite ignorant of the nature 
and numbers of the attacking party. The rebels carried off a 
number of their dead, but left thirty-one bodies lying in the 
open space before the barrack. Of these, seventeen had fallen 
by bayonet-wounds, while fourteen were pierced by bullets ; 
and this is probably a fairly accurate index of the relative 
numbers to be assigned to the “ cold and hot '' weapons, as 
the Russians call them. But the most deadly weapon bad still 
to do its work. 

It is still impossible to say why the attack of the rebels was 
not renewed ; nor is it clear, from the meagre accounts acces- 
sible, what exactly happened the morning after this first 
disastrous failure. Probably the rebels attempted flight, leav- 
ing their wounded in Andijan ; though the presence of the latter 
would be a grave menace to the safety of the inhabitants, who 
would be at once implicated, as accessory after the fact, in the 
rebellion. Pursuit, which the Russians certainly organised at 
the first appearance of dawn, doubtless overtook the foot-sol- 
diers, the cavalry perhaps dispersing, and in many cases escap- 
ing altogether. However, this may be, — and it is quite possible 
that the Turkestan Government will keep its own counsel on 
the matter, — it is clear that, during the next few weeks, many 
arrests were made, including that of Ishau liiniseif, the leader 
of this marvellously organised, but desperately ended attack on 
the Russian power. 

The Russian soldiers stated that they were far less excited 
at the first onslaught, and during the bloody hand-to-hand 
struggle which immediately followed, than in the lull and 
silence which came after the first storm. Then a wave of 
emotion burst over them, which was a physical reaction of the 
nerves, and had nothing in common with fear ; and their hands 
trembled so that they could hardly hold their rifles, while any 
steady aiming was altogether out of the question. About forty 
of their guns were slashed £^nd splashed with blood, bearing 
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all the marks of a sanguinary hand-to-hand fight, waged with 
^li ilie fierceness of fanaticism on the one side, and all the 
trained courage of well-disciplined troops, on the other. 

The grave danger which for a few hours overhung the power 
of Russia in Turkestan, can hardly be exaggerated. The 
numbers of warriors by birth and fanatical fighters by religious 
conviction amongst the inhabitants of Turkestan proper is 
very great. When ChernaiefT took Tashkent, an army of 
thirty thousand was opposed to him. Forty thousand fought 
for the Emir of Bo^ace-. And not less than fifty thousand 
met the Russians under the walls of Samarcand. Had these 
all jwiife'd' the green banner of the Prophet unfurled by Ishan, 
..-arformidable war would have been the least of the evils to 
which Russia was exposed, calling for the reconquest of the 
whole of Turkestan. The wild Turcoman tribes of Merv and 
Geok-Tepe might well have made common cause with their co- 
religionists, and to these must be added, as possible allies, all 
the predatory hordes who swarm along the borderland between 
Russia and Persia, and whose temper we can judge by the 
Armenian massacres of Lake Van. Further, there are the 
Mussulman millions of the Caucasus, who have in no degree 
lost their warlike spirit, or their old aspiration after lawless 
plunder, which is their ideal of liberty. And it was a quite 
definite possibility that, when the troops of Ishan stood outside 
the barracks of Andijan, whispering their terrible battle-cry, 
they might have been giving the signal for an uprising, which 
would have cast the Indian mutiny into the shade, convulsed 
Asia for years, and changed the whole future of the East. 

Clearly seeing the magnitude of their danger, the Russian 
authorities turned all their energies to unravelling the threads 
of the conspiracy. This work is far from finished, as, until all 
the two thousand, who took actual part in the overt act of 
rebellion and warfare, as well as the far greater numbers who 
stood behind them, aiding and abetting their attempt, shall 
all have paid the penalty of their daring, it cannot be said that 
the story is closed. Meanwhile, additional traits may be added 
to the story, from the recoids of the trials. Amongst other 
things, it was discovered that Andijan had been isolated from 
the rest of Turkestan, the telegraph-wires being cut, and a 
Cossack scout, who was riding thither to give the garrison 
warning of coming danger, was intercepted and killed. Also 
it was disclosed that feigned attacks had been directed against 
both Osh and Margelan, the two garrisons nearest to Andijan 
in order that, pre-occupied with their own danger, they, might 
not think of sending reinforcements to Andijan, in case the 
fighting there was prolonged, and word was brought of the 
p<»ition of the Russian troops. 
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The far-sightedness of this plan showS| more than anything, 
that this was no mere street-brawl, or anything the least like 
that, bat a deliberately planned and carefully executed war, 
and that we must make very considerable additions to the 
numbers who actually took part in it, under arms, besides the 
two thousand forming the body who marched on Andijan. Had 
this first attack succeeded, there were not less than a hundred 
thousand warriors, inspired with the same spirit of fanaticism, 
ready to join them in their “ holy war." So that the skill and 
resources of the authorities will be severely tried, in unravelling 
the threads of this wide-spread plot, and punishing the vast 
numbers implicated in it. 

Some of the answers of the conspirators, w^en interrogated 
at their trial, shed a flood of light on the mo.al forces lying 
behind this tragedy, whose material progress we have already 
related. One of them said : 

Yes, I took part in this holy war, shedding the blood of 
infidels, fulfilling the precepts of the Prophet, and earning the 
reward of Paradise, and I am now in a state of blissful ecstasy, 
which I pray you not to break by vexatious questions. I have 
told everything, and shall not open my lips again.” 

Ishan, the leader, testified that he had undertaken this re- 
bellion as a “ Holy War,” at the command of the Divinity. 
" Beyond question," he said, “ In the days of the Khans of 
Kokand, the lives and persons and property of our people were 
far from being as securely guarded as they now are under 
Russian rule. But the Mussulman spirit flourished then. The 
people grow rich now, but their souls die. Your laws violate 
the principles of the Shariat ; you have abolished the church- 
tax of one-fortieth of all our goods, saying that it bore ruin- 
ously on the people. But did not Allah and the holy men of 
old know what burdens the faithful could bear ? The weak 
among us say that even the fivefold unction is a burden, but 
was it not ordained by the Prophet himself, at the command 
of God ? You have also set a limit to the extension of vakufs, 
the land consecrated to the mosques, and have forbidden the 
Hadj, the pilgrimage to Mecca, saying that it brings small-pox 
back into the Russian dominions. But do you not knoiv that 
it is a.high privilege to die on the road to the Holy Place ? and 
that such a death is a sure passport to paradise ? The family 
ties of the Mussulmans are threatened by your rule. Women 
flee from the harems, saying that they seek the protection of 
Russian law, but really to lead dissipated lives. Therefore I 
pondered deeply on the matter, desiring the freedom of the 
Shariat, and asking myself how I should escape the inevitable 
wrath of God, if I failed to fulfil the holy ordinances. All the 
pillars of the Mussulman world, with whom I communed con- 
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cerning my bitter thoughts, were of one accord in declaring 
that It was time to raise the standard of our fallen honoiin ' 
These thoughts spread, with weaping and gnashing of teeth, 
among the faithful of Ferghana. They say that I cried out 
* gazawat/ thereby urging my people against the infidels ; but 
this could only have been in a moment of delirium or of sick- 
ness. But what was to be done, that the salvation-bringing 
Shariat might be restored ? 

Another conspirator took arms for the old native rule of the 
Khans of Kokand. He had been a great and rich man under 
them, and a Major-General in the native army. When the 
Russians conquered Ferghana, he was one of the last to sub- 
mit, aijui.-l/ist.lrts'lril. He became reduced to the necessity of 
vin^^r rt" nired coach, to earn a living. His dream was to 
fuxh once more the proud position he had held of old, and die, 
if he might not live, once more a leader of armies. 

A thifd^rebel was frankly and simply bloodthirsty. I am 
a warrior by birth/* he said, and my fatlier and grandfather 
were wairiors before me. I have no fault to find with Russian 
rule. I simply seized my weapons, when the others did, from 
an innate desire for fighting. Where they went, I also went. 

I am quite indiffeient to death,'* 

Another side of the obscure and hidden feelings of this far- 
off people is levealed in the evidence that follows: — 

“ I am a humble and insignificant man/* said one of the 
conspirators , ‘‘ I heaid nothing, and knew notliing, concerning 
the revolt which was in pi ogress, or the disorders of the country 
In truth, I saw nothing beyond the margin of my own rice-field. 

I was sleeping with two of my orphaned grandchildren ; and 
my wife, as decrepit as mysrlf, was also sleeping, when a finely 
mounted horseman rode up to the door of my hut, woke me, 
and commanded me to follow him on horseback. He was 
armed ; therefore what could a poor man like me do, but sub- 
mit ? while the figliting was going on, I held the bridle of his 
spare horse. I have nothing to say against being condemned 
and executed, if only my oiphans are not starved ! ” 

One of the conspirnt^rs, a well-known Mussulman, was asked 
how he could hope to overcome the might and majesty of the 
Russian arms whose invincible might was known to the whole 
world. How could a small, weak province like Ferghana hope 
to struggle successfully against the immense Russian Empire ? 
To this the rebel made reply : 

Sir, it is true that there is talk in the bazars of the immen- 
sity and might of Russia. But is there little idle gossip in the 
bazars ? But I myself view the world from the roof of my own 
house.’* 

This is one of the few relieving touches of humour, in what 
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is otherwise a story of grim tragedy. Of moral and spiritual 
elements like these, best to be understood and interpreted by the. 
zeal and fervour of the old Hebrew prophets, was formed the 
explosive force which threatened to blow the stability of Rus- 
sian Turkestan into the air. It was «due rather to accident, 
than either to the preparedness of the Russian authorities, or 
any serious miscalcujation in the plan of the insurgents, that 
this tragedy did not reach appalling limits. Amongst the 
crowd of fanatics who fell upon the garrison at Andijan, there 
were several quite distinct elements ; fanatics, zealous and ir- 
reconcilable adherents of the faith of the One God'; there were 
adherents, interested or disinterested, of the old native rule of the 
Khanate of Kokand ; and there were turbulent spirits, moved 
by mere love of fighting, and who might just as well have been 
on the other side, fighting the battles of Russia in some native 
regiment. Finally, there were many elements carried along in 
the current, victims of inevitable fate, weak slaves of circum- 
stance and ignorance. Even Ishan, who stood at the head of 
this revolt, and infused his martial spirit into it from the out- 
set, bringing it, as we have seen, through all tlie terrible days 
of doubt and suspense, fear of discovery and betrayal, which 
hang like a thundercloud over all under-ground movements ; 
even Ishan was steeped in a naive and pitiable ignorance. 
He believed himself to be possessed of miraculous powers ; and 
that he was a man of great personal magnetism, is not to be 
doubted.; he further believed himself to have a direct commis- 
sion from Allah, through Allah’s vicegerent on earth, the Tur- 
kish Sultan, to overthrow the Sultan’s old enemy, Russia, 
And the grounds of his belief that the Sultan morally support- 
ed him, were, that he had been presented with a cloak, alleged 
to have been Worn by the Sultan himself. When he was asked 
why he believed his cloak came from the Commander of the 
Faithful, he smiled indulgently, but with absolute conviction, 
and answered, that everyone knew that only the Sultan wears 
cloaks with pockets. 

But side by side with this vein of child-like simplicity, was 
a current of deep strategic foresight, and that martial spirit 
which has hovered over the prophet's banner since the days of 
the first conquest of Islam. Finely and daringly conceived, 
the attack broke down from the tactical weakness of the rebel 
army, at the supreme moment ; a weakness which nothing but 
long years of steady discipline could have overcome. The 
leader felt compelled to hold his band together to the very last, 
knowing that this was the only way to keep them under con- 
trol. But this too great concentration was the cause of their 
ruin. 

Russians who are familiar with Central Asia, say that their 
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fellow-countrymen had come to look rather with contempt on 
the Sarts, the Persian element of the conquered peoples, as a 
weak and cowardly race, into whose thin blood they had 
suffused such fear of the Russian name, that they would remain 
abject slaves for ages. -^If it came to the ears of the Russians 
that fanatical and disaffected speeches were spreading through 
the bazars, they generally answered : “ It is the dying whisper 
of the past ; a voice crying in the wilderness, which will have 
no result,*’ This is exactly the spirit of security which per- 
vaded the minds of the English in India on the eve of the 
great Mutiny of 1857. 

Another clement which seconded Ishan’s scheme of sudden 
surprise, was the real and simple-hearted confidence which 
Russians, not of the military part}^ and therefore not touched 
with their almost insolent assurance of superiority, always 
exhibit towards the strangers and native races with which they 
come into contact. No people in the world possesses in so 
great a degree the power of sincerely fraternising with other 
races, and especially with Asiatics, who have so much of the 
same feeling of fatalism and unworldliness which distinguishes 
the Russians. As a race, the Russians are not self-conscious ; 
not full of that spirit of militant and assertive individualism 
which we are so accustomed to in the nations of German and 
Scandinavian stock, to which we largely belong. The Russian., 
is not impressed with his personal superiority, or fretfully 
anxious to assert it ; and therefore he gets on easily with the 
more reticent, or more sensitive nations of the East, whom the 
Teuton browbeats, and drives into sullen mutiny. 

This genuine good-heartedness of the Russian population 
adds to the tragedy of the whole episode ; for we cannot but 
feel a strong sympathy with the religious zcaf and idealism 
which stirred the Mussulman rebels. Both parties were filled 
with feelings which we can sincerely admire, as indeed is always 
the case in all noble strife ; but they hopelessly misunderstood 
each other, and this misunderstanding is a seemingly impassible 
gulf. It can be bridged only by a gradual transformation of 
both Russian and Mussulman, by their ceasing to be what 
they now are ; or by the elimination of one party to the 
contest. 

The idea that the Sarts are a cowardly race, is characterised 
by many among the Russians themselves as an ungenerous 
falsehood. Both in the old native annals of Andijan, and in 
the more recent conflicts between Russia and the Khans, many 
of the warriors always acquitted themselves with signal valour. 
They know how to die, as do all Mussulmans. And this is 
especially visible now, when the time has coaxe to inflict on 
them the punishment which their unsuccessful act of rebellion 
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has drawn down on their heads. They move all beholders to 
admiration by the way they meet death. Not a nerve in their 
faces quivers ; they do not betray dissatisfaction, much less 
despair, even by a single gesture. The parties of rebels are 
brought to the gallows, and their fetters and chains are 
removed. The executioners lead the first of them under the 
noose, and the others take their places of their own accord. 
They notice that the hands of the first arc bound behind their 
backs ; and they themselves cross their hands behind them, 
ready to be tied. What more perfect courage than this could 
be shown by any race, by the followers of any religion ? 

Charles Johnston. 



Art VIII.— the TAO-TEH-KING OF LAO TZE. 

Lao Tzis Tao-ieh-Kiftg, Chinese- English, with Introduction^ 
Transliteration and Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus : Chicaga, 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1898. 

T here is, perhaps, no other human document of like 
authority that transports the Western reader into so un- 
familiar an atmosphere as the Canon on Reason and Virtue of 
Lao-Tze, or the “ Old Philosopher,” as the author of the Tao- 
teh-King is called by the Chinese. Yet it is less upon the 
ideas expressed in it, than upon the manner of their expression, 
that this sense of strangeness depends. In the conception 
which is the foundation of Lao Tze’s philosophy — that 
of the Tao, or Eternal Reason, or Norm ; immutable, 
all-pervading, incorporeal, imperceptible by sense ; the 
root from which everything proceeds and to which every 
thing returns — we have the analogue, if not the counterpart, 
of the Brahman of the Hindu, the Idea of the Platonist, the 
Pure Form of Kant. His ethical ideal of non-action, or 
quietude, by which he appears to mean submission^ to the 
Tao-ordained natural order of the universe, and subjugation 
of desire, is, again, closely related to the Nirvana of Bud- 
dhism ; while the doctrine of Return to the Root, as set forth 
in the i6th Chapter of the Tao-teh-King, recalls the specula- 
tion of the Vedanta. Lao-Tze, however, preceded Buddha 
by a hundred years, and there is no valid reason for thinking 
either that he inspired the great Indian sage, or that he derived 
his idea from the Brahmans. 

It is highly probable, indeed, that the Hindu Brahman, the 
Tao of Lao Tze,or his teachers, whoever they may have been, 
and the Logos of the Neo-Platonists and the Fourth Gospel, 
were but s.o many variants of a conception which was widely 
diffused in Asia from a period more remote than any record. 

We shall find, when we come to examine the Canon of 
Lao Tze in some detail, that his theory of the origin and 
nature of the concrete universe differs in important respects 
from that either of the Vedantist or of the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. A word, however, before we go any further 
about the " Old Philosopher ” himself. 

He was born, then, in Ch’u Ihren, a village in the County 
of Li, in the State of Oho, or in what is now the Province of 
Honan, in China, and he was born in the third year of the 
reign of the Emperor Ting-Wang, of the Cho dynasty. Almost 
all that is authentically known of his life is contained in a 
brief memoir embodied by Sze Ma Oh'ien in his Shi Ki, 
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or Historical Records, which were composed in tbe early part 
of the first Century before Christ. After mentioning his birth- 
place, family, name and titles, Sze Ma Ch*ien goes on to say 
that he was in charge of the secret archives in Cho, as State 
Historian. Thither Confucius went to him, to consult him as 
to the rules of propriety, and there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that that arch- precisian received a severe rebuke for 
his pains. When, we are told, Confucius, speaking of 
propriety, praised reverence for the sages of antiquity, Lao 
Tze said : ‘ The men of whom you speak. Sir, have, if you 
please, mouldered, along with their bones. Their words alone 
still remain. If a noble man finds his hour, he rises ; but, if he 
does not find his hour, he drifts, like a roving plant, and 
wanders about. I observe that the wise merchant hides his 
treasure deeply as if he were poor, The noble man ^ of perfect 
virtue assumes an attitude as though he were stupid. Let go, 
Sir, your proud airs, your many wishes, your affectation and 
exaggerated schemes ; all this, Sir, is of no use to you. That 
is what I have to say to you ; and that is all.'* 

The rebuke is Johnsonian alike in its brutal frankness and in its 
point. Confucius was dumb-founded, as he may well have been, 
and left without more ado. Returning to his expectant disciples, 
he said : I know that the birds can fly. I know that the Ashes 
can swim. I know that the wild animals can run. For those 
which run, one could make nooses. For those which swim, one 
could make nets. For those which fly, one could make arrows. 
As to the dragon, there is no knowing how he bestrides the 
wind and the clouds when he rises heavenwards. To-day I 
saw Lao Tze, Is he, haply, like the dragon ? 

Sze Ma Ch’ien adds that Lao Tze practised reason and 
virtue, and that his doctrine inculcates 3elf-concealment and 
namelessness. He lived for the greater part of his life in Cho ; 
but when he foresaw the decay of that place, he departed and 
went to the frontier (apparently the Western frontier). ^ When 
he was about to leave, the Custom-house officer, Yin^Hi, said : 

Sir, since it pleases you to retire, I request you for my sake 
to write a book and, in spite of his desire for namelessness, he 
consented. The book he wrote was the famous Tao-teh-King, 
in which are discussed “ the concepts of reason and virtue,** and 
which is comprised in something over five thousand words. 
“Then,” says Sze-Ma-Ch*Ien, “ he departed; and no one 
knows where he died.’* 

The most comprehensive statement of the doctrine of the 
Tao, as held by Lao Tze, is to be found in the first Chapter of 
the Tao-teh-King, entitled Realisation, or Embodiment, of the 

• In this, and other instances, we have followed with but slight modifica- 

tion> the rendering of Dr. Paul Carus in his work on the Tao-ieh-King. 
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Tao* or Eternal Reason. The Reason that can be reasotjed,’’ 
says the writer, “ is not the Eternal Reason. The name that 
•can be named is not the Eternal Name. The unnameable is of 
heaven and earth the beginning. The nameable becomes of 
the ten thousand things the mother. . . . These two things 

are the same in source, but different in name. Their sameness 
is called a mystery. Indeed, it is the mystery of mysteries. 
Of all spirituality it is the door.” 

With this may be read Chapter 4 ; — “ Reason is empty ; but 
its use is inexhaustible. In its profundity, verily, it resembleth 
the father of the ten thousand things. . . . Oh, how calm 

it seems to remain. I know not whose son it is. Before the 
Lord, Reason takes precedence.” 

Again, in Chapter 14, we are told : “ We look at Reason 
and do not .see it ; its name is colourless ” (/. e., it is devoid of 
colour). We listen to Reason and do not hear it ; its name is 
soundless (r. e., it is devoid of sound). We grope for Reason 
and do not grasp it ; its name is incorporeal (t.e., it is devoid of 
substance). “ These three things cannot be further analysed. 
Thus they are combined and conceived as a unity which on its 
surface is not clear, but in its depth not obscure. For ever and 
aye Reason remains ‘unnameable^ and again and again it returns 
home to non-existence. This is called the form of the formless, the 
image, of the imageless. This is called transcendentally ab- 
struse.” 

In Chapter 25 the Tao is identified with Being that is all 
containing and precedes the existence of heaven and earth. 
“ How, calm it is ! How incorporeal ! Alone it stands and 
changes not, Everywhere it goes without cluck, and on that 
accojint becomes the worlds mother^' 

Elsewhere Lao Tze says that Reason, so long as it remains 
absolute, is unnameable ; but as soon as it creates order it becomes 
nameable. 

About this rendering, however, as about the rendering of 
much else in the Tao-teh-King, there is considerable diver- 
gence of opinion. The literal meaning. Dr. Carus observes, is ; 
“In the beginning, when arranging, (there is) the having 
name and the most reasonable interpretation of this would 
seem to be that the beginning of order is the naming (or dis- 
crimination) of individual things. But Dr. Cams thinks there 
is no doubt that Tao must be supplied as the subject of the 
sentence. 

“ The Tao in itself,” he says, “ is unnamcablej but it becomes 
nameable, that is to say determinable as the immanent princi- 
ple of order in concrete existences, i.e., the Tao is definite as 
soon as it is practically applied, cither in the creation of the 
world, where it appears at Cosmic order, or anywhere in logic 
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arithmetic, mathematics, or any possible 'system of pure 
reasqn.” 

Most important of all, perhaps, in this connexion, is Chapter 
42, in which Lao Tze says : Reason begets unity ; unity 
begets duality ; duality begets tiinity, and trinity begets the 
ten thousand things. The ten thousand things are sustained 
by Yin (the negative principle) ; they are encompassed by 
Yang (the positive principle), and the immaterial CICi 
(the breath of life) renders them harmonious.” As to this 
]Dr. Carus remarks : The trinity of which Lao Tze speaks 
is the Yin^ the and the CUi^viz.^ the negative piinciple, 

the positive principle, and the breath of life, or the spiiit- In 
their unity they are the Tao, The resemblance which this trinity 
bears to the trinity doctrines in geneial is no evidence that 
Taoism has been derived from I'rahmanism. Nor is it a 
triple personality. LaoTze's trinity doctrine is r|uite abstract 
and philosophical, it may be based upon older teachings, or it 
may be his own interpretation of the traditional views of the 
Yang and Vin^ in combination with the idea of the CJi 
all three of which arc contained in the Tao, as the all com- 
prising rationality of existence, the divine LogoSy the highest 
unifier, the principle of oneness for all thoughts and things.” 

It seems to us, however, distinctly to imply the conception 
of polarity, combined with energy, or motion, as the origin of 
‘^the ten thousand things” and their interaction; and, re- 
membering that the condition under which movement necessari- 
ly implies polarity, is a universal plenum, this brings us very 
near to the conception of an all pervading ether, which, indeed, 
as we know from Chwang Tze, was part of the Taoist theory ol 
the universe. 

That Lao Tze should present us with an intelligible ex- 
planation of .so essentially transcendental a problem as how, out 
of the One Impersonal, arises the myriad personal ; out of the 
timeless^ succession ; out of the spaceless, direction, was not 
to be expected. Ncverthlcss, amid much that is obscure, 
there are certain points in these statements of inevitable paradox 
which stand out with unmistakeablc clearness. 

In the first place, while the eternal, impeisonal, absolute 
Reason, which comprehends all things, and which is unname- 
able, is declared to be the root out of which the concrete 
universe (the ten thousand things) arises, we arc told that 
it does not immediately cicate the concrete. It is the personal, 
the limited, the nameablc reason that becomes the mother of 
the ten thousand things.” These two things, the unnameable 
and the nameable, are, however, declared to be essentially 
the same, and their sameness, we are told, is the mysteiy of 
mysteries. We are further told that it is in virtue of its power 
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of going everywhere unhindered that it becomes the mother of 
all things, that it originates the concrete world, and that it is 
when it creates order that it becomes the nameable. * 

Whether the nameable is regarded by Lao Tze as identical 
with the Lord, spoken of by him in Chapter 4, of which the 
absolute Reason takes precedence, is uncertain. 

On this.point, Dr. Carus says, in a note : The term Ti^ or 
frequently Shang Ti, meaning ‘ Lord, ' or ‘ The Highest Lord, 
is commonly used in Chinese in the same sense as the English 
term Lord in the Bible. It means God and implies always the 
personality of God. The context, however, justifies neither the 
conclusion that Lao Tze legarded the Tao as a personal Deity, 
nor that he thought of the Tao and God as two distinct enti- 
ties. lie may and probably did introduce the word // (God), 
as commonly used and understood by the people, neither 
affirming nor denying his existence, simply stating that Tao, 
or Reason, or the Logos the prototype of human reason, 
those inalienable conditions of all the relations of any possible 
reality, which h^gicians and mathematicians formulate in rules 
that arc possessed of an intrinsic necessity and universality) 
is truly and unequivocally eternal ; it is absolutely eternal, 
while tlic Lord, supposing him to be a personal being, can only 
be regarded as relatively eternal. The Tao is prior even to 
God.*'‘ 

The probability would seem to be that the Tt) or God, 
spoken of as posterior to the unnamcable Reason which is 
before all things and the root of all things, is to be identified 
with the nameable. wliich is the mother of the ten thousand 
things, the concrete world, and that it is in view of this 
fact, coupled with the identity in origin of the nameable with 
the unnamcable, that the Taoists constantly personify the Tao 
and use the term as a synonym of God, Indeed, as Dr. 
Carus reminds us, Lao Tze himself, in places, speaks of the 
Tao as the world-mother and the mother of the ten thousand 
things, which, except on the supposition that he is referring 
to th(? nameable Tao only, would be inconsistent with the 
statement in Chapter 4, already quoted. 

“The Tao,'* says Dr. Carus, ‘Ms Kant’s ^purely formal.’ 
Thus it is called ta chwang^ the great form, and ta hsiung^ the 
great image. Other expressions of a similar significance are 
liaOj vacancy, or a condition of not being occupied, and chi, 
noiselessness, or a void of activity. It is the absolute whose es- 
sence is not concrete being, but abstract law. To characterise the 
former, the absence of all the concrete reality, it is called \on^ 
or the non-existent ; to characterise the latter, the abstract- 
ness of tin's highest of all generalities, it is called cJiungy 
hollowness, or hul, emptiness, or the void. As the ultimate 
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ground of existence it is called hsilen, abyss, an expression 
which reminds one of the nco-Platonic buihos and the nrgrund 
of the Gciinan mystics/' 

As regards the question of the nature of the concrete 
world, it is to be (observed that there is nothing in tlic Tao- 
teh-King that corresponds to the Vedantic doctrine of Maya. 
Lao Tze appears throughout to assume the reality of the ten 
thousand things. It is true, he insists repeatedly and em- 
phatically on the return, not only of every individual exis- 
tence, but of the concrete woild collectively, to its root, that 
is to nothingness, to formlessness. Thus not only does he 
say: “All the ten thousand things arise, and I see them 
return. Now they bloom in bloom, but each one homeward 
returneth to its root/’ referring to physical death, or disinteg- 
ration, but he says of the unnameable Reason, “ again and 
again it returns home to non-existence/' tiiat is it ceases to 
be manifested through the nameable. Indeed, one of the 
names which lie gives to the Tao is, ^ fan^ the Returning. But 
theic is nothing to indicate that he rcgaids the world of sense 
as other than real while it endures. Indeed, he affirms ex- 
plicitly that, wiiilc existence cennes from non-cxislcnce and 
returns to it, “ hc«avcn and eaith and the ten thousand things 
come from existence." 

It is on its ethical side, however, that the Canon of Lao Tze 
will probably possess most interest for the general reader. 
The key-note of his teaching is submission to the eternal 
Reason, or what, literally interpreted, is non-action. Dr. Carus 
rightly insists that this principle is not to be understood as 
inactivity in the ordinary sense, and lie would translate the 
expression as “non-assertion.” It seems clear, howevci, that, 
while Lao Tze ceitainly inculcates non-assertii^n of self, the 
principle means much more than this as ordinal ily understood. 

It is correctly, if not quite adequately, dcsciibed by Dr. Carus 
when he says : “ Lao Tze demands tlic surrender of per.'^onal 
ambition and all selfish strivings. His aim is not to fashion^ 
not to makej not to push or fotcc things , but to let them develop 
according to their oivn nature'^ 

In order to understand the rationale of this doctrine of 
quietude, it is necessary to consider Lao Tze's views of 
the relation between the eternal and absolute Reason and 
reason as it is individualised in man and other living beings. 
The former, it is to be remembered, though the source of all 
transformations, does notact. It is 'law, not aclifin ; immu- 
table; impassible. The individualised reason, on the other hand« 
impels every living being to seek its own good ; and the more 
it does this, the more it departs from the pattern of the eternal 
Reagon, 
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To Lao Tze, indeed, all sucli action is interference with the 
natural course of things. Lao Tze’s whole philosophy, says 
Dr. Carus, ‘'can be condensetl in these woids ; ‘Men, as a 
rule, attempt for personal ends to change the Tao that is 
eternal ; they endeavour to create or make a Tao of iheir 
own. 13 ut when they make they mar ; all they shcmld do is 
to let the eternal Tao have its way, and othctwisc be heedless 
of consequences, for then all will be well.' ” It is apparent fri»m 
numerous passages in the T iioAeh-King that, in embracing 
this ideal of right conduct, Lao Tze is influenced by a pio- 
found conviction, not merely that the existence of evil depends 
on the oi)erations of the individualised Tao, but that the 
sum total of evil is liircctly proportional to tlic extent and 
intensity of those opciations. 

"When in the world all understand be mly to be b«"auty,*' 
he says in Chaj)tcr 2, '‘then i>nly ugliness appears. When 
all understaiul goodness to be gootlness, then onl)'* badness 
appears.*' And tlien, after quoting, by way of illustration, a 
passage in which the mutual dc[icndcncf‘ <jf such op[)osites 
as existence and noti-existenco, long <m(l sinuU, above ami 
below, before and after, is insisted on, l\e [(oes on to say : 

Thcrehue the holy man abifles by non-asi ct tion in hi.s affaiis 
and conveys by •silence his in>.tuicti(;n.*' 

Still more explicitly, in Chaptcis 18 and 19, we are tohl : 
" When the groat Reason is obliteratofi, we have bencv<dence- 
and justice. Prudence and circimi'^pccrion appear and we 
have much hypocrisy. When family iclalions no longer hai- 
monise, we have filial piety and paternal love. When the 
country and the clans decay tlirongh disender, we have loyalty 
and allegiance. 

"Abandon your saintliness; put away yonr piudence ; and 
the people will gain a hundred-fold. Abandon your bene- 
volence ; put away your justice ; and the [)eople will return 
to filial devotion aud paternal love. Abandon your scheming ; 
put away your gains ; and thieves and robbers will no longer 
exist*' 

In other words, it is (*n\y relatively to the individualised 
Tao that good and evil exist. Relatively to the ab.solute 
Tao, whatever happens, happens equally according to law, 
however it affects this or that individual consciousness. No, 
for Lao Tze, is tliis tiuth a mere truism. His ideal of supreme 
blessedness is that state of rest to which the great Tao ever 
returns ; his ideal of blessedness for the individual is in following, 
not the promptings of what is human in him, but what is eternal ; 
in approaching as neaiiy as possible to the likeness of the 
great Tao. "All the ten thousand things,’* he says, " arise, 
and I see them return. Now they bloom in bloom, but gach 
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one homeward returneth to its root. Returning to the root 
means rest. It signifies the return according to destiny. 
Return according to destiny means the eternal. Knowing the* 
eternal mean's enlightenment, Not knowing the eternal causes 
passions to rise ; and that is evil 

Again : To know the harmonious is called the eternal. 

To know the eternal is called enlightenment.'’ 

The simplest wants ; the simplest ethical standards ; the 
simplest and fewest laws, sucl» is Lao Tze’s ideal of the right 
individual, social and civic life. The more man desires, the 
further he departs from the great Tao ; out of the multitude 
of ethical (listinctions comes misconduct; out of tlie multi- 
tude of laws come offences. 

‘^The more restrictions and prohibition arc in the Empire/’ 
he says in Chapter 57, ^‘the pof>rer grow the people, the 
more weap{)ns the [x'ople have, the mote troubled is the 
State. The more there is cunning and skill, the more start- 
ling events will liap[>en. The nuirc mandates and laws are 
enacted, the rnoie there will he thieves and robbers. Therefore 
the lioly man says ; * I practise non-assertion, and tlic people 
of themselves reform. I love quietude, and tlie people of 
themselves become riglitcous. i use no diplomacy, and the 
pc<^ple of themselves become lich. I Iiavc no desire, and the 
l)eoplc of themselves remain simple.’ ” 

fie extends the same principle to the relations of States to- 
^vards one another. '‘A gieat State, one that lowly flows, 
bccoinos tlie Empire's union, and the Empire’s wife. The 
vvife always tlirough quietude conquers her husband, and 
by quietude renders herself lowly. Thus a great State through 
lowliness towards small States will conquer the small States, 
and small States through lowliness towards great States will 
conquer great States." 

Lao Tze was probably only too well aware that, for tine 
mass of men, observance of the letter of his precepts would, 
in so artificial a society as that of China, even in the sixth 
Century, B. C., have been impracticable. On the other hand, 
he frankly tells us that he regards such a state of society as 
a misfortune. Iiulucc people/' he says in Chaptci So, to 
return to (tlic old custom) of knotted cords, and to use them 
(in the place of wilting), to delight in tlun’r food, to be proud 
of tlieir clothes, to be content witli their homes, and to 
rejoice in their customs. Then in a neighbouring state within 
sight, the voices of the cocks and dogs would be within 
hearing, yet the people might grow old and die before they 
visited one another.'' 

One cannot help feeling liial a certain vein of exaggeration 
runs through the ctliica) counsels f)r the Taodcli-King ; and 
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this is not improbably attributable to its being to a great extent 
intended as a counterblast to the teachings of Confucius, 
‘who seems to have been the Mle noire of the doughty “old 
philosopher." The result is a tendency towards a paradoxical 
mode of expression which must not be taken too literally. 
When, for instance, Lao Tze says that when family relations 
no longer harmonise, we have filial piety and maternal love, 
.he is not to be understood as meaning that family dissensions 
are the cause of filial piety and maternal love ; but that it is 
the prevalence of such dissensions alone that leads to emphasis 
being laid on the duty, or merit, of conduct which ought to 
be the spontaneous outcome of natural feeling No doubt, too, 
Lao Tze felt that to make a virtue of the observance of 
natural obligations of tin's kind* was to incur the risk of de- 
moralising those to whom the possibility of their violation 
would otherwise never have suggested itself. 



Art. IX.— when tirumala the great ruled. 

'"T^HE eye of the trsiveller is at mice taken l>y the noble pro- 
X portions of an effi'jjy seen -in tlic V.isant.i Mantap.im, 
at Madura. The (ii^nrc is that of Tiruniala’ilu; (peat NayaU- 
kaii ; and under his personal superintendence, it is said, it 
was sculptured. In appeal ance it is that of a laiffe and cor- 
pulent man who strikes one as being by no means unmindful 
of the pleasures of the table. His proportions notwithstand- 
ing, Tirumal was one of the most active and energetic of rulers. 
He rose before dawn, and for some hours after employed his 
time, if he had no pressing affaiis of State to attend to, in 
looking to the erection of some great State building, or in 
looking on while some work of art was being executed by 
his sculptors -nr aitists. A skilled artist was his special delight, 
and nothing pleased him more than to honour such a one by a 
compliment or by an offer of betcl-mit fiom liis own royal hand. 
He, a.s often as not, crossed over to the 'rrinnakan, either to 
watch a match between a tigci and a buffalo, or to see a couple 
of athletes wrestle ; nr, perchance, he might ride away to the 
open plains north of Madura to hunt thu antelope with the 
trained clicctah. He rctiuned to his palace when the morning 
grew warm, and, after performing the ordinaiy Hindu ablu- 
tions, took the principal meal of the day, after which he 
enjoyed the long siesta during the mid-day heat. In the 
afternoon he granted audiences, dealt will) jXitilions orally and 
decided impoitant suits in the Hall of Justict'. These last 
were decided as far as possible in acc<H(iance w-th the well- 
known customs of the several castes to wliich the litigants 
belonged, the King being assisted in ariiving at a decision by 
learned Brahman assessors. Usually the suits which the King 
sat to decide upon had reference to precedence of rank, or the 
right to worship in a particular place at a particular time and 
in a particular manner ; or to set up an idol in some .so-called 
suitable place; or the right to ride in a palanquin or claim 
some privilege highly prized, but detrimental to the social 
status of individuals belonging to other castes. Two cases 
in point may be cited as examples. When Tirumala himself 
was completing the Vasanta Mantapam, about which lie 
took so much pains, all those of the Vaishnava sect (q^posed 
the setting up tlierein, by the Saivites, of a column on 
which was to be iilaccd an image of the Ekapadamuiti 
On another occasion a dispute arose between the Dcdan, 
or Tamil, weavers and another caste as to whicli of the 
castes was entitled to precedence at public entertainments 
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to receive bctel-niit. Suits such as these occupied the King^s 
attention for some little lime, he cither deciding them himself 
or icfcrring them to h couple nf arbitrators for settlement. 
He next ordinarily passed his time in propounding difficult 
ethical and metaphysical questions to learned Brahmans who 
argued them out in his prcscitcc ; or he would listen to the rela- 
tion of fables or facetious tales ; or rhymers who improvised 
poems, strolling bards, or minstrels, were bidden to recite, play 
or sing before him. Moreover, there were encouraged to take 
up their abode near the King's palace those who could please 
by adroitness, whether mental or physical. These were ever 
ready, at a moment^s notice, to pci form befoie the King and 
his courtiers, or the ladies of the King's harem. After twilight, 
torches were lit and the ceremony of the toich-salutation 
was gone thiough. Tlmn began the real business of the day. 
Visitors of rank wine icccivcd in State : and consultations 
on high rnatteis of slate were discussed with ministci^^, while 
tom-toms beat and jupes played nnisil}' and the interminable 
nightly nautch moved .slowly on The King rcliicd late at 
night. 

Many of our readers, perhaps, imagine that the then king- 
dom of Madura comprised im^rely tlic piesent administrative 
District of Madura in the Madias Bresidenry. Such was far 
from the case. When the great Tirumala ruled, he held sway 
over the Tinncvelly country^ over a good poition of Travancore, 
over the present administrative distiict of .%'ladnra, (.v<'r ahoui" 
a third of the *I\injore di^ltict ami the \vlh>h‘ the 'rrirlii- 
nopoly distiict, and over the Coonhat oi and vSal< m <listM'(:ts. 
In these lands B(digtirs licld lamtoiies as iiuiiUii}* feiic]". "J’lic 
Selhiipathi of Ramnad paid homage but m# tribute* ; and the 
King of TiavanccMo paid tiihute only when he was com- 
pelled to do so. To protect the Kingdom fiom outside in- 
vasion, foils were eicctcd by tliC Nayakkan in ce.tain centres, 
many of which are perhajfS familiar to the Indirin traveller. 
They were : — Dindignl, iMiai apuram, C(^imb-itorc, Tarmcnja 
N ayakkan, Sat i yaman ;a]am, Aiidiyfir, Ei ode, Kangciyani, 
Vijayamangalam, Karar, Nam.ikal, Scndamangalam, Salem, 
Meliir, Sankeigiri, Saiiupalli, Aravakin ichi, Miigatfir, Sakka- 
giri, Mamatti aiul Sekanagiri, 

Despotism of the piuest kind was the form of Tiriimala’s 
Government* Absolute though he was, he was checked not 
only by fear of insuircction on the part of the people, but also 
by dread of rebellion by his feudal lords and the powerful 
officers of the State, all of whom hadji share in .‘''omc way in 
the administration of the affairs of the countiy. His fear 
in these icspccts was as lively as it was ever present. Seldom, 
indeed, did the gioat Tuiiinala ever vcnluic to outiagc the 
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principles of justice and morality, such ideas of tliem at least 
as his subjects had inherited from countless ^('iicrations of 
ancestors. Tlierc wjls a welUdcliiied public opinion which he 
durst not attempt to insult, for it was unsafe to do 

To assist iu'm in the administration of the Kingdom, 
Tiiinnala had live ?^Iinisters. The cinef of these was the 
Delavoy, In him were united the offices of riiiue Minister 
and €oinmandcr-in-l)hicf. His powers were large. The King 
hardly ever liecitled upon declaring war or making peace with- 
out his advice. No new t.ix was imposed, no new law made, 
no great public work undertaken without his being consulted. 
Of ollicial precedents and knowledge he was the great re- 
pository and he was directly I'espoirsihlc for all blunders. In 
his wisdtan and Ironc.sty the King placed the gieat(?st cou- 
fidoficc: ami as Commander -in-Ciiief the King relied on him 
for the coiupicsl of his i riemif s, u’hetlier dnmc.stic or foreign. 

The collection of tlcj revemie:, and the entire administration 
of the counlrv wci*" entiu^fet! (.) (he /b who was the 

Mim'stcr of Kin mcc. 

Thfj drafting of conespondcnce, pie[>aiation of grants and 
fu'ders and ko'piiv^ of nrjtes -d* ad tr an'.acl ions of high impcjrt 
belonged tt> th • p' 'll folio of the Rajasau/, who was tlie King’s 
confuienti d secreiai c. It w is consili^*lcd that his position 
was as cxalti d as his duties were import. u.t. 

An ( fil'a: that was th* light to ho not only vastly important, 
but also m('»st liom-mable^ was that of i\\^ Kauii/ckan^ oi' ac- 
countant general. On him foil the responsibility regarding 
the correctness e.f all accounts toiicliing the (xpenditure anti 
receipt of roveiuic. There was a common saying of the times 
that he must keep ins acc<anit true .is the sun ; or even 
if the sun were to rise in the west, In's accouiit must not 
vary.' 

Lastly there was the Ambassador, or Si/iaviii/>ati, who repre- 
sented his royal mar^tcr in foreign crairts. His qualifications 
were fluency of s[)cech, unconsciousness f f tlie tiuth, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the politics, customs, etiquette 
and peculiarities of the several countries his King might 
happen, in the course of events, to deal with. Moreover, it was 
necessary that he sliould be able to f)bserve acutedy andi 
deduce correctly. 

IJeside.s these offiLois of high statc^ Tirumala the Great 
found it necessary to appoint Chiefs of influence aiul opu- 
lence to administer, as Governors, two of his most important 
provinces. One was the Administrator of the Tinncvclly 
country, and the next in importance the Governor of the rich 
province of Sattiyamangalam. 

The revenue administration in vogue in the time of the 
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^rcat Tirumala is worthy o{ examination. Just as the Collec- 
toiatcs of ti)C Madras Presidency in the present time are 
formed, so consisted the Kingdom in his days. There was an 
aggregate of villages, or mnnicipiay whose' boundaries were un- 
alteraiilc and whose [jopulation was a distinct community, 
hereditary headmen legulating its affairs. Tims in each muni- 
cipium there weie a Magistrate, Kanakkans or revenue collectors, 
taliarts^ or policmen,*atid (>thcr functionaries. So its affairs were 
managed, the King^s G<>VLrnmcnt noticing it but little save in 
time of invasion. 

In size and importance villages, of course, varied, and their 
denominat ions were in accordance with the number of the 
houses and inliabitant#, and tlic caste and position of the latter. 
Thus, an tir was a village occupied by Tclugiis or Kanarese ; 
a patti or Knrichi was a small village whose inliabitants were 
Kullars ; a fortified village bore the name of Ko’ttaix while a 
Mctngaixiu was a village inhabited by Brahmans and contain- 
ing lich rice lands ; ordinary Tamil villages being designated 
as gramas or kuJis. 

To control the headmen of inunicipia there were adminis- 
trative officers vested with extensive powers. Each such 
officer was placed in chaige of a territorial division, which was 
made up of a gioup or g,roups of villagCvS arranged according 
to circumstances for the facilitation of revenue collections. 
As in the case of villages, so was it in regard to territorial 
divisions, so far as their denominations went. Thus, in the 
Maravar countr)^ a territorial division was designated a viaka- 
nam, Tlie Kallars called tlicirs a nadu. The district round 
about Madina was so rich that in early limes it was known 
as the ‘‘ excellent Nadu of Madura.’^ The largest divisions in 
the count! y weic termed s/mcis. In the Maravar and Kullar 
tracts the village ofliceis who collected revenue were 
called avibalakat ans^ while in ordinaiy Tamil districts they 
were styled maiiiyakarans. They collected the taxes due to 
the King, remitting these dues through their accountants, the 
Kanakka pil/eis, to the officers in charge of mahanams, nadus 
and simeis. These last accounted for their receipts to the 
Prndani^ or Minister of Finance. 

The royal revenues were chiefly derived from the land, 
and were for the most j^avt payable* in kind, The King 
was the sole landlord of all lands save those granted in 
perpetuity to Poligars and other nobles, to Brahmans, temples 
and religious institutions. The produce of the lands of each 
village was divided between the ryots who cultivated them 
and the King, the proportion being exactly equal. Whether 
the ryot actually got his share is doubtful. It depended 
entirely on the rapacity of the King’s superior collectors and 
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the adroitness of the i)ctty local officials in rcg^aid to their 
power ' of deceiving^ the collectors. Theie is a the(»ry often 
put forward that in tlie good old days of purely Miadu Govern- 
ment the cultivator of the soil ordinarily enjoyed from thicc- 
(ourths to ninotenths of the produce he raised. Ihit it is 
only a theury, alti'gcthcr unsupported by facts The letters 
of the Jesuit Fathers, tlie most authentic records of lli«' times, 
are far from supporting this untenable theory 

The King’s next source of rcvcituc was tribute This 
source was, liowcvcr, a vaiiable ^quantity. It was con- 
stantly withheld wholly or in part, when force had to be 
employed to collect it. There were several very curious 
petty imposts on land, one (T the me.st aibltra/y being 
the Er-vinci^ or plou/^h-ta.w The necessity for the iinposition of 
the 'ferry-^boat tax seems to be intelligible enough, foi bridges 
were unknown in ll)ose da\’s and mountain t(>rients were 
numerou<. 'khis tax was on the cnltivateo* lands of 

each village in order tu provide fuiKN for the maintenance of 
loyal tVrry-boats vvl'ier(d)y travcllcis could cross 1 iv.*i s, wl^cn 
sw^oil -n with rains, in safety and with* ait charge. 

Gov(‘i*mnent undertook the tavk of providing the protec- 
tion of cjops grown. So a watching tax, the Katuili-vari was 
imposed for tlic remuneration of GovtTiimcnt watchers. 

On high days and holidays the gigantic cars of the gods 
had to be diagged along in procession. Accordingly each 
village vvMS boumi to provide »i certain number of men for 
the work, this service being designated and taxed as tei-uliyaui 
or carservzW, Besides these imposts, these were trixes that 
affected the inteicsts of more than one village. The weaver's 

loom paid its tax, and so did every indigo vat, every retail 

sho[). every oil-mill, anej every house where lived an artificer. 
The collector of wild liomjy had to pay so much per annum ; 
so had the maker and seller of ghee ; likewise every pos- 
sessor of a pair of bullocks that drew a conveyance. The 

very stones in the rivers utilized by dhohies fi.r beating 
clothes paid something by way of tax; and giaiiKind olhei 
commodities biought through tlie gates of towns liad to pay 
octroi duties. 

The great pearl-fishery carried on yearly along the whole 
c<jast from Cape Commorin to Paumben was a most productive 
source of revenue, and the amount the King got by tlie immo- 
poly of the conch-sficll fishery was by no means to be despised. 
All along the coast conch-shells were to be found in abundance. 
They were of large size and of a brilliant white colour ; and weie 
ordinarily exported to Bengal, Biinnah and the adjacent coun- 
tries, where they were highly prized as rnateiials for biacelcts 
and other ornamental articles. There was an aitcient legend 
VOL. CX, • 31 
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that attributed to certain conch-shclls magical virtues. These 
shcl^ known as salagramas^ were very seldom found, and had 
their volutes running from left to right, instead of from right 
to left as is usually the case. They always commanded fabu- 
lous prices. 

We have now, we think, enumerated the several known 
sources from which the Great Tirumala obtained revenue. And 
now we propose calculating what his revenue would be like 
(say) in the middle of the present century, basing our 
calculations on the market value of money as prevailing in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century (Tirumala's time). 
At the time we indicate, we know from the reports of tire 
Jesuit Fathers that the Nayakkan of Madura had to pay as 
tribute to the Emperor of Vijayanagar the respectable sum 
of ji^400,000. This amount, we take it, was calculated on 
a third of the King’s revenue, for in the same manner was 
calculated for tribute the Poligars paid the King. We, therefore, 
believe that Tirumala’s gross revenue must have amounted to 
about 1, 200, 000. We gather from a Jesuit letter of 1713 that, in 
1713, for a fanant eight markdls^ or large measures, of excellent 
husked rice” could be purchased and would keep a man well fed 
for oyer a fortnight The Maravar niarkal is supposed to con- 
tain six measures, each of about two pounds weight, and the 
fanam is equivalent to about 2j4e/. of English money. So, for 
about one could puichasc about 96 pounds of ‘‘excellent 

husked rice." But we know that in the middle of the present 
century, only 20 pounds of good rice could be bought for a 
rupee. Thus, at the commencement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury forty odd pounds could be bought for a i)cnny, while in 
the middle of the present century you could get no more than 
five-sixths of a pound for a penny. Theicfoie we see that the 
value of money had risen, in the middle of the present ccntuiy, 
forty-fold. So that Tirumala’s gross revenue of £1^200 floo 
would be equivalent to a revenue of about ^50,000.000. We 
cannot siippo.se that he actually had this vast sum to disburse 
annually, for various causes would affect it, sucli as unfavor- 
able seasons, late payment, or evasion of payment of tribute ; 
invasions, epidemics and famines ; or failures of the fisheries. 
All these unfavoiuable factors notwithstanding, it must be 
conceded that Tirumala’s income was extraordinarly large ; 
and no rulers that succeeded them ever understood the difficult 
art of extracting money from their subjects better thmi the 
Nayakkans did. 


E. H. B. 



Art. X.— scribes AND PHARISEES. 

I N these days ‘‘ Literature ” means Fiction ; and not Fiction 
of a very artistic sort either. To contemporaries of Miss 
Austen and Sir Walter Scott — nay, of Thackeray and Miss 
Evans — Fiction was a serious pursuit, requiring education and 
trained faculties. Now the outfit is of simpler nature, involv- 
ing only some power of observation and mimicry, with a 
ready invention not restrained by considerations of probability, 
or of moral obligation. Whether as short stories or as serials, 
the products of such qualities crowd the monthly magazines 
or arrogate to themselves the name of Book^^ and cover the 
counters. 

Sometimes the characters bear the names and attri- 
butes of real persons ; not long since, I came across my 
father-in-law, in one of the popular novels of the day ; though, 
had not name and office been given, I should certainly not 
have recognised him. But in most cases a disguise is affected : 
the character is a photograph ; but composite, with incon- 
sistent attributes. As for the incidents, not only arc they of 
the wildest improbability, but they are sometimes of a nature 
more really unfit for publication ” than the most unshrinking 
newspaper reports. The everlasting affairs of the chaste 
youth and coy maiden, which we were invited to follow by the 
early novelists, may have ceased to charm : but the problems 
and the experiments on the Decalogue that have taken the 
place of the foimcr innocent intrigue, form a less wholesome 
condiment to the far-fetched impossibilities of incident and 
adventure. The writers who aimed at instructing and im- 
proving our minds, are dead or silent, and a Byzantine decay 
surrounds our dying century with phosphoric glitter. 

In such a state of things, it seems audacious to seek public 
indulgence for any attempts at the presentation of truth ; 
and an excuse at least appears urgently necessary if one would 
be acquitted of the impertinence imputable to an unwarranted 
intrusion. Will the benevolent reader extend his kindfiess to 
one who offers the results of a long and wide experience in 
phrases few and brief ; who, if he sometimes has a tendency to 
hold your button, soon looses his hold ? 

A commendable attempt to answer this question has been 
made by Mr. Mark Thornhill, a retired Indian Civilian, already 
known for his adventures in the Mutiny recortied by his own 
skilful hand. His new work is a praiseworthy account of the 
recreations of an official in a country, where the ordinary 
European denizen finds only boredom ; and Mr. Thornhill is 
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to be felicitated on having discovered a remedy against ennni 
which must have whiled away many a hot and helpless liour."^ A 
contemporary criticism that pronounces him the Gilbert White 
of India, really does injustice to an unaffected and intelligent 
observer; indeed, the author is ngt even on a par with the 
late Richard Jefferies, having neither the gift of st\ Ic nor tlie 
merit of accuracy. He does not even show, cither by his 
transliteration or by his interpretation, that he knows the 
meaning of the Indian names and locutions that he has 
occasion to introduce ; and his histoiical narratives are not of 
much more authenticity. Such a well-worn incident as the 
cKpedition of Warren Hastings to Benares is given with many 
serious inar.curacies ; and the death of Sir Rollo Gillespie, 
at the siege of Naiapani in 1814, is incorrectly toKI. In both 
these cases the writer has l>ecn misled by ()ver-confidGnce 
in his own memor}’ ; hut when lie undertook to correct the 
accepted reconls, he shriiild, at least, have refreshed his recollec- 
tion by rcfcience to the best sources. Nevertheless, when all 
is said, and alh^wancc niride foi his own modest disclaimer of 
scientific knowledge, Mr, Thornhill has produced a book of 
more information, me. re permanent value, than all the novels 
of Anglo-India, 

The f is that Idealism, to be useful, ought to he the woik 
of genius, while any' honest ob^ervt'r cndnvvcfl with 01 dinary 
pen-craft, can — if he will — give a useful rccoid of pile nonicna. 

In spile of all that vve can say^ howevf r, it st'cms lik«'Iy 
that no record of phenomena — even if scientifiCril and accurate 
— will lake the place of fiction in popular regard. Mis. Steel and 
Mr. Kipling will be moie acceptable exponents of India Ihaji 
Mr. Thornhill, or even Sir William Hunter. Catalogues, we 
shall be reminded, are not “ literature, any more than an 
Atlas is a work of art, and the reason why Fiction holds the 
field is not so entirely discreditable to our modern civilisation. 
The fundamental facts of all animated nature may be the 
production and the preservation of existence ; ^\nd even human 
interests are based on these essentials. Ye ken weel eneuch/' 
Rob Roy' said, that women ami gear arc at the bottom of 
all the mischief o' this world and mischief, in some form 
or other, play^s a main part in human life. 

Yet man may', perhaps, be something more than a mere 
animal ; whether rightly or wrongly, he considers himself 
an exile fmm Eden and cultivates the nostalgia of the Infinite. 
To him,, therefore, appears an ideal beyond the essential 
instincts ; and he goes to any one who can minister to his 
transcepclental cravings. How far the excessive photograph5r 

Haunts and of an Indian Official, [.oiidon, iSyt). 
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of details whicli is our present fashion will go to fulfil the 
mission here suggested is another story ; ’’ 'perhaps there 
may be signs that the ai)Othcosis of the piston-rod is not, 
and never can be, food for the soul. 

I may be begging the question : but let us assume that the 
word “ soul ’’ means sonieiln’ng, though we know not what. 
Primitive man^ we arc told, believed in a semi-inatcrial essence, 
or kernel, of which we became aware — in ourselves and others 
— by occasional (and for the most part unpleasant;, experiences. 
The soul got at us in dreams ; escaped out of the open window 
when we died ; hovered about the grave where we were buried ; 
and was as full of capiice and malice as its owner had evt r been 
in life. People have, for the present, agreed to drop such doc- 
tiines in conversation, if not always in tlicir instinctive feelings : 
but we retain the sense of something al^solute, independent of 
the common phenomena, 3’ct iiuiicatcd by them. Let us, then, 
undei stand that ‘‘ soul stands for that i>c'ut of the human 
constitution that cannot be satisfied with the objects of the 
senses ; that secs (or fancies) .sn element in man n«»t shared by 
other animals ; that is conscious c.f the duties of sympathy ?u^d 
of social obligati<jn Literature that takes no account of these 
attributes will m^t have permanent success. 

P'iction, or Romance, derives its attractions in whole from 
the two primal passions ; appeals to our inioiest hy reprrse'nt- 
iug the fortunes of d(!sire, the troubles of love and the pursuit 
of gain. The persons engaged in these adventures excite our 
hopes and fears : and our s^^mpathy is exhausted upon imagi- 
nary beings. What, in the meantime, is happening in the 
sphere which -■ if the precepts and practice of the greatest men 
and the noblest ages be tuie — is tiie •sphere of the higliest 
Art ? Where is room left for the Iess<ms of wisdr^in, the love 
of truth and beauty, the cultuie of the s[)irit, the duty of man 
to man ? 

Let us by all means clear our minds of Cant ; I arn most 
anxious to do so. but bigoted orthodoxy — what is called earn- 
est faith — is not the same thing as the passion of which I 
would have literature take liecd, lie who aims at the Moon 
may hit the tree-top : it is in pursuing the Ideal — however 
unij,ttainablc — that man must achieve his best. Me cannot 
reach that summit : if he did, the atmosphere there would be 
too rare and cold for him to breathe : iic needs tlie hopes and 
fears of Reality, the tainted air of towns, the charities of the 
hearth with all their petty elements of woi ry and care. But he 
should lift his eyes unto the Hills, 

As an unequal but sometimes sinccie writer of the middle 
nineteenth centiu)’ once pointed out, the two altitudes are not 
incompatible 
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** A man's best things are nearest him, 

Lie close about his feet ; 

It is the distant and the dim 
We are so fain to greet ; 

For flowers that grow around, beneath, 

We struggle and a«;pirc — 

Our hearts must die unless they breathe 
The air of fresh desire.’* 

That was the late Lord Houghton's way of stating a convic- 
tion akin to that of his friend Wordsworth when he wrote of 
the skylark as — 

“ Type of the wise who soar, but never roam, 

True to the kindred points of Heaven and Home.” 

Our views of the nature of Heaven, and even of the way to get 
there, may vary from age to age and from country to country. 
But it will always remain an attribute of the wise that they will 
cherish the sense of a bright woild sending its beams thiough 
the clouds that gather about our daily life, in which, as Shelley 
beautifully says, the film of familiarity obscures for us the 
wonder of our being. 

Let none fear that Religion will die, Religion — the instinct 
of the Absolute something that can neither be proved nor un- 
clersjnod — is tlic essential, indispensable grouncl-woik of Art, 
both plastic and literary. 

As to the spirit in which it ought to be treated, almost 
enough has perhaps been said, when we have deprecated dog- 
matism. Men have gone on too long confusing opinion with 
faith, and thinking that unity implied uniformity. It is not 
so difficult for all the corps in an army to march to a common 
objective, even if the soldiers do not comprehend all the design 
of their General ; but no one would expect all to wear the 
same facings or carry the same colours, or complain because 
the Sappers did not work field-pieces, or the cavalry form 
square. Yet a common purpose ought to animate evciy mem- 
ber of the force, more intelligently among the officers, most so 
among the Staff. 

There is less difference between complete freedom of opinion 
and complete compliance with conventional religion than a 
superficial observation might imagine; and there appears, evdry 
now and then, amid the prosaic aspects of daily life, a glimpse 
‘of fundamental agreement. The believer betrays a hint of 
doubting, while many a doubter is found more or less willing to 
bow down ip the House of Rimmon. The explanation may be 
found in the principle put forth in various forms by the ancient 
Hindu sages : by Plato ; and, in later days, by Kant and 
Hegel, Hamilton and Herbert Spencer. If that which is abso- 
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lute and certain, is beyond the reach of human faculty, then our 
knowledge must always be conditional and relative : the actual 
truth being first modified by refraction in each individual tem- 
perament, and then further altered by common convention and 
actual consultation in every particular place and time. 

If this be a universal law it must apply to dogma no less 
than to what we treat as fact. The transcendent ideas at the 
expression of which Theology has always aimed aie therefore 
unlikely to be conceived or expressed alike in all conditions of 
Society : knowledge of them, like all other knowledge, iniist be 
relative, and the human mind is not only incapable of giving it 
indisputable statement, but, by its very nature, inadequate to 
its full apprehension. If the relations of various items of the 
Solar system arc never understood or expressed alike in 
various lands and ages, how mueli less the relations of Man to 
his Maker or the conslilution and destinies of the Soul ! 

It may well be, then, that no School or Church is either 
wholly infallible or wholly wrong, supposing that all honestly 
argue and expound what they apprehend, accordittg to the 
light and ability that may be in each. And, should any indi- 
vidual, even, feel called to an independent analysis, he ought 
to consider whether its expression will be beneficial, or whether 
the trouble, risk, and scandal incidental to a declared isolation 
are too penal to be incurred in a cause whose very premiss 
implies enquiry and indulgence. It seems, then, that we have 
here a prospect of compromise ; a sort of Eireaikon between two 
apparently hostile forces ; piovidcd that each be directed in a 
pcifectly honest and undogmatic spirit. The ('liurchman ma^ 
without shame acknowledge that he cannot by understanding 
find out God ; and that such knowledge bcitig too excellent 
for him he cannot attain unto it The Agnostic, for his part 
ought to have no hesitation in seeing that he is precluded from 
positive negation b}' the nature of his position. Conscious 
of the doubtfulness of doubt and the certainty of error, he may 
well adopt an urbane and modest compliance with the current 
observances of his neighbours : .so we may imagine Cicero 
throwing a pinch of incense on the altar of Jove, 

Some of our British Broad Church have Icit this ; and 
it is a needless ignoring of charity to tax them with being 
insincere or mercenary. How much, or how little, of the 
theology of his time Sydney Smith — for instance — may have 
really assimilated, it may not be possible to determine ; but 
we ought not to question his honesty any more than we can 
deny his intelligence and mental strength. J^erhaps he, too, 
felt that the then received dogmatic system was of human 
origin and no more than symbolic, a kind of thcologic algebra 
— the attempt of fine minds in hours of aspiration, to translate 
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the divine oracles into the language of mundane life ; though 
with an unknown quantity. In this sense it may be dimly 
conjectured that the conventional image of/‘ The Father,” as 
conceived by medieval painters, expresses thTi Providence that 
animates the universe and makes for riglitcousness. So, too, 
the Redeemer of the Creeds may stand for a type of the bless- 
ings that wait on obedience, and of the victory of suffering. 
In no other way docs it seem easy to account for Chilling- 
worth and Males, or tlie later conformity of such clergymen 
as Joweit and Arthur Stanley. Belief is one of those matters 
as to which earnestness is not the chief consideration.* 

Even the difficult question of determinism is much helped 
by this clue. Pope adored a Deity who, 

“ Fixing Nature fast in fate, 

Left fiee the human will.'* 

The thought of the author was not always original : but in 
his power of enunciation he has, amongst English poets, tm 
superior : the “ Universal prayer ” is a treatise in a nutshell. 
If our faculties are only equal to phenomena, we cannot lay 
down the law for the absolute, which must be a law to itself. 
Thus, while the events of the world and its material facts be 
bound in a chait^ of necessity, it may be fairly assumed that 
in the spiritual sphere — where there is neither space nor tun*' 
— Will must be unconditioned and therefore free. The freedom 
extends only to the choice between good and evil ; and it 
a purely moral factor, j- 

, As to the efficacy of prayer, our prir^ciple of Relativity is 
equally useful.. One may be tempted to think that asking 
for Rain or P"air Weather is like an attempt to propitiate the 
Law of gravitation. Nevertheless, when the Soul is sad, to 
cast one’s care upon God, to accept humbly the fiat of the 
great Disposer, to cultivate a checiful, unegotistic temper, is 
a duty that is also a pleasure, nowise impaired by giving it 
the’ familiar old name of fuaycr. 

11. G. K. 


* Maiihew Ariujld’s objection to the Gospel according to Carlyle may 
be remembeiod here. 

t See Wall.ice*s A'7/// p. 3n. 



Art. XI.— POKITICAL HISTORY OF MUSCAT. 

I N view of recent events at Muscat^ a brief survey of the 
Political history of that place may not be unintercst- 

mg. 

Biitish dealings with Muscat began in 1798, when a 
species of Treaty [Agreement, strictly speaking] was nego- 
tiated with the Sultan of Muscat on behalf of the East India 
Company by its Native Agent at Bushirc. In the Deed of 
Agreement, winch was executed on the 12th October 1798, the 
Sultan of Muscat declared my heart has become disposed to 
an inciease of friendship with that State (England)/’ Article III 
of the Agreement runs thus: — ‘‘Whereas frequent applica- 
tions have been marie, and are still making, by the French 
and Dutch people for a Factory, to scat themselves in 
cither at Aluscat or Gcu^mbroom, or at the other poits of 
this Sircar, it is, thercfoic, written that, whilst warfare shall 
continue between the English Company and them, never shall, 
from respect to the Company's friendship, be given to them 
tlnoughout all my territoiics a place to fix or scat themselves 
in, nor shall they get even ground to stand upon within this 
State/’ 

According to Article IV the Sultan undertook to dis- 
miss fiom his service a Frenchman who was at the time 
in command of his ships. By Article V in the event of any 
French vessel coming to water at Muscat, she shall not be 
allowed to enter the cove into which the English vessels arc 
admitted, but remain without ; and in case of hostilities en- 
suing here between the French and English ships, the force 
of this State by land and by sea, and my people, shall take 

part in hostility with the English, but on the high seas I am 

not to inteifere.” Article VI provides for aid to be rendered 
to ship-wrecked British vessels ; and the seventh and last 
article permits the British to erect a fortified Factory in the 
neighbouihood of Muscat, and to maintain “forty or fifty 
English gentlemen residing there, with seven or eight hundred 
sepoys.” 

The Ruler of Muscat, who signed This Deed, was Saiyad 

Sultan bin Ahmad, who belonged to the dynasty of A 1 Bu 

Saids, at present in power. The founder of this dynast)' was 
a certain Ahmad bin Said, the Arab Governor of Sohar, a 
sea-coast town about 153 miles north-west of Muscat. He 
was elected Imam of Muscat in 174T 00 account of ihe services 
he had rendered in expelling the Persians who, duiing Nadir 
Shah’s reign, overran Oman, and subjugated the Aiabs, who 
VOL. CX.] . 32 
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had established their dominion on the Arabian and African 
coasts after the expulsion of the Portuguese in the middle of 
the 17th Century. These latter, it may be mentioned, settled 
at Muscat about the commencement of the previous century. 
Ahmad bin Said died in I 775 , when his second son, Said, 
succeeded him ; but, as he was not a strong Ruler, his fifth 
brother, Saiyad Sultan bin Ahmed usurped the throne in 1785. 
It was dining the reign of the latter that the Treaty of 179S, 
above alluded to, was concluded ; and two years later [26th 
April iSoo] Sir John Malcolm, on his first mission to Persia, 
visited Muscat and concluded a second Treaty with Saiyad 
Sultan bin Ahmad, according to which it was agreed tliat 
an English gentleman of respectability on tlie part of the 
Honourable Compatiy, shall always reside at the port of 
Muscat, and be an Agent through whom all intercourse be- 
tween the States shall be conducted, in order that the actions 
of each Government may be fairly and justly stated, and that 
no opportunity may be offered to designing men, who are 
ever eager to promote dissensions, and that the friendship of 
the two States may remain unshook till the end of time, and 
till the sun and moon have finished their revolving career.*' 

Four years after the conclusion of this Treaty (vis.y 14th 
November 1804) Saiyad Sultan bin Ahmad was killed in a 
sea-fight with some hostile tribes. Several of his brothers, 
and especially Saiyad Kais of Sohar, disputed the succession 
of his two yoinig sons, who, however, sougiit the protection of 
their cousin Saiyad Badr bin Saif. The latter, with the help 
of the Wahabis, oveicamc all resistance, and in a manner estab- 
lished an administration under his guidance. The Wahabis, 
however, gained considerable ascendancy in Oman, till they 
were eventually expelled by the Turks. In 1807 Saiyad Said, 
the second son of Saiyad Sultan bin Ahmad, succeeded to 
supreme power, and ruled for well-nigh half a century. He 
cultivated friendly relations with the British, by whom he was 
supported in no small degree The Wahabis were vciy trouble- 
some throughout his reign ; and in 1809 the British Govern- 
ment helped him with an armed force against Wahabi pirates, 

. In 1819 another expedition had to be despatched against 
these filibusters ; and there were further Wahabi disturbances 
in 1832, 1845 *852, all of which had to be overcome by 

armed force. 

In 1822 a Treaty for the suppression of Slave Trade was 
concluded with Saiyad Said, The terms of this Treaty were 
arranged in the form of a number of requisitions on the 
part of the British Government, and of affirmative answers to 
them from the Sultan of Muscat. The requisitions were made 
on behalf of the East India Company by Captain Moresby, 
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Commander of the ship Meani. The first requisition ran 
thus : — That you (the Imam) instruct all the officers in 3’our 
dominions to prevent the subjects from selling slaves to 
Christians of all nations,” The second requisition re- 
quired : ‘‘That you do issue order to all your officers, who 
are on your part throughout your dominions, as well as 
in Zanzibar and in other places, to the effect that if they dis- 
cf)vcr persons on board any Arab vessel buying slaves for the 
purpose of taking them to Christian countries, they (the 
officers) should seize such vessel with all she may contairT, 
and should send to 5^011 the Nakhoda (/>., tlic Commander) 
and the crew, in ordor that you punish them/' Various 

conditions for surveillance and fi>r giving effect to this Treaty 
were laid down, and the riglit of vessels suspected of carrying 
slaves was ccuicedcd to Biitish war- vessels within Trrtain limits. 
With icgaicl to these limits a great deal of fuitlu*- ':egocialion 
took place and they were subsequently modified by Treaty. 

In 1839 a Treaty of Commerce was concliulcd with Saiyad 
Said. The text of this Treaty consisted of seventeen Articles ; 
and according to the first of these British subjects were to 
“have full libeity to enter, reside it-, trade with, and pass 
with, their merchandise through all paits of the dominions of 
His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, and shall in those 
dominions enjoy all the privileges and advantages, with respect 
to commcice or otherwise, which arc or may be accorded 
therein to Ihe subjects or citizens c f the most favoured nation/* 
Similar privileges w^ere conceded to the subjects of the Sultan 
of Muscat witli regard to British territory. By Article III 
“ The two high contracting parties acknowledge reciprocally 
to each other the right of appointing Consuls to reside in each 
other's dominions wherever the interests of commerce may 
require the presence of such officers, and such Consuls shall, 
at all times, be placed in the country in which they reside on 
the footing of the Coiisuls of the most favoured nations/’ By 
Article IX it was prescribed that “ no duty exceeding 5 per 
cent, shall be levied at the place of entry in the dominions 
of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat on any goods, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the dominions of Her 
Britannic Majesty imported by British vessels, &c. ♦ * * 

* * /’ The remaining articles of the Treaty prescribe the 

conditions under which it was to be worked ; while Article 
XIV stipulated that relief should be granted to distressed 
British vessels along the coast of the Sultan’s dominions ; 
and similar relief was to be granted to ships belonging to 
Muscat subjects which vrere in distress within British waters. 
This Treaty of commerce, moreover, confirmed the previous 
Anti-slave Trade Treaty. 
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In 1845 another Treaty was concluded, according to which 
the Sultan of Muscat put a stop to the export of slaves 
from his African dominions and their import into his Asiatic 
dominions. 

Sultan Saiyad Said also concluded Treaties of Commerce 
with the United States of America in 1833 France 

in 1844. The terms of these Treaties were substantially the 
same as those of the Treaty of Commerce concluded with the 
British Government in 1839, i'ight was conceded both 

to the United States and to France of appointing Consular 
officers within the Sultan of Muscat’s dominions, and such 
Officials were to be treated on the same fi^oting as the Consuls 
of the most favoured nations. The United States availed 
themselves of this right in 1880 and appointed a Consul, 
while France in the following year appointed a Consular 
Agent. 

During the latter part of Saiyad Said’s reign a great deal 
of confusion ensued at Muscat. He had maiic Zat:zibar his 
Head-quarters since 1840, and his pr^ilonged absence naturally 
gave occasion to disoiders. He died in 1856, and had some- 
time previously expressed the wish that his son, Saiyad 
Thowaynee, should succeed to his Muscat dominions and his 
other son, Saiyad Majid, to his Zanzibar teiritoiics. Saiyad 
Thowaynee, however, claimed suzerainty ovci Zanzibar; and 
a quarrel ensued- The matter was refined to the arbitration- 
of Lord Canning, Goveinor-Geucral of Imlia, and in i86r he 
gave his award ; the terms of which it will be piefeiable to 
quote verbatim from Lord Canning's letter to Saiyad Thow- 
aynee, Sultan of Muscat, dated 2n.d April 18G1, Fort William, 
Calcutta ;~ 

^‘Beloved and esteemed Friend! I address Your Highness 
on the subject of the unhappy differences which have arisen 
between yourself and Your Highness’ brother, the ruler of 
Zanzibar, and for the settlement of which Your Highness has 
engaged to accept the arbitration of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. 

Having regard to the friendly relations which have always 
existed between the Government of Her Majesty the Queen 
and the Government of Oman and Zanzibar, and desiring to 
prevent war between kinsmen, I accepted the charge of arbi- 
tration between you, and in order to obtain the fullest 
knowledge of all the points in dispute, I directed the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to send an officer to Muscat and Zanzibar 
to make the necessary enquiries. Brigadier Coghlan was 
selected for this purpose, an officer in whose judgment intelli- 
gence and impartiality the Government of India reposes the 
utmost confidence. 
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Brigadier Coghlan has submitted a full and clear report of 
all the questions at issue between Your Highness and your 
brother. 

I have given my most careful attention to each of these 
questions. 

Tlie terms of my decision are as follows : — 

isl . — That His Highness Saiyeti Majid be declared ruler 
of Zanzibar and the Afiican dominions of His late 
Highness Saiyad Said. 

— That the ruler of Z mzibar pay annually to the 
ruler of Muscat a subsidy of 40,000 crowns, 

— That His Highness Saiyad Majid pay to His High- 
ness Saiyad Jhow. lynee the arrears of subsidy for 
two years ; or 80,000 crowns. 

T am satisfied that these terms are just and honourable to 
both of you, and as you liave delibeiately and solc'innly 
accepted 1113^ arbitration, I expect that you will cheerfully and 
faithfully abide by them, and that they will be carried out 
without unnecessary dL•la3^ 

The annual payment of 40,000 crowns is not to be under- 
stood as a recogniuou of tlie dependence of Zanzibar upon 
Muscat, neither is it to be considered as merely^ personal be- 
tween Your Highness and your Brother, Saiyad M.ijid. It is 
to extend to your respective successors, and is to be held 
to be a final and permanent arrangement, compensating 
the ruler of Muscat for tlie abandonment of all claims upon 
Zanzibar, ami adjusting the inequality between the two 
inheritances derived from your father, His Highness Saiyad 
Said, the vcneialed friend of the British Government, which two 
inheritances are henceforward distinct and separate. 

I am your Highness's 
Sincere friend and well-wisher, 

(Signed) CANNING/* 

This award was readily accepted and Saiyad Thowaynee, 
in reply to Lord Canning, remarked ‘‘what Your Excellency 
has stated is most satisfactory to us, more especially as regards 
your award betwixt us and our brother Majid. We heartily 
accept the same, and are at a loss to express our regret for 
having occasioned you so much trouble, and our appreciation 
of the kindness which has been manifested towards us in this 
matter. * * • ^ \ * 

“ What your exalted Excellency may require in any form 
from j^our attached friend, a hint alone will suffice for its 
accomplishment, and we shall feel honoured in executing it.'* 

The great political event of Saiyad Thowaynee’s reign was 
the conclusion in 1862 of a Treaty between England and 
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France, accord inof to which both parties declared that they 
would respect the independence of Muscat and Zanzibar. The 
terms of this Treaty are as follows • — 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and His Majesty the Emperor of the 
Ficnch, taking into consideration the importance of main- 
taining the indepf'iidence of His Highness tlie Sultan of 
Muscat and of His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar, have 
thought it right to engage reciprocally to respect the indepen- 
dence of these Sovereigns. 

The undersigned, Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambas^^ador 
Extraordinary anti Plenipotentiary at the Court of France, 
and the Minister Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs of 
His Majesty the Emperor of the French, being furnished with 
the necessary powers, hereby declare, in consequence that 
their said Majesties take reciprocally that engagement. 

Witness whereof the undersigned have signed the present 
Declaration and have affixed thereto the seals of their arms. 
Done at Paris. (Signed) CowLKY. 

The loth March 1862. ( „ ) DE TIIOUVENAL."' 

It is on this Treaty and on the Treaty of Commerce of 
1844 that France now maintains that she possesses more or 
less identical rights with great Britain at Muscat. 

In 1864 Saiyad Thowaynee entered into an agreement with 
the British Government for the extension of Telegiaphs in his 
Muscat dominion.s, and in the following year agreed to 
further similar extensions into Mekran, &c. It is, perhaps, 
needless to state that Saiyad Thowaynec’s reign was much 
peitiirbed by internal tioublcs, and in 1866 he was assas.si- 
nated at Sohar, while operating against the Wahabis. 
Suspicion strongly pointed to his son Saiyad Salim as the 
murderer, and the ]}iitish Government declared that it was 
compelled to suspend friendly relations with him in his 
capacity as the Ruler of Muscat A panic ensued, and 
trade was paralysed at Muscat; but, as the people c.f the 
locality accepted Saiyad Salim as their Ruler, the Biitish 
Government informed the native merchants, who were its 
subjects, that they might safely resume trade with that port. 
A Native Agent was now appointed ; and in September 1866 
Saiyad Salim was recognised by the British Government. In 
the following year the appointments of a British Political 
Agent was levived. Saiyad Salim's regime^ however, was 
shortlived ; troubles broke out, and in 1868 he was driven 
from power by his brother-in-law, Azam bin Kais, who was 
the Chief of Rostak. Further disorders ensued, and finally 
in 1871 Saiyad Turki, who was a brother of the assassinated 
Saiyad Said, and consequently uncle of Saiyad Salim, 
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succeeded in acquiring the throne of Muscat ; and in June 1871 
he was formally recognised by the British Government. 

Troubles of various sorts again broke out, and Saiyad 
Salim proved very refractory, till he was eventually arrested 
by H. M. S. Daphne, and was interned in the Hyderabad 
Foil (Sind) ; where he died in 1876. 

Difficulties now arose about the Zanzibar subsidy, and the 
Ruler, Saiyad Majid, refused to pay it on the ground that 
Saiyad Turki belonged to another branch of the family than 
the one to which the subsidy was awarded. The Briti.sh Gov- 
ernment, however, disallowed this objection, and guaranteed 
the payment of the subsidy thiougli the Political Agent. 
The Zanzibar Ruler had also objected to pay the .subsidy to 
the previous Sultan, Saiyad Salim, on the ground of his 
supposed assassination of his father, but here alsojhe objection 
was disallowed. 

In 1886, Saiyad Turki was created an Honorary Grand 
Commander of the Star of India (G. C. S. I.); and the 
British Government declared that they would support him 
in case of attacks being made on Muscat. This declara- 
tion had tlie effect of considerably strengthening his authoiity. 
On 4th June, 1884, Saiyad Turki died ; leaving three sons, the 
second of whom, Saiyad Faisal, the present Sultan, succeeded 
him ; and in 1890 the British Government recognised the 
latter as Ruler of Muscat. 

In the following year (1891) a Treaty of Commerce was 
concluded with Saiyad Faisal, superseding the commercial 
Treaty of 1839. In the new Treaty the stipulations of the 
old one were substantially retained ; but the old Treaty was 
considerably amplified. Subjects of Indian National States 
were for the ♦pin poses of the new Treaty included under the 
designation of British subjects. Moreover, it was stipulated 
that the latter were to enjoy ex-territoriality, being subject to 
special Consular jurisdiction. Complete religious toleration 
was also secured for Biitish subjects in Muscat, with the right 
to erect places of worship ; and it was agreed that the Treaty 
should, after the lapse of twelve years from the date of 
conclusion, be subject to revision on either party giving 
twelve months’ notice. 

The events which have transpired at Muscat, subsequent to 
the conclusion of this Treaty, are matters of current history, 
which must be quite familiar to most readers 
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A mong subjects connected with the ancient civilisation 
of the people of India, there is, perhaps, none that has 
been more closely investigated, or has given rise to a greater 
aiiiount of controversy, than that of Hindu Astronomy. It 
was dealt with at considerable lengllh in a very able paper in 
the second number of the Calcutta Reviezv, fifty-six ycais ago, 
and again in the twenty-fifth number, in connexion with the 
publication of the Rev. H. Ks Hoisington’s Translation of 
certain Tamil treatises, one of them of the Thirteenth Ccntuiy, 
and the other cf modern date. The first of these papers, how- 
ever, was concerned mainly with the much debated question 
of the antiquity of the celebrated Tirvalore Tables, or rather 
of the obseivatiou.s on which they are based, and was of a 
somewliat polemical character ; while the second was chiefly 
devoted to an examination of the methods followed in the 
calculation of eclipses of the sun and moon and certain other 
astronomical events, and is too purely technical to be of much 
interest to the general reader. 

Mr. ]3reiinand’s work is of a more general character, and 
possesses the merit of bringing into a focus the most impoitant 
of the facts connected with the subject, and d^jiling with the 
questions they raise from an independent standpoint. In this 
article we do not propose to follow him further than can con- 
veniently be done without entering into technicalities which 
only the mathematical reader would be likely to understand. 

We may appropriately set out, however, by recalling the 
main points of the controversy regarding the Tirvalore Tables 
to which we have just referred, and stating the conclusion to 
which the facts are now generally admitted to point. 

The Tables in question, then, were communicated by the 
Brahmins of Tirvalore to Le Gentil, a French astronomer 
who came to India for the purpose of observing the transit of 
Venus in 1769, and were published by him in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of 1772. 

The Tables start from midnight of the 17th February, 
3102 B, C., coinciding with the time assigned by the Hindus 
io the commencement of the present era, or Kali Yug, and 
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they indicate the occurrence at that time of a conjunction of 
tl^e planets. The question which arose and which formed the. 
subject of hot debate for many years was whether the Tables 
were based on contemporary observation, or whether they 
were constructed by calculating backwards from data fur- 
nished by observation of the actual positions of the sun, moon 
and planets at a much later date. The former theoiy was 
espoused by the unfoitunate M. Bailly, who was the first to 
discuss the Tables in detail in his Traite de C Astfonomie Indienney 
and at first adopted by Professor Playfair, who read a paper 
on M. Bailly’s investigations before the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1790, in which, in introducing the subject, he 
said : The fact is that, notwithstanding the most piofound 

respect for the learning and abilities of the author of 
^ L'Astronomie Indienne,* I entered on the study of the work not 
without a portion of the scepticism which whatever is new 
and extraordinary ought to excite, and set about vciifying the 
calculations and examining the reasons in it, with the most 
scrupulous attention. The result wa.s an entire conviction of 
the accuracy of the one, and of the solidity of the other." 

The conclusions of Bailly and Playfair were, however, con- 
tested witii great learning and force by Mr, Bentley, in a 
paper on the Antiquity of the Surya Siddhanta, and the forma- 
tion of the Astronomical Cycles therein contained, which was 
laid before the Asiatic Society and published in Vol, VI 
of the Asiatic Researches, Bentley^s views were supported 
by tiic French Astronomer and Mathematician dc Lambre, 
who went into the discussion at length in his Histoire dc 
rAstro!iomic Ancienne, published in 1817. The celebrated 
La Place, as appears from the remarks on the subject in Jiis 

Systeme du Monde, " arrived at the same conclusion, in- 
dependently, it“ would seem, of Bentley, Finally Professor 
Playfair, in a paper in the Edinburgh Review published in 1817, 
after the appearance of de Lambre’s work, practically recanted 
his former opinion. 

La Place’s pronouncement, though stated in very general 
terms, may advantageously be quoted here: 

“ The origin of astronomy in Persia and in India, as among all other 
nations, is lost in the obscurity of the first period of their history. The 
Indian tables indicate an astronomy in a state of considerable advance- 
ment, but every thing leads us to believe that they are not of high 
antiquity. And here it is with pain that I differ from the opinion of an 
illustrious and unfortunate friend, whose death, the subject of endless 
grief and regret, is a fearful instance of the inconstancy of popular 
favor.* After having rendered his life honourable by his labours, 

• Bailly was one of the most zealous piomoters of the French revolution. He was 
chosen president of the Tiers ctat and of the National A: 9 «<cmbly, and was appointed 
Mayor of Paris. In the discharge of the duties of this office he was obliged to 
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useful to science and the human race, as well as by his virtues and a 
noble character, he fell a victim to the most bloody tyranny, opposing 
the caimless and dignity of integrity to the outrages of a people who 
had idoliiced him. The Indian tables have two principal epochs, which 
go back, the one to the year 3102 before our era, and the other to 1419 
fof our era). The'^e epochs are connected together by the motions 
of the sun, moon and planets in such a way, that, setting out from 
the positions which the tables assign to these bodies at the second 
epoch, and calculating back to the first by means of the tables, we 
find the general conjunction which they suppose at this epoch. The 
celebrated philosopher of whom I have just spoken, Bailly, has sought 
to establish in his Treatise on the Indian Astronomy, that this fiist 
epoch was tounded on observations. Notwithstanding his proofs, set 
forth with that clearness which he knew how to spread over the most 
abstruse subjects, I regaid it as very piobable that the epoch was 
imagined in order to give a common origin in the zodiac to the motions 
of the heavenly bodies. Our latest astronomical tables, brought to 
consider aljle perfection by the comparison of theory with a vast number 
of most acciiKitc ohsei vation*;, do not allow us to admit tlie conjunction 
supposed in the Imiinn tables. Indeed, they shew us in this respect 
differences far g» eater than any errors of which they may be susceot- 
ible. In tiiitli, some dements of the Indian Astronomy could only 
have the amount which they assign to them at an enormously long 
period befoie our era; for example, in older to find their equation of tlie 
suiVs centre we must go back to 6000 years before that era. But 
independently of the enors of their deletminationp, it should be 
observed that they have consideied the inequalities (irregularities 
in the motions) of the sun and moon only in relation to eclipses, in 
which the annual equation of the moon is added to the equation of the 
sun’s centie, and inci eases it by a qtianiuy neaily equal to the differ- 
ence of its tiuo value. St'vcial elements, such as the equations of tlie 
centres of Jupiter and M.us, are very different in the Indian tables 
from what they ought to have been at the commencement of their 
epoch. The cfiscmblc of the tables, and especially the impossibility 
of the general conjunction which they suppose, ptovej that they have 
been constructed, or at least connected, in modern times. This con- 
clusion is fmther borne out by the mean motions which they assign to 
the moon as referred to her perigee, her nodes and the sun, which, being 
more rapid than as given by Ptolemy, prove that the tables containing 
them a:e subsequent to that astronomer ; for we have seen that these 
motions are subject to an acceleration from age to age.” 

The theory that the Tirvalore Tables were the outcome of 
contemporary, or quasi contemporary, observation is assailable 
by more lines of argument than one. As will have been already 
gathered, the main argument against their having been based 
on the results of contemporaiy, or quasi contemporary, 
observation depends on the fact that, while they assume a 
general conjunction of the planets in February 3102, calcula- 
tions based on the results of modern scientific investigation 

employ furctlilc ine.i<^uK's (o repress the mad violence of (he men by whose acclama- 
tions h'S was raised .to i*. ll'? was, conscijuently, denounced as an enemy to the 
Tepul)lic« and ct':ulciu.ti.d to die the death of a trailer. His brutal murdereis 
studiously protraoicvl aiul incicased likS aiifTenngs, till he was released from all 
eaiUdy sulTexing by the g W ilers r** all parties neem to give Bailly the 

character of being an amiable ;i4?n, and a man of much integrity.— £ d, C. 
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show that no such conjunction could have taken place at or 
near that time. Jupiter and Mercury, indeed, were then in the 
same degree of the Ecliptic, but Mars was 8® and Saturn 17®. 
distant, wliile Venus was in quite a different part of the 
Heavens, M. Baill^^^’s suggestion that a taste for the marvellous 
led the authors of the Tables to record a general conjunction in 
spite of these discrepancies is clearly inadmissible and in- 
consistent with the general exactitude of Hindu Astronomical 
observation, so far as exactitude was possible with the appli- 
ances at their disposal, 

The matter of the conjunction of tho planets is, however, 
far from being the only one in lejpect of which the Tables aro 
in error to an extent irrcconcileable with the theory of their 
being based on contemporary observation. The longitude they 
assign to the sun, for instance, is in excess of its true longitude 
at the time by moic tlian 3®. Tlie obliquity assigned to the 
Ecliptic is greater, by S' 47", than it should have been, and the 
length of the tropical year is given as i' hi excess of the 
true length. 

On the other hand, though there is an error of 53' in the 
position assigned to the equinoctial point, this is smaller by 
nearly 3® than the error that would have resulted from calcu- 
lating back from the date when the point of origin for longi- 
tudes on the Hindu Ecliptic was fixed, the latter end of 
the sixth century of our era, and this, taken by itself, would, 
no doubt, make in favour of the antiquity of the Tables. But 
on this point the writer of the article in Vol. I of the Calcutta 
Reviezv pertinently observes that “ the very same principle that 
would lead us to overlook a slight error in the miiLst of much 
important truth, and would not permit us, were such the state 
of the case, to decide against the reality of the epoch, seems to 
require us in the opposite case to look upon a single truth, 
in the midst of much error, as only a somewhat remarkable 
coincidence. 

The suggestion of the same writer as to the explanation of 
the coincidence, if somewhat speculative, is ingenious. He 
says : 

The Hindu rate of precession, as we have repeatod'y stated, is erro- 
neous. The error is not very great, ) et it is so that its 

accumulation during a considerable number of vtMrs of continuous 
observation would inevitably betray its exijlcncc. Now, suppose, that 
such a course of observation were conducted three 01 four centimes, 
say for example the first four centuiies itom the Ohiistiaii era. Sup- 
pose that at the beginning of this period rude tables existed, calculated 
back to the period of tlie Kali-yug on the supposition of an erroneous 
precession, and forward to the year 499 A. D. so as to i^ive liie longi- 
tude of the first point of the moveable zodiac, or the beginning of the 
constellation Aries, to be nothing at this l itter epoch. The observa- 
tions that we have supposed would sufficiently shew the erroneousness 
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of the rate of precession formerly in use^ »nd a simple operation would 
shew what was the correct position of the equinoctral point at the 
Kail yug; ; another equally simple operation would shew what rate of 
precession would reconcile the erroneous determination of the equinox 
for the year 499, with the true one now ascenained for the year — 3102. 
The distance of ihe equinoctial points for these two periods being 54,® 
and the elapsed lime being 3600 years, the rate required would be at 
once found to be 54". The position of the equinox for the remote 
period being thus rectified, the eironeous determination of the com- 
paratively modern period, and also the erroneous rate of precession 
by means of which the rectification was effected, have been unfor- 
tunately retained ; and accordinj^ly the tables, as they now exist, make 
the vernal equinox coincide with the first point of the constellation 
Aries in the year 3600 of the Kali-yii<r, or 499 of the Christian era, 
whereas they were at that period about 4^*^ apart. This is no doubt 
only a supposition, and our scientific readers will, of course, value it 
according to their own judgments ; but, in estimating it, let it he 
remembered that it satisfactorily accounts for the error in the late of 
precession, which otherwise it were scarcely possible to account for. 
Observations at considciably distant periods are needful to determine 
the precession with even an appioach to accuracy ; but we cannot 
conceive that a recorded observation at the period of the K di-yug, of 
half the accuracy that Bailly assigns to those that he supposes to have 
been then made and recorded, compared with a moderately accurate 
one some centuiies after, should not have given it with mote accuracy 
than as we find it in the Hindu system, When even Hioparchiis, 
by his own observation and such tiadiiionaiy fragments as he could 
collect from the rude observations of his predecessois, was able to 
ascertain it with such accuracy that we make use of liis rate even now, 
with only the small correction of La Grange and La Place, we cannot 
conceive that the many astronomers who, we know, lived among the 
Hindus from the Christian era down to the fifieenth cenluiy, could 
have concuried in admitting an error which in 600 years would amount 
to 34' in the posiiion of every one of the heavenly bodies. We, 
theref^ore, can think no supposition more natural, than that this error 
was introduced to neutralize a previous error, and not discarded when 
the end for which h was introduced was accomplished. 

The true rate of precession, it may be noted, is slightly over 
50", or about 4" less than the rate accepted by the ancient 
Hindus. 

VVe think it will be generally admitted that, altogether, the 
evidence that the Tirvalore Tables were calculated back from 
the data furnished by observations of a much later date is over" 
whelming. 

At the same time the question hardly possesses the import- 
ance which the writer of the article already more than once 
referred to attaches to it It was never claimed, even by 
M. Bailly, that the Tirvalore Tables were a record of observa- 
tions made by the Hindus in the year 3102 B. 0 ., but that they 
were derived by the Hindus from an extraneous source, to wit 
from a great people of Northern Asia of whom they were an 
ofshoot. If, as may be considered to be proved beyond reason- 
abledoubt,the Tables were constructed by Hindus at a much later 
period by a process of calculating back from contemporary or 
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recent observations, the fact would, no doubt, create a strong 
presumption that, whatever the accomplishments of their ances- 
try in this field may have been, they themselves had preserved 
no records of observations dating back to the remote period to 
which the Tables extended. On the other hand, there is abun- 
dant evidence that, at least as far back as the middle of the 14th 
Century B. C., the Hindus had attained to a knowledge of 
astronomy, as far as concerned the motions of the sun, moon and 
planets relatively to the earth and one another, as well as to the 
fixed stars, which could have been acquired only as the result of 
long-continued careful observation and acute calculation. Upon 
the state of astronomical science among their ancestry, whether 
in Northern Asia, or elsewhere, at the commencement of the 
Kali-Yug, no light is, of course, thrown by the Tables. But 
in the light of existing knowledge of the history of civilisation, 
there would be nothing very startling in the discovery, eitlier 
in Egypt, or in Mesopotamia, or in North-Western Asia, of 
proof that, as far back as 3102 B. C., it had reached a stage at 
which the construction of Tables such as those of Tirvalore 
from actual observation would have been quite possible. 

From the point of view of the present day, indeed, both the 
warmth which the old Reviewer imports into the discussion and 
the satisfaction he derives from the demolition of the Tables 
as evidence of the antiquity of Hindu astronomy, arc almost 
amusing, as well as instructive. ‘‘ Thus, then, ” he exclaims, 
“ the antiquity of the Hindu astronomy is virtually abandon- 
ed by its most skilful, and withal most ingenuous, advocate. 
And with it fall the arguments that were once attempted to be 
based upon it to the prejudice of the authenticity of the chro- 
nology and history of the sacred writings. It is a most striking 
fact that thus have perished all the arguments that have been 
so zealously deduced from every source against the truth of 
these wondrous and blessed records.” 

It is not too much to say that the proofs of the high antiquity 
of human civilisation that have been brought to light since these 
words were written arc so overwhelming that it would not add 
sensibly to their cumulative force if the Tirvalore Tables were 
re-habilitated to-morrow. 

In connexion with the question of the origin of their astro- 
nomical system, it is to be observed that, from the earliest 
period, the Hindus, in common with all the ancient nations, 
including the Greeks and Egyptians, divided the Ecliptic into 
twelve parts, or signs of the Zodiac, corresponding with the 
twelve solar months ; secondly, that in common with the other 
Asiatic nations, they further divided the Ecliptic into twenty- 
eight lunar mansions, or asterisms, whereas such a division 
appears to have had no place in the astronomy of the Greeks, 
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and, though it was known to the Egyptians at a comparatively 
late date, was not used by them — these asterisms, it may be 
added, were equal among the Hindus, but very unequal among 
the Cin'nesc — ; thirdly, that, in the course of time, they sub- 
stituted, for the original division into twenty-eight lunar as- 
tcrisms of 12 ^ degrees each ; a division into twenty-seven lunar 
asteiisms of 13° 20 ' each ; fourthly, that they eventually 
fixed, once for all, the point of origin for their computations 
on the Ecliptic, a feature which, as Mr. ] 3 rennand remarks, 
constitutes one of the fundamental differences between 
their system and that of European nations, who measure 
their celestial longitudes by arcs of the Ecliptic whose origin 
is the equinoctial point at the time of the observation. 

Tlieso facts would seem to indicate a common primary 
origin for all the astronomic systems of ancient nations ; and 
subsequent differentiations, first of the Asiatic, including the 
Hindu, from the western systems, and finally of the Hindu 
system from the other Asiatic systems ; the latter differentia- 
tion reaching its completion in the permanent fixation of the 
first point of the Ecliptic just referred to. 

Several other features were common to the various Asiatic 
systems. They had, for example the same days of the week, 
presided over by the sun, the moon and the five planets. Ex- 
cept in the case of the Chinese, the figures representing the 
signs of tlic Zodiac were, for the most part, the same. They 
recognised in common a cycle of sixty years, known in India 
as the cycle of Vrihaspati, or Jupiter. Mr. Brennand thus 
summarises the facts pointing to the conclusion of a common 
origin for the a.stronomy of the Eastern nations : (i) They 

had a like religious belief ; (2) A like number of days of the 
week, with like names ; (3) Similar divisions of the Ecliptic ; 
(4) The same signs of the Zodiac ; and (5) Similar months of 
the year. Also (6) A like number of Lunar Constellations ; 
(7) A like use of the Celestial Sphere ; (8) A like use of the 
Gnomon ; (^9) A like fantastical nomenclature of Constella- 
tions ; (10) Like ideas concerning mythology ; and (ii) 
Similar Cycles of sixty years ; and no doubt other similarities 
might be traced. 

Whatever Controversies have arisen with regard to the de- 
tails of differences or similarities between the systems of astro- 
nomy obtaining in various Countries ; whatever, also, may be 
the true facts as to the order in which each nation may liave 
acquired its system, there is, at any rate, enough in those simi- 
larities to circumstantially establish, as a truth, the conjecture 
that the foundation of Prehistoric astronomy is to be found 
among those peoples of Central Asia who are generally referred 
to as the Aryan race,’* 
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Mr. Brennand suggests, no doubt rightly, that the reason 
for the reduction of the number of tlie Lunar Astcrisms from 
twenty-eight to twenty-seven was tlie fact that, as the actual 
time of the mean sidereal revolution is 27*3216 da3^s, 27 is 
tiie nearest integer suitable for the division of the Ecliptic. 
Moreover, he observes, it was a more convenient number, 
than 28, for calculation, in reducing observations to a 
system. 

For each of their Asterisms the Hindus selected a parti- 
cular fixed star, either in the Ecliptic or in its ncighbourliood, 
and generally the most conspicuous star in the Asteiism within 
these limits, which they called its Yoga-tara, the arc of 
longitude between tins star and the initial [)oint of the 
Asterisin on the Ecliptic being called the bhoga of the 
Asterism, while the cluster of stars to whicli it belonged was 
called the Naeshatra. 

The main (object of Hindu Astronomical observations being 
the determination of times and seasons ; of critical periods, 
according to their lights, in the histoiy of the universe, or in 
the fortinies of mankind, wliich they believed to be profoundly 
influenced by the 1 dative positions of the sun, moon and 
planets ; by the conjunctions of the planets with the fixed 
stars, or occuUations of the stars and planets by the moon ; 
and b}^ eclipses, ti)cy naturally confined their attention 
mainly to the stars immediately to the North or South of 
the Ecliptic which lay in the moon^s path and were thus 
liable to be occultated by it, or to be in conjunction with it or 
the planets. Their system was thus rendered to a great 
extent independent of the use of any but the simplest in- 
struments. 

“ At certain times of the year/’ remarks Mr. JBrennand, 
‘‘the beautiful clear Indian sky, visible all round from the 
housetops, as a great hemisphere, is peculiarly favourable for 
astronomical observations ; and the ancient astronomer, seated 
on his chunam terrace in the pleasant coo) evenings, had 
little need of astronomical instruments, while patiently 
watching the moon and the planets in their course through 
the Zodiacal stars. 

‘‘ The well-known Yoga-taras among the fixed stars, and 
which the planets pass on their way form so many immov- 
able points, and, like milestones on a road, furnish him with 
his means of observation. The relative times of passing of 
such points suggested methods of calculation somewhat 
similar to those employed by ourselves in solving simple 
questions, such, for instance, as the determination of the time 
when two hands of a clock in conjunction will be together 
again after any number of revolutions of either of them, or 
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when we seek for the synodic periods of the planets^ the 
times of new and full moon, and other problems of a like 
nature, data for the solution of which were well known in 
India many centuries before they were known in Europe ; 
such problems formed the constant subject matter of the 
algebra of the Hindus, as contained in their astronomical 
works of the first centuries of the Christian Era." 

In connexion with the controversy regarding the origin 
of the tables of Tirvalorc, we observed that, though it may 
be regarded as practically certain that the commencement of 
the Kali-Yuga in 310* B. C. was determined by a process of 
backward calculation, clear evidence exists that astronomical 
observations were made and recorded by the Hindus at a 
very remote period. The earliest observation of which it can 
be said with any confidence that we have a record seems to 
have been made in or about 1590 B. C., when the so-called 
“line of the Rishis” coincided with the passing of the Solsti- 
tial Colurc through the first point of the constellation of 
Magha. 

The next period which is known to have served as a sort 
of landmark to the earlier Hindu astronomers, and which there 
is good reason to believe was determined by actual observa- 
tion, was that in which the Southern Solstice was at a point 
of 3° 20' in Dhanishta, the Vernal Equinox corresponding 
with the first point of Krittika, which is calculated by Bentley- 
to have been about 1426 B. 0 . 

Tlie most important of all the dates in the history of 
Hindu astronomy, vis., that when the point of origin for 
longitudes on the Ecliptic was permanently fixed at the first 
point of Aswini, corresponding to a point of the Ecliptic 
lo' East of the star Revati, or z Piscium, was, however, of 
much later date. The exact period has been somewhat 
variously calculated by different authorities, according to the 
value assigned by them to the annual precession of the 
Equinoctial point, Colebrooke making it about 579 A. D., 
Bentley about 538 A. D., and Burgess about 570 A. D. 
The latter date, which appears to have been calculated with 
a mean annual rate of precession of 50", is probably a close 
approximation to the truth. 

Unbounded ridicule has been cast upon the prodigious 
periods assigned by the Hindus to the Kalpa, or day of 
Brahma, and its sub-divisions. To each Kalpa, at the end of 
which the whole universe was believed to have been destroyed, 
they assigned 4,320,000,000 solar years. The Maha-Yuga, or 
great age, which was reckoned as a thousandth part of a Kalpa, 
consequently consisted of 4,320,000 years ; and this, again, 
was subdivided into four epochs— the Krita Yuga, to which 
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1,728,000 solar years were assigned ; the Trita Yuga, 
of 1,296,000 solar years ; the Dwapara Yuga of 864,000 years, 
and the Kali Yuga, of 432,000 years. At the beginning of each 
of these epochs there was believed to have been a general 
conjunction of the moveable celestial bodies, marking a 
critical period in the history of the universe. 

Seventy-one Maha Yugas, aggregating 306,720,000 solar 
years, constituted a Manuwantara, and successive Manu- 
wantaras were believed to have been marked by alternate 
creations and destructions of particular worlds. 

While the association of these special periods with parti- 
cular crises in the universal process was, of course, a pure 
figment of the imagination, the mere magnitude of the figures, 
at all events, for the last Maha Yuga, is more ncaily in accord 
with what the results of modern scientific investigation show 
to iiavc been the {)robabIe course of events on our Globe than 
the crude cosmogony of the Book of Genesis ; while it is 
reasonable to suppose, if, indeed, it does not necessarily follow, 
that the evolution of the stellar universe has occupied a period 
of which the age of our earth represents no more than an in- 
significant fraction. 

Mr. Hrcnnand, however, puts forward an ingenious and 
plausible theoty of the true meaning and purpose of these 
enormous figures, that the number of 4,320,000 assigned 
to the years of the Malia Yuga, and that of 4,320,000,000 
assigned to the years of the Kalpa, were really adopted as 
means of facilitating astronomical calculations in the absence of 
a decimal system, and arc susceptible of rational explanation, 

“ The use,'^ he says, “ of the great numbers (4,320,000 years, 
or 1,577,917,828 days), representing the years and days in a 
Maha Yuga, and the corresponding number of revolutions 
described by each of the planets in that time, might be ex- 
emplified in a variety of cases ; but one or two examples will 
be sufficient here. They will illustrate the ease with which 
such calculations are made. Other examples as proposed in 
some of the Siddhantas have been already given. 

Using the subjoined table, formed from the words by which 
they are expressed in the Surya Siddhanta : — 

Number of rovolntions 
ill a Grout 

The Sun ... ... 4.320,000 

Mercury ... ... 17,937,060 

Venus ... ... 7,023,376 

Mars ... ... 2,296,832 

Jupiter ... ... 364,220 

Saturn ... ... 146,568 

The Moon ... ... 57 , 753 , 33 ^ 

and ... 53>433>33<5 Synodic rcTolutions. 

34 
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The Moon’s Apogee ... 488,203 

„ Node ... 332,238 


Number of day* 
in a Great Y uga 


Sidereal days ... ... ... 1,582,237,828 

Solar days ... ... ... 1,577.917,828 

Lunar days ... ... ... 1,^3,000,080 

Let it be required to determine the number of revolutions, 
and parts of a revolution, made by the moon in a year. 

In the column of the tabic Surya Siddhanta, the number of 
revolutions of the moon in a Maha Yn^a is f>ivcn, 57.753.336 ; 
dividing this number by 4,320,000, the years in a Maha Yuga, 
and in the successive divisors, omitting the factois 12, 30, 60, 
vre have 


4,320,000)57,753,336(13 revolution.s, 
56,160,000 


360,000)1,593,386(4 signs, 

1,440,000 


12,000)153,336(12*, 

144,000 


200)9.336(46', 

y,2oo 

136 

— — 2 >• . 

300 

That is to say, this makes 13 revolutions 4 signs 12® 46II 
in one year. 

As a second example, let it be required to find the length of 
the sidereal year, from the days in a Maha Yuga, Rever.'^ing 
the process, and dividing the days by the apj)arent revtihitions 
of the sun, and omitting in succeeding divisors the factors 
34, 60 and 60 we have 

4,320,000)1,577,917,800(365 days, 

1,576,800,000 


180,000)1,117,800(6 hours, 
1,080,000 


3,000)37,800(12 minutes, 

36,000 


50)1,800(36 seconds, 
1,800 
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The sidereal year— 365 clays 6 hoiiis i 3 minutes and 36 
leconds. 

A still more elaborate explanation is given of the form — 
(14x714+4) 432,000 — in which the Kalpa was constructed. 

Regal ding the causes of the motions and apparent motions 
of the heavenly bodies, the Ancient Hindus entertained the 
most extravagant notions. The received view was that, in 
common with the fixed stars, the sun, moon and planets were 
daily carried Westward by a great wind, or aether, called 
Pravaha, and that the apparent Easterly motion of the planets 
in their 01 bits was due to the retarding influence of the stars ; 
while the “ irregular motions were produced by invisible 
Deities at the apogees and the nodes of the different orbits, 
those at the apogees attracting them unequally by means of 
reins of winds, thus guiding them in their course, whilst the 
others, situated at the nodes, deflected to the North or South 
of tlie Eclipiic.” 

Absurd as all this may seem, it is to be observed that 
a somewhat similar ncition, that of vortices, prevailed in 
Europe down to comparatively recent times. 

The thcoiy common to the Hindus and the Chinese, that 
eclipses of the sun and moon were caused by attempts of 
mighty dragons or other monsters to devour those luminaries 
which is still accepted implicitly by the multitude, is well 
known. The later Hindu astronomers, however, had truer 
notions of the nature of these phenomena, as may be gathered 
from the lollovving passages from the Siddhanta Siromani of 
Phaskfira, quoted by Mr. Brennand : — 

“ The moon, moving like a cloud in a lower sphere, over- 
takes the sun, hence it arises that the Western side of the 
sun's disc is first obscured, and that the Eastern side is the 
last part relieved from the moon^s daik body ; and to some 
places the sun is eclipsed, and to otheis he is not eclipsed.*’— 
(Siddhanta Siromani, ch. viii., par. i.) 

“ At the change of the moon, it often happens that an 
observer placed at the centre of the earth, would find the sun, 
when far from the Zenith, obscured by the intervening body 
of the moon ; whilst another observer on the surface of the 
earth will not, at the .same time, find him to be so obscured, 
as the moon will appear to him to be depressed from the line 
of vision extending from his eye to the sun. Hence arises the 
necessity for the correction of parallax in celestial longitudes, 
and parallax in latitude in Solar eclipses, in consequence of the 
difference of the distances of the sun and moon, (id., par. 3). 

‘‘ When the sun and moon are in opposition, the earth's 
shadow envelopes the moon in darkness. As the moon is 
actually enveloped in darkness, its eclipse is equally seen by 
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every one on the caith’s surface, and as the earth’s shadow and 
the moon which enters it are at the same distance from the 
.earth, there is, therefore, no call for the correction of the 
parallax in a Lunar eclipse, (id., par. 3). 

“As the moon moving eastward enters the dark shadow of 
the earth, therefore its Eastern side is first of all involved in 
obscurity, and its Western is the last portion of its disc which 
emerges from darkness, as it advances in its course, (id., par. 
4 ). 

‘‘As the sun is a body of vast size, and the earth insigni- 
ficantly small in comparison, the shadow made by the sun 
from the earth is, therefore, of a conical form, terminating in 
a sharp point. It extends to a distance considerably beyond 
that of the niooir.s orbit, (id., par. 5). 

‘‘ The length of the earth’s shadow and its breadth at the 
part traversed by the moon may be easily found by proportion, 
(id., par. 6).*’ 

Indeed Bhaskara 5eem,s to have had more than a glimmer- 
ing of gravitation, though there is nothing to show that he 
recognised the universality of gravity, or understood its laws. 

“If,'’ he says, “the earth were supported by any material 
substance or living creature, then that would require a second 
supporter, and for that second a third would be requiied. 
Here we have the absurdity of an interminable scries. If 
the last of the series be supposed to remain fiim by its own 
inherent power, then why may not the same power be sup- 
posed to exist in the first, that is, the earth ? ^ * * 

• * The earth attracts any unsupported heavy thing 

towards it. The thing appears to be but it ts in a state 

of being drawn to the earth. The ethereal expanse being 
equally outspread all around, where can. the* earth fall ?” 

Bhaskara, however, like certain modern thcohigians wlio 
while unable to dispute the truths of science, slirink from 
admitting their incompatibility with the letter of Scriptures, 
was at considerable pains to show how such rationalistic views 
might be reconciled with the Sha.stras. 



Art. XIII.^THE CASE OF THE MUNDAS, 

T he recent outbreak among the Mundas of Chota Nag- 
pur adds one more to the many recorded examples of 
the political danger that, in the absence of suitable precau- 
tions, is apt to arise out of the contact of the aboriginal races 
of India with the Aryan landlord as he exists under the regis 
of British law. 

The Mundas aie one of the two non-Aryan tribes, described 
in common as Kols, that have settled from a remote period 
in the uplands of Chota Nagpur, the other being the Uraons. 
Unlike the Uraons, who arc Dravidians, tliey arc said to 
be of Kolarian origin, ajid, though lescmbling the Uraons 
in religion and social customs, do not iiUermany with them. 
In his speech in introducing the abortive Commutation Bill 
in the Bengal Council, three years ago, Mr. Grimlcy gave the 
following account of the first settlement and early agrarian 
condition of these primitive people, 

“From the traditions handed down,^' he said, “ it appeals 
that some eight or ten centuries ago, being driven out of Bihar, 
they sought refuge in the central table-land of Chota Nagpur, 
then known as the * Jharkhand * or foicst tract, which was well 
adapted foi defence, the approaches to it being precipitous 
paths, narrow defiles, or the beds of rivers that have their 
source on the phitcaux. This cential i)ortion is chiefly what 
is now known «ns the district of Lohardaga and parts of 
Hazarihagh, ami is Chota Nagpur Pro[)cr, as distinct from 
the rest of tlie Division. 

“When the Mundaiies first fouiul an asylum tlmre, it was 
covered with beautiful sal forests, but in process of time llicy 
cleared the jungle ami securely established themselves as the 
first settlers, and under a system of village c(unmuncs lived 
in a state of primitive contentment and simplicity, without 
being subject to any Raja or landlord of any dcsciiption, and 
mostly freed from the unpleasant obligation of paying rents. 
Each village was presided over by a headman, or Munda, and 
a collection of 12 villages, called by a Manki, who 

was chosen from among the village Mundas. These Cliiefs 
had no superior proprietary rights in the soil to the rest of 
the villagers ; but in common with other persons in authority, 
to v/hom the administration of the village affairs was entrust- 
ed, received service lands as remuneration. These colonists, 
when they first came, seem to have acted on Manifs principle : 
‘ the cultivated land is the property of him who cut away the 
wood or who cleared and tilled it, ' and therefore they all 
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claimed equal rights in the soil, but made provision for the 
.support oi the heads of the villages and the Manki. The 
service lands allotted to the Miinda and Manki were called 
Mundai and Mardana, respectively . These Mankis or Parha 
Chiefs in c< ursc of time developed into titular Rajas. Owing 
to causes which I shall explain on another (jccasion, this system 
has been bmken up in many paits of the province ; but in the 
Kolhan of Singhbhum anil ceitain five paiganas of the Lohar- 
daga district, the village commune still obtains in a modified 
form. 

At some period in their history the Kols came under subjec- 
tion to the Nagbansi family, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, whom 
they agreed to serve and suppoit. It is not quite clear how 
the Nagbansi family came on the scene, and it is too long a 
story to examine closely the diffeient theories that have been 
set up to account for this. According to one tradition the 
progenitor of the race was spiung from the union of a snake 
with the daugliter of a Benares Biahmin, and was selected by 
the people to become their Raja because of his supernatural 
or miraculous origin. Another theory is that he was a 
supeiior Manki wlio, by his intelligence, tact and prowess, 
had raised himself above the rest, and that when the Kols, 
like the chihlicn of Israel, desired a King to lulc over them, 
tlie lot fell upon the chief i)f the Nagbansi family. Which- 
ever of the^c ihcoiit.s may he conect, it is clear that they 
accepted In’m as their Raja, and gave him lands from every 
village for his maintenance. Tlic people in each village were 
divided into two classes — the more privileged called ' Bhuin- 
hars,’ breakers of the soil, held their lands icnt-frce and had 
to render honorary service, such as attendatice at darbars and 
marriages, and like Norval, followitig to the field their warlike 
lord. The inferior class supplied food and raiment ; but 
this ohligati()n was eventually commuted to a money payment, 
and the cultivated lands they held were termed r.»jas or rent- 
paying, in coiitradistinciion to the Bhuinhari tenures which 
were held rent-free. The Raja was also allowed to hold in 
each village a c<'rtaifi amcjiint of land termed ^ majhihas,' or 
the headman's shaic, which was held for liis benefit or that 
of the person who looked after his interest, and the persons 
who cultivated it received assignments of land in return for 
their services, called bethkhetay which they were allowed to 
hold rent-free. Thus a system grew up hardly distinguish- 
able from the feudal system in Europe in the middle ages, 
and under it the raiyats were faiily well content and happy^ 
and in this condition of Arcadian simplicity.” 

At a subsequent meeting of the Council, Mr. Grimley went 
on to describe the changes which subsequently brought about 
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the state of things that led to the introduction of the Bill. 
“Gradually/^ he said, ‘'the Raja’s family came under the 
influence of Brahminism. and, as their power inci cased, they, 
began to look down on the Kols, to treat them witli degrada- 
tion, to deprive them of their riglus, and eventually reduced 
them almost to a state of serfdom. Their descent may be 
traced through the following stages : encroachment on their 
rights by the Raja, who distributed whole parganas and 
villages among Kunwais, Thakurs, I^allas and other mcmbeis 
of his family as maintenance grants ; their revolt and final 
subjugation with loss of lands and diminution of rights through 
the instiuinentality of foreign mercenaries vvhf) weie retained 
in the Raja’s employ and received jagirs of land in return for 
their SCI vices ; the introduction of Birihmins into the country 
to carry out innovations dcsiied by the Raja, and later on 
of a lower Older of persons, Musalman and Sikh hoisedealers, 
shawl and silk merchants, and other adventiircis, to whose 
influence, owing to pccuniaiy difficulti(^s, the Nagbansi Chiefs 
became subservient, and to whom they gianted farms of land 
for goods supplicti or loans advanced. The oppression of 
these niicldleinen gradiiaUy broke down the authoiity of the 
village Cniefs in many paits of the country ami ended in their 
disestablishment, and evciiitually diove the Kols into rebel- 
lion in 183 T, the upshot of which was unfavourable to them 
and was accompanied by a great disturbance of peasant 
propiictary lights Many of the Kols wcio compelled t(3 leave 
their coimiry, but aftei a time they returned to claim their 
lands. The jagiidrus, however, objected to their rc-cntiy, and 
disputes and contests weic renewed and continued for many 
years.” 

A Christian Mission was established in Chota Nagpur in 
1845, and the Missionaries belonging to this Mission took 
the Mundas in hand and their tcaclhiigs fostcied a sjiirit of 
independence among them. In this way their crude tradi- 
tions regarding their lights in olden times, when each person 
was in a manner the proprietor of the soil which he cultivated 
revived. The result of the tcacliings of the Missionaries was a 
great accession to the ranks of the nominal Oliristians amongst 
the Mundas, and these Native Christians, encouraged by the 
Missionaries, in time began to present petitions to Government 
complaining of systematical c pprc.ssion on the part of their 
landlords. 

In these petitions the Mundas alleged tliat the landlords 
encroached on their rigiits by the absorpticjn of their 
bhuinhari and bethketa lands into rajhas or majhihas 
land, and they also alleged that their landlords exacted service 
from the Munda tenants in excess of what they were entitled to, 
These petitions were considered by Government, and lliey led 
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to tlie passing of the “ Chota Nagpur Tenures Act, ” II (B. C.) 
of 1869, which was primarily an Act passed for the purpose of 
ascertaining, regulating, and recording tenures in Chota 
Nagpur. The Act also provided for the restoration of land 
of winch the landlords might have dispossessed their tenants 
within 20 years preceding tiie date of the passing of the Act. 
Certain Special Commissioners who were appointed under 
the Act, went to Chota Nagpur to hear the dispute between 
the landlords and tenants, to asceitain the titles and tenures 
to the various lands, and to demarcate those laiuJs when the 
titles and tenures had been so ascertaitied. When it became 
known that the Special Coinmi^^sioimrs were going to Chota 
Nagpur, the landlords became more friendly to the tenants, and 
the tenants were feasted and entertained at the ex[^cnse of the 
landlords during the time the Special Commissioners were 
holding their sittings in Chota Nagpur. It appears that in 
consequence of the ignorance of the tenants and the liberality 
with which the landlords and their Agents entertained them, 
the tenants neglected to look after their interests beforcihe special 
Commissioners in the most business-like manner, Tliey had 
no professional man to repicscnt them, and it is to be noticed 
that in the Chota Nagpur Tenure's Act,” of 1869, itis provided 
that no Mukhtar or pleader shall represent them without 
the consent of the Special Commissioner.” It is, therefore, 
not sniprisiiig to find thnt b.:f»uc the Special Commissioners 
the landlords got the best of it, and the tenants were left 
to their right of appeal to the Court of the District against 
the decision of the Commissioners. 

Accoiding to the Act anyone beingdissatisficdwiththcdccision 
of the Special Commissioners was bound to appeal against the 
decision within three months. Very few of the tenants did appeal 
to the Commissioner of Ranchi, and the reason the tenants give 
for not having appealed is that they did not realise that the land- 
lords had got the best of them until it was too late for them to 
do so. Gradually, however, the Mundas began to realise what 
had happened before the Special Commissioners, and again they 
began to agitate with renewed vigor, and monster petitions, 
signed by as many as 14,000, were sent up to Government. 
After many years of agitation the numerous memorials sent 
up to Government were consideicd, and the matter was laid 
before the Secretary of State, who, in 1882, issued orders de- 
claring that the results of the proceedings under Act II, of 
1869, should be couijidcred as final. The Mundas, however, 
did not choose to remain quiet, but still went on memorialising; 
and, being much upset by the decision of the Secretary of 
State, they wrote to the Deputy Commissioner of Ranchi 
informing him that they intended going to England to lay 
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their grievances before Her Majesty the Queen, and they 
requested that officer to issue a parwana to the Queen to supply 
tents and rasad for their party during their stay in England. 

The agitation continued to give much anxiety to the local 
officials, but was kept in check until the beginning of the cold 
season of 1889, when the unsettled relations between the 
Mundas and their landlords became most serious. The 
military police had now to be called out to keep them in order, 
and various tether repressive measures were resorted to. An 
enquiry was held into the causes of the agitation, and the 
conclusion arrived at by Government was that “ the spirit of 
antagonism between the landlords and tenants was so strong 
and deep rooted, and so generally diffused throughout the 
district, that there was no prospect of arriving by themselves 
at any amicable settlement.'^ 

Shortly after this disturbance a large number of criminal 
cases came to be instituted in the Ranchi Courts against the 
tenants who continued to take an active part in this agitation. 
The result of these cases was that about forty of the tetiants 
were convicted and sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
eight or nine of these tenants dying in prison. The tenants 
were now convinced that the Zemindars and Ranchi Officials 
had combined against them to put them all in prison, and in 
this way put down their agitation. The Sirdars of the Mundas 
then came to Calcutta to engage a barrister to defend them 
against this alleged combination, and they selected Mr Jacob 
of the Calcutta liar. One of the first cases in whicli Mr. Jacob 
defended the Mundas was a case of theft instituted by a Zemindar 
against four of the ringleaders of the agitation. The Magis- 
trate who tried the case was a native with first-class powers. 
The Government pleader, with several other pleaders, con- 
ducted the prosecution, whilst Mr. Jacob appeared for the 
accused. The excitement in Court was intense, it being well 
known in the district what depended on the result of this case. 
A large number of witnesses were called for the prosecution 
by the Goveinment pleader, but under Mr. Jacob's cross 
examination they all broke down, and the result was that 
the four accused were acquitted. A few days after the acquit- 
tal of the accused, the European Deputy Commissioner of 
Ranchi, on the application of the Government pleader, issued 
a rule against them to show cause why they should not 
be put on their trial a second time for the same offence. 
When the rule came on for hearing, Mr. Jacob was engaged 
to show cause before the Deputy Commissioner. Great 
excitement again prevailed in Court, and Counsel had 
to appeal to the Deputy Commissioner on more than one 
occasion to keep his Court in order. Mr. Jacob after address- 
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ing the Deputy Commissioner for a short time suddenly 
stopped and said : Sir, 1 decline to address you further to-day, 
as my instinct tells me you have made up your mind to try 
these unfortunate men again, but before I leave your Court 
I would ask you to remember my words : — If you do pass 
an order to try these accused again, you yourself will have to 
show cause before another tribunal with the same amount 
of success as I am now showing cause before you.’' After this, 
Mr. Jacob left the Court, and an order was passed to try the 
accused a second time. 

Within a short time the European Deputy Commissioner 
had to show cause before the High Court, with the result 
that his order was set aside and these accused were not 
tried again. Many other cases were instituted against the 
Mundas, when the same Counsel was engaged; but no one was 
convicted, so these prcsecutions at last came to an end. 

A Missionary and some of the Mundas now asked 
Mr. Jacob to investigate the whole matter of this agita- 
tion, which had been going on for upwards of thirty years, 
and to advise them generally with regard to the agitation. 
Large sums of money had been collected during the thirty 
years from the tenants to enable them to carry on the agitation; 
and in the course of Mr. Jacob’s investigation of the matter of 
the agitation he discovered that some Babus in ( 1 ‘alcutta were 
intimately ccjiinectcd with the movement, and had been so con- 
nected during the last thirty years or thereabouts. These Babus 
were not in any way connected with the district of Chota Nag- 
pur, and, as far as Mr. Jacob could discover liad never been to 
Ranchi, and were apparently unknown to the Ranchi Officials. 
It was evident that they had acquired very great in- 
fluence over the Mundas, and Mr. Jacob naturally became 
suspicious about their connection with the agitation. After 
much difficulty and opposition he succeeded in getting 
possession of the books and papers, &c., connected with it. 
He brouglit the books, papers, &c., to Calcutta and placed 
them in the hands of some solicitors, and he also brought 
some of the Mundas with him. After enquiries and trans- 
lations had been made it was discovered that during 
the last thirty years more than Rs. 2,00,000 had been sent up to 
Calcutta to these Babus for the purpose of carrying on the 
agitation. Enquiries were made as to how this money had 
been spent, and it was evident that only very small sums of 
money had been paid away in connection with the agitation. 
Mr. Jacob, when he obtained conclusive evidence of this, putthe 
whole matter before the Bengal Government, and he had very 
little difficulty in satisfying the Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, Chief 
Secretary, that the Calcutta Babus were the men who ought to 
be in prison an:l not the unfortunate Mundas, 
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The Government now agreed to find money to prosecute these 
Babus, and the papers, books, &c., were placed in the hands of 
the Legal Remembrancer. After consultations between the Legal 
Remembrancer and Mr. Jacob, the Legal Remembrancer was 
satisfied that there had been a gigantic swindle on these unfortu- 
nate people, but he advised the Bengal Government not to take up 
the prosecution, as it would fail on a technical p(nnt in conse- 
quence of a decision of his Lordship, Mr. Justice Hill, reported 
in the 24 I. L. R. (Cal.) 193, and, besides, the case would have 
been too expensive and complicated, as the accounts extended 
over so long a period. Mr. Jacob concurred in the advice of 
the Legal Remembrancer, and the prosecution was not 
instituted, but the Government took strict measures to 
prevent the Mundas being further fleeced by the Calcutta Babus. 

Mr. Jacob considers that this fraud is indirectly the cause of 
the present disturbances in Chota Nagpur, as the agitation has 
had a most demoralising effect on the Mundas, and very many 
of them in consequence of it have been dispossessed of their 
lands, and a large number have emigrated to Assam and other 
places of India. 

In the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley's speech made on the 
introduction of the Chota Nagpur Commutation Act’* 
1897, that gentleman refers to the extravagant claims 
and extraordinary statements made by the Mundas. He 
accuses them of asserting the existence of a decree which 
had been granted by the Home Government, but suppressed by 
the authorities in India, to the effect that tiiey were the maliks 
of the soil, and in no way bound to pay rent through any inter- 
vener, but direct to Government. It is, no doubt, a fact tliat 
these statements have been made in the District, and Mr. Jacob 
considers that the Ranchi Officials should be lield responsible for 
them, as they have allowed the Calcutta Babus to get such 
power and influence over the Mundas' tenants during the last 
30 years. These Babus were exceedingly clever men, and 
they knew how to excite the Mundas for their own gain. How 
were the Mundas to know whether these statements were 
true or not ? It is certain that the Mundas believed 
these statements, and it is known for what purpose they 
were originally made, and it is surprising that the 
Ranchi Officials never found out how they originated. If 
any man with ordinary ability had years ago devoted a 
little time to get at the bottom of this agitation, things certainly 
would not be in the awful state they are in at present in Chota 
Nagpur. 

In the year 1897 the Hon’ble Mr. Grimlcy introduced 
a Bill (the Chota Nagpur Commutation Act) in the Bengal 
Legislative Council with the object of putting down the 
Munda agitation by redressing their grievances. Mr. Jacob 
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was again engaged by the Munda tenants to look after 
their interests when the Bill came before the Council ; but 
the suggestions submitted by the tenants’ solicitors were ignored. 
The Act, having been passed under these circumstances, 
of course, gave anything but satisfaction to the tenants, and 
Mr. Jacob was obliged to advise them to ignore it, as it 
was not an act under which their grievances could be redressed. 
A large number of cases were subsequently filed under the 
Chota Nagpur Commutation Act with the avowed object of 
proving that it was perfectly useless and unworkable. Before 
these cases came on for hearing, fortunately, the Lieutenant- 
Governor and the Hon’ble 0 . W. Bolton went to Ranchi, and 
Mr. Jacob, with the Sirdar of the Mundas, appeared before 
Mr. Bolton (representing the Government), the Commis- 
sioner, the Judicial Commissioner and the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, and placed before them the grievances of the 
Mundas, and they then promised that the law should 
be altered, and Mr. Jacob, on behalf of the tenants, agreed 
to hold over the cases under the Chota Nagpur Commu- 
tation Act. 

We understand that a Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill is shortly 
to be introduced into the Bengal Legislative Council with 
the object of redressing the Munda grievances. 

When Mr. Jacob decided to file a large number of cases under 
the Act of 1897, for the purpose of convincing the authorities 
that it was useless for the piirpe»se of redressing the grievances 
of the Mundas, he had occasion to examine a very large number 
of the tenants, and in this way he obtained a large amount 
of information which has never been questioned. 

Among the matters regarding which legislation is most 
imperatively necessary are the determination of fair rates of 
rent, it being notorious that the rates for the same quantity 
and quality of land at present vary in different Zemindaries to 
an enormous extent ; the making it compulsory on tlie part 
of the Zemindars to give receipts for rent to their tenants ; the 
prohibition of enhancements except on adequate grounds and 
after reasonable intervals ; the prohibition of compulsory ser- 
vices except in the case of Bhuinharec tenants under Act II 
of 1869; the prevention of encroachments by the Zemindars 
on Bhuinharee lands, or lands reclaimed by the tenants ; the 
demarcation of Bhuinharee lands, and the abolition of the 
Ticcadari system. 

It is to be hoped that, when the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act 
comes before the Council, these grievances will be duly 
considered. 



Art. XIV.— the CHERUMARS OF MALABAR. 

A SHORT account of the Cherumars — the predial slaves of 
Malabar — may not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
Calcutta Review. 

There are 258402 Cherumars according to the Census of 1891, 
and there arc as many as 39 sub-divisions among them, The 
most impoitant sub-divisions are: — 


Kanakkan ... ... ... 73,000 

Pulacheruinan ... ... 38,000 

Eralan ... ... ... 23,000 

Kiidan ... ... ... 14,000 

and Rolan ... ... .. 12,000 


Kanakkan and Pulachcruman arc found in all the Southern 
Taluks of the District, Kudan almost vvliolly in the Wallii- 
vanad Taluk, Rolan in the Ernad and Walluvanad Taluks, and 
Eralan in the Palghat and Walluvanad Taluks. There are no 
true sub-divisions among the Cheiumai s of North Malabar. 

The word '' Clicrumar,"' or “ Cherumakkal,” is derived from 
the Malayalarn word, ^‘Chcru*’ — which means small, and 
*^Mar'' or "^Makkal/' which signifies a collection of people. 
The Cherumars arc short in stature and swarthy in complexion, 
aud are considered to be the aborigines of Malabar. 

The question of the slave trade and slavery attracted the early 
attention of the Honourable East India Company. By the 
Treaty of Scringapatani, Malabar was ceded by Tippu Sultan 
of Mysore to the English, and British rule commenced in 
the District in the year 1792, In that year the Company 
issued a proclamation making trading in slaves penal. The 
dealer in slaves was considered a tiu'ef. The punishment for this 
offence was that the slave was to be forfeited and the person 
offering him for sale was to be fined five times his value. The 
purchaser was also similarly punished. At this time much 
trade by sea was going on with the French Settlement at Mahe 
and the Dutch Settlement at Cochin, and it was the practice 
of bands of robbers to carry off by force numbers of these 
slaves, and sell them on the coast to the Agents of the 
vessels engaged in the trade in the above Settlements. 
The Proclamation above referred to had for its object chiefly 
the prevention of this nefarious traffic. 

The subject of ‘‘agrestic slavery'* attracted the attention of 
Mr, Warden, the Principal Collector of Malabar, in 1819, and he 
addressed a strong letter to the Government regarding it. 
The Government consequently issued orders that the practice of 
selling slaves for arrears of Revenue, should be immediately dis- 
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continued. In the year 1836 the Government ordered the 
remission in the Collector’s accounts ofRs. 927-13-0, which was 
the “annual revenue" from slaves on Government lands in 
Malabar, and it was at the same time pleased to accede to 
the recommendation in favour of emancipating the slaves on 
the Government lands in Malabar. The Court of Directors, 
on hearing what had been done by it, “entirely approved” 
of the measures adopted, and at the same time desired 
the Government to consider the advisability of extend- 
ing the concession to the slaves of private owners. In 
1839 orders were issued “to watch the subject of the 
improvment of the Cherumar with that interest which 
it evidently merits, and leave no available means untried for 
effecting that object.” Ultimately the Government of India 
passed Act V of 1843, abolishing Slavery in Malabar. Its 
provisions were widely published throughout the district by 
Mr. Conolly, the Collector, and he explained to the Cherumars 
that it was their interest as well as their duty to remain with 
their masters if treated kindly. He proclaimed that “the 
Government will not order a slave who is in the employ of an 
individual, to foresake him and go to the service of another 
claimant, nor will the Government interfere with the slave’s 
inclination as to where he wishes to work.” And, “ again, any 
person claiming a slave as Jenmi, Kanom, or Panayom, the 
right of such claim or claims will not be investigated into 
at any of the public offices or Courts.” The final blow at 
slavery, however, was dealt by Section 370 and 371, &c., of 'the 
Indian Penal Code, which came into force on the ist January 
1862. 

The Cherumars nevertheless have not even yet realized that 
the British Government have done so much to emancipate them, 
and a great authority on Malabar matter has said “ that there is 
reason to think that they are still even now, with their full 
consent, bought and sold, and hired out, although, of course, 
the transaction must be kept secret for fear of the penalties 
of Sections 370 and 371 of the Indian Penal Code,” and that 
“ the slaves as a caste will never understand what real freedom 
means, until measures are adopted to give them indefeasible 
rights in the small orchards, occupied by them as house sites.” 

Let us see what is the present position of the Cherumars 
after a century of British rule. 

Very low, indeed, is the social position of these miserable 
beings, when compared with that of the other low caste people, 
of Malabar. When a Cherumar meets a person of superior caste, 
he must stand at a distance of 30 feet. If he comes within this 
prohibited distance, his approach is said to cause pollu- 
tion, which is removed only by bathing in the cold water. A 
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Cherumar cannot approach a Brahmin village, or temple, or 
tank. If he does so, purification becomes necessary. Even 
while using the public road, if he sees his lord and master, 
he has to leave the ordinary way and walk, it may be, 
in the mud, to avoid exciting his displeasure by accidentally 
polluting him. To avoid polluting the passer by, he repeats 
the unpleasant sound, “ O, oh, O — " His position is intoler- 
able in the Native States of Cochin and Travancoie, where 
Brahmin influence is in the ascendant ; while in the Brahmin- 
ridden Palghdt Taluk the Cherumars cannot, even to this 
day, enter the bazaar. 

The caste is very poorly clad. The Cherumar weais the 
“Mundu^’ cloth, usually 2 % feet broad and 3^/^ feet long, 
wrapped round his loins, and a very small rag round the head. 
The Cherumi is provided with one long piece of thick cloth, 
which she wraps round her waist and which does not even 
reach the knees. She does not cover her chest. The Cherumi 
invariably wears round her neck and hanging over the breasts 
many strings of beads and pebbles of different colours. 
Bangles made of pewter form her favourite arm ornament. 
Rings made of brass arc worn on the fingers and in the ears. 
During the rainy season the Cherumars in the field wear a few 
green leaves, especially those of the plantain tree, lied round 
their waists ; and a small cone-shaped cap, made of a plantain 
leaf, is worn on the head. This practice among the females 
has fallen into disuse in Malabar, though it is to some extent 
still found in the Native States. The majority of Cherumars 
arc short, but strong and healthy, and their faces present an ap- 
pearance of simplicity and innocence. There is a pioverb, in 
Malabar, that a Cheruman never becomes grey ; and, as a 
matter of fact, very few grey-headed men are found among 
them. 

The Cherumars purchase their wives, and the bridegroom’s 
sister is the chief performer in the wedding ceremony. It is 
she who pays the girls price and carries off the bride. The 
consent of the parents is required, and is signified by an 
interchange of visits between the parents of the bride and 
bride-groom. During these visits rice water (conjee) is 
sipped. Before tasting the conjee they drop a fanam 
(local coin) into the vessel containing it, as a token of assent 
to the marriage. When the wedding party sets out, a large 
congregation of Cherumars follow, and at intervals indulge 
in stick play, the women singing in chorus to encourage 
them, Let us see, let us see, the stick play (vadi tallu), 
oh ! Cherumar.'’ The men and women mingle indiscrimi- 
nately In the dance during the wedding ceremony. On the 
return to the bridegroom's hut, the bride is expected to weep 
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loudly and deplore her fate. On entering the bridegroom's 
hut, the bride must tread on a pestle placed across the thres- 
hold. 

Polyandry and polygamy are unknown among the Cheru- 
mars. Moral offences are very uncommon among them. 
Divorce is effected very easily; all that is required being that 
half of the bride’s purchase money should be returned. 

After giving birth to a child the females are regarded as 
impure for 28 days, and in the extreme North Malabar for 42 
days. During this period no males may take meals from the 
hut; but a separate shed is generally built for the confinement. 
The child is brought to the master of tlie mother, and he gives 
it a name ; a practice that is. of course, a relic of the days of 
slavery. 

On the death of a person in a Cheriimar’s family, pollution 
is observed for 8 days in North Malabar, and 14 daj's in 
the South. As the Cl^enimars are so poor that they cannot 
afford to be idle for fourteen days together, they resort to an 
artifice. They mix cowdung atid paddy and make it into a ball 
and place this ball in an earthen pot, the mouth of which is 
carefully closed with clay. The pot is then laid in a corner of 
the luit, and as long as it remains unopened, they are free 
from pollution and can mix among their fellows. On a con- 
venient day they open the pot and arc instantly seized with 
pollution, which continues for days. Otherwise 14 da:ys* 
consecutive pollution is all that is required, on the 41st or 15th 
day, as the case may be, rice is thrown to the ancestors and a 
feast follows. 

In North Malabar succession is in the female line, as among 
the Nairs, while in the South succession is from father to son. 

Malabar is essentially an agricultural District, and the 
Oherumar is the bulwark of agriculture. Agricultural opera- 
tions begin in the months of April and May. It is the Cheru- 
mar that should plough the land, sow the seed, transplant the 
seedlings, regulate the flow of water in the fields, uproot 
the weeds, and see that the crops are not destroyed by animals 
or stolen. When the crops ripen he has to keep watch at 
night. The sentry house consists of a small oval-shaped, 
portable roof, constructed of palmyra and cocoanut leaves, 
supported by four posts, across which are tied bamboos which 
form the watchman’s bed. Wives sometimes accompany their 
husbands in their watches. 

When the harvest season approaches the Oherumar’s hands 
are full. He has to cut the crops, cany them to the (Kalam) 
barn, separate the corn from the stalk, and winnow it. The 
second crop operations immediately follow, and the Gherumar 
has to go through all these processes again. It is in the sum- 
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mer season that his work is light, when he is set to prepare 
vegetable gardens, or some odd job is found for him by 
his master. The old, infirm and the children look after their 
master's cattle. 

And what do you think these poor people get as wages for 
the day ? Hardly 6 nalis, or edangalis (measures) of 
paddy, costing half an anna, or sometimes three quarters of 
an anna. Taking this with him, the Cheruman enters his hut, 
and reserves a portion of it for the purchase of the most essential 
things, such as salt, chillies, toddy, tobacco and dried fish 
The other portion is reserved for food. The Cherumar re- 
moves the husk and his wife cooks the meals. The little, 
ones are fed from the meals thus prepared — the Cherumi 
eating only what remain.s after reserving some for her husband’s 
morning meal. The Cherumars are very partial to crabs and 
fisii, which they get in abundance from the fields, dining 
the cultivation season. 

No recess is allowed to the Cherumars, except on national 
holidays and celebrated temple festivals observed in honour of 
the goddess Bliagavati, or Kali, when they are quite free to 
indulge in drink. On these days their hire is given in advance, 
Witli this they get intoxicated and go to the Pooraparamba, or 
Temple premises, where the festival is celebrated, in batches of 
four, each one tying his hands to another’s neck and reciting 
every two seconds the peculiar sound : 

Lallc Lallc Lallc ho, 

Lalle J.alle Lalle ho.” 

The wage (valli) of 6 nalis of paddy which they get is the 
customary wage paid to them for centuries. Although the 
prices of all ai tides have now risen, there is no rise in the 
Cherumars’ pay. The Cheruman in fact spends the greater 
part of his wages on toddy. It is a very common sight in 
Malabar to see a group of Cherumars, including women and 
children, sitting in front of a toddy shop and sipping the 
toddy in cocoanut shells, the Cheruman transferring the un- 
finished portion of the toddy to his wife, and the latter to the 
children. A Cheruman, however, rarely gets intoxicated or 
commits crime. 

On the European plantations in the Wynad they are in great 
request, and many Cherumars are to be seen travelling now- 
a-days without fear in the railway carriages on their way to 
the plantations. A few also goto work in the gold mines of 
Mysore. 

The home of a Cheruman is called a ChAla— meaning an 
abject hut. All that is to be found in the hut is a few pots, a 
pestle and a wooden mortar. The surplus grain is stored in a 
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wooden pot buried in the earth, with the mouth closed by a 
board. 

The Cheruman is a tenant-at-will. He has no right in the 
soil. His services are nut utilised in any of the industries. 
The Local and Municipal Department appears to have opened 
one or two Primary Schools for the education of his children 
Although most of them are still in their primitive state, yet 
it is not an uncommon thing to see Cherumar converts to 
Islamism taking a prominent part in the Moplah outbreaks in 
Malabar. 

The British Government will be doing a wise act if they 
recognise the Cheruman’s right in the soil in the Malabar Land 
Bill, now on the Legislative anvil. Otherwise the chances 
are that, in course of time, the Cheiumars will swell the ranks 
of Moplah fanatics. 

S. Appadorai Iyer. 



THE QUAR TER. 

''P'HE military situation in South Africa has undergone 
1 . a welcome change since the date of our last Summary ; 
and tliere is strong reason to hope that the tide of war has turned 
strongly in our favour. 

When we wrote at the end of December, the defeat sustained 
by General Buller at Colenso had indeRnitely postponed the 
defeat of Ladysmith ; and, though there were indications that 
he was about to make a fresh advance, the fate of the belea- 
guered garrison was felt to be trembling in the balance. The 
case of Kimberley was hardly more hopeful. The disaster to 
Lord Methuen’s force at Magersfontein, followed by its retire- 
ment upon Modder River station, had brought the campaign 
in that direction to a dead lock, and there seemed to be no 
immediate prospect of any further advance there ; while in the 
north-east corner of Cape Colony our forces were barely able 
to hold their own. 

The beginning of the New Year brought no improvement in 
the state of affairs. Towards the end of January General Bul- 
ler again crossed the Tugela River in force, and expectations 
were raised by his somewhat magniloquent announcement that 
there was to be no turning back. On the 23rd, General 
Warren occupied Spionkop, which was declared to be the key 
of the enemy’s position. By evening of the following day, 
however, the hill was found to be too much exposed to the 
enemy’s artillery fire to be tenable without disproportionate 
sacrifice, and, after the force had suffered heavy loss, it was 
abandoned and the whole force withdrawn to the south side of 
the river. 

This fresh reverse was succeeded by some days of inactivity. 
But on the Sth February a third attempt was m.'ide to penetrate 
the investing lines, and Vaal Krantz, a spur of the Brakfontein 
Range, was carried at the point of the bayonet. The hill was 
held for two days under a heavy fire from Spionkop and 
Dornkloof; but on the 7th General Buller came to the conclu- 
sion that no advance in that direction was possible without 
needless sacrifice of life, and, for the third time a general retire- 
ment to the southern bank was ordered. 

In the meanwhile there had been no distinct improvement in 
our position either on the Modder River or in the Colesbcrg 
and Stormberg districts. In the former the Highland Brigade, 
under General Hecter Macdonald, seized a position at Koo- 
doosberg, commanding the drift on the Kiel river there, the 
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ostensible object of the movement being to intercept the enemy, 
who were threatening the railway line in the direction of Bel- 
mont. The force, however, was suddenly recalled after the 
position had been held for several days. In the Colesberg 
district General French continued to display considerable 
activity, keeping the enemy fully occupied ; Coleskop hill and 
several other important positions in the neighbourhood were 
captured, and the general expectation was that a serious 
attempt was about to be made to recover Colesberg and seize 
Norvals Pont, preparatory to an advance in that direction by 
General Roberts in force. 

Suddenly, however. General French and his cavalry were 
withdrawn from the neighbourhood, and all our advanced 
positions abandoned. The enemy, who appear to have been 
completely deceived, taking advantage of the weakness thus 
displayed, attacked Rensburg with a strong force, and the 
place was abandoned after severe fighting. 

In the meantime, on the nth February, General Hannay, 
with a brigade of mounted infantry, marched from the Orange 
River to Ramah ; and, on the following day, General 
French, with the Cavalry division, seized Dekil's drift on the 
Riet river, and, the main body of Lord Roberts’ force, com- 
prising the 6th and 7th Divisions, with the Highland Brigade, 
crossed and encamped on the East bank. 

This done, the Cavalry under General French made a fur- 
ther advance ; forced the passage of the Mudder River at Klip 
Drift, twenty-five miles distant, and occupied the hills to the 
North, capturing three of the enemy’s laagers, and the 6th 
Division were immediately afterwards pushed forward in 
support. 

On the i6th it was announced that General French had 
reached Kimberley on the previous day, dispersing the enemy 
from Alexandersfontein to Olifantsfontein ; while, on the 
same day, Lord Roberts occupied Jacobsdal, the opposition 
encountered in these several operations being insignificant and 
the loss on our side slight. 

The fact was that Cronje, on learning of Lord Roberts’ 
advance, promptly evacuated his entrenched position, at 
Magersfontien and directed all his efforts to making 
good his retreat on Bloenfontein, How he contrived 
to evade our forces and cross the Modder is a tale which still 
remains to be told. Apparently it was not till the 16th Feb- 
ruary that it was ascertained that he had escaped, and General 
Kenny Kelly’s brigade was at once despatched in pursuit. On 
the 17th it was announced that he had captured seventy-eight 
of the enemy’s wagons and was shelling their laager. Subse- 
quently he was re-inforced by the Highland Brigade, the Boers 
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all this time keeping up a running fight and endeavouring 
to gain time by occupying successive kopje’s on either side 
of the route. 

At last General Cronje found himself fairly cornered in a 
bend of the Modder River and was compelled to resort to the 
desperate expedient of entrenching himself in its bed, where 
he was ultimately surrounded. An attempt made to carry his 
laager by assault failed ; and it was not till he had been sub- 
jected to a terrific cannonade for upwards of a week that he 
surrendered unconditionally, with his entire force, of some 
4,000, on the ayth February, the anniversary of Majuba Hill. 

One result of Lord Roberts’ advance was the withdrawal of 
a large portion of the Orange Free State troops from the 
country south of Ladysmith. Taking advantage of the 
opportunity thus afforded him, General Buller, on the 17th 
February, attacked the enemy’s positions on the south side of 
the Tugela, where they had established themselves in force to 
the east ofColenso, and occupied and entrenched Hussar Hill. 
By the igth he had driven the enemy from all their positions 
to the south of the river, including Hlangvvane Hill, and •Gen- 
eral Hart was enabled to occupy (Jolenso, which had thus been 
rendered untenable. On the 2tst the 5th Division crossed the 
Tugela, driving back the enemy’s rearguard. By nightfall of 
the 23rd our left wing had arrived within a few yards of the 
enemy's first trenches at Groobler’s Kloof. On the following 
day General Hart’s brigade attacked Pieter’s Hill, but was 
repulsed, the Inniskillings suffering heavily. The hill was, 
however, carried by General Barton’s brigade on the 27th, and 
at the same time the 4th and 7th brigades under Sir Charles 
Warren carried the main Boer position, the enemy scattering 
in all directions. 

No clear account of the subsequent operations has yet reach- 
ed us ; but apparently little or no further opposition was encoun- 
tered. On the night of the 28th Lord Dundonald, finding 
the ridge between him and Ladysmith unoccupied, rode into 
the town with a small force of cavalry and mounted infantry ; 
and in a despatch dated 2nd March, General Buller reported the 
whole of the Ladysmith district clear of the enemy, except the 
top of Van Reenen’s Pass. 

After the surrender of General Cronje, Lord Roberts advan- 
ced to Osfontein ; and a day or two later it was reported that 
General Joubert was assembling a large force, including the bulk 
of the troops from Ladysmith, at Abraham’s Kraal, some 
thirty-five miles from Bloenfonteio, to oppose him. This 
report, however, appears to have been untrue, the latest news 
being that, on the 7th instant. Lord Roberts attacked and 
completely routed the enemy, who occupied a position four miles 
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to the North and eleven miles to the South of the Modder 
River, and that the enemy were in full retreat northward and 
eastward, closely pursued by our cavalry, horse artillery and 
mounted infantry. 

In the meantime, the Boers have evacuated or been driven 
out of, most of their positions in the north-east of Cape Colony, 
including Colesberg, Stormberg and Dordrecht, which was taken 
in gallant style by the Colonials under Colonel Brabant. 

At the re-opening of Parliament, on the 30th January, Her 
Majesty, in the speech from the Throne, said with reference 
to the war : “ In resisting an invasion of the Colonics, my 

people have responded to my appeal with devotion and en- 
thusiasm, and the heroism of my soldiers, sailors, and marines 
has been equal to the noblest British traditions. I am deeply 
grieved at the sacrifice of so many valuable lives, and have 
witnessed with pride and the heartiest gratification the patrio- 
tic eagerness and spontaneous loyalty wherewith my subjects, 
in all parts of my dominions, have come forward to share in 
the common imperial defence. I am confident that 1 shall 
not hook to them vainly when I exhort them to sustain and 
renew their exertions, until the struggle for maintenance of 
the Empire and the assertion of supremacy in South Africa, 
is victoriously concluded.” 

After referring to the federation of Australia as advan- 
tageous to the Empire, Her Majesty continued “ The 
brilliant courage and soldier- like qualities of the Colonial 
forces have earned high admiration, and I am much gratified 
at the proofs of loyalty to myself, and devotion to the Empire, 
afforded by the numerous offers from ludian Native Rulers 
to place troops and resources at my disposal.” 

In conclusion, Her Majesty added ” that the operations in 
South Africa demanded a large increase in military expendi- 
ture. The experience of a great war necessarily afforded 
lessons of the greatest importance to the military administra- 
tion. Her Majesty was convinced that Parliament would 
shrink from no outlay to place the defensive preparations on a 
level with the responsibilities of so great an Empire, nor 
relax their solicitude for the efficiency of the Navy atid Coast 
defences, when several other nations were perfecting their 
naval preparations.” 

In the debate which followed, the Opposition leaders, while 
criticising the unpreparedness of the Government, admitted the 
necessity of prosecuting the war for the vindication of the 
integrity of Her Majesty’s dominions. An amendment 
moved by Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, regretting the want of 
knowledge, foresight, and judgment, displayed by the Gov- 
ernment in South African affair::> since 1895 and in the 
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preparations for the war, was rejected by 352 votes to 139^ 
and a further amendment by Mr. Redmond, to end the war 
and recognise the independence of the two South African 
Republics, by 229 votes to 39. 

Supplementary Army estimates subsequently introduced, 
amounting to 13 millions, and providing for 120,000 more 
men, were voted by 239 to 34. In the House of Lords, 
Lord Rosebery condemned the proposals as inadequate, while 
Lord Lansdowne maintained that the only alternative was 
some form of conscription. 

In the Budget, introduced by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer on the 5th instant, the war expenditure of the 3’ear 
was put down at sixty millions. To cover this, the Gov- 
ernment proposed to increase the income-tax four pence in 
the pound, the duty on beer by one shilling per ban el, that on 
spirits by six pence a gallon, that on tobacco by four pence a 
pound, that on cigars by six pence, and that on tea by two 
pence a pound ; besides extending the stamp duties on stock 
tran.sactions, and suspending the sinking fund and certain 
annuities, the remaining ;f35,ooo,ooo being raised by issue of 
bonds or stock terminable in ten years. The Resolutions 
relating to the new duties and the loan were passed by over- 
whelming majorities. 

In the House of Lords on the 12th February, Lord 
Lansdowne stated that it was proposed to add to the army 
fifteen battalions, forty-tl^ree batteiies, and seven cavaliy 
regiments, the result of the changes contemplated being to 
add 30,000 men to the Regular Army and 50,000 to the auxi- 
liary forces. 

The public mind has been considerably distuibed by the 
announcement that the Russian Bank, which means practically 
the Russian Government, has advanced the Persian Govern- 
ment 22 million roubles wherewith to dischaigc all its 
foreign obligations, on condition of its undertaking to incur 
no fresh foreign loan, and by the despatch of Russian re-iiiforce- 
ments to Askabad and Kushk on the Herat frontier. With 
reference to the latter movement, however, the Russian 
Government is understood to have disavowed all aggressive 
intentions. 

There have been persistent rumours during the Quarter of 
the conclusion of a secret treaty between Germany and Great 
Britain regarding a partition of the Portuguese territories in 
East Africa between the two countries in ceitain eventualities. 

A convention has been entered into between Great Britain 
and the United Stales, by which Great Britain withdraws all 
objections to the construction of the Nicaraguan Canal, the 
United States, on its part, undertaking to maintain the 
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neutrality of the Canal and keep it open to the commerce of 
the world. 

Great Britain is also reported to have withdrawn her op- 
position to the extension of the French Settlement in 
Shanghai. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued a Rescript to Count 
Muraviefif in the course of which he insists on the acquisition 
of an ice-free port in the Far East as absolutely necessary in the 
interests of Russia as a great Maritime Power. The Rescript 
is otherwise highly pacific in its tone. 

A fresh intrigue in Pekin has resulted in the recognition 
by the Emperor of Prince Pu Cluin, a youth of 14 years of 
age, as heir to the throne ; and it has since been reported that 
the Emperor has been dethroned, though this is denied. At 
the same time an Imperial edict has been issued ordering a 
return to the learning of Confucius and the rejection of 
modern depraved ideas. 

An Indian Famine Relief Fund has been opened in London 
and other places in the United Kingdom, to which large 
sums have already been subscribed. 

As far as India is concerned the period under review has 
been politically uneventful. In other respects the record is one 
of deepening gloom. The almost complete failure of the 
winter rains has intensified the distress that prevails in 
Central and Western India and parts of Madras and the. 
Punjab, and the numbers in receipt of relief have risen to 
more than four millions and a half and may be expected to 
increase still further as the dry season advances. 

The plague shows no signs of abating. In Bombay the 
mortality is almost as high as it has been at any period since 
the commencement of the visitation ; in Mysore and Sind 
there has been a serious recrudescence of the disease, which 
is also spreading steadily in Behar, and in Calcutta, where all 
attempt to control it seems to have been abandoned by the 
authorities as hopeless, it has at last assumed an epidemic 
form, and the number of cases already exceeds a hundred a day. 

Alarmed by the rapid increase in the numbers on the Famine 
Relief Works, the Government of India recently issued a Cir- 
cular to the Local Governments urging the necessity of greater 
stringency in the application of the tests prescribed by the Code. 
Certain expressions in this document were regarded as indi- 
cating a disposition on the part of the Government to question 
the practicability, on financial grounds, of adhering to the 
main principles of its Famine policy, but a statement subse- 
quently made by the Viceroy in Council on the subject 
constitutes a complete assurance that this is not the case. 

“Some attention/* said His Excellency, has been called 
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to the fact that the Government of India has recently issued a 
circular letter to the Local Governments calling their attention 
to the exceptional circumstances of the present situatioiii and 
suggesting a greater stringency in the tests to be henceforward 
applied. I have seen this circular described in the native 
press, of which I may say in passing that I am a not inat- 
tentive student, as disastrous and inhuman. Such a criticism 
can surely not be based upon any knowledge of the facts. I 
accept on behalf of the Government of India the full respon- 
sibility for that letter. It expressed the deliberate opinions of 
my colleagues and myself. I am the last person in the world 
to prefer the mere interests of economy to those of humanity, 
and I acknowledge to the utmost the obligation of Government 
to spend its last rupee in the saving of human life and in the 
mitigation of extreme human suffering. But the Government 
of India must necessarily take a broader outlook, while it 
manifestly profits by a wider knowledge, than its critics. We 
are acquainted by the reports that we receive from our officers 
with what is passing, not in one district alone, but in all parts 
of the country. VVe are the custodians of the interests of 
the tax-payers of India. We have to look to what may 
happen in future famines — and recent experience does not 
encourage us to regard famine as the rare and isolated phe- 
nomenon which it has hitherto been held to be. Above all, 
it is our duty jealously to watch and to conserve the character 
of the people. In my judgment any Government which im- 
perilled the financial position of India in the interests of a 
prodigal philanthropy would be open to serious criticism. But 
any Government, which, by indiscriminate alms-giving, 
weakened the fibre and demoralised the self-reliance of the 
population, would be guilty of a public crime/* 

After adverting to facts which seemed to show that the old 
reluctance of the people to have recourse to relief works was 
breaking down, His Excellency went on to say : From 
all these considerations it must, I think, be obvious not 
merely that the present famine is abnormal in character, 
but that the need for close supervision and control on the part 
of Government is exceptionally great. lam not f)ne of those 
who regard Famine Relief as an exact science. Reports of 
Commissions and Codes have a great value, in so far as they 
are the results of previous experience. But they are not 
immaculate. Neither are they laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Poor Law Administration in every country in the world, in 
England itself, is still in an experimental stage : no country 
and no Government has hit the ideal mean between philan- 
thropy and justice, between necessary relief and pauperisation. 

I contend that in India we are still engaged in the same 
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process of working out our own salvation, and that each fresh 
crisis must be met by its own rules. Let those rules be based 
upon previous experience, and let them not err — if they do err 
at all — on the side of severity. But never let them ignore the 
obligatory relations upon which society is based — the duty of 
the landlord to the tenant, of the tenant to the labourer, of the 
community to its items, of the father to his family, of a man to 
himself. If for all these relations, at any period of emergency 
you hastily substitute the duty of the State to its subjects, you 
extinguish all sense of personal responsibility, and you destroy 
the economic basis of agrarian society.*' 

Of the measures that have occupied the attention of the 
Viceroy's Council during the winter session, the two most 
important — the Assam Emigration and Mines Regulation 
Bills — have been held over for future consideration, and the 
former will not be taken up again till next cold weather. 
A proviso has been added by the Select Committee to Section 
2 of the Press Messages Bill, to the effect that nothing in the 
section shall be deemed to prohibit the publication of any 
protected message at any place after the expiration of iS 
hours from the time of its having been first published at or 
within a distance of 10 miles from that place.*' Owing, 
however, to the almost unanimous opposition of the Anglo- 
Indian Prc’-s to this proposal, the consideration of the Bill has 
been postponed to the i6th instant. 

An important statement has been made in the Council by 
Mr. Dawkins regarding the proposed amalgamation of the 
Presidency Banks, which, together with an increase of their 
capital, he represented to be necessary conditions of the relaxa- 
tion of the existing rules prohibiting borrowing in London and 
the financing of railways and Municipal and District Board 
works. Mr. Dawkins further stated that, given these condi- 
tions, the Government would be willing to transfer the manage- 
ment of the Note issue to the Bank, the terms of the transfer 
being that Government should retain the profit on the present 
issue, but should indemnify the Bank for the cost of manage- 
ment. 

A munificent offer made by Lieutenant-Colonel Lumsden, of 
the Assam Valley Light Horse, to raise a body of Mounted 
Volunteers in India for service in South Africa, and to contri- 
bute Rs. 50,000 towards the cost of its equipment, having been 
accepted by the Government, the call for recruits has been 
eagerly responded to from all parts of India, Behar and the 
Assam Valley, in particular, furnishing strong contingents. The 
corps, numbering 245, exclusive of farrier and transport esta- 
blishment, sailed from Calcutta in two detachments at the 
latter end of February and the beginning of March, a large 
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sum of money having been subscribed by the public towards 
the expenses of the corps, and many valuable gifts made by 
them to it. 

A serious outrage has been committed on the Northern 
Shan Frontier by the Was, a body of whom, acting probably 
under an apprehension that their rights were in jeopardy, have 
attacked and killed Surgeon Major Kiddle and Mr. A. B. 
Sutherland, attached to the British Chinese Boundary Com- 
mission. A body of troops has since been moved up to protect 
the Mission, and the demarcation of the frontier is going on. 

His Excellency the Viceroy left Goalundo on the 3rd instant 
on a tour in Assam and arrived at Dibiugarh on the 6th idem. 
His Excellency is expected to return to Calcutta early next 
week. 

The obituary for the Quarter includes the names of the 
Duke of Westminster ; the Duke of Teck ; Lord Ludlow ; 
Sir W. W. Hunter, K. C, S. 1 ., C. I. E. ; Sir James Paget ; 
Mr. John Rnskin ; Mr. R, D. Blackmoro ; Mr. Grant Allan ; 
Sir Gregory Charles Paul, K. C. I. E. ; Revd. Arthur Robbins ; 
Major General W. K. Fooks ; General H. Hopkinson ; Surgeon 
General John Ogilvy ; Major General Sir F. R. Pollock, 
K. C. S. I. ; Major General Hutchinson, C. B., C. S. I. ; 
Mr. Heiiiy Coxwell ; Professor D. E. Hughes ; Mr. C. P. 
Carmichael, C. S. I. ; Major General G. G. CunlifFe ; Mr. H. 
D. Traill and Sir W. Geddes. 

Match lOth, 1900. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To THE Editor of the “ Calcutta Review.” 

Dear Sir^ 

In your issue of January last, an article was pub* 
lished on The Land Laws of Bengal. Tlie writer, who 
adopted the signature of Ich Dten, in his treatment of the 
subject, passed some remarks on Canal Irrigation in general, 
of which he appeared to have formed a somewhat unfavourable 
opinion. “It is said,” he remarked, “that irrigation docs 
temporary and precarious benefit, at the cost of the permanent 
sterilising of the soil.” And he then adds, “ I shall close this 
subject with the following gloomy picture of the effect of 
irrigation in Upper India.” On this, is introduced a passage 
from a report written by me, a short time before the breaking 
out of the Mutiny of 1857. 

But a misapprehension has taken place with regard to this 
quotation, which I ask your courtesy to allow me to rectify. 
I was not describing the effects of irrigation in general, but 
only certain results I had witnessed, arising from the use of 
thejiimna Canal, in parts of the district of Kurnal. My 
knowledge and experience were not sufficieut to have rendered 
my opinion, on the large question of irrigation, of any 
value. It was not asked and was not offered. I only put 
down what I had either seen myself, or had heard from the 
farmers, on the spot. 

The Jumna Canal in Kurnal, and its branches in the neigh- 
bouring districts, formed an old undertaking of the Moghul 
Government, After long years’ disuse they were re-opened 
by the British. The arrival of the water was welcomed by 
the cultivators, and for a time great prosperity prevailed. 
Unwonted gains created, it is said, extravagance : there was 
extant a rumour of silver necklets provided for the bullocks. 
And when the Settlement commenced, Mr. George Edmond- 
stone found sugar-cane and other valuable crops growing on 
land which had previously produced only coarse grains, and 
he assessed at high rates. 

In the course of time, however, defects disclosed themselves, 
which were due to faulty engineering on the part of our 
predecessors. Under certain circumstances, the water per- 
colated from the canal under neighbouring lands, and, when 
drawn up by the sun, brought with it noxious salts, exhibiting 
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their presence by a white efflorescence called reh. Where this 
process occurred, vegetation was entirely destroyed ; and the 
unhealthy marsh produced fever; — a severe type of spleen 
disease,— and in some cases, weak intellect and impotence, 
amongst those who had to live there. 

If I described the unhappy scene witnessed, with some 
warmth, I was moved to do so by sympathy with the indus- 
trious, patient and enduring race who form the body of the 
cultivators in those parts. Their cause was espoused by 
some of the local officers, — especially by one, — but the deter- 
mination of the peasantry to pay their dues to the Govern- 
ment, if possible, — led the Revenue Board, perhaps excusably, 
to suppose that the time had not arrived for interference and 
inquiry. At length, one morning, a large village gave up the 
struggle, and emigrated into the native State of Jlieend. Not 
a soul was left amidst the silent, dismantled houses (for 
the wood-work was carried away), except the watchman, who 
remained to complain that his wages had not been paid. 

Then an alarm naturally arose, and it was decided by the 
authorities that some one should be sent to make a special 
investigation into the state of affairs. That task was entrusted 
to me, and hence the report quoted, but unintentionally mis- 
applied, by your contributor. 

Faithfully yours, 

J. W. SHERER. 


5, Russell Street, Bath. 
February Zth, 1900. 




CRITICAL NOTICES, 


Glimpses of Old Bombay and Western India. By JaMES 
Douglas, J. P., Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London. 


D espite a certain meagreness of detail and a somewhat 
disjointed system of arrangement, Mr. Douglas has 
succeeded in his object of collecting a mass of interesting 
facts which cannot fail to prove usef^ul as well as entertaining 
to students of the history of our early days in India. We are 
not sure that the retrospect afforded by the book will tend 
to make the present generation more contented with the 
conditions of their exile. It is probable that many compari- 
sons will be made between the past and the present which 
will not all be in favour of the latter. If we have now the 
increased facilities for going Home afforded by the Suez 
Canal ; the nearer touch with England gained by the electric 
telegraph ; the improved sanitary conditions and the hundred 
and one other benefits conferred by science, we have, on 
the other hand, the unrest and the increased competition in- 
cident to these improvements to put in the scale against them. 
We have undoubtedly lost much that compensated in the 
old days for the discomforts of residence in India. The 
pagoda tree has withered almost to the ground, and the hard 
woiked exile has to accept a \s. <\d. rupee, instead of the 
2,s. Zd. one which rewarded his labours in i8l6. Freights in 
those days were considered low at >^8 and £6 per ton, and 
“ what ” asks the writer would have been thought of ISJ. 
per ton ? ” Among other things the Anglo-Indian seems to 
have lost the serene eejuanimity which then allowed him to 
bear a considerable fall in the rupee without so much as a 


grumble. 

The English Government were in great want of the sinews of war in 
India, for I think I am within the bounds of truth when I say that lh« army 
of the Dekhan, with its subsidiary forces, numbered 100,000 men. Those 
men required to bo clothed and fed, and the money somehow had to be found. 
Given time, the resources of England are always equal to any emergency, 
and bullion came out, and exchange dropped and dropped until, in 1^824, it 
reached I. r. 8<f. In 1816 it had been 21. M. When the rupee reached its^ 
lowest depth of degradation I cannot find a single groan. 1 here were certam- 
ly no petitions, no meetings, no letters in the newspapers or journals, T e 
situation was accepted, and men made the best of it. 

In the matter of amusements Bombay, in the years of 
the century, appears to have been very little behind Calcutta in 
the present year of grace, either as to amateur theatricals, 
sumptuous dinners, or balls. 
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And they had their amusements. The Bombay Theatre, on the margin 
of the Green (not far from the Times of India office, 1892), dated from 1770 
and was the oldest in India, so we are told. The players were amateurs, and 
the purpose was charity as well as amusement. Gaiety culminated in 1804, 
with Arthur Wellesley after his splendid victories. General Bellasis gave a 
dinner to him in the Theatre, and Colonel Lechmere and the officers of the 
Fencibles a magnificent fSte in the same place. Dinner at seven. Illuminations 
all over the Green, far and wide. The Governor gave a grand ball at 
Parell when that sheet of water, to which succeeding generations of wearied 
dancers have repaired to recruit their exhausted energies, became a fairy 
scene of gorgeous fireworks, which blazed away, far into the night and early 
morning, over the faces of fair women and brave men. 

Here is an amusement that has not been seen iu our day in Bombay. The 
date is January, 1800, when a great number of gentlemen and some ladies 
attended on a Saturday at the Hiding School, to witness the baiting of a 
horse, a wild boar, and some buffaloes by a leopard. The first object of 
attack was a dummy man, which leopard us tore to pieces in a twinkling, 
lie then essajcd the wild hog, for which he soon showed a Muslim aversion, 
and backed,’* with his tail between his legs, which did not suit the specta- 
tors, who goaded him into fury by squibs and crackers until the brute, be- 
coming exasperated by its tormentors, suddenly, by one tremendous leap, 
alighted on the edge of a high bamboo palUade which divided the «>pectators 
frj>m the arena. You may well believe that, as he hung in mid-air, there 
was a great consternation. The account says that each waived all ceremony 
in the oider of his going, to establish his own right of precedence.” The 
riding-master, who happened to have loaded pistol in his hand, was equal to 
the occasion, and shot the leopard dead on his perch^ his body falling with 
a thud into the enclosuic, while the crowd flew helter-skelter. 

We have certainly, however, made great strides in religious 
and philanthropic enterprise since Dr. Cobbe, in 1715, preached 
the sermon which resulted in the building of the first Church 
in Bombay. 

On June 19th, 1715, Cobbe. preached a sermon in furtherance of building 
a Chuich in B«)mbay, which fired the zeal of the community. After the 
sermon he waited on Governor Aislabic, and here is Dr. Cobbe’s own account 
of the interview 

" Well, Doctor, you have been very zealouis for the Church this morning.** 

** Please, your Honour, there was occasion enough for it, and I hope with- 
out fffenoe.** 

Well, then, if we must have a Church, we will have a Church. Do you 
see and get a book made, and see what everyone will contribute towards it, and 
I will give first.” 

The Governor subscribed Ks, i,ooo, leaving a blank for the Company's 
subscription, which was afterwards filled in with Rs. 10,000. The Church 
was erected and opened in 1 718. V*^ery little change was made in its internal 
economy, and the pews and seats remained unaltered for a hundred years. 
In 1818, exactly a century after the Church had been opened for the first 
time, the pews were altered, and new chairs set down. Being entirely re- 
seated, the interior presented quite a different aspect, was much more com- 
fortable for the worshippers, and more seemly for a house of God, inasmuch 
as some invidious distinctions between the well-to-do and common people had 
been abolished. On Christmas day, 1818, it was re-opened with considerable 
idat^ when Archdeacon Barnes preached a splendid sermon. It was announced 
that Divine service would be held at lo a.m. and 4 P.M, every Sunday. 

The most important changes that have taken place in 
Bombay during the last fifty years are briefly summed up by 
the writer, who says : — 

Fifty years ago Bombay was a very different place from what we see to- 
day. With some exceptions it was a city unpaved, unlighted, undrained, 
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unventilated. There was no gaS| no tramways, no hotels worthy of the name. 
Hospitality then did duty for hotels. No water from Vehar— only wells. We 
had only monthly mail«, the Tanna Railway was stilt un<«pened. A steamer 
was a rare sight, and Bombay Harbour from Malabar Hill appeared a forest 
of masts Fifty years ago Governmeui had just swooued down on the Bunder 
gang and sentenced them to transportation. Tliey had worked at their 
nefarious business for iweniy-five ytvars, at a profit of ;£6'),ooo annually- 
Malabar Hill had only half a dozen bungalows on it, and when ihe “Wilder- 
ness” was offered for sale some of the best buyers were frightened away from 
purchasing it. so much was it in the region of nocturnal robber Icolis and 
dacoits. Fifty years ago old Napier, with bis booked nose, was making Sind. 
Manockjee Cursetjee had returned from Europe. Our Governor, Sir George 
Arthur, had excused himself from attending parlies of the natives. Dr. 
Wilson was at home with Dhunjeebhoy Nowrojee, who is still doing good 
work among us. David McCulloch was chairman of the Commercial Bank, 
and' William Graham, the philanthropist, was here, his long hair still un- 
whitened by the snows of years. George Buist eoited the Bombay Times. 
Fifty years ago — let us be particular — so late as from 1826 to 1830, the 
shroffs of this Presidency had their caravans looted and sixty-four persons 
escorting them killed by Thugs, With reluming commercial prospeity, the 
old Bank of Bombay and the old Oriental B^nk were pluming their wings 
for that flight of credit which suffered no diminution for twenty year^^ and 
which in its day was second only to that of the East India (Company. It 
was said that John .Stuart, manager of the old Bank of B *mbay, <liscoiinted 
bills to the value of 30,000, 000 stei Hug with a loss of only 2 000. Fifty 
years ago Rudyard Kipling was as yet unborn, but Farrar (Demi of (/aniei- 
bury) had left the parent nest in the Marine Line';, as Monier Williams had 
done some years before, the birthplace of these three men, each eminent in 
his own vocation, having been, we believe, in this city. We had Russian 
scares fifty years ago. I read in a new'-paper of July 9th, 1828 ; “The 
Russians arc not come yet. ft will be time enough to boaid up your ghee 
jars and bury your gold mohurs when the croak of the frog ceases to charm 
away the night and the neighing of the Cossack's horse is heard at your 
door.” And fifty years ago it was gravely propounded that the mangroves 
round our shore;; ought to be cultivated, as their exisionce constituted a stand- 
ing menace to the boats tJ a hostile force in any attempt to effect a landing. 
Fifty years ago Matheran was an untrodden wilderness except by the denia^ns 
of the jungle. Colaba, Sion, Bankote and Mahablesliwur weie the only 
seaside or hill stations available. Fifty years ago there were many white 
jackets at dinner pariie.s, and the hubble-bubble was not absent after dinner. 

Whether the net result of all these changes is gain or los*?, 
must be left to individual judgment and opinion, but to many 
of us it will doubtless appear that much has gone which wc 
could ilUafford to lose. 

The advantages of living in those old times were that you were not worried 
by competition, and the telegraphic system, which has made ail the world 
your next door neighbours. Men had more time to think. The factors were 
fewer in estimating probabilities, and speculation, if it dared a longer peiiod, 
was not so much disturbed by unforeseen contingencies. There were no 
Council Bills. Men stayed longer in the country, and there was more time 
to create fast friendships. 

The time men lived in the country enabled them to learn the languages 
better, become familiar with the ways of the natives, not being blind to the 
excellences of the native character. Sir James Rivett Carnac, the Governor 
at durbars, and Jol^n Fleming at meetings, delivered all their speeches in 
Hindustani, while Dr. Wilson conned over the Old Testament with David 
Sassoon in the same language, eked out by snatches of Arabic and Hebrew. 
All this created a fountain of sociability and well-doing towards Europe-ms. 
Witness the delicate and munificent instances of benefactions recorded by 
Mountstuart Elphinstone in bis History of India ; and in later days we find 
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Cowasjee Jehangier Rcaclymoney dividing Rs. 1 5*000 among the assistants 
of a European house, while Premchund Roycliund gives a donation of Rv. 
50,000 to an Italian Opera Company. We must not forget the late benefaction 
of Sir William Mackinnon^ 10,000 to the employes of Messis. Mackinuon, 
Mackenzie & Co., in Bombay and Calcutta, which surpasses, 1 imagine, any 
similar bequest ever made in the East. 

It would not be fair to Mr. Douglas to quote further from 
his book, but we would recommend all wlio are interested in 
Bombay to read it for themselves. A chapter dealing with the 
Black Death which ravaged Bombay in 1348 and which was 
presumably the same disease which we have among us to- 
day, is eiipecially interesting at the present moment. 


Dojtna Teresa, By Francis Mary PEARr). Macmillan 
& Co., London. 

T O readers who like a wholesome, wcll-told story which 
makes no special call on their imagination or their 
credulity, Donna Teresa may be recommended as pleasant and 
harmless reading. The heroine, a well meaning, impulsive 
young widow, who likes occasionally to play Providence to 
others, is an attractive, if a not very perspicacious person, and 
the reader is not surprised when her well-laid schemes sometimes 
“ gang aglcy/‘ Her sister appears to us a trifle overdrawn as 
to ignorance and inanity, and comes too near being a down- 
right simpleton to be an interesting personality, and her tragic 
end seems ill-suited and unnecessary to so insignificant a 
character. Most readers will be so indifferent to her fate 
that what would otherwise be a strong situation is thrown 
away on her. Miss Peard’s style is evenly good throughout, 
without beitig in any way distinguished ; and the Italian 
setting of her tale gives her abundant opportunity for descrip- 
tive writing of a picturesque kind of which she avails herself 
with success. 

The Upanishads \ Chhdndogya^ Part Second, Fourth Volume, 
Translated by Ganga^Na’th Jha/ M. A., F. T. S. Published 
by V. C. Sesiiaciiarri, JB.A., B.L., M. R. A. S. Madras : 
G. A. Natesan & Co,, Printers, Esplanade, 1899. 

T his is much the most important of the translations of 
the Upanishads so far published by Mr. Seshacharri. 
The portion of the Chha'ndogya dealt with is that from the 
fifth to the eighth Adhyaya inclusive. The principal subject 
of Adhyaya VI is the all-important one of the essential identity 
of the Self. “ It has been declared abovd," says Sri Sankara 
in his Commentary or the opening of the 1st Section, ‘‘that all 
this is Brahman, rising in It, dissolving in It, and living in It ; 
and now it has to be shown how the universe is born from It 
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how it is dissolved into It, and how it lives in It. And again, 
it has also been declared that when a single knowing 
(conscious) person has eaten, the whole woild is satisfied ; and 
tins could be possible, if the self in all creatures were one, 
and not, if this self were diverse ; and this sixth Adhyaya is 
begun with a view to show that the self in all is one.’* 

The second section is occupied with a refutation of the 
Nihilist doctrine that Being was preceded by non-Bcing. 

The Seventh Adhyaya deals with the modifications of the 
Self. 

The following extract from Section XII of the Eighth 
Adhayaya, with Commentary, will give a good idea of Sri 
Sankara’s method and of the way in which the translator has 
done his work : 

^ Indraf mortal is the body, held by Death. It is the abode 
of that Immortal incorporeal Self. The corporeal one is held by 
pleasure and pain. For the corporeal Being, there is no freedom 
from pleasure and pain. But the Being without the body is not 
touched by pleasure and pain.’ (i) 

Com , — 'This body is mortal' — capable of death. You 
think that the Self, that I have described as located in the eye, 
and as being of the nature of serene bliss, is beyond destruction. 
Just listen to the reason for this: This body, that you sec, is 
mortal — perishable. It is always held by Death. If it were said 
that it dies only at certain limes, then the fear of Death would not 
be so great, as it is when it is said that the body is always /le/d 
by Death, — which particular way of saying serves to remove all 
attachment to the body. Hence, it is said ' It is held hy Death' 
Being free from all allachmenl to the body, the ego returns to 
its own pristine purity. The ‘ body ' spoken of here is meant to 
betaken together with the organs of sense, the mind, A:c,, &c. ;.and 
this body belongs to the Immorial serene Being which is compre- 
hended as located in three places, and which itself is free from 
death and other such like properties as pertain to the body, the 
mind and sense-organs. Though the mere mention of ‘ Im- 
mortal ' implies the absence of body^ yet the separate mention of 
* incorporeal ’ is meant to show ‘ that it is not partite and 
corporeal ' like Air. The body is the substratum of the ex- 
periences of the Self ; or, it may be said to be the substratum of 
the Self itself, the Thinker, in the order of — Fire, Water, Food, 
&c And since the body occupied by the Self is always held by 
Death, and affected by pleasure and pain, as being brought about 
by means of virtue and vice, — therefore the corporeal Self, occu- 
pying it, comes to be affected by these. The fact of the Self 
being corporeal consists in its mistaken identification of itself 
with the body ; hence * the corporeal Self is held by pleasure and 
pain.' It is a well-known fact that for the Being that is corporeal, 
there is no freedom from — or removal of — the series of pleasures 
and pains, as brought about by connection with, or separation 
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from, the external objects of sense,— the Self, all the time, think- 
ing of such connection and separation to belong to itself. When, 
however, the Being is free from the body — if., when its false 
notion of identity with the body is set aside by a proper recog- 
nition of its own true incorporeal character — , pleasure and pain do 
not touch it The root ‘ to touch ’ is to be taken with each member 
of the compoun ; * Pleasure does not touch ' and ‘ Pain does 
not touch ’ being the two sentences contained in the one; just as 
in the passage ‘ one should not converse with the inlechchha^ im- 
pure and unrighteous people/ Pleasure and pain are the effects 
of virtue and vice ; freedom from body is the real nature of the 
Self ; and as such, there *being no possibility of virtue and vice, 
very* much le^s is the "chance for any effects of these ; hence, 
‘ Pleasure and pain do not touch it ’ ‘ ‘If even pleasure do not 
touch the incorporeal Self, then it comes to what Indra had said 
— that ‘in that case, it reaches utter annihilation/ This does not 
affect the case ; because what is denied here is the existence 
of such Pleasure and Pain as are brought about by virtue and 
vice — ‘ Pleasure and Pain do not touch the incorporeal Self,^ 
Because the word ‘ touch ’ is always found to be used in connec- 
tion with such things as are liable to appear and disappear ; e,g,, 
the cold touchy the ivarvi touchy ; while the warmth and bright- 
ness, which are inherent in the Fire (and as such appearing and 
disappearing), are not referred to by ‘ touch/ Similarly, the 
Pleasure, in the shape of Bliss, which naturally belongs to the 
Self, — like the warmth and brightness of the Sun — is not what 
is denied here (by the denial of touch ) ; because, of such Sruiis 
as ‘ Brahman is Consciousness, ‘ Bliss/ Bliss is Brahman * and so 
forth; and in this work too it has been said ‘the highest is 
Bliss/ The highest and pleasure being one and the same, — there 
being no difference between the two, inasmuch as both are equally 
^uncognisable or cognisable only in their natural forms, — this cannot 
be what is desired by Indra ; because, he has already said that 
‘ then It does not know itself, as this is /, nor does It know these 
beings ; ‘ it has reached utter annihilation, and I see no good in 
this ; * ‘ which show's that that which Indra wishes to know is that 
which knows itself and also the living beings, which is conscious 
of no pain, and which obtains all worlds and all desires by 
means of knowledge.’ It is true that such is what is desired by 
Indra, who thinks that ‘ these beings are separate from myself, 
all worlds and desires are other than myself, I being the master 
of all these ; * but this is not what will do him any good ; what 
is good for Indra is to be explained by Prajdpati. What Prajd^ 
paii means to explain is that w'hat is good for Indra the realiza- 
tion of the Self, as being incorporeal, like the A'kdsa, and w^hich 
is the Self of all worlds and all desires, and not as something 
other than his owm Self, ^ke the obtaining of the kingdom by the 
king Such being the case, when the Self is one, what could 
know what as ‘ this is I ' or that ‘ these are the living beings ? * 
But, in accordance with this theory all the 5r«/i* passages, — which 
declare the . equipment of the. ego w'ilh ‘ women, conveyances/ 
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and the fact of his being ' desirous of the world of the Fathers, 
&c * and lastly the fact of its being ‘ one ' &c , &c , — would not be 
explicable. Not so; because there is no contradiction in the fact 
of the Self of all obtaining all the results ; just like the fact of all 
such substances as the jar, &c., belonging to clay. * If it be urged 
that ‘ if it be the Self of all, then it would be connected with pain 
also/ — we deny this ; because, pain too being the Self, there is ho 
oontradiction in this. As a mafter of fact, however, all pain is im- 
posed upon the Self by the assumption of Ignorance, just as the 
imposition of the chaip,cter of the serpent on the rope. And inas- 
much as the Ignorance, the cause of pain, is destroyed by means of 
the cognition of the true nature of Self, there is not the slightest 
chance of any pain affecting the Sllf. On the other hand, such 
desires as are due to the volition of pure saiiva^ and are resident 
in the mind alone, with regard to all ob jects, have a con- 
nection with the body of the Lord. And the theory of the 
Vedanta is that it is the Supreme One, which becomes the 
enjoyer, through the limitations ; and consequently, all usages 
based upon Ignorance refer to the Supreme Self alone, and 
to nothing else. ‘ By speaking of the person that is seen in the 
eye ' what was meant by PrajApati was the shadow-Self, and it 
was something else that was spoken of in connection with dreams 
and deep sleep ; and none of these three mean the Supreme 
Self as characterised by freedom from evil, &c — such is the view 
held by some people who explain, in the following manner, the 
purpose of the instruction of the Self in the shapes of the shadow, 
&c. : ‘ these are explained in the beginning, with a view to avoid 
the confusion in the mind of the listener who is addicted to 
external objects of sense, by the hearing of an extremely subtle 
object, in the shape of the Supreme Self, which is highly incom- 
orehensible Just as, on the second day of the month one who 
w ishes to show^ the thin crescent of the moon to some one, begins 
w’ith pointing to the branch of the tree in front of the moon : 

‘ just look here, there is the moon, then he points to another 
higher object, such as the top of the hill, and going on in this 
manner, he points out the moon ; and then the other person sees , 
the moon. In the same manner, it was not the Supreme Self, 
that was meant by Prajdpati to be expressed by the three ex- 
pressions. ‘ the person in the eye, &c. ; ’ in the fourth expression, 
the listener is carried beyond the mortal body, to incorporeality, 
the form of pure light ; in which one becomes the best of men, 
playing and enjoying the company of women, &c. Well, certainly ^ 
this explanation is very pleasing to the ear ; but such cannot be 
the meaning of the Text. ‘ Why ? ' Because if such were the 
meaning, then, — after having begun with the ‘ person that is 
seen in the eye/ whereby the disciples comprehended the Self 
to be the shadow, Prajdpati thought this to be a miscompre- 
hension on their part, and then with a view^ to remove this, he 
brought forward the sample of the ‘ cup of water ' and questioned 
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them as to .what they saw there, &c., &c., and then lastly explained 
to them the instance of the ' adornment/ &c., — all this would be- 
come meaningless, if Prajdpati had wished only to explain the 
nature of the Self as being that of the shadow — ‘ the person seen in 
the eye/ And further, when he himself would have declared a 
fact, a reason would have to be given, as to why he wished 
to set aside that declaration ; and it would be necessary 
for himself to bring forwafd reasons for the removal of the 
conceptions of the Self, as the Self in dream and in deep 
sleep. But no such reasons arc given ; thence, we conclude that 
Prajdpati did not mean to teach them the form of the Self to 
be the shadow in the eye. Secondly^ if the declaration were in 
the form that * it is the sd’er that is seen in the eye,' then the said 
interpretation would have been right, because having mentioned 
* this itself,’ what declares is the seer. If it be urged 
that ‘ it is not the seer that has been mentioned in connection 
with the dream,' — we deny this ; because the sentences that follow 
arb qualified by ‘ as it were ; * it ^ sheds tears as it were,* and ‘ is 
conscious of pain, as it were ; ' and it can be none other than the 
seer that moves about, in a dream, attended upon ; because, this 
fact is established by reasoning, in another Srtdi passage ; ‘There- 
in, is the Purusha self-luminous * Though during a dream, the 
person is conscious, yet that consciousness does not serve as an 
organ for the perception of the dream experiences : this con- 
sciousness being itself only perceptible, as the substratum of the 
impressions left by the waking slate, just like a coloured piece of 
cloth ; and this does not go against the self-lnminosity of the 
seer. Thirdly^ both during the waking and the dreaming states, 
one knows the living beings and himself— as ' these are living 
beings' and ‘ this is I ; ' and it is only when there is the chance 
of a thing, that there can be any denial of it, — such a?s ‘ it knows 
not, &c/ Similarly, it is only for a conscious being, who has a 
body, that there is no freedom from pleasure and pain due to 
Ignorance; having said this, it is added that for the same 
conscious Being, when without a body, just as knowledge appears, 
the contrast of pleasure and pain is denied, — the denial being 
only of such pleasure and pain as there was a chance of — by the 
sentence ‘ the incorporeal Being, Pleasure and Pain do not touch/ 
And it is proved in another Sruh that ‘ one and the same Self 
moves along untouched, in both the waking and ' the dreaming 
states, just like a large fish/ It has been said that ‘ the Serene 
Being, rising from the body, enters into something else, rejoicing 
with women, &c., — and this something else, is apart from the 
Serene Being spoken of as its substratum, and this is the best 
PurtishaJ But this is not true; because, even in the fourth 
explanation, it is explained as • 7 his it isj If something else 
were meant, then Prajdpaii could never have expressed it as 
before, and thus told a lie : and further the charge of falsehood 
would also apply to the declaration * That thou art,' which has 
been addressed to one who has entered into the body, which is 
a modification of his Self, after such entrance has been explained 
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as belonging to Pure Being, the Creator, who is something other 
than Fire, Water and Food. For, the proper form of declaration * 
would have been — ^ In that, wilt thou be rejoicing with women, 
tS:c , — if the best Purusha were something other than the serene 
and blissful Being. And again if the ‘ Highest ' were something 
other than the human Self, then the instructions could never have 
concluded with ‘ all this is the Self alone,’ after having taught 
that Mr is I that am in the Highest,' And also we have another 
Sruti passage declaring—* There is no seer other than this, &c., 
&c.' Nor could the word ‘ Self ' be used in all Sruiis, with 
regard to the Supreme Being, if the counter-Self (ego) of all 
creatures were not the Supreme Being itself. Therefore it is 
established that the Self, treated of here, is one only. Nor does 
worldliness belong to the Self ; because, the world is simply im- 
posed upon the Self by Ignorance. Just as the misconceptions of 
serpent, silver and dirtiness with regard to the rope, the mother- 
o’-pearl and the sky, cannot be said to belong to these latter. By 
this has been explained the sentence that * for the bodied being, 
there is no freedom from pleasure and pain.' And it has also 
been established, as mentioned above, that it becomes ‘ conscious 
of pain, il were ' and not that it really becomes conscious of 
pain. It is only because such is the explanation, that in the case 
of all the four explanations, Praj&pati adds : this is the Self, 
the Immortal, &c. ; * even if * Prajdpati ' be taken as a hidden 
name of the Srulz, then too the declaration could not but be 
true ; and it is not proper to assert this to be false, on the ground 
of some false reasonings ; because there is no authority higher 
than the Srulu If it be urged that * it is an unmistakeablc fact 
of perception that the Self is really conscious of pain, &c.,'— 
\ve deny this ; because such consciousness of pain too may be 
explained as other sense-cognitions, such as ‘ I am free from 
old age, I am old, I am born, I am long-lived, I am fair, dark, 
dead and so forth.’ If it be said that ‘ all these are true,’ — (w^e 
reply) the truth is really very hard to comprehend ; so much so 
that even the king of the gods, though instructed, by means of 
the instance of the cup of water, as to the imperishable character 
of the Self, yet became confused, ?ind said * It is really annihi- 
lated,' And the greatly intelligent Virochazia too, the very son 
of Prajdpati himself, understood the body itself to be the Self. 
And it is in this occasion of Indra's fear with regard to the 
perishability of the Self, that the atheists have been drowmed. 
So too, the Sdnkhyasy even after they have comprehended the 
seer to be something apart from the body, leave hold of the 
authority of the scriptures, and so stay behind in the regions of 
Death as characterised by other theories. So, too, the other 
philosophers, Katidda and others, have busied themselves with 
purifying the substance of the Self as endowed with nine dif- 
ferent properties of the Self, — just like the washing of the redden-- 
ed cloth by means of different salts. So also the sacrificists— 
mtmdmsakas — having their minds withdrawn from the worldly 
objects, though resting upon the authority of the Veda^ look upon 
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the Supreme Reality of the unity of Self as annihilation^ like Indra, 
and so keep moving up and down, by means of a pulley as it 
were What then is lo be said of other insignificant creatures 
devoid of wisdom, who, by their very nature, have their minds 
conquered by the external objects of the world ? Therefore the 
Supreme Reality of the unity of Self can be rightly com- 
prehended only by those Paramahansa — Renunciates who have 
renounced all desire for the external world, who have nothing 
else to fall back upon, who have accepted the highest state of 
life who are engaged only with the conception of the Vedanta, — 
the highly revered ones, following, as they do, the doctrine laid 
down by Prajapati in the four aforesaid sections , and hence 
to-day too, it is only such revered ones, and none others, that 
teach this doctrine. 
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Art. I.— the GREAT ANARCHY. 

Stories of the Adventurers hi Native Service, in India, during 
the latter half of the iSth Century. 

( Continued front No. 220 — April igoo.) 

Appendix I. 

A FEW details that could not well be fitted into our text 
may yet deserve record, as illustrative of the private 
affairs and personal fortune of some of the adventurers of the 
Anarchy. They are not of any special bearing on the state 
of India during that wild period ; nevertheless those who 
have followed the main current of our narrative may care to 
know more about the persons who principally influenced its 
events. 

The author is indebted for access to most of these sources 
of information to Mr. Stewart Sutherland, grandson of the 
Colonel Robert Sutherland of whom glimpses have been 
afforded in dealing with the career of General Perron. With 
Perron Sutherland was connected by marriage, having espoused 
the General’s niece. Perron and the elder Hessing had 
found wives in the family of Derridon, still existing as small 
landed gentry near Agra ; * and Mrs. Sutherland was daughter 
to Hessing and Anne Derridon, his wife, who remained in 
India when her sister, Madeleine, accompanied Perron to 
Europe, and became ancestress of several families of distinc- 
tion in France, as will appear later. 

Besides the land still held — or held within the last few years — 
by the Derridons, there are not many material monuments 
of the adventurers left in India. Amongst these few may be 
mentioned the tombs of the elder Hessing and Sutherland ; 
with the Church and Palace built by Begum Sombre at 
Sardhana. 

* When the author was District Judge at Agra — iS/z-’g — members of 
this family came as litigants into his Court. They dressed like Europeans, 
but spoke Hindustani, 
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Hessing’s tomb, in the Padretala (or Catholic Cemetery) of 
Agra, is a pretentious building of red sandstone, a copy of 
the famous Taj Mahal on a reduced scale. There is a long 
historical epitaph in English, giving a summary of the life and 
adventures of the deceased. 

Sutherland's remains lie under a less assuming monument 
in a garden at Muttra which probably belonged to a residence 
of his now destroyed. Some small wreck of landed property 
remains, from the rent of which the maintenance of the tomb 
and garden is provided, the balance going to good works. 
This officer was a Scut of good birth, once an Ensign in the 
Black Watch, wlio transferred himself to Sindhians service and 
was made Brigade Major by General de Hoigne and afterwards 
promoted to command a Brigade. He enjoyed the fiiend- 
ship and confidence of the General, as will be illustrated by 
some letters to be quoted hereafter. He had also the honour 
to co-operate with Colonel the Hon. A. Wellesley in iSoo ; 
and was in command at Agra when the Foit was surrendered 
to Lake by the younger Hessing. Sutherland died soon after 
the peace. 

The Church and Palace at Sardhana were built by the 
Begum, a few years before her death in 1836, the architect 
being an Italian in her employ, Major Regholini. The house 
was inherited by the Begum’s step-grandson, David Dyce, 
who took the name of Sombre and married the Hon. M. A. 
Jervis, daughter of the 3rd Viscount St, Vincent. Mr. Dyce 
Sombre dying in 1851, his widow married Lord Forester and 
during her life-time the house and grounds — seventy acres in 
all — were kept up. They have since been bought by the Vicar 
Apostolic of Agra, and arc to become the site of a training 
College for young native Missionaries. The Palace is a fine 
building, standing on a basement eleven feet high. The front 
portico is approached by a vast flight of steps opening on a 
wide landing. A hall, 42 feet by 36 feet, leads to the various 
apartments, the private chambers of the Begum being en- 
tered by a winding staircase. Above all these and other bed- 
rooms is the terraced roof so much affected in hot climates. 
The wings at the back, containing other apartments and offices, 
enclose a court-3'ard or small garden ; and the front of the 
house is 160 feet in length. In the principal reception rooms 
used to liang a number of portraits of the Begum’s friends, 
by Beechey, Melville, and other local artists — Sir David 
Ochterlony, on his white charger ; General Cartwright ; Baron 
Solaroli and Colonel J, R. Troup, husbands of Dyce-Sombre^s 
sisters ; Dyce-Sombre himself in a sort of Court-dress, with 
a Papal decoration. Amongst others was a small portrait- 
group, stiffly painted, representing the meeting of Lord 
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Combermeie and the Begum after the fall of Bhuitpore (1826), 
There were also half-lengths of Generals Ventura and Allard, 
the successors of de Boigne and Perron, by whom the Sikh • 
army was trained to fight the British in the middle of the 
nineteenth century. In the central hall was an ambitious 
piece, a life-size portrait of the Begum in advanced life, seated 
on a soit of throne smoXdng \\gx hookah, A well-printed 
head of a debauched looking fellow in Moghul costumo re- 
presented John, son of the famous George Thomas, who was 
brought up by the Begum and married to the daughter of an 
Armenian in her service called Agha Wanus. On issuing from 
the park-gate one finds the road to the Camera/' or country 
house occupied by the Begum until the completion of the 
above-described Palace ; and it was here that Bishop Heber 
was received by her in 1825, as described in his once well- 
known book.* 

The Begum always maintained the position of an indepen- 
dent Princess, and showed hospitality to the military and civil 
officers of the neighbouring Station of Meerut. Tliere was a 
dinner-party every (3vcning, at which Regholini, Colonel Dyce 
the father of her subsequent heir, and the Reverend Father 
Scotti, the Chaplain, were usually present, along with their 
Mistress ; a band of music was in attendance, and the best 
wines of P'rance and Spain circulated freely. 

Such was the splendid termination of the slave giiTs career — 
a romance scarcel}^ to be outdone by the most inventive fiction. 
When she felt the appioach of death, she divested herself of 
all her propert}^, by decd-of-gift in favour of young Dyce, 
subject to various important chaiges. The military fiefs were 
confiscated in consequence of her demise ; the brigacJc being 
at the same time disbanded. FInough of the private and 
personal property was left to make a handsome provision of 
some ;£^20 ,ooo a year for the heir — which, indeed, ultimately 
proved the poor fellow’s ruin. Very substantial benefactions 
were at the same time made to various religious bodies and 
undertakings. 

The estates attached to the Sardhana fief were originally 
estimated to yield a revenue of Rx. 60,000 (six lakhs) per 
annum.-f- (The Rx., or conventional Indian was then worth ♦ 
over 20^.) On the Begum’s death all but the Park demesne 
were brought under the public fisc, which led to a long and 
costly litigation terminated by an award to the effect that the 
confiscation was an act of public policy with which the Courts 
were not at liberty to interfere. 

♦ NarViUtve of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India^ etc, 

2 vols. 4to, London, 1828. • * 

t Afterwards increased by the Hegunfs assesinents. 
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It is a side-light on the state of the country in those days 
to learn that the British officials— as mentioned in the present 
text — at once reduced the assessments by twenty per cent. As 
the British of those days professed to take some ^ths of the 
net produce, we may find some difficulty in estimating what 
share may have been left to the Sardhana tenants. Cesses, 
transit-dues, and factory-taxes, to a considerable amount, were 
at the same time swept away. If this was the condition of 
a mediatised State, in the heart of the British territory, under 
a ruler of exceptional intelligence desirous of standing well 
with the Government (and professing the Christian creed), 
what must have been the state of less fortunate districts before 
the introduction of British ideas and standards ? Twenty 
years ago, when the present writer was at Meerut, the land 
in Sardhana had largely increased its cultivated area, the 
assessment had fallen to an average of Rs. 2^ per acre, and 
wages had increased 150 per cent, over the rate current in the 
Begum’s day. The five sub-divisions are now among the 
most prosperous rural tracts in Hindustan. 

The annexed table will show the pedigree of the late 
Mr. Dyce-Sombre, who — as will be seen — was not of kin to the 
Begum — 

Walter Reinhardt, al. General Sombre ; 
m. a Muhamadan lady who survived 
him and died a lunatic. 

Aloysius Reinhardt, al. Nawab Zafar- 
yab Khan, in. daughter of Colonel Leftvre : 

I 

Anne Reinhardt, al. Sombre, m. 

Mr. George Dyce, Agent to the Sardhana 
Estates, 

I 

David Ochterlony Dyce-Sombre, b. 1808 ; 

inherited the property, and d. with- 
out issue, 1851. m. Hon’ble Miss Jervis, 
who m, (2nd) the late Cecil, Lord 
Forester. 

Of the Church — called “ Cathedral,” though when the author 
knew the place there was no Bishop — there is not much to be 
said. Besides affording the unwonted spectacle of a large 
place of Christian worship in a Hindustan village, the building 
has no special claims to notice. It is, however, of respectable 
dimensions — 170 feet long, with a central dome and two lofty 
spires at the East End : it was consecrated by the Vicar 
Apostolic in 1829. The interior is paved with marble and 
relieved by mouldings in hard stucco. In the back of the 
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north transept is a group in white marble, by Tadolini of Rome, 
placed there by the gratitude of poor Dyce-Sombre. Pyra- 
midal in form and exquisitely carved, it represents the de- 
ceased Princess seated on a platform surrounded by allegoric 
figures. Round the base stand life-size statues of civil and 
military officers ; panels on the sides of the pedestal set forth 
the dates and deeds of the Begum’s life, with histoiical groups 
in high relief commemorative of the Begum’s court and 
camp. 

II. 

By the courtesy of the grandson of Colonel R. Sutherland, 
some interesting letters of General de Boigne have been con- 
sulted, which throw a new light upon the General's retirement 
from the service and return to Europe. The letters are written 
in a clear, bold hand ; the English in peifcctly intelligible 
though somewhat French in idiom. They cover a period of 
about nine months, via,, from the General’s last movement on 
Lucknow to his embarkation at Calcutta. 

The earliest bears date “Lucknow, 2nd April 1896,” and 
begins by expressing anxiety for news, as his correspondent 
must be aware how interested I am in the successes and 
prosperity of our Prince;’* Daulat Rao Sindhia, who was 
then — it may be noted — at peace with all his neighbours. The 
General then enters into some details about the administration 
of the Force, and earnestly exhorts Sutherland to “ be kind 
to every one of the officers, attentive to them as far as they 
deserve it, to give them their due, to promote in rank and pay 
those who may be entitled to it by their good services and 
merits, but discharge those from whom no good may be ex- 
pected — better to have few good than many bad/' He deals 
with the cases of officers who have been giving trouble and 
threatening to resign ; and adds, ^‘detain nobody by force; 
everyone has a right to be free and look out for himself : 
in doing so officers shall never be wanting, I hope to be able 
to provide the brigades with many." But he stops suddenly : 
“ I will not decide nor interfere—/ have lejt the armjy^on 
account of bad health, but not to plague myself about the 
details of the Service. I am, indeed, incapable of attending^ 
to any business." The letter ends with complaints of the 
writer’s ill-health and probable intention of proceeding to sea 
under medical advice, adding an expression of confidence in 
Sutherland's sagacity and judgment for all Avhat concerns 
the good of the Prince and of his service." 

From this conclusion, and from the entire omission of the 
name of Perron as his possible successor, it may perhaps seem 
to follow that the General regarded Sutherland as the future 
commander of the Regular Army. Had this happened, the 
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whole course of subsequent events would have been affected 
to a degree which can only be conjectured. If Sindhia, under 
advice from a British officer^ had complied with the policy of 
Lord Mornington, who can say if the authority of our nation 
would ever have been extended to Hindustan ? 

For many months General de Boigne lay at Lucknow in 
constant suffering and danger. Congestion of the liver and 
fever racked his frame and prevented him from taking 
an interest in the stirring events of which Lucknow was the 
scene. Sir John Shore, the British Governor-General, finding 
it impossible to wean the Nawab, Asaf-ud-daula, from the 
life of frivolous debauchery under which he was rapidly sink- 
ing into the grave, resolved on trying the effect of a personal 
interview ; but the letters contain no mention of his visit. 
The onl}' concern of the invalid is for his old master and 
comrades, mixed with a creditable solicitude for the two 
daughters whom he had, it seems, left at Aligarh. “ Protect 
and defend them,'' he implores his friend ; “ and support my 
interest in everything in which your assistance may be re- 
quired." A landed estate in what is now the Eta District had 
been assigned for the support of the girls ; but the anxious 
father intended to return as soon as he was restored to health. 
If he should have to go to Europe — which I hope may not 
be the case — it would not take me more than i8 months; 
knowing that Europe will (not) nor ever can suit my temper 
nor constitution ... Be happy ! " he ends, and believe me 
for ever, etc." 

The next letter is dated the ist September ; the rainy 
season was ending and the most trying part of the Indian 
year at hand. But the sick man docs .not mend : his ‘‘ illness 
has been so great for these several months past that I thought 
it was all over for me . . . inconceivable how severe have 
been my sufferings . . God be praised ! all is for the best." 
He writes a long letter : this one has more than i,ooo words, 
all thoughtful and wise. In spite of the declaration of April 
that he has left the Army, his plan of a sea-voyage is only 
to go round from Calcutta to Bombay, there to join the 
Prince" at Poona, and return to Indostan with the ist 
'Brigade. Nothing could give me gi eater pleasure than to 
hear of the successes and prosperity of the Brigades raised 
by me and which give bread to one hundred thousand souls 
at least," Sutherland is exhorted to conquer his hostility 
towards the Mubamadan Paymaster, and warned that it is 
the Hindoos, and not the Prophet's followers, who are the real 
foes of Europeans in India. Other advice and suggestions 
follow ; but nothing like interference ; compliments to Lakwa 
Dada, the Brahmin Minister soon to fall from povver and end 
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his days in exile : and the long epistle ends with remembrances 
to the Officers ‘‘ and all the Men of the Army : it will be 
agreeable to them to see though yet far from them I have 
them yet in remembrance.*’ 

On the 13th, the General writes again, “ having not for these 
six months past enjoyed a single moment of good health/’ 
he has incurred the reproaches of his friends for not answering 
their letters ; but he has now a new and much-esteemed 
medical adviser, Doctor Hare, who gives good hope of recovery 
when the cold season has had its healing effect : ** if he can 
prevent my getting worse before the end of October.” He 
has heard from Lakwa J)ada, to whom he begs Sutherland 
to announce his intention of writing soon. “ Tell him all 
accounts are to be delivered ; at my departure it was so 
ordered in General Orders : so long I am alive I have nothing 
at all to do with accounts, it is the business of the Mahratta 
Chief.” Once more Sutherland is exhorted to be reconciled 
to the Moslem Paymaster; it is better to have him for 
friend than for enemy ; if 5’()u know your own interest you 
will follow my advice,” He is sorry to hear that Mr. Dawes 
has left the service to plant Indigo ; this is a falling industry ; 
he gives details, adding that be himself has lost four lakhs 
rupees ; ” but is too ill to care. (Dawes returned to the 
service, and died fighting in the battle near Poona where 
Holkar defeated Sindhia, 25th October, 1802), The General 
ends with saying that he gets the Poona news from the 
Bombay Gazette^ and telling his correspondent to be happy 
and successful.” 

On the 7th January 1797 the General writes from Calcutta : 
befoie leaving Lucknow he had been mending, but the clamp 
cold of a Bengal winter has brought a relapse : “ Few men 
can have suffered more tlian I have this year past, particularly 
since my arrival to liangala/’ He has taken his passage 

**both for Bombay and the Cape of Good Hope . , . if I am 

so fortunate to recover my health, I shall proceed immediately 
to Poona to join the ist Brigade and meet the Prince; if 
I remaih as I am, I am obliged to go to tlie Cape ; then 

it will be six or seven months before I can be back to Coel, ^ 

which God forbid it should be the case ! . . . Let me proceed 
to Poona or to the Cape, I trust and most warmly recommend 
you to continue your attachment, as you have done till now, 
to the Prince, to the good of the service, and indeed to 
maintain the fame and credit we have obtained at the sacrifice 
of so much blood and so much fatigue.” In all which we 
may, if we please, observe either an actual commander, fully 
intending to resume his duties after a brief convalescence, or 
a man who knows that his health is gone, and who bids 
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farewell to the scene of his labour, but casts a longing 
lingering look behind.’* Of the reality of the General’s break- 
down one can hardly doubt ; in this very letter he says he 
would give up all his wealth — considerable as we know it to 
have been — if he could emerge from a state of suffering to 
which, as he quaintly says, death is a thousand times as 
preferable,” He proceeds to give some instructions about the 
Eta estate — “my Jaghire in the Province of Jalleyssore” — and 
to commend to Sutherland’s protection “ my women, my 
reputation, and all that concerns me : if you have gratitude 
you will prove it ; I will say no more.” General Martin will 
represent him as his General Agent, and will always know 
his address and forward letters. The letter ends with instruc- 
tions on behalf of the “ weadows of officers ; ” and the 
protection of “ about nine country-born young men, sons of 
officers ” to whom Ensigns ’ commissions have been promised 
“atRs. i2Sper month, and when Perron comes, give him 
some.” By this time the General, perhaps, knew who was to 
be his successor ; but he sends him no greeting. 

The last letters of the series are dated on Jan. 15, and 
written on board .ship, to be posted, doubtless, by the Hooghly 
pilot on leaving at the Sandheads. The General now speaks 
plainly as to his intention “ to go no farther than Bombay, and 
proceed thence to Poona ; in the end to pay my respects to the 
Prince . . . but if I am doomed to remain in my present 
state I shall be obliged to proceed to the Cape at the advice 
of the Doctors and at the solicitations of my friends , , . as 
for Europe, I don’t think of it, but as a last resource, well 
aware that a single winter (there) would kill me, so much 
have I been worst since the cold has begun in Bangala.” The 
European winter, as it turned out, was to prove a different 
thing from a Calcutta cold season ; and nearly thirty years 
of honour and usefulness awaited the veteran in that Europe 
which he seemed to regard with so much anxiety : to live 
a single year in Europe would be my death : ” if the Cape 
does not restore him, yet “ God be praised ! farther can't at 
the moment think of any place of safety in Europe, to which 
^ adding that it being now 27 years (since) I left for the last 
time my native place I have not a relation or person of my 
acquaintance (left there).” He cannot therefore look forward to 
the influence and power to which he has become accustomed, 
with the advantage of being able to do good to numbers 
of people.” Had all this — so contrary to the ultimate result- 
been only addressed to Sindhia and other natives of India, we 
might be tempted to regard it as a placebo to cover desertion. 
But it being repeatedly urged so earnestly upon a European 
comrade, and always in company with marks of unremitting 
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sympathy with the service, we are surely justified in believin'g 
that, to the last, the writer hoped to resume his command in 
India. But there is equal reason to believe that the General 
did not leave the Mahrattas with much regret, whatever may 
have been his feelings towards the Prince ” or his European 
servants. In this very letter he returns to the subject of 
the Hindoos and their irreconcileable enmity for Europeans, 

Believe me,** he says, and be assured all the Mahratta 
Chiefs are our mortal enemies, as well as the Pandetts ** (the 
Brahmins), “ and it is not one of them that would not see 
with the greatest pleasure the extinction of the Brigades ; to 
eflfect that purpose nothing better than by our losing the Pro- 
vinces.” The gallant officer is led by haste into a tangle of 
words ; the meaning is clear enough : the Lakwa Dadas, 
Ambajis, etc., would gladly see their Master expelled from 
Hindustan if the event should lead him to dispense with his 
Regular Force and European officers. Therefore he adds, 
to Sutherland, a caution that it behoves you to have a 
vigilant eye to the entire preservation of both ; your own 
Interest and the good of thousands depend on it ! ** These 
reflections and instructions are not only of use in showing 
the opinion entertained by the retiring commander as to the 
character of his correspondent, but they throw some light 
on the subsequent policy and conduct of General Perron. 

Before concluding this letter of farewell, the writer once 
more earnestly commends to Sutherland the interests of the 
Prince and of the service ; “ to maintain the reputation of 
the troops under your command requires activity and exacti- 
tude in every part ... as you are wise I flatter myself to 
find things, on my return, in good order. I shall say no 
more; write to me every three or four months.” In a separate 
letter of the same date, sent through Col. Martin, the General 
implores Sutherland to take charge of the Jalesar jaigir^ 
remembering that it is not a military fief but a freehold from 
the late Mahadaji’s favour under the seal manual of the 
Empire {Al-Tamgha) ; so that it may be secured against 

the rapacity ** of Mahrattas and Pandits. The income is to 
be the patrimony of my children till they are of age, the 
maintenance of my two girls . . . their pension being attached 
and affixed on the said Jaghir.” 

Whether the young ladies lived to enjoy the provision thus 
made for them ; whether Sutherland looked after their settle- 
ment in life ; and whether they left any descendants of the great 
Savoyard General, it is now too late to ascertain. It is only 
clear that Gen. de Boigne had confidence in Sutherland, who 
doubtless justified that trust for the rest of his brief career. 

Vain conjectures have been already expressed as to the 
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possible variation in events had Sindhia regarded Sutherland 
with the eyes of his departed General. He preferred to trust 
the Frenchman, with the result that we know. Perron intri- 
gued and vacillated, almost to the last ; his officers deserted 
or betrayed him ; and he esteemed himself lucky to escape 
with his goods to the protection of a generous foe. The last 
of the letters kindly supplied by Mr. Sutherland shows Perron 
in the act of withdrawing his property from the Fort at Agra 
under a Pass from Col. R. Ball, commanding for Lake at 
Sasni, It is addressed to George Hessing, and dated iSth 
September 1803. The English is irreproachable. 

Amongst other letters due to the courtesy of Mr Sutherland 
not the least interesting are those addressed to his grand- 
father by the future Duke of Wellington when the latter was 
conducting operations in the valley of the Kistna in 1800. 
It was the year after the fall of Tippu Sultan of Mysore ; and 
Arthur Wellesley — as he then was — had taken the field against 
one of Tippu’s former followers — locally known as “ Dhundia 
Waugh — who had escaped from Seringapatam and attempted 
to live on the country at the head of a band of freebooters. 
Wellesley had pushed the robbers across the country into 
Dharwar, and now found reason to hope that he might bring 
them to bay. But to do this effectually he required the aid 
of Sindhia, whose forces were then in the Deccan, The first 
letter on the subject bears date, Camp on the right bank 
of the Malprabha, August 13th, 1800.” It begins, in the most 
direct fashion, by referring to information which must have- 
reached the correspondent from the Court of Poona, and to 
the success which has hitherto attended the British troops. 
This being the case,*^ proceeds the young Brigadier, *^and 
having besides received intelligence from Lieutenant-Colonel 
Palmer that Dowlut Row Scindiah {sic) had informed him that 
his troops could cooperate with me, I am induced to write to 
you. Doondiah Waug is now on the South bank of the (Giil- 
perba ? )* river ; his object is evidently to cross it and to avoid 
the troops under my command. It is in your power to prevent 
this, and thus to render an important service to the Peshwa 
and his allies. As I understand you arc an Englishman I 
address you in English, and I shall be obliged if you will let me 
<7 know what steps you intend to take with a view to compliance 
with the wish which I have an opportunity of mentioning 
your services to the British Government and to that of Poona/* 
have the honor to be sir, with respect, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 

Arthur Wellesly. 

To the Officer Commanding 
the forces of Dowlut Row Scindiah.” 

* Perhaps the Ghatprahba, an affluent of the Kistna, which breaks from 
the mountains near Gokak. 
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This letter appears to have been a fortnight on the road ; 
on the 2nd September it must have been received by Suther- 
land at Poona, for on that date he wrote to the Colonel 
informing bin that he had communicated the contents to his 
subordinate, Captain Brownrigg, directing him to place himself 
under Colonel Wellesley’s orders on condition of his not 
taking his detachment beyond the limits of the Mahratta 
territory. “ Give me leave to assure you,” added Sutherland, 
" that though circumstances have placed me under the direc- 
tions of a native Prince, I still consider myself bound by 
every principle of honour , . to watch for every opportunity 

of rendering service to my fellow-countrymen ”... These 
professions were handsomely acknowledged by Wellesley who 
added that, if the enemy “ should return into the Mahratta 
country their services would certainly be availed of.” And, 
“ proceeds the writer,” 1 shall take the opportunity of stating 
to Captain Brownrigg my opinion of the manner in which the 
troops under his orders can be employed (so as) to render most 
service to the common cause. ‘‘ The correspondence would 
be forwarded to the Government of Fort St. George ; and the 
Colonel had no doubt but that tlie Right Honorable the 
Governor” (Lord Clive) “would derive the greatest satisfac- 
tion from persual.” This letter is dated from camp, September 
7. On the 20th of the same month, Wellesley gives Brownrigg 
the following laconic account of the end of the operations 
against Dhundia. “ I fell in with his army on the loth instant, 
and an action ensued in which his troops were entirely 
defeated, and he was killed.” This action was fought at 
Manoli. 

The remaining letters are formal ; one from Brownrigg 
offering congratulations, and one from the Colonel in courteous 
acknowledgment It is only needful to add that after the 
conclusion of the war, four years later, Brownrigg was allowed 
to enter the service of the Honorable East India Company in 
which he lost his life, being killed at the siege of Sirsa 
(presumably in 1818).* 

An interesting account of some of the adventurers wa^ 
published, by Mr. Fisher Unwin, some years ago, the author 
being Mr. Herbert Compton. There is no date on the title- 
page, but the work was noticed in the Indian Magazine and 
Review for December 1892. The title is “ A particular account 
of the European military Adventurers of Hindustan but 
the only full memoirs arc those of Boigne, Perron and Thomas, 
the rest being collectively dealt with in an Appendix. 

* V. Imperial Gazetter of India, XIII. 12. 



Art. IL— the HIGHWAY TO TIBET. 

I T seems strange that at this date, one of the countries of the 
world should still be shut in from the rest of mankind, not 
by impassable deserts or impenetrable ice, but only by the ex- 
clusiveness of its people ; and these not a hermit nation, 
like the Koreans of twenty years ago, but a nation of born 
traders, with a literature, a Government, and a religion. Such, 
however, is the fact. The priests of Tibet, called lamas, have 
secured the control of the Government, and, living in pomp 
and luxury on the profits of commercial monopolies, and 
regarding the people simply as instiumcnts for their aggrandise- 
ment, have forbidden any one to come into their country 
who can show the people a happier or a more profitable way 
of life. Surrounded by tremendous mountains, the Tibetans 
have been able to carry out this policy with a thoroughness 
which would not have been possible in a country with a sea- 
board. But China also has helped. It subjugated the Tibetans 
as early as the ninth century, A. D., and, although it makes 
too little out of them to take much interest in the possession, 
it is sensitive about having its supremacy disputed. Accord- 
ingly, Chinamen can enter Tibet at all times and by any 
route ; a Chinese Resident lives in great state at Lhassa ; 
and Chinese subordinate officers, with small parties of soldiers, 
occupy strategic points on the frontier. 

As may be imagined of a country ruled in this way, the 
inhabitants and their highways become of less consequence 
in proportion as they are remote from Lhassa, the capital, a 
place which only four or five Europeans have seen, and they 
in far by-gone years. Consequently, while it is possible to 
penetrate the country, that is, the mere land, for some distance, 
from Kashmeer, Assam, or Mongolia, it is virtually impossi- 
ble to go half a mile beyond the frontier from Bengal or China. 
But the Tibetans come and go ; and, excepting that which 
' leads eastward to the Szechwen province of China, no road 
out of Lhassa equals in impoitance that which goes over the 
Jeylap pass, through the south-east corner of Sikhim, into 
Bengal. 

That was the way a friend and myself took from Calcutta 
one October ; and it was hard to believe, after traversing 
forests, descending into valleys, and climbing mountains, 
whose grandeur baffied description ; after passing in single 
days from blistering heat to freezing cold, that we had not 
been more than about thirty miles in a straight line from 
British India. Such is the mystery of the unknown ; for 
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Sikhim itself was a closed land lill not \ciy msr.y ycais ago. 
Our journey finished, my friend and I stor d c n the pass, at 
an elevation of 14,380 feet, and Iccktd wistfully over the 
Forbidden Land, which stretched dewn and aw;yfrcmour 
very feet. The will of a small ai d half-savr ge nation shut us 
out from the great tableland of eastern Asia as effectually as 
the continent of ice shuts men out from the Noiih Pole. 
Fifty miles off, towering above, like a giant land-mark, its 
upper half of snow dazzling in the sunlight, stood Chumola- 
rhi, as beautiful as little Fujisan, the gloiy of Japan. The 
hand of man appeared in a cairn and pole, thickly hung with 
prayer-flags, to maik for the demon-dreading traveller the spot 
where the jurisdiction of the gods f‘f Sikhim ceased and that 
of the gods of Tibet began. All round was bare and bleak 
and cold, with snow in patches on the ground and covering 
the hills that guarded the pass. Before us the path rapidly 
descended past the timber line, 4,000 feet, where a narrow 
valley, tlireaded by a stream, icached away in a straight line 
for ten miles to the Mochoo river, the main route of traffic 
from Bhootan to Lhassa. We could not see Rinchingong, the 
little town at the junction of the livers ; but on the hillside 
above it the white buildings of the Boodhist monasteiy of 
Kajui were plainly visible. 

Nine miles behind us, and lower by two thousand feet, 
hidden from view by the bare mountains, lay Gnatong, a small 
settlement of Natives living misciably in little huts of rough 
boards, without a tree to shade them or a flower to cheer them, 
their hardy cattle grazing in their sight and their dogs and 
poultry feeding among the lubbish round their doors. There 
stood also the deserted barracks of a garrison which we English 
kept in that bleak spot for four years ; and in the adjoining 
cemetery were the neglected graves of fourteen of the soldiers, 
who died there, far from their home, beyond the wave.^’ A 
fifteenth mound marked the resting place of a Swedish 
Missionary. 

It was in 1888 that, a Tibetan force having invaded Sikhim, » 
and the effeminate ruler of that State having failed to expel 
them, we sent an expedition and drove back the intruders 
beyond the Jeylap pass. Our camp was at Gnatong, and we 
held our position there, within a strongly fortified stockade, 
till a treaty with China defined the limits of Tibet and afforded 
a guarantee that Sikhim would not be again encroached upon. 
The tenantless and fast dilapidating barracks bear witness to the 
energy of the Anglo-Saxon nature in comparison with the object- 
less life of the Native inhabitants in the adjoining village. The 
telegraph office, the meteorological observatory, the pay office, 
the canteen, the guard-room, and the officers’ mess are still plain- 
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ly distinguishable ; and what used to be the soldiers’ gymnasium 
still contains parallel bars and the poles of a swing. Thomas 
Atkins also, with his usual facetiousness, named the spaces be- 
tween the lines of barracks ‘‘Rotten Row,” “Stanton Road,” 

“ Hyde Park Corner,” etc, ; and these signs remain to suggest 
Christian charms to Mongol by-passers. To the Natives in the 
village the roomy barracks appear cold and cheerless ; so they 
prefer to stay in their own small and dingy huts ; although they 
regularly pull down and carry away the doors, windows, and 
rafters, to be used for firewood. They also resort to the reser- 
voir of water which they never thought of building for them- 
selves, but which the English troops built as soon as they 
came there ; not, however, because they prefer the pure water 
issuing from a spring in the hillside to that in the puddle 
which has satisfied them for generations past, but because it 
is easy to fill their vessels in the deep basin. 

Gnatong stands at the limit of the timber line ; and from 
that point backward towards India the forest grows deeper as 
the elevation becomes lower. I have taken the reader at once 
to the border of Tibet, and said nothing of the journey, so 
I will ask him to return with me and set out from Darjeeling. 
That delightful hill station, distant from Calcutta about 
eighteen hours’ journey by railway and ferry boat, is by no^ 
means as well known to Europeans in other parts of India as 
it is to us of Calcutta and Bengal ; but its fame lias reached 
Europe and America, and, as it is the most accessible place in 
the heart of the Himalayas, scores of tourists every year make 
a point of going there, though they may hurry past all our 
other hill stations. They are rewarded by seeing what the 
historian Elphinstone has described as “ the noblest scenery 

in India, a sight which the soberest traveller has never 

described without kindling into emotion, and which, if once 
seen, leaves an impression that can never be effaced/^ On a 
clear day they have a view of Mount Everest, whose summit 
overtops that of the principal peak of the Andes by half a mile 
4. In perpendicular height. 

At Darjeeling, which is almost 7,000 feet above sea-level 
at the railway station, and about 1,000 feet more on Jalapahar, 
we strike off to the north-east, and first go down about 6,000 
feet to the Teesta river, a swift and grand current in the depth 
of the mountains, with a capital bridge constructed not 
many years ago by British enterprise. Every few hundred 
yards of the long way down has revealed some new beauty : 
at one point a splendid view ; at another a shaded walk ; at 
another a sparkling rivulet ; and all along tall trees, giant 
creepers, thickets of bamboo, tangles of cane, mosses, ferns, 
and flowers, with birds and butterflies unnumbered. Crossing 
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the Teesta, vve climb 4,000 feet to Kalimpoong, a town much 
smaller than Darjeeling, where missionaries of the Established 
Church of Scotland have a church, a medical dispensary, a 
school, and the headquarters of a work which extends to 
numerous villages and has been repeatedly acknowledged by 
the Government to have a most beneficial effect in civilizing 
the mountaineers. 

The Rev. J. A. Graham has won a reputation by his 
graphic account of the Mission, entitled, “ On the Threshold 
of Three Closed Lands,” the closed lands being Tibet, Nepal, 
and Bhootan. From Kalimpoong we proceed along a fairly 
level road, through light forest and in an exhilarating 
climat-?, to a small town called Padong. Then there 
is a steep descent to the Rusheet river, which bounds 
British territory, and we enter Sikhim. Climbing up from 
the valley, we come to Rhenok, where the influence of British 
civilization is seen in a post office, a telegraph office, and a 
row of little wooden shops with things for eating and wearing 
unknown to the natives till we took them there. We found 
the postmaster a most polite and intelligent man, a 
typical Nepalce of the educated class. I-fc introduced his 
interesting family to us, and told us he had a son at school 
in Darjeeling. The mountaineers of India arc nearly every- 
where labouring men without a turn or taste for education. 
The Mahratta Brahmans on the ghats above Bombay are an 
exception ; and so are the upper classes of Manipur and of 
Nepal, thorough Hindoos with frames and muscles formed 
by constant climbing. At Rhenok we left civilization behind 
us and entered the solitudes of the mountains, where are 
no inhabitants save a family or two in a hut, at long intervals, 
who maintain a precarious livelihood by offering food and 
drink to traders passing with strings of laden mules between 
Tibet and Kalimpoong. 

We are now two long marches from Gnatong, and, grand 
as has been the scenery and marvellous the animal life so far, 
they become more awe-inspiring and bewildering from this 
point onward. But the climbing is terrific. There are 9,000 
feet to go up ; and twice over we have an interminable zigzag 
to descend into a valley, and then a corresponding ascent 
before we reach the level from which vve started. We two» 
did it in rough style, with no more commissariat than the 
Boers in South Africa : we had one saddle mule, but my 
friend disdained to ride at all, and I contrived to walk half 
the way. One of us carried a camera, and the other a gun. 
We had neither servant nor coolie, but a mule to carry our 
provisions and extra clothing, and one man to look after it 
and the riding mule. We paid for two men, but one of them 
deserted us on the second day out. 
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The mountains grew higher and liigher and the forest be- 
came deeper and denser as we trudged mile upon mile the 
day long. The amazing variety of colour in the trees, far 
surpassing the contrasts of autumn hues in Europe, riveted 
our gaze many times as a vast wall of mountain rose before 
us or a panorama of hilltops stretched away into the distance* 
Shade after shade of green, of yellow, of brown, and of red, 
from lightest to darkest, made a mighty patchwork and dis- 
played one glory of the Himalayan range. And although the 
season of flowers and orchids v/as past, we saw enough to 
remind us of the paradise that blooms there in spring, with 
gorgeous clusters hanging from the trees and microscopic 
beauties making mosaics on the ground. For miles the first 
day our road lay along the bank of the rippling and gurgling 
Runglee river, and when we crossed the bridge it was to follow 
another stream for a long distance before the path turned up 
the mountain and slowly rose 4,000 feet to Sedonchen. No 
words can describe the gloom of that forest or the wildness of 
those shaded torrents. Man is of no account there ; vegetation 
puts on its glory without his aid, and animal life teems on a 
scale of which he knows little. Among birds, the giant horn- 
bill has its home there. This great creature is four feet in 
length, but nevertheless it finds a hollow in one of the trees 
large enough for its nest : into that the female retreats to lay 
and hatch its eggs, and the entrance is plastered up with clay 
by the male, which regularly feeds its mate with friut, through 
a hole left in the plastering, till the period of incubation is 
completed. 

From Sedonchen vve climbed to Lingtoo, a crag several 
hundred feet higher than Gnatong, where the Tibetans built 
a fort when they invaded Sikhim, and where the path proceeds 
along a narrow ledge overlooking a dreadful precipice. Our 
troops demolished the fort ; but the ruins still show a line of 
slabs with inscriptions, and a collection of prayer-flags mark 
the spot as the haunt of a “ Zhi-dak.” To this black demon 
travellers offer a rag torn from their clothes and tied to a 
stick, on gaining the summit of a hill or pass. I watched the 
manoeuvre performed by our muleteer, but had to resort to 
the ‘‘ Gazetteer of Sikhim ’ to understand its significance., 
-While planting his offering on the ‘Map-che,** or cairn, the 
traveller calls the demon by uttering in a meek voice, Ktki ! 
Kiki! Then he adds So-so! So-so! which means presenta- 
tion or offering ; and exclaims in a loud, triumphant strain, 
Lha-gyaUo ! Lha-gyal-o ! God has won ! God has won ! ’’ 

We are now above most of the mountains, and the tropical 
vegetation has given place to pine forest. The weather is 
too cold for the birds and the beasts, the insects and the 
reptiles, among which we have walked so long. The air does 
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not buzz all day with the din of the cicadas, and at night we 
do not hear the constant pipe of the pigmy owl, nor the be- 
wildering clamour of grasshoppers and treefrogs. But the 
fierce and strong lamrnergeier is heie in its pride, and patties 
of the small black eagle sail to and fro along the cliffs. The 
raven is everywhere, in paiis, and choughs, with their musical 
roll, fly about the valleys. The Himalayan marmot, and 
smaller, but not less interesting, rodents, have their burrows 
among the gorse. We chanced also to come upon a herd of 
about forty yak tamely grazing on a cold hillside, with their 
shaggy hair and broom-like tails. The calves were curious 
little creatures. 

We were three days in lliis region going and three days 
returning, with an interval of two days in which a high wind 
rose and the weather underwent a change. October is the 
season wlien the snn endeavours to assert itself after the 
tropical rains and before the snows of winter. So we saw 
the skies and the landscape under a considerable variety of 
climate. We passed moic than once through a deluge of 
lain; we wont for miles in ndsts that shrouded everything; 
aiul we saw the sun shining in its splendour and the moon 
“ walking in biigditness,'* v\ith every star spaikling in the rare 
atmosphere. The heat scoichcd us in the valleys, making 
the perspitalion stream down our faces and soak through our 
clothes ; and in six hours we were shivering with cold on a 
nioLintain top. But no view we had impressed us, because of 
its iinlikcncss to anything seen in India, as much as the sun 
shedding its rays through openings in the clouds, upon distant 
]nllt(4:)S or on masses of snowy mist. It was when we were 
on the highest elevations of our journey, and ourselves so 
enveloped in mist that the orb of day was invisible: there 
would be a long stretch of clear atmosphere, say to our right, 
the hilltops l}ong all below us, and seveial valleys filled with 
mist that looked lik<" pure cotton pressed down. If, then, an 
opening in the clouds above, invisible to us, permitted a flood of 
sunlight to frdl on a square mile of distant landscape, showing 
a green hillside and a bed of snow-white fog in perfect biight- 
ness, we had ti view of glory peculiar to those upper solitudes. 

All the countries in this part of Asia, with the exception ^ 
of Nepal, are peopled by Mongol races, having the flat faces, 
high cheek bones, unmistakcable eyes, scanty beards, and 
yellow or brown complexions most familiar to us in the 
Chinese ; and these people observe a form of the Boodhist 
religion with its monks and monasteries and mystic sentences, 
and spells and charmr, and rosaries and prayer-wheels, and 
its demons and exorcists and astrologers. The Tibetans come 
down from their lofty, wind-swept tableland only to trade. 
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The Bhooteas, a stalwait people from the less inhospitable, 
but still jungle-clad and fever-stricken, mountains on the 
rightj travel more easily into Sikhim and find local employ- 
ment and residence there. The Lepchas, who are the proper 
natives of Sikhim and have a petty king at Giintok, 
are a delicate-looking people with a wonderful knowledge of 
wood-craft, and arc dear to the entomologist because of 
their familiarity with butterflies and beetles and their skill at 
catching rare specimens without spoiling them. They gather 
and eat a piofiision of vegetable produce, and delight in 
making gardens of wild flowers round their huts and clear- 
ings. But their gentle spirits and easy habits give them no 
chance against the entcrpiising Nepalese on their west, who 
already swarm over the most fertile parts of Sikhim and are 
cutting down the forest and raising crops of grain in a master- 
ful manner. This warlike and sturdy race of Hindoos con- 
quered the country in the r4th century and have ever since 
maintained a strong, organized administration, with priests 
and idols and temples as strictly Hindoo as any in India. 
They may be recognised wherever met by their dress, their 
caste, their idolatry, and their family system. They exhibit, 
in a thoroughly Boodhist region, the picturesque element 
which makes India incomparably a more interesting country 
than China. But it is Biitish order and British wealth that 
give every class the best opportunity to make a show ; and 
consequently, at Darjeeling and round about these Nepalese 
and Bliootcas, Tibetans and Lepchas, with the local hillmcn 
known as Paharces come out in dresses and flowers and 
ornaments that beat anything else to be seen in all the in- 
habited Himalaya. Feminine vanitj^ has here all the scope 
It wants, and no tribe of girls in India, outside of Kashmere, 
look as attractive as tlie girls between Darjeeling and Rhenok. 

I have spoken of the Jeylap-la — La ” means “ pass ” — as 
the end of our jnuiney. To be exact, vve went eight miles 
into Tibet, to Yatung, where, by a treaty signed beween Lord 
Lansdovvne and a high Chinese official from Lhassa, whose 
visit as “ Omban ” is well remembered in Calcutta, an open 
mart was established for the promotion of trade between India 
and Tibet. There aie a Chinese and a Tibetan garrison to 
see that no person other than a Tibetan or a Chinaman passes 
the barrier one yard further into Tibet. But no market, not a 
stall for the sale of food, has yet been set up there ; and 
nobody lives there except the soldiery, and the servants of the 
only two Europeans [in the place. These Europeans are an 
English Commissioner of Customs in the service of the 
Chinese Government, and Miss Annie R. Taylor, the mission- 
ary known for her persistent and daring attempts to reach 
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Lhassa both from China and from India. It is a desoLite 
spot, in a valley with an elevation of nearly 10,500 feet. A 
small but fairly good house and office have been built {or the 
Commissioner, with dwelling places for his establishment. 
The highway to Lhassa, the very path we have pursued fiom 
the pass, runs in front of these buildings and so becomes a 
street ; for on the other side of it is a cluster of wooden huts 
occupied by the squalid and tattered Tibetan garrison. Among 
these huts a suite of apartments*' is rented by Miss Taylor, 
who keeps a shop of miscellaneous ware as the Cf)ndition of 
her residence in forbidden tenitory. She is the first and 
last merchant to take advantage of tlie open mart " we ex- 
torted from Tibet, A quarter of a mile further along a stone- 
wall makes the barrier beyond which wc ma^'' not trespass ; 
and immediately on the other side is a garrison of Chinese 
soldiers, just a little better accommodated than the Tibetan 
garrison. The Kajui Monastery, already mentioned, is up 
on the hillside, four miles beyond ; and in tlic valley below 
it, but out of view at Yatung, is Rinchingoi^g, a really im- 
portant town, with all the advantiges of a comer shop at the 
junction of the Yatung and Mochoo valleys. That is un- 
doubtedly where our open mart cuiglit to have been ; and. as 
the treaty [)rovided for a revision of its torms in May 1H99, an 
advaiitageous change may be announced at the first favoui- 
able opportunit3% That opportunit)^ however, has a go(^tl way 
loiind to come. Tlic Chinese Government and the poueiful 
monopolists at Lhassa are against any change, and our Guvern- 
ment is politically indifferent. Hut our commercial intcM*osts 
arc riotous for a highway for Indian tea into Tibet, which lies 
so much nearer to our doors than to the doors of China. 
Very many square miles of land round Datjecling have been 
cleared of forest and laid out in tea by British energy and 
with British capital ; and tens of thousands of Nepalese and 
Lepcha coolies find emplo^^ment there on tc’rms which cannot be 
approached under their own Governments. All this tea pon'- 
tively steams to flow into the many myiiad tea-pots of Tibet. 
And it is shrewdly pointed out, as a couiUeivailing advantage, 
that Tibet wool might be exported to India, under suitable;^ 
encouragement, in much larger quantity than it is at present. 

But, speculate how we will, the uiaich of civilization is 
resistless. Forty years ago the tracts now covered with ranges 
of coolies’ huts and dotted with the pretty bungalows of tea- 
planters, were as hopeless jungle as any all the way to 
Gnatong ; and the prophet’s eye can see a time when the 
forests of Sikhim will give place to fields, and the railway will 
traverse the mountains, till thriving towns stand on the Runglee 
river, Lhassa becomes a Moscow, and Kalimpoong the seat of 
a university. 



Art. III.— the ADMINISTRATION OF CIVIL 
JUSTICE IN BENGAL. 

I N 1898, 591,793 civil suits were instituted in the Civil 
Coints suboidinate to the Hi^h Court of Calcutta. Ten 
years earlier the number was 452,533* 

The value of the property in dispute in the cases instituted 
in 1898 was 4,30,08,755 or over 4]^ crores of rupees. The 
amount realised duiing the year in execution proceedings was 
well over two crores* 

These figures show how important a function of Government 
the administration of Civil Justice has become ; indeed there 
is scarcely a department which more vitally affects the interests 
of a greater number of people. It is easy to upbraid the 
litigiousness of the peoples of India, but a charactciistic 
common to tlie Bengali, the Panjabi and the Madrassi cannot 
be due to mere perversity : its cause must lie deep. It is 
undesirable that there is much frivolous and vexatious litiga- 
tii)n — we take no steps to prevent it. But in a society where 
nearly every man has an interest in land, and is to that extent 
a capitalist, and where nearly eveiy man raises money, directly 
or indirectly, on his capital, litigation is inevitable. Disputes 
about boundaries, rights of way and succession in connection 
witli land, as well as disputes about longstanding debts, must 
ficqucntly arise. It is not fair to compaie such a society with 
a country where the bulk of the population receive wages 
in cash. In England the working man who wants to raise 
money, sells liis Sunday coat : in Bengal the ryot mortgages 
his holding : a proceeding which will eventually land him in 
the Civil Court. 

As such disputes, requiring settlement, are numerous, the 
number of suits brought in the Civil Courts will depend on 
two circumstances : firstly, the extent to which the indigenous 
method of settling such disputes is superseded : secondly, the 
way in which work is done in the Government Courts. As 
the Civil Courts are not only supreme over, but actually ignore, 
'panchaycts or other non-official tribunals by which through 
long ages petty disputes have been settled, it is merely a ques- 
tion of time before the latter are ousted. They necessarily 
lose all the coercive force with which custom has endowed 
them. Except in the few cases where strong religious or caste 
feeling may interfere, alt disputes must eventually go to the 
civil courts for decision, unless the parties can come to terms. 

The less inducement the parties have to come to terms, the 
niore disputes will actually reach the courts, and this leads to 
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the second point — the way in which the courts do their work. 
Where justice can be obtained with certainty, promptness and 
cheapness, a certain class of suits will proportionately diminish. 
If a weak case is reasonably certain to lose, it will not be 
set up: if it is useless to resist a just claim, resistance will not 
be attempted : if vexatious claims are ruthlessly suppressed, 
they will not be instituted. It is, then, not sufficient for 
Government to sigh over native litigiousness ; so far as the 
litigation which exists is unnecessary, Government is itself 
largely to blame. 

It seems, however, that the evil is exaggerated. Of the 
total number of cases decided, only one in five is decided 
against the plaintiff, and, seeing how many legal pitfalls beset 
the path of the litigant, and that he may have a good case 
and yet be unable to prove it, the nuinbor of unsustainable 
cases cannot be great. It is not clear why a man should Ijc 
blamed for prosecuting a just claim in couits to which we 
invite him. If, in so doing, he involves his (.ppcMient in dis- 
proportionate costs and harrassment, the fault lies in the 'system. 
People olten talk and write as if the bulk of the litigation 
in the Civil Courts were the outcome of r-.hcer perversity : they 
deplore it and v/oiiUl, if they could, diminidi its volume. Jf 
the litigant iu our courts finds Ids way beset with difficultie*?, 
they are inclined to think that it serves him right. We 
cannot, however, put back the hands c>f the clock : civil dis- 
putes will inevitably ccjUIc moie and more universally to the 
Civil Courts for deci^^ion. It is our obvious duty to render 
their decision easy and satisfactory, and at tlie same time to 
discourage all abu'.e of the pu'^cciiurc of tiic courts. 

It is not my purjjosc in this paper to consider wlictlier the 
law administered by our coiuts is suited to picsent con- 
dition of the people, or whether the [)iocedurc of the cimrts 
is the best that could be devised. [ propose the much 
humbler task of considering whetliei, taking the present law 
and the present proccdiuo, the standard of woik attained is 
the highest possible under the circumstances ; wlicther un- 
necessary dela}^ and expense are avoided and vexatious litiga- 
tion is discouraged. « 

The Provincial Civil Courts of Hcngal arc manned by 31 
District Judges, 66 Subordinate Judges, and 292 Munsiffs. Of 
these 221 exercise the powers of a Small Cause Court, from 
vvliich the power of appeal is limited. About one-third of the 
litigation of the province is decided under the Small Cause 
Court procedure. 

If these courts are to deal satisfactorily with the mass of 
business submitted to them, it is clear that method, prompti- 
tude and diligence are neces.sary. Method and promptitude 
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are not the leading characteristics of the Bengali mind : it is in 
this direction that we may expect to find defects in the Civil 
Couits. 

In 1898 the average time that elapsed between the institu- 
tion and the decision of a contested suit in the Mofussil Courts 
in Bengal was 128 days. In the case of uncontested suits 
the time was 61 days. But the way in which business was 
disposed of can best be seen by examining the figures for the 
different classes of suits. These are given in the following 
table of duration of suits, in days : — 



1 

Contested. 

Uncontested, 

For money and moveables ... j 

1 

40 

Rent suits 

141 

72 

i 

Title and other suits 

204 

no 


These figiues indicate sufficient ilclay in the disposal of 
work. But tlie litigant in Bengal is ncjt at the end of his 
troubles when he has got his suit decided in tiie court of 
original jurisdiction. Theic will probably be an appeal. An 
appeal takes sennetime to decide. The litigant will have to 
wait for a decision. 

179 days in a suit for money. 

157 M rent. 

227 yt 55 land. 

Thus the plaintiff in a contested title suit will have his case 
pending for 431 days bcfoie it is finally decided, without 
counting the time which elapses between the decision of the 
suit and the filing of the appeal, and of course without allow- 
< ing for the perilous joys of an appeal to the High Court. The 
case will be hanging over his head for 15 months. That is 
the average time, it is nothing exceptional for a case to last 
two or three years. 

Now these title suits are not suits between wealthy cor- 
porations, involving valuable properties : about lialf are valued 
at less than Rs. 50. By them are settled the ordinary dis- 
putes between villageis. If we were not all too accustomed 
to the law's delays, it would, perhaps, strike us as a scan- 
dal that, if two ryots have a dispute about the ownership 
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of a field, they cannot get the matter decided without their 
hanging about the law courts for fifteen months, or that it 
should take a landlord ten months to get a decree for rent 
from his r5»ot. Such prolongation of cases involves constant 
visits to the law courts, each visit being attended with ex- 
penses : adjournment succeeds adjournment ; the parties and 
their witnesses are Imirassed and bled, frequently until their 
resources are exhausted. Sixteen per cent, of the cases institu- 
ted are ctuTipromiscd, which means in most cases that the parties 
cannot afford to continue the contest, and so patch up some 
sort of arrangement to save themselves from total ruin. 

The people of Bengal arc mainly agriculturists. They are 
poor ; their disputes are mostly such as a man of common 
sense, visiting a village, could settle in an hour : our wonderful 
legal system intervenes, plunges the parties in litigation which 
is to last for years, and then wonders that its procedure is 
abused. 

Common sense refuses to believe that such delays in legal 
business are necessary. Wajit of firmness, want of method, 
want of organization may with certainty be assumed as the 
causes of this dilatorincss in the despatch of business. The 
question for decision in the ordinary petty civil suit is no 
more comi)!icatcd tha!i tluat in the ordinary criminal case: 
it is as easy to decide whetlicr A borrowed Rs. 10 from B as 
whether A stole Rs. 10 from B; but the Civil Courts take nine 
months to come to a decision wheic the criminal courts take 
one. 

There is another criterion of the work of the Civil Courts : 
in some distiicts rent suits are still tried in the revenue courts 
under Act X of 1859 : the procedure is a clumsy one : the 
officers who try the suits have a great amount of other work 
to d<^, and a Deputy Collector would always postpone a rent 
suit to take up a criminal case : yet in the revenue couits a 
contested rent suit pends 108 days against i6i in the Civil 
Courts, and a rent appeal 52 days against 157 in the Civil 
Courts, 

So much for the way in which the suitor with a just cause 
is treated. But, perhaps, if the good are not encouraged, the 
bad are at least actively discouraged. Far from it ; to one^ 
who knows the facts it is ludicrous to remember that section 209 
I. P. C. makes punishable with two years’ imprisonment the 
offence of dishonestly making a false claim in a Court of Jus- 
tice : that to fraudulently and collusively obtain a false decree 
for money or property is a criminaal offence : that to remove 
or conceal property to prevent its being taken in execution, or 
to make a false claim to such property with the same intent, 
are acts punishable under the I. P. C. Perjury and forgery a^d 
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disobedience to the court's process are of course penal offences. 
Yet, so far as action depends on the initiative of the Civil 
Courts, these provisions of the law are dead letters : if a man 
makes a false charge before the Criminal Courts, he runs every 
chance of being prosecuted under section 21 1 I. P. C. 
Section 209 is the corresponding section relating to the Civil 
Courts: few Magistrates have ever been called on to try a case 
under it. 

If such obvious defects exist in the wot king of the Civil 
Courts, and are due to want of proper organization and super- 
vision, we at once ask the question, Wlio is to blame 
Tiie answer is “ No one.” There is no one to be hanged, for 
there is no one responsible ; no head to the organization. 

The High Court is the body nominally respon>.ible for the 
working of the subordinate Civil Courts. In practice its 
powers of supervisun are limited. Tl^ere are two methods by 
which the head of a department may satisfy himself that his 
subordinates are working satisfactorily and exercise the re- 
quisite control over them. One method is to make them 
submit returns and statistics and to judge their work thereby. 
All experience shows that this method is fallacious. The 
returns, even if not fudged, ai’c deceptive, and also lead directly 
to bad woik. To take a case in point from the Civil Couits, 
it is desirable that a Mimsiff shoud decide suits with the least 
delay possible: accnidingly MunsiiYs submit returns showing 
the length of time that the cases on theii files have been 
pending. If any cases arc pending moic than six months, the 
Munsiff must explain the reason for th.c delay and may be 
reprimanded. He will accordingly try to complete his cases 
witln'n six months, but will consider that he has arrfe blanche 
to keep all cases pending up to five months. Thus the average 
duration of a contested suit under the regular procedure is a 
little over five months. 

Many other illustrations could be found of the fact tliat 
returns are mainly useful to direct the enquiries of an inspect- 
ing officer in the right diiection. Government in all otlier 
departments has learnt the lesson that the watch woid of 
good administration is “ inspect, inspect, inspect.” 
if The heads of all administrative departments spend much 
of their time in inspection : in many cases they have special 
assistants entirely employed on such work : in the case of the 
Criminal Courts the work of the Subordinate Magistrates is 
inspected weekly, monthly, and half-yearly by the Distiict 
Magistrate, and also by the Commissioner. When we turn 
to the Civil Courts we find that the case is different. This 
consensus of expert opinion is ignored ; there is no staff of 
inspecting office! s engaged in detecting the erring, inciting 
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the lazy, reproving the backward and instructing the ignorant 
officer. 

The District Judge is supposed to inspect his subordinate 
courts once a year : the supposition is little more than a pious 
wish : if tlie Judge choose to make his inspections but once 
in two years, no one will say him nay. If a District Magistrate 
did not inspect his offices in accordance with rules, he would 
soon find himself in water unpleasantly hot. 

If the Subordinate Courts are seldom inspected, there is no 
one at all to inspect the work of the District Judges, or to as- 
certain that woik throughout the Province is being conducted 
on uniform lines and see that lessons learnt in one place are 
laid to heart in another. 

The High Court as a whole cannot exercise the requisite 
control : most of its members lack the requisite knowledge 
of the woiking of Mofus^il Courts or of the needs of the 
people. So large a body is also unsuited for the task of 
supervising tlic df^tails of daily administration. In practice 
one of the Judges devotes his spare time to the work, and the 
routine of tlie department is the hands of a junior civilian 
who holds the appointment of Registrar. 

The task of the linglishman in India is to organize and 
control. The Civil Courts stand in as much need of organiza- 
tion and control as any other department. To suppose that, 
because a judicial officer should be left entirely unfettered 
in the exercise of his judicial discretion, he should also be free 
from all efficient control as to his method of doing work, is 
mere confu'jion of thought. The Subordinate Judges and 
Munsiffs of Bengal are a hardwoiking and conscientious body 
of men, hut they are not exempt fiom the failings of their 
races. If, unaided and unsiipervised, they conducted business 
with the vigour, common-sense and promptness demanded by 
English opinion, it would only remain to abolish the civil 
service and open the (Calcutta Houses of Parliament, 

Organized supervision is needed : a department of civil justice 
should be created with a head responsible for its working. 
Such an officer would be entirely subordinate to the High 
Court, perhaps a member of the court, but he would be res- 
ponsible to Government and in the eyes of the world for the 
woiking of the Civil Courts. He would have an adequate 
staff to assist him in the woik of inspection. It would be his 
business to introduce reforms in the interest of litigants. At 
present the only public opinion that is brought to bear on the 
methods of judicial work is the opinion of lawyers ; and the 
opinions of litigants about many matters are apt not to coin- 
cide. The lawyer, like the theologian, when removed from 
the control of public opinion, runs into the direst absurdities. 
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He will reRne and refine his legal procedure until it ceases 
to work and the ordinary business man is in despair. 

Why is it that the Civil Courts are in so chaotic a condition, 
as compared with other departments of Government ? Because 
they and they alone are not under the direct control of 
Government. The High Court has no funds at its disposal ; it 
has no staff at its disposal ; to a great extent it has not the 
knowledge requisite for the proper conduct of such work. 

The Executive Government is composed of officers who 
have had practical acquaintance with the working of various 
departments, and who, when their turn of power comes, are 
ready to remove defects of which they are personally cognizant. 
They know what standard to aim at and what it is possible 
to attain. 

There is no member of the Excutive Government who has 
personal acquaintance with the inner working of the Civil 
Courts or is specially interested in their efficiency ; there is no 
individual outside the Government on whom is laid the definite 
duty of maintaining that efficiency. 

The multiplicity of Government Reports and Resolutions 
which are published, often gives ground for a jeer ; but at any 
rate from them the public learns that the highest officers of 
Government are watching over the work of their subordinates, 
looking out for defects and applying remedies. 

There is no such wholesome publicity about the working 
of the Civil Courts. Government is not responsible for them, 
and the High Court does not take the public into its con- 
fidence. Nor, indeed, is there anything for the public to learn 
beyond masses of figures, which show work in a state of 
chaos and no attempt made at improvement. 

The case would be different if there were an officer whose 
reputation was bound up in the working of the Civil Courts, 
With an efficient staff, he would put pressure on the Munsiffs 
which would enable them to resist that constant opposing 
pressure of the pleaders in favour of delay to which they now 
succumb, there would result that life and movement which is 
the product of personal initiative. 

On the other hand, such an officer would be able to press 
vigorously on Government demands for increased aids to 
efficiency wliicli are now quietly shelved because there is no 
one in a position to enforce them. 

All such proposals as the present at once raise the question 
of cost. In the first place the Mofiissil Civil Courts yield a 
net revenue to Government of over 50 lakhs per annum : so long 
as the courts are worked at so large a profit, there is no 
excuse for sparing money in making them efficient. 

Tlicrc is, moreover; a method by which funds could be made 
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immediately available. There are 31 District Judges, the 
majority of whom are civilians on large pay. These officers 
also exercise the powers of Sessions Judges, in which capacity 
it is reasonable to employ them : as Civil Courts they are 
anomalies. 

The District Judge on Rs. 2,000 a month hears appeals from 
the decisions of Munsiffs : in this respect he exercises con- 
current jurisdiction with Subordinate Judges on one-third of the 
pay. More than half such appeals arc heard by Subordinate 
Judges; so it must be presumed that they do the work efficiently ; 
if so, it is sheer waste of money to employ the more highly- 
paid officer. 

The District Judge exercises exclusive jurisdiction in pro- 
bate and insolvency cases. There is no reason for thi*-', beyond 
a thoughtless following of tradition : the questions for decision 
are not so complicated as many which are disposed of by 
Subordinate Judges; work under the Guardians and Wards 
Act, now performed by the District Judge, is work which it is 
peculiarly desirable should be done by natives of the country. 
The only judicial work done by the District Judge which is 
not, or could not, be equally well done by the present Subor- 
dinate Judges is the hearing of certain appeals. If a Subor- 
dinate Judge decides a suit valued at Rs. 5,000, the appeal lies 
to the High Court and is heard by two Judges whose abilities 
are measured by salaries of Rs. 4,000 a month : if the suit 
was valued at Rs. 5,000, the appeal lies to the District Judge, 
who is only worth Rs. 2,000 a month. This is in itself anoma- 
lous, and it is not worth while to retain the present class of Dis- 
trict Judges merely to perpetuate the anomaly. Why should 
District Judges be civilians ? It is necessary to bring English- 
men from England and pay them high salaries either to secure 
men with special knowledge which is not possessed by natives 
of India, e,g.^ engineers or doctors ; or to secure men with 
powers of organization and a love for western methods which 
wc do not expect in the East. Do either of these reasons 
apply in the case of Civilian Judges? Far from the Civilian 
Judge having a special knwowledge of law, he is the only 
member of the legal hierarchy, from the Chief Justices of Bengal 
to the youngest officiating Munsiff, who is entirely ignorant of 
civil law and procedure. The civilian spends his first ten 
years of service in converting himself into an efficient ad- 
ministrator : when he is thereupon pitched into the office 
of District Judge there is no guarantee that he has ever in 
the course of his life seen the inside of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, But it may be said that he will at least bring a 
vigorous common sense to bear on his work, which will be 
wholesome. Far from it : he has small opportunity to do so. 
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The Sessions Judge tries personally all the most important 
criminal cases in the district : it may well be wortli while 
to employ a highly-paid European officer for this. The district 
Judge does not try himself the most important civil suits ; so 
that his special qualifications have no scope in this direction. 
More, our system of civil justice, with its license of appeal, 
is remarkably homogeneous. There is no place for vigorous, 
but uninstructed, common sense between a legally-minded 
High Court and the body of Mnnsiffs whose thoughts are 
bounded by a Law Report. The High Court, which keeps its 
appeals pending over a year and then decides them on some 
-delicate point of law, necessarily sets its impress on all the 
Subordinate Courts. No one has ever contended that a sturdy 
common sense is the distinguishing note of the Calcutta High 
Court. 

At this time of day it is unreasonable to appoint, as Judges 
immediately subordinate to such a court, officers who have 
merely shown ability in improving their district roads or 
stirring up lazy municipalities, or even who have shown want 
of ability in such work. 

The 31 District and Sessions Judges of the Province are 
employed almost equally on their criminal and their civil 
work: if they were relieved of the latter, 15 senior civilians 
would be at once set free for general executive work and the 
pay of five of them would man the District Civil Courts. 
We should see fewer young civilians of four and five years' 
standing placed in charge of districts, and three or four officers 
could at once be spared to set the work of the Civil Courts 
going at a more business-like pace Htid in a more business- 
like manner. 

The question of the class from which District Judges should 
be drawn, of the point in the legal system at which criminal 
and civil powers should be united in the same officer, is, 
however, a subordinate one. The necessity of rendering civil 
justice more cheap, more prompt, and less harassing, is urgent : 
such a reform would not be a showy one ; but scarcely any 
reform would do more to remove vexations from the common 
life of the common people. 


C. H. Bompas. 



Art. IV.— a RETURNED EMPTY. 

{Gleanings Jrom the Field of Memory'). 

Chapter 1. 

Curae leves hqimntur ; ingentts sihnt. ** Petty cares babt> 1 e ; heavy car« is mute 
[Any one who happened to read the Recollections published some time back 
under the title *' A Servant of John Company may, perhaps, bear in mind that 
they broke off with the wiiter s departure from Calcutta. The following pages 
oflftr an account of some of his subsequent experiences.] 

T he steam-ve.ssel on which I embarked with my family in 
October, 1882, was of considerable size ; belonging to 
the City Line/* owned by a Glasgow firm and primarily de- 
signed for cargo. But she had a small passenger accommoda- 
tion forward of the engine-room and exquisitely clean ; each 
person having a commodious private room opening on to a 
well-appointed central saloon. 

My Diary may be now drawn upon for a few nf>tes, 

Kalpi, Wednesday, October 25th. — Raised anclior 7 A,M., 
and soon got into open water. Remembrance of the first 
sight of these low wooded shores just 35 years ago ; a mere 
episode, and how unprofitable ! 

Pilot went on board his brig about 2 r M. bearing our last 
letters ; and soon after we were in the blue ocean ! Tis better 
to have lived and lost than never to have lived at all . • . , 

The Captain, a thick-set Scottish mariner, is courteous- 
even to the point of flattery ; knew all about one, I daresay ; 
but only brings the best side fiirward. The vessel is rated, 
one is told, at 2,800 tons for Canal dues, but her actual cargo 
at this moment is said to be 5,000 tons. Here is a nautical 
problem that enquiry does not altogether solve ; she is built 
of iron and her zveighi is 3^500 tons. The freight is carried 
at 5^:. a ton — a dead loss undergone for purposes of com- 
petition. She steams 12 knots an hour ; but sets her trysails 
this evening to try and do a little more. 

Saturday, 28///, off Madras . — Lost a valuable gold watch by 
leaving it in the bath-room. Tried school for the elder 
children, but they pleaded mal-de-mer and threw it up. Went 
early to bed and overheard Captain on deck above ask : Does 
he say nothing about his watch ? " 

Sunday, — Up early and strolled into Captain's cabin, where 
my watch lay upon the table : said quietly ; — “ Wind that 
watch up every morning, please." He handed the article to 
me with the observation that she had stopped.” We sailed 
and steamed along the Southern side of the island and sig- 
nalled "Galle about noon : hoping that no sabbatical scruples 
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would hinder the Gallese from telegraphing the matter home, 
so that friends in London would know before breakfast that 
we had passed during Church-time. A nut for Lord Dun- 
dreary! Our not landing was a source of gratification to, those 
who remembered former visits and vain expenditure on sham 
jewels. In the evening had a cigar with the skipper, who spun 
tremendous yarns. 

Tuesday 315^ October. — A lovely day, ship doing short 
time ascribed to engines priming.*' Were we all wise we 
should not repine at a little delay of this kind since life has 
not one day of peace too many. 

Saturday ^ih November , — Passed South of Socotra ; then 
-*‘the Brothers,*' two apparently volcanic piles. Towards even- 
ing Abd-ul-Kiiri about 20 miles long and 1,000 feet high. 

Monday . — Passed Aden 11-30 A. M, — After entering Red 
Sea wind fell dead aft, and we felt the heat. 

Wednesday . — Lost what the seamen called our fair wind, 
and after a short calm encountered a fresh northerly breeze. 
Passed a man-of-war and dipped our ens'n, meeting a cour- 
teous reply. 

Thursday . — Thought of Moses as we glided passed the 
Sinai Peninsula : if any display such as his were to occur 
now, the New York Herald would send out a special com- 
missioner, and it would be reproduced at the Crystal Palace. 

Friday^ loth November . — Woke at 4 A. M. by engine stopping. 
Beautiful dawn in Suez harbour ; — 

Sirius is set : no sound is on the sea 
Where late the ship’s Kreen fire was backward rolled ; 

But see the comet’s beard of spreading; gold. 

Is tangled in the swarming rioiades , 

Yon shore, from whence we catch the landward breeze. 

Is Egypt, where the monuments were old 
When Joseph to the Ishmaelite was sohl : 

Before Rome rose, she fell ; her king's decrees, 

Her arts of peace and armaments of war, 

Her laws, her hopes of Immortality, 

Sunk in the sand to-day, can scarce suffice 
To give our Island autumn exercise ; 

Our Island that has all she had of yore, 

And what she is will some day surely be. 

^SundaVt \2th November . — After the horrible flatness of the 
canal, with its buoys, stations, and pleasant break of greenery 
at Ismailia, we reached Port Said, a slummy little Venice. 
Testimony to the power of commerce, that any kind of town 
should be erected on what was no more than a spit of sand, 
barely large enough to hold a lighthouse, twenty years ago. 

Went ashore with the Captain, who took us to 
his Agents, where we passed a couple of hours with M. Savin, 
the local Director, an agreeable Frenchman, who showed the 
skin of a fine lion that he had lately shot. 
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Thursday. — Sighted Malta in the morning. After midday 
dinner all went on deck to see the ship glide in among the 
numerous lights of Valetta harbour and town. Went ashore 
about 8, and to the large and comfortable Opera House — 
orchestra-stalls 3 shillings. The piece was called lone/' 
founded on Bulvver’s ‘‘ Last days of Pompeii/’ pretty well 
rendered, but somewhat noisy. Military officers Hnfantry 
and Gunners) in uniform ; also some from German and Yankee 
ships in harbour. Supper at the Grau Caffb^ and back on 
board, where coaling was going on with much vigour. 

And so on, through squalls and falling temperature, past 
the coasts of Tunis and Algeria, now restored to Latin civili- 
zation ; past the gaidant Lion of Gibraltar, and the historic 
shores of Trafalgar and Cadiz; sighting Lisbon and Cape 
Roca ; and once more into the boundless waters, with the 
long wave rolled in from Labrador and all the cold racket 
of the Bay of Biscay ; till we sighted Start Point on the 25th, 
and proceeded up the channel. Next day we turned the 
North Foreland, passed up the river, and reached the Docks 
about 4 P.M. 

And then, a few weeks having been spent in looking up 
friends and making preliminary arrangements, we settled 
down before the end of December in a temporary abode at 
Ealing, near to town for business, yet affording the means of 
sleeping in fresh air. The place was, even then, large and 
populous, with one or two old houses — of which the best 
were occupied by the Right Hon. S. Walpole and his rela- 
tives, the daughters of Mr. Perceval, the Minister shot in 
the House of Commons so far back as 1812. Our experiences 
of England were not at first encouraging ; trouble with trades- 
people and landlords, one could stand ; but the outrageous 
behaviour of nurses and cooks often made us think with 
tender regret of the swindling old Khansaman and story- 
telling Aya whom we had so often cursed in India. 

Nevertheless, whatever drawbacks may have attended the 
attempt to establish one’s encampment on the metropolitan 
outskirts, it had at least one very considerable compensation. 
For some years past one had been a member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and of the Athenaeum Club ; and in these retreats 
one could escape from the suburban Philistine and meet the 
true aristocracy of England, the wise and learned men who 
gave one constant opportunities of looking up — the mgst 
agreeable and profitable of all attitudes. Only to mention a 
few who have since departed, there were James Ferguson, 
the architectural critic; Vaux, the accomplished Secretary; 
Matthew Arnold; Thomas Huxley; Sir H. S. Maine; Sir 
Louis Malet ; Sir James Stephen ; Lord Bowen ; Henry Reeve ; 
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Lord Monkswcll (ist); Lord Lytton, and old Richmond, R. A., 
and the artists Calderon and Du Manner, all of whom it was 
once a pleasure and a privilege to meet ; as well as many 
who are still happily on this side of Charon*s Ferry. 

London life I found much altered from what I remembered 
it at the commencement of the Victorian era, when the ideal of 
one's ambition was to form one of the persons who — with 
scant social acknowledgment — were to be directors of human 
opinion. The traditions of Grub Street, or what it was 
the fashion to call Bohemia,*' were then still operative. 
Maginn was gone : but Mahony, Thackeray, and other less 
famous men, remembered him and his attitude of careless 
omniscience and schoolboy scuirility. Tlie period of coffee- 
houses and sponging houses was waning, with its atmos- 
phere of drink, debt, and duelling ; but there still clung 
to the literary calling a kind of Fra Diavolo romance which 
had a strong fascination for a certain class of youthful minds. 
Now, after thirty- five years of peaceful prosperity, one 
found the man of letters transplanted and transformed. Giub 
Street was improved off the face of the eaith; the editor, 
even the contributor, had become a power in the State, driving 
to his club in his own carriage, and quaffing champagne at 
the dinner tables of Dukes. 

Obviously, this was a career completely closed to the 
Returned Empty. Ilis only prospect was to look on from the 
outside, and observe, where he could no longer hope to par- 
ticipate. One’s youthful ideal had proved false — youthful ideals 
mostly do. It was now to be seen whether the new position — 
that of an undistinguished onlooker — would be more Luitful. 
Without further explanation a few scraps from the Diary for 
1883 may be now permitted. Private matter is excluded ; 
but I will just note — for the information of others in like 
circumstances — that a great deal of time, temper, and money, 
was wasted in trying to find quarters for a large family at a 
low rental. 

A very few words, however, may be convenient as to the 
conditions of public life in 1883. In the previous December 
some important events had occurred, and some important 
nien had passed away on the last day of the month. Ldon 
Gambetta died, from a mysterious wound, at Ville d'Avray, 
near Paris ; and if no equally distinguished Briton had dis- 
appeared during the period, yet the decease of Archbishop 
Tait, and of Antony Trollope, made a blank in the ranks of 
Englishmen. On the ist a new set of procedure rules was 
agreed to by the House of Commons ; on the 4th the Queen 
opened the new Law Courts, on which occasion I was presertt 
accompanied by the late Mr. Justice Spankie. The sight was 
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impressive, a crowd of barristers bein^ present in their forensic 
costume, the Queen's Counsel in full bottom perukes ; as her 
Majesty entered, a sunbeam pierced the wintry sky and crossed 
the Gothic Hall ; and the g^racious Lady proceeded to her 
dais^ whence she delivered a short caddress in her clear, sweet, 
voice, supported on cither side by Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
William Harcourt in their glistening^ robes of office 

In the following February an enquiry was held at Dublin into 
the circumstances of the Phoenix Park murders', and the dis- 
covery was made that the p'enian Society included an inner ring 
of criminals associated for tiic assassination of public servants ; 
James Carey, a Dublin Town councillor, who had been privy 
to the murders, being among the Approvers. The Parliament-* 
ary Session was almost entirely absorbed in two subjects, 
Irisli disaffection and Mr. Bradlaiigh’s endeavours to force his 
way into the House, culminating in a riotems meeting in 
Trafilgar Square, and an action at law in vvliich the free-think- 
ing M.P. was sentenced to a fine of on the 30th of 

June. Unusual attention was drawn to India by the agitation 
arising out of the proposed alteration of the law of Criminal 
-Procedure, oddly riesigmated “ the Ilbcrt l^ill,"’ after the Logisla^ 
tive Member of Council who had drafted the moasnre in the 
ordinary routine of his duties. On 27th June I..ord Salisbury 
made a speech, to whicli he now, probably, hardly cares to 
look back ; Mr, Chamberlain's programme was, l)c said, pure 
Jacobinism ; and it was, to his lordship, a source of wonder 
that Mr. Charniu^rlain was allowed a scat in the ministry 
(Mr. Chamberlaiii being President f)f the Board of Trade 
under Gladstone). On tlie 29th Sir W. Ilarcoint, for his part, 
expressed warm appreciation of Lord Rose})cry. Such arc the 
vicissitudes of opinion in high placc'^. In July Care)’', the 
Dublin approver, was assassinated at Port Klizriboth by one 
O’Donnell, doubtless an agent of F’cni.m vengeance.* In the 
following month four Irisluneu were sentenced to penal seivi- 
tude for life on a charge of conspiring to dcstioy public 
buildings — a new gunpowder plot with the improved resoufces 
of mociern scieiice. On the 6ih i^ectinbcr Lortl Ripon 
announced in Council that the Ilbert Bill '' had been approved 
by the Home Government with inodificriiious restricting juris- ^ 
diction to District Magistrates and Session Judges, who would 
be ex-ofjicto Justices of the Peace. Those were some of the 
salient features of the year in whicli were recoidcd the notes 
from which I proceed to make a few extracts. 

Monday j 22nd January iSSj , — Ra liter li.od day in Town ; 
lunch at Athenaeum with Mat. Arnold : thence to tlic rooms of 
the Asiatic Society, in Albemarle Street: met Dr. R. N, Cust, 

♦ O'Donnell was hanged at Newgate on 27di Docciiibc'^ 

VOL. CXI.] 
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Vaux, and* Terrien dc la Couperie. After dinner went by 
special invitation to R. Inst, of British Architects to join in 
discussion on paper by old Will. Simpson about Himalayan 
Architecture, which he thinks taken from wooden huts. Lord 
Stanley, of Alderley : Col. II. Yule ; General Maclagan, all 
speaking. 

Tuesday y ^oih . — Indian mail in. A. indignant at my C.I.D-., 

but I am not responsible, never having asked- - or even wished 
for — such a thing. I have no doubt Lord K. meant it kindly. 

Thursday^ lyth February , — Parliament opened by Com- 
mission. Tried to get through crowd ; at last arrived in Broad 
Sanctuary by way of the Embatikmcnt ; crowd very dense, 
but got through by S. IMargarct’s to the Pecr.*^’ entrance, and 
got into the Lord's lobby: here P. came to me and took me 
in. Debate on the address and funin^ spectacle of old men in 
robes, taking off and replacing cocked bats that did not fit. 

Monday^ igtJi , — Called on Mr. Ely at University College to 
obtain information about vacancy as Prof, of Indian Law and 
History; kind promise of suppoit from Lord N. 

Thursday^ 8th Il/arch . — More promises of support at Gower 
Street* 

Saturday^ loth , — Friendly letter from T. offering introduction 
to Lord R. A member of the family went to town at 4-50, 
protesting to the last against the inaccuracy of a Railway 
porter who assured her that the train would not slait till ten 
minutes to five. 

Friday,^ 22nd , — Called on Major A. at Bedford Park, a very 
remarkable place ; with dense masses of Queen Anne houses 
(detached) of red brick-woik ; artificiality trying to look simple ; 
no shops, one inn, a club, stores, school of art, and a nightmare 
church calculated to make orthodoxy intolerable — if anything 
could. 

Saturday,, 23rd , — Interesting conversation with at the 

Athencenm. He said that Max Miillcr made Indian Aryans 
and their institutions too piimitive. In modern matters English 
Society hastening to disintegration : Chamberlain practically 
a Tory ; Conservatism idle in itself, as health in social organism 
must demand change ; but it might be useful to slacken down- 
^hill speed, like a brake. 

Tuesday — Finished Mallock’s'*’ Social Equality," a book 
that may be applicable to Anarchists, but is no refutation of 
Liberals ; he shows — what is pretty obvious — that a graded 
society is favourable to ambition, and so to progress. But 
what Liberals appear to insist on is that the minority of persons 
naturally privileged — born with silver or gold spoons in their 

*** The attempt failed, owing — I was lold-^to one’s not having been 
called to the Bar 
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mouths— ought not to be further endowed with advantages 
otlicr than what fortune has already given them. It is not 
social but political inequality that is the blot of the old sort 
of European societies — founded mostly on conquest. 

Ffhiay, 6 lh Apt'tl—To Society of Arts about lecturing. 

Tuesday, lOtJi , — To a meeting at Grosvenor House to see a 
testimonial presented to Ernest Hart. I did not quite know 
why ; but was glad to see a number of distinguished folks, and 
still more to make acquaintance with the Duke's small but 
beautiful collection of pictures, among them Gainsborough's 
famous Blue Boy " and one of the three copies of Reynolds* 

Mrs. Sidtlons.’* When I say “copy," I would not imply that 
the one at Grosvenor fltnise is not an original, but only that 
there is another at Dulwich and a third somewhere else, while 
Sir Joshua's “ Note book" only' mentions the painting of one^ 
for which he records that he was paid 700 guineas. I asked 
Ricimiond, the oldest of extant Academicians, to tell me which 
he thought tlic original ; he was born in 1809 and might have 
heard authentic traditions. He would not, however, under- 
take to say which of the three was original ; adding — “you 
see wc don’t paint any^ of our pictures ; we only^ sketch them 
in, and then make them over to our pupils : when they' think 
the work finished, wc take it into our studios and play with 
it, and put in what we call ‘ artistic merit.'" I knew that 
this was dotic by' ‘^culplor^?, iiaving seen mason-looking men in 
paper ca[)s chiselling in Gibson's atelier at Rome : but did 
not know that similar pioccdurc was usual in painting. 

Friday^ 27///. — To House of Commons ; Gladstone made a 
gieat speech on tlie Afliimation Bill I do not Iiesitate to 
say' that the specific form of irreligion with which, in the 
e<lucatcd society' of tin's country', y'ou have deal . , . is not 
blank Atheism ; that is a rue opinion and seldom met with : 
but . . . those forms of thouglit which hold that whatever is 
bey'ond the visible scene, whatever is beyond the short span 
of life, you know— -and can know-nothing about: it is a 
visionary^ and boi.tlcss undertaking to try' to establish relations 
with it.” Of course this, if true, is a description of Epicurus, 
In's school, and takes us hack to the days of Lucretius. One^ 
doubts if our modern .Agnostics go quite so far [G. O. M. not 
in touch with contemporary^ opinions.] 

Saturday^ 12th May. — At Lady W.’s, Met Genevieve Ward 
and Mathilde Blind. A note from Lord N. about a club he is 
instituting for the excellent purpose of enabling those interest- 
ed in India to meet natives of that country visiting England.* 

* This Club ulinn.uely failed ; .ami the premises are now in the occupa- 
tion of a publishing tirm." ll was known 10 the profane as “ the Black 
Hole of Calcutta." 
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Friday, — To Exeter Hall, where I met Lord Stanley and 
made final arrangements for my Lecture, at which he was to 
be Chaiiman. The Hall well filled, and lecture well received : 
the report in the papers saying that I showed that Lord 
Ripon*s project Ilbert Bill”) had been premature and had 
raised up an amount of class antagonism tliat could not but 
be highly prejudicial. Discussion ensued (cheers were given 
to the pro-native sentiments). 

Monday,, 21st, — Went to N. Club by invitation to see 
the Prince of Wales declare it open : ” a number of Anglo- 
Indian celebrities and a few Indians. Dinner of R. A. Society 
at St. James's Hall, Sir Barlle Frere in the Chair very bland. 

Wednesday^ 2 $rd — Went with Mr. C. J. — to see the famous 
Chiswick House, now in the occupation of Lord Bute, who was 
not there, but had most kindly arranged fin* our reception. It 
is a fine villa, said to have been built by Inigo Jones from a 
design by Palladio ; standing in 25 acres of gnaind, with 
superb hot-houses, 100 yaids in length. In front some fine 
cedars, dating from the Revolution, sweep \hc gieen velvet of 
the lawn with dark branches. The ground-floor only meant 
for use in very hot weather : an external staircase leads to 
the principal suite which is magnificently furnished and hung 
with rare pictuics, including Vandykes, Tenier^ a fine Rubens, 
and two good Tintorcts, We were shown the bed-ioom in which 
George Canning died It seemed strange to find such a .scf'iic 
of rural beauty within five miles of Chaiing Cross, and to see a 
Iicron rise out of tlie sedges as his ancestors may have 
done before tlie beginning of Jijstoiy. 

Saturday, 2 (blh, — T‘^ Lady F.’s wlicre they had a dress- 
rchearsal of a spectacle from Homer, called ‘‘Tlie Talc of Troy.” 
— the Greek vci se.s being spouted by a tioop of Girton girls, led 
by Brandram and ?vlrs, Beoibohin Tree; with an accompaniment 
of curious pentatonic mu.-jic by Messrs Otto Gohl.scliinidt, 
M. Lawson, W. Parratt and Professor W. H. Monk. The inise- 
en-sevne was under the capable liandsof Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., 
Messrs. Watts, Poyntcr (R, A. S.) and others. Several 
very lovely ladies took pait: among whom one recognised 
Mrs. Trevor Plowden, Mr-. George Batten, and Miss Laura 
Craigie-Halkett. 

Monday, 2 %th — Dijied, with General N., at Willis’s Rooms, 
being the anniversary of the Geograpliical Society, whereof 
my host is a Fellow. Lord Lansdowne spoke ; Huxley was in 
the Chair. Some other (rather dull) speeches, of which it 
struck us that Huxley made the best. 

Friday^ istjune. To Exeter Hall, to hear a paper by Miss 
Nightingale on The Ryots of India.'' Discussion followed, 
in which 1 took part, along with Lord S., Sir G. Campbell and 
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others — more or less experts. Lunch at Northbrook Club 
with Yule, Sir G. Bird wood and F. 

Saturday^ 2/^^. — Took E. to matinee at Vaudeville Theatre : 
met. C.B,, who said he hated to sec plays in the daytime, but — 
being himself an Actor — had no other chance. The piece was 
the immortal “ Rivals,” in whici) in youth I had often acted. 
Mrs. Stirling an excellent “ Malaprop ; ” and I thought Farren's 
Absolute ” better than his father s, equally graceful and 

more vigorous. Thence to Lady W.’s Reception ; where 

was not wholly pleased. 

Thursday^ 7///.— Tin's afternoon saw a sight I should not have 
expected in this highly policed land. A youth galloped down 
tlic lane by my study-window ; leaped his horse over the gate* 
at the end, flung himself off and disappeared : presently follow- 
ed a mounted Constable in pursuit, who got the horse, but not 
the lidcr, who — it was said — had stolen the animal and ridden 
it over in broad midsummer dayl'ght from Hounslow. 

Thursday^ 14///. — To tlie Olympic with E. and A. The 
piece, called in Englisii ‘H ho Oueen’s Favourite^' — was an adapt- 
ation of Scribe’s (Jii Verte d’eau,” and very well played by 
Miss G. War i and Mr. W. 11. Vernon. A daughtcrof old Buck- 
stone’s made a pretty Abigail^ and a minor part was taken by 
Miss Achiirch> As iii-.tory the play is staik nought ; but 
Miss Genevieve put her culture and her fire into the pait of the 
Dnciiess. I visited her behind the scenes with the compliments 
of our pauy ai-d was intioduccd into tlic Grccn-rc'.om. 

F>hhiy, \^iJl — To [-evee at St, James's, held by Piincc on 
behalf of his loyal mother. Bcctealcr.s interesting as suivivals, 
Gcntlcmcn-at-aiins rather rococo in ancient-modern dress. 
A great crowil m'* Cifficors, some of whom one knew. Present- 
ed b)/ Loid N. tlh 1^- IP suppoited by Duke of Cambridge.] 
j\I()nday^ lS/4.~Spoiil an hour and a half at the R. A. 
Exhibiiioh, making notes in Catalogue for futuic use. To R 
A, S. witii Colonel G., to read paper — Can India be made in- 
leiesting ? ’* Discussion by Dr. Lcitner, Colonel Kcatinge, 
Jas. Fergusson and Mr. Cedborne Baber.-f- 

Wednesday^ 20t/L — Talk with Sir L. M.at Club : he is always 
full of information and anecdote. Called on Vaux in the 
afternoon and went to Grosvenor Gallery to see pictures oy 
Degas, Manet, and others of the French impressionist ” 
school : it stiuck one that they would not do. 

Tuesday^ 2^ih July. — To Twickenham with E. S. P., an old 
brother-officer and a man of culture, to see the contents of 
Strawberry Hill. The former sale (April 1842) had dispersed 

* Janet Achuich Ward, since 7 h . to Mr. C. Chaiiington, and well known 
as the interpreter of Ibsen's female characters, 
t Orientalist, since dead. 
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much of tlie old collection of H. Walpole ; but some still 
remaineil, including an alleged Gian Bellini, some fair historical 
portraits, and the marvellous group of three ladies by Sir 
Joshua which was long since insured for £ io,ooo. The rooms 
in the old part of the house are too low ; but the more modem 
rooms very good. There was some very pretty china, with 
very quaint furniture, Tlie grounds were not open. It was 
interesting to see the last of a fomoiis home."^ 

Wed’fiesdayj 29/// August. — E. and I went to lunch with 
Archdeacon Chectham at the ‘‘ Old College, Dulwicli. [Of 
course this is the real “ College of God’s Gift, ” founded by 
Alleyne, temp^ Jacob. I. ; the other is a mere school, misnamed 

College, '' according to the loose magniloquence of our day.] 
It is a fine old building, and the Wardens rooms look out upon 
a still and sheltered garden. We enjoyed the picture-gallery, 
with many fine works from Teniers to Rcynr)lds, so strangely 
brought together by Desenfans and Bourgeois. Amongst 
them is the replica of Sir Joshua’s Mrs. Siddons referred to 
in mention of the Duke of Westminster’s collection above, *f- 
(lOlh April), 

Monday^ 22 ud October . — Read paper on The Taj at Agra 
before the Royal Institute of British Architects. [The Secretary 
was good enough to say that my writings on the subject weic 

of more value than you perhaps iinagiue.’’ lie considered 
me to have solved the problem of “ the real authorship of the 
designs for the Taj.*'] 

Thursday., 22nd Noi'cmbtr , — Singular inquest on an Afghan 
residing in Montagu- Place. Mis name was Ismail Khan, and 
he had passed as a Surgeon and also as a Physician, but liad 
failed in obtaining employment. Me took piussic acid, record- 
ing Ins conviction that tlie act was a sane ” one, and be- 
queathing his body to the London University Hospital for 
scientific uses. 

Saturday, 2 \th , — Reading autobiography of Sir A. Alison, 
the historian. Evidently a courageous, indefatigable man ; 
whose narrowness gives liis reader an occasional start. He 
tells us, in so many words, that Providence co-operated in his 
History of Modern Europe by arranging the incidents in an 
instructive sequence. It is significant of the want of reflec- 
tive power, too, that, after persistently arguing that Free Trade 

* Inherited by Lady Waldegrave, daugliter of the famous singer, 
Braham : married {fin sccondcs noces) Lord Carlingfosd, who sold the 
property after her demise. 

■j" These paintings were originally acquired under commission from 
Stanislaus Lesezynski, King of Poland ; but, that somewhat theatric 
sovereign having lost his throne and civil list, the pictures were not sent 
, to him ; and, after long lying neglected in a private house in London, were 
bequeathed to Dulwich by Sir F. Bourgeois. 
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had set on foot the ruin of the country, he says — towards the 
end of his book — that the condition of the nation is still pros- 
perous and that commerce and manufacturing industry are 
immensely increasing. Also that London with its poor and 
crowded population was kept in order by unarmed policemen. 
Not exactly signs of ruin surely, nor did they then cease. 
Between the lime when he wrote and the year i88i — a period 
of ten years — the Savings’ Bank deposits had increased from 41 
to 77 millions, and the Income-Tax returns from 434 millions to 
57 t! 5 , while the National Debt had decreased by more than 
30 millions, Convictions of criminals were lower, as also the 
percentage of paupciism. 

Monday^ 24th Dcconbcr , — In the evening S. C. took me to * 
a subterranean cavein opposite the Aquarium, where a man 
with dislocated aspirates read some vulgar [>oIitics to a staff 
of shorthand reporters out of woik, and a boy sang sweetly. 

The year ended in a new house ; and its exi)ericnccs were 
recorded in the subjoined doggrcl : - 

Ah ! London, dcir London ! whai j '.y to re;^'lin 
The strticts and the puks thaf we loved so in youth, 

And loved they ate ihoti-h the wmd and the ram 
Take ute chaini fioiu the scenes it ih<-y add to their truth. 

Plow often, when parched by n trouicnl snn, 

For a cliill or a siiower one hungoied and prayed, 

And now, when our exile is over ancl (ionc, 

One is wrong to complain of the damp and the shade. 

It is true that the life is both irksome and ffray, 

And the sky of our foitunc is oftentimes (laik; 

That Honc‘=:ta woiks kerchiefs at nine p.mce a day 
While her sisiei Anonyma rides in the Paik. 

If a house in the suburbs is all you m.aintain, 

Tiic rent will be high though the site may be low, 

And they'll offer a Dado instead of a drain, 

With facsimile tenements ending the row. 

Then the neighbours will stare at you all the first year, 

As if wondering * Who can this pick-pocket be ?’ 

In the second some cards at your door may appear, 

And the clergyman ask you to five o'clock tea. 

Yet you live-while life lasts — in your own motherland, 

Whose sons may he rough, but are tiiuliful and brave, 

And — whatever their conduct — you quite understand 
If she grudge you a home she wul grant you a grave I 
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Chapter II. 

(1884.) 

Foi’ the greater part of this year we remained at Ealing, 
interested spectators of a drama very new to our experience, 
London had many shocks during the earlier months, shocks of 
which some were physical as well as moral ; the playful 
Fenians pursued their dynamitic diversions ; the Russians 
made moves in Central Asia which gave us fits of what the 
Duke of Argyll called Mervousness ; the despatch of Chinese 
Gordon on a mission to withdraw the Egyptian garrisons from 
the Sudan led to anxiety and expense which seemed to have 
no promi-e of advantage ; a small rebellion had to be dealt 
• with in Britisli America, ct included by the incident — so rare in 
modern times — of a rebel lo.ider dying on the scaffold : Gladstone 
and his then followers felt tlie recoil of the Sudan disasters in 
spite of a spirited little cainpaign on the Red Sea litoral. The 
veteran parliamcntarj/ hand did iu)t, indeed, shake, ostensibly, 
and the fiery cioss bcgaji to wave in Midlothian ; but some of 
the other Ministers gave signs of weariness or weakened 
allegiance, while one or two announce^! views borticring on 
socialism. The cold sinister inllaencc of the Irish conspirators 
was woiking half unseen. 

Amid all these distractions private life had to go on as best 
it could : all sorts of effoLts had to be made for the establishment 
of a footing in the vvoiM ; one did a little journalism for Indian 
papers, and for the Academw The intervals were used in the 
preparation of a History of Indian ^loslcm dynasties, afterwards 
published by W. H. Allen cS: Co. 

Monday y January I . — Finished Ilishop Wilbcrforcc’s Lifc^ 
a not very skilful or amiable book, yet yielding a clear picture. 
The man was a somewhat worldy-iiiindcLl and — under a bland 
exterior — a pugnacious Priest, with extreme views as to the 
need and power of Dogma. Cut there was a tliickcr stratum 
of sincciity in his cliaracter than wliat was inferred from 
superficial .symptoms*. His chief defect was, perhaps, a failure 
to realise the principle of evolution — changes in the orgam\m 
in response to changes in surroundings. So he went on offer- 
ing stones from the Past to a time tliat demanded not only 
tWe bread of life but aI.so the fruit of the Hcsperidcs. But it 
was an acute and able personality. I Iieard him preach, in 
1862, and was somehow reminded of Spurgeon, 

Wednesday y 2jrd — Official forecast of weather : “ Wind 

North-West, changeable, colder.’' Actual facts : Wind Soutli- 
West, very high, rain all day; warmc.st day since winter began, 

Thursday^ 24th. — Read *s new novel : much observation 

and invention ; style full of his pleasant mannerism ; a stren- 
uous attempt to make fun out of chec-chee talk and doings, 
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which is perhaps the main novelty. Some of the characters 
have a curious habit of being reminded of quotations from 
English or foreign poets in critical moments of life, which 
seems a false generalisation, since the number of people who 
do such things is too small to constitute a type. 

Gordon leaves London to go to the Sudan : British Goyern- 
ment having ordered all the Egyptian garrisons to be with- 
drawn, which is resented by the Egyptian Government, all 
whose members resign. 

Monday, 28th . — Called on the W. s. No one in save the 
Papist daughter, with whom an interesting talk. There is 
something very pathetic in any human effort to transmute 
evil into good, and hammer the pure metal out of the stub- 
born ore of Destiny. Does it not seem as if Nature re-* 
presented an ore — a raw material, neither hostile nor friendly, 
but fundamentally indifferent and even "amenable to skilful 
handling? For efforts of this kind a highly organised theosophy 
like that of Rome is a most effectual implement for those who 
can accept it. Returned to find the plumber at work; he 
too — were he but in earnest — is grappling with Destiny ; but 
an Indian Bungalow that needs no drainage is a simpler 
thing. 

Thursday f iisL — A kind letter from Lady C. in Ireland, who 
has evidently overcome some sort of crisis. We shall be 
very glad to see you. . . We thought it better not to 

leave home at present, as some of the party declared that if 
they went away tliey would never return, after the sad events 
that have occurred here. But all arc beginning to get over the 
shock ; and by tlic time you come we shall be having a new 
. , , and all be bright again.’^ 

Saturday^ Lrhrnary, jhcL — A familiar figure gone from the 
Athenroum, in Abraham Hayward, Q. C,, famous in the im- 
broglio of Mrs. N, and a deceased statesman.^ His notice of 
Vaiiily Fair in the Quarterly was said to have given the need- 
ful push when that great work of fiction was making an almost 
hopeless struggle in monthly parts. 

A fine cartoon by Tennicl in Punch, representing General 
Gordon Pasha giving Mr. Gladstone a lift.'’ A Radical 
M, P, says the G. O. M. looked at it sadly, murmuring^ 
“ Yes, it is quite true ; and when he falls I shall fall too.,' 

Thursday^ ylh , — Great excitement on a rumour that Gordon 
had been captured. Every one speculates on the effect that 
such a disaster may have on current affairs. Will Ministers 
be seriously attacked by the Opposition ? They have probably 
a substantial majority in the House, but the country may turn 

® Afterwards idei^liscd in Mr. Meredith s very charming tale Diana 
of the Crossways.” 

VOl rxT.l 
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very hostile. Tros, Rutilusve. . . 'tis all one to Heracleides. 

Monday, nth. — Strange weather; rain, sunshine, sleet, 
lightning, all in succession. The papers report that Bradlaugh 
has been excluded from the Commons on the motion of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, ensuing upon a judgment of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench {per Coleridge, C. 1 . and Stephen J".), majority 
of io8. 

Tuesday, 12th. — News of the full of Sinkat and massacre of 
garrison. Verses in Vanity Fair : — *' Another slaughter by 
Egypt’s water, etc." Vote of censure in the House of Lords, 
100 majority ; vote negatived in Commons by a narrow 
majority of 13. 

• Friday, 23 nd. — Impertinent letter from Messrs, and 

about undertaking my Ilhlory : no ruder being than a pros- 
perous publisher, a tradesman playing at being Maecenas. 
They live in opulence, with liveried footmen handing round 
silver plates ; and they drink their champagne — as Tom Camp- 
bell said — out of authors’ skulls.* 

Dynamite explosions apprehended. 

Thursday, 2Sth. — General anxiety about Sir Gerald Graham’s 
position at Suakimf Went with S. to the chapel of the convent 
In Kensington Square, where the Perpetual Adoration was 
being held : Gho.stlikc gliding of nuns in the still precincts 
rather impressive, even to an outsider ; one is always on duty, 
so that the Adoration never ceases. 

Heard on coming out that Graham’s advance had been 
stopped. Explosion at Charing Cros.s, only frustrated by 
time-fuse not acting as intended. 

Tuesday, March .^th. — Meeting in Parliament Street to 
found “ Indian Reform A.ssociation. ’’ Why? 

Wcd7iesday, 5th. — Enormous crush at Lady F’s ; seven 
hundred said to have been in the house at once. Performance 
included selections from an opera called “ Ostrolenko ; ’’ by 
Conawitz, who conducted, on piano, a little afterpiece called 
“Darby and Joan,” in which only two characters appeared, 
which were played by George Alexander and Miss Lucy 
Roche. Among the audience were the Princess Frederica of 
Hanover and the fair American, Miss Mary Anderson. J 
Refreshments on the scale of gorgeous Ball-supper. 

Tuesday, zsth. — Dinner at Northbrook Club : my guest was 
Lord H. John Bright made a neat and pleasant after-dinner 
speech. 

Sunday, ^oth. — To some studios in Kensington. Met Mrs. 

* Sir Walter Besaut has done much to rectify this. 

t General Sir G. Gr.iliam, V. C., etc., died at Bidefoid in the beginning 
of 1900 : one of the bravest and most courteous of Knights. 

t Afterwards Mme. Navarro de Viana, 
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Stirlino^, an interesting old lady whom I recollect as a lovely 
young woman and excellent actress when I used to frequent 
the Ilaymarket in Buckstone's days. These mornings with 
the artists — or rather afternoons, but your visit must be before 
the light fails — are full of pleasure, and you need only pay with 
a little benevolent appreciation, 

Thursday y April jrd — Attack on Government in Commons ; 
meant evidently to annoy, possibly to defeat and overturn— 
piincipally arising out of Egypt and Gordon. Lord Hartington 
explained refusal of Gordon’s ap[)lica!ioii for services of 
Zebehr Pasha, saying that Government timught risk too great. 
Gordon had never been promised support from this country, 
but had full authority to rclnin if he found his task too diffi- 
cult. He had never asked for military aid, clearly understand- 
ing that, if lie executed his mission, it must be with resources 
on the spot. 

Friday^ ^th . — Loid Granville took up the parable in th^ 
Lords, repeating the explanations given in tlic oilier Cliamber. 
He said that he him-elf !iad been more anxious for Gordon at 
the beginning of lii.s incumbency in the Sudan than he was 
now, 

Friday, iSth, — Harcouit made speech at Derby yesterday 
defending action of Government in regard to Gordon : denying 
most percmptoiily that they weic indifferent to tlic interests 
of ‘‘that illustiious man, who had sent no accounts that would 
intimate that he consiilercd himself in any personal danger at 
Khartum.'' Not the sort of thing he would do 1 A member 
of his family tells me that every confidence is felt in his re- 
sourcefulness. 

Met Lord who said India wa.s as good as lost, and — of 

course — my pension with it. On my Iioping that her Lady- 
ship liked where she was travelling, he answered — " Yes ; 

and he hoped she would stay there.” 

Monday, 2Sl}i, — Lord Granville announced yesterday that a 
Joint Commission had been agreed upon between this country 
and Russia for delimitation of Afghan frontier. 

Wednesday^ joth,. — To Grosvenor Gallery ; meeting Sir 
R. Cross — an old contemporary at Anstey's, Rugby. Conv^- 
sazione at Ealing in the evening, where I showed some fine 
photographs of Kauffman^s campaign from pictures by Veres- 
chagin — who had given tliem to me : they excited general 
attention. 

May^ Friday^ 2 nd . — Dinner at Northbrook Club to send off 
Evelyn Baring.i* A distinguished assemblage, including Lords 


• Lady Gregory. 

f Afterwards so distinguished in Egyptian administration, as Viscount 
Cromer, G. C 13,, etc 
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Northbrook, Kimberley, and Lawrence, Sir Ashley Eden, Sir 
Lewis Felly, Sir George Kellner, Hon. E. Drummond, Gen. 
Keatinge, Col. Beynon, and many others, chiefly of the Anglo- 
Indian type. Lord N. spoke well and Baring excellently, 
referring to the ability shown in Indian administration and to 
the want of it in that of Egypt — which, indeed, he called 
detestably bad.” Perhaps the contrast may be overworked ? 

Wediicsday, yth. — Heard that deceased wife’s sister had got 
through the Commons with over loo majority. Will the pros- 
pect of having only one mother-in-law prove equally seductive 
to their Lordships in the Upper House ? 

Monday, 12th. — To Exeter Hall to deliver address on the 
N.-W. Frontier of India. Col. Malleson in the chair. In subse- 
quent discussion Marvin and Leitner took part. Among others 
present were Lord S., Sir Orfeur Cavenagh, Messrs. Martin 
Wood and Seton-Karr. Paper seemed to be favourably re- 
ceived. The situation is exciting ; and we hear that Sir Peter 
Lumsden has been recalled [see note at end of Chapter 7]. 

Sunday, iSth. — The Observer announces that Lord Granville 
has addressed the Charg6 d’affaires at Cairo, directing him to 
inform Gen. Gordon that, as the original plan for evacuating 
Khartum proved futile, and there was no immediate prospect of 
aggressive operations against the Mahdi, he should arrange to 
remove himself and garrison from Khartum. These middle- 
aged men (who are no conjurors) remind one of the conjurors of 
the Middle Ages threatened by their unemployed familiar. 

Lord Lytton told me the other day that he liked Watts’ 
portrait of him in the Grosvenor Gallery. But who can do 
pictorial justice to those dreamy eyes ?. 

Monday, iglh. — Royal Asiatic dinner, with Sir W. M. in the 
chair : quite forgot the fixture until too late to go. 

Friday -P'orenoon at the Academy ; some interesting 

pictures by artists one knew ; Calderon ; Prinsep ; Solomon ; 
McCallum, etc. Lunched at Club with Sir H. Maine and 
Matt. Arnold : and played billiards with Sir R. Collier, who 
told me a curious thing about the Allahabad High Court. He 
said they had reversed every judgment that had come thence 

l^efore the P. C. since had been Chief (I presume he meant 

“ reversed or dUturbed.)’' 

Saturday, 24th — A bachelor dinner party in Cornwall Garden, 
meeting Lord G. H. and some other M. P.,s and journalists : 
the guest of honour being a young noble from Haidarabad — 
Nawab Zafar Jang. 

Fnrfdxjof A— Dynamite explosion at Junior Carlton {paries 
cutnproximus ardet). — a sad perversion of science that vindicates 
Irish national aspirations by blowing up London kitchen-maids ! 
Dined at the Wards, meeting Col. Morse, U. S. A., Col. A. 
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Ward — Miss W/s brother, formerly in Mr. Washboiirne’s Em- 
bassy at Paris during the great war. The old mother a most 
able and interesting woman, widow of the son of Gen. W. who 
commanded the first force raised in the Revolution. Consulted 
Col. Morse about lecturing in America, and arrived at the 
conclusion that the Yankees only cared for celebrated names,* 

June Tuesday j jrd . — Played billiards at Athenreum with Sir 
E. Hamley, who gave me a copy of his Lecture on Merv. In 
the evening to Globe Theatre, where T. had a box for Lady G. 
and Mrs. A. The piece was The Private Secretary, '' a three 
Act farce from the German, in which Penley played a weak- 
minded Curate with astonishing realism. The two widows 
laughed until they cried. 

Tuesday, lotlu — Indian Tableaux by Val. Prinsep at the 
Prince’s Hall : very gorgeous show, with flabby words. Lord 
Northbrook, Sir Wm. Muir, Gen. Walker, etc. 

Monday^ 2 jrd . — Song of the Bell ” Tableaux at Lady F.'s, 
music by Romberg, on which Lawson had embroidered patterns 
from himself and Wagner. Lighting better than at Prince’s 
Hall, and show otherwise quite as good. 

Saturday, 2Slh ^ — Pretty rural house in the heart of “ South 

Kensington ’ (used to be Brompton when Lady lived at 

Eagle Lodge hard by). Met , a dull old antiquarian who 

disbelieves the reading of cuneiform and cvcrytliing but his 
own digging. 

July, Tuesday, isL — Took A. to Lord’s to see Oxford and 
Cambridge match, an easy thing for Oxford. A gay gathering, 

nearly 20,000 passed the turnstiles ; met Lord ; Col. \V. 

(loth Hussars), and many other acquaintances. 

Tuesday^ — S. S within rainy. Dined at Nortlibrook, 

Sir H. Maine in chair. Among those present was Sir F, H,, 
who had been high in office when I landed in Bengal 38 years 
ago, and still looked as strong as possiblc.-j- 

Friday, iSth, — Sent an article to the Calcutta — on the ex- 
pansion of Indian Railway system, based on the very best in- 
formation. The House of Commons grants a loan of 28 mil- 
lions to be spread over five years ; 5,000 miles of new rail being 
absolutely necessary to protect the country from famine ; — wf. 
may say to Britannia: These are imperial Arts, and worthy Thee. 

Tuesday y 22nd. — Special Matinee ” at the Globe, to give 
dramatic and other rights to a new Play, “ The Lost Cause 
title too prophetic, in spite of Miss Lingard and pretty Lucy 
Buckstone. 


* An anecdote illustrative of this was told me long afterwards by Hol- 
man Hunt ; as will be recorded in its due order. 

f This gentleman entered the service before I was born ; and is alive to 
this day (January 1900.) 
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August, Friday, isU — Interesting talk at Athenaeum with 
several prominent men. One, a Cabinet Minister, looked white 
and weary ; and said he did not like the life ; out of bed till 
3 every morning, badgered and baited (I must not say by 
whom). He evidently thought it would be a happy release to 
be turned out, only the Tories could not retain power unless 
they could get 40 votes — which would involve a transaction 
with Parnell. Called on Mr. Albert Grey at Dorchester House : 
magnificent place with some good pictures. 

Tuesday, s^h —Dinner at Northbrook : Sir C Petheram ; * 
Mr St. John Ackers, the friend of the dumb ; Sir R. T. and 
other Anglo-Indian worthies. Lord N. made a nice little 
speech, and Sir W. H. responded gracefully ; about 120 pre- 
sent. Mr, A. explained his system of lip reading, the essence 
of which was no talkin,^ on fingers. Said there were people 
conducting factories and places where a great many hands 
worked, the conductors being both dumb and deaf, 

[For the next few days travelled in the West ; Malvern, 
Hereford, and N. Wales. Kind invitation to visit Tom ” 
Hughes at Chester t which unhappily did not come off, and I 
never saw him till his death in the Spring of 1886 ] 

Wednesday, rji/i . — To Stratford-on-Avon, the guest of Mr. 
S. M., who has a charming house there. 

Thursday, ifih. — A ph^asa?u day. Visited church and found 
the famous monument iti chancel (appears older than nave). 
Fine Carew monuments in a side aisle. The bust vcryconvinc- 
ing; gives one the idea of having been modelled on a post mortem 
mask ; the checks falling. Beautiful house, greenhouses and 
grounds of the F,s on the river bank. The birth-place a low- 
ceiled room in the famous old house ; two enthusiastic old 
ladies live and take care.j An oil-picture, given by the late 
Mr. Hunt, corresponds with the bust if wc only suppose it 
to have been painted during the vigour of life ; said to have 
been discovered beneath another portrait in a neighbouring 
manor-house. The Shakspeare Memorial, a handsome build- 
ing, containing a theatre with fine drop scene by Beverley. 
Drove along the skirts of the Cotswolds, a landscape the 
JJard must have often surveyed in his youth. Anne Hathaway’s 
pretty old cottage at Shottcry. 

Saturday^ goth . — London season quite over : close time for 
politics ought to be beginning when that of the partridges 
ends ; but the buoyant G. O. M. is off to Mid Lothian to seek 

* About to sail for India as Chief Justice, N.-W. P. 
f Judge of County Court, and famous author of the day [Tom Browne’s 
Schooldays, etc.] We had never met since Rugby days. 

X Misses Chattaway, now both dead. There aie some interesting auto- 
graphs on the walls. Scott and Tennyson among them. 
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a fresh lease of popular support among the canny compatriots 
of those regions. In his “ Triumphal Progress from Hawarden 
to Dalmcny he sounded the praises of his new Franchise Bill ; 
which, after all, is the logical issue of Dizzy’s legislation in 1867. 

Wcdiiesday y September jrd, — In Gladstone's first speech 
(Edinburgh, 1st current) he claimed that his Bill was a very 
moderate measure, full of concessions to Tory feeling. He 
would not wait for Redistribution ; and ended by throwing out 
threats to the Lords. On the following day he took up his 
parable ; concluding by the announcement that Ministers were 
consideiing the best way of fulfilling obligations to Gen. 
Gordon” (which they had repudiated in May)* 

Saturday^ — Hinting to a pretty woman’s husband 

about being indulgent, was told in answer that women were 
all deceitful.” I objected that, if so, it was because men fright- 
ened them : they are wild tender things, and if you don’t win 
their trust, their natural defence is to deceive you. Did not 
think he quite understood. 

Friday i<)th . — Heard tl\c lady^s side of the story, and felt 
pretty sure that my explanation had been the right one. But 
they aie not much more than casual acquaintances, not what a 
Frcncliman would call de^ amis f and 1 could not do more 
than profess sympathy and offer banal 

An eloquent and in all respects rcmaikablc speech by 
Mr. J. Cowen, M. P. He told the working men that political 
enfranchisement was nothing unless tl\cy cmild enfranchise 
themselves mentally and morally. He would warn them 
against drink and against rash wage-combinations. Of pau- 
perism he said, in conclusion, that “ if Society did not settle it, 
in time it will settle Society,” 

[ On the 2 j-th . — I crossed over to JciSC}', whither the family 
had been already despatched. The scone of departure was 
afterwards idealised, in an iinitalion of Juvenal’s Third SalirCy 
published by Vizctelly : — ^ 

** Thoujih Jack’s (lenailuie loaves one rather low, 

I cannot say I thought him wrong to go, 

To cross the Channel on a cranky bark 
And give one nioie inhabitant to Saik, . . , 

I went to see him off fiom Waterloo, 

Where five-ciiul-tweniy shillings booked him through, 

Himself and baggage to the station got — 

An average four-wheeler held the lot. 

etc. etc. etc.*’ 

October, ' Friday, lyih, — Cujions experience of Channel 
Islands law — servants leaving without warning awarded a 
moiety of wages. 


® Juvenal in Piccadilly, iSS8. 
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November i Saturday^ ist. — At the Lieutenant-Governor’s ; 
where I met a local antiquary and official who gravely dis- 
cussed with me the relative claims of French and British citi- 
zenship. He decided in favour of the latter ; but only on the 
principle of qtiieta non movere ; and it seemed altogether a 
strange subject to be raised in such a place. 

December part of paper on Channel Islands for the 
Quarterly. 

Tuesday^ 30th, — Back to England, having undertaken office 
of Bear leader to a Raja’s younger brother, whom I am to take 
into London Society, and so forth. 

Wednesday^ jist. — A lady writes this has been an unlucky 
year, because we did not sit up on last New Year’s Eve to see 
it in.” These artificial divisions of time aie a strange feature 
in the artificial lives of civilised beings. Savages, to whom they 
are unknown, would perhaps call us superstitious. Nothing 
really happened to-night : in fact it is only the end of a year 
since 1751. 

[Among public events in which the diarist had no concern, 
was the accomplished century of Sir M, Montefiorc, celebrated 
with much cclat^ at Broadstairs. It might be argued that a 
century is also an artificial division ; but the interest here is 
that a distinguished man had publicly declared that no case 
had ever been proved of a person living 36,500 days ; and this 
was one. In November a vote was taken for an expedition to 
to rescue Gordon ; which, of course, ought to have been done 
long before if it was to be done at all — but that was long 
denied by the Government. On the 20th of November Miss 
Finney — known on the stage as Miss Fortescue — got heavy 
damages in an action fur breach against the eldest son of Earl 
Cairns, whose courtesy-title was Lord Garmoyle. The case 
gave rise to the following mild joke : — 

The dearest oil in London is Garm-oil ; ten thousand 
pounds per gal. (girl !).” 

On the 6th December the Franchise Bill was reported 
to have passed its third reading in the Lords, not without 
threats — as we have seen — from Gladstone \ enforced by Mr. 
Chamberlain and other supporters of the policy. The Redis- 
- tribution Bill — by a compromise — was read a second time in 
the Commons, It passed next day with slight alterations, 
and a general sense of relief appeared to prevail, Some 
thought democracy was a tide which could not be resisted or 
turned back. Others, taking a less fatalistic view, still seem- 
ed to think it better that Demos should be admitted to the 
freedom of the city than left to batter the walls from without. 
All alike were glad to get rid of a controversy of which all 
had grown tired : and the waters closed and the ship held her 
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way with little change of course. The only subsequent event 
had nothing to do with the Franchise, being no more than 
another exhibition of Irish humour in the shape of a dynamite 
explosion at London Bridge, which did no injury to the pieri 
though it was said to have shaken a few foot passengers. 

I find in my Memoranda at the end of this year’s Diary a 
sketch of a book cn " Politics for Children,” to begin from the 
Revolution of 1688. It never got beyond / ^tat de projet, but 
indicates a gap that ought to be someday filled. 


VOL. 
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Art. V.— GREEK WANDERINGS. 

Athens. 

“ Tracrwv 'AO^vai ri/xniiTaTT] ttoXk; — S opli. Oed. Col. loS. 

A thens at last, and a fine fresh morning after the rain- 
Nothing is more exhilarating than to rise early every 
morning, and fare on through the long day to some distant 
goal ; but, after a week or so of this migratory life, it is grateful 
to settle down once more in a fixed habitation. And Athens, 
born again out of living death by the birth-pangs of 1821- 
1829, is a fair ajid noble city, 13 y a happy fortune, too, 
the new Athens and the old exist side by side without too 
confusing an involution. The Acropolis is the connecting 
link, the common root as it were, and also the centre of 
divergence. Stand on the Acropolis hill and look one way, 
you have below 5 011 Mars' Hill, the Agora, the Pnyx, the 
Cerainicus on the edge ol an almost unoccupied plain that 
extends down to Phalctum and the sea. Look the other way, 
you have the well-ordered expanse of modern Athens, cleft 
by the broad lines of its main thoroughfares that run between 
substantial lows of handsome houses in white stone, — a city 
wide in extent, adorned with public buildings amply propor- 
tioned, presenting frotn cvciy point of view an aspect of 
.spaciousness, airiness and cleanliness. There are but few 
factoi}' chimneys as yet to mar the harmony of the effect, — 
alas tliat there sliould be any to vomit tlicir foulness over so 
goodly a city ! May it be long bcfoie ilic numhci is increased : 
let the factory chimneys be icstrictcd to the Pirajus ! 

A few matters of business claim us this first morning, The 
traveller who would know his Atlicns, its life as a city of to-day, 
as well as its antiquities, should, wc hold, hire a permanent 
lodging, but in other ways kcej) himself free to go and come, 
to eat and diink, as he pleases. Therefore it w.as that we went 
yesterday to the Hotel Minerva, for says not Murray that at 
hotels of the second class you can hire a room for 3 drachmas 
a day, and dine abroad or at home, as yon list ? But the 
Minerva, having been recently refurnished, beautified and 
lighted by electricity, is aspiring, it seems, to the first rank : 
therefore our little difficulty of last night ; for the leading 
hotels will welcome the stranger only, if he resides, pension! 
However, there is nothing like having your whim while on 
your travels, and, after a little negotiation, we succeed in 
making our own terms at the Hotel d'Atliciies, which is 
almost equally well situated. Indeed, when we see the room 
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offered to us, wo conclude the change will be for the better ; 
the old room gave only prospect of Lycabettus, while this 
has a little balcony which looks straight on to the Parthenon. 
This is the room for us. 

The afternoon we spend on the Acropolis. We find, with 
something of a shock, that the whole west front of the Par- 
thenon is hidden in scaffolding ; some great, and it may be 
good, woik is in progress ; but none the less the noble 
effect of the approach is sadly marred. Moreover, no sight 
can wc now have of the few slabs of the frieze that still 
remain in position within the peristyle of the temple : for 
all but one of these are on the west fiont, engulfed in a forest 
of scaffolding poles, and even bairicaded with a hoarding. 
Tl)cre is a wooden structure, too, bisecting the .steps of the 
Propyloea, seemingly a shoot for blocks of stone. There is 
work goiiig on also upon the eastern face of the Erectheum^ 
in this case c^bvioiisly the preparati« ns for taking casts of the 
moulding of the capitals. Altogether there aie signs of very 
hcaltliy activity on the summit of the Acropolis. But it is 
none the less bitter fiom the point of view of the visitor, 
who misses what he has come to see, and may or may not have 
chances of sharing the fruits of these labouis. 

The archaioh gical activity going on in Athens and in Greece 
generally is, indeed, a little awe-inspiring. What rood of 
Greek earth will there be left sc on which has not been com- 
pelled to render up its trca‘''uics and their story? In all the 
open spaces W. and S. W. of the Acropolis have shafts been 
sunk, cuttings made, and galleries inn. Even on the top of the 
Acropolis rock important work has been done within the last 
twelve years in bringing to light masses of masonry that had 
been buried for ages. All this is cause for rejoicing, except 
that for the Englislmian there may be some shade of regret 
that the share of his countiy in the great work is compara- 
tively small. WI)}^ is not the British School at Athens belter 
endowed, or more liberally supported ? Why does not the 
wealthiest nation in tl\c world spend a few thousands out 
of its supeifluous millions in generous livaliy with the 
Germans and the French, since English culture ow^cs no less 
to Hellas and tlic past of Greece than F^rench or German ? • 

Verily w^e have profited by yesterday’s rain. I"or the 
streets of Athens and the Acropolis hill are cool and breezy 
despite the brilliant sunshine. This afternoon there is a 
smart shower, and followed by a wonderful double rainbow, 
one end of the inner arch resting exactly on Mt. Lycabettu.s. 
By moving back across the pavement of the Parthenon, wo 
are able to get the east front well under the centre of the 
raiubow, an effect of colour not to be had every day. The 
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Acropolis draws and holds the visitor to Athens like a great 
magnet. On first arrival nothing else seems of aii)^ account. 
Tuesday morning takes us there again. The Theatre of 
Dionysus lies on the way as we sweep round from the Boule- 
vard Amalia on the east, and come under the southern face 
of the rock, the tiers of seats rising one above the other on 
the lower slope of the cliff* itself, and we can conveniently 
pass through it instead of continuing along by the carriage- 
road. We have not here the satisfaction of looking on the 
actual structure in which the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
were first produced : none of the stone work we see is earlier 
than the time of Lycurgus, in the latter half of the 4th century 
B. C. To this period belong the marble scats of honour in- 
scribed with the names of the dignitaries to whose office they 
were severally attached, and the beautiful throne of the Priest of 
Dionysus ; but the actual inscriptions arc later, probably of the 
time of Hadrian, Still at least we are on the site of the more 
ancient theatre ; the seats must have risen over the slope of the 
rock in much the same fashion, and we can trace the circular 
outline of the earlier orchestra, if the severer archfrological 
interests appeal to us. No one is about at this early hour 
but the soldier who acts as guardian, and a few workmen. We 
take the opportunity of testing for ourselves the acoustic 
conditions of the ancient Athenian stage. One of us sits 
aloft on the uppermost tier of seats yet remaining, the other 
stands on the Logeion, or foot-boards, of later limes, and we^ 
interchange select quotations from faveurite plays. The result 
is highly satisfactory. Every word can be heard distinctly 
without any effort at declamation, thoiigli wo are speaking in 
the open air and to an empty luiditoi iiiin, botli of wlu'ch 
may be reckoned as difficulties. After this wc incline to 
think the traditional masks with their unsightly app^iratiis for 
sound to have been an unnecessary disfigurement. 

You can scale the rock above the Theatre, if you please, 
up to the level of the Monument of Thrasyllus, now the chapel 
of Our Lady of the Golden Cavern {y ^lavayCaXfJvcroonrrjXLtLTuraa), 
You may also climb along under the fine stretch of Hellenic 
wall on this southern side, accepted as the work of Cimon ; a 
very handsome stretch of wall in almost perfect preservation. 
You cannot, however, work round over tlie rock right along to 
the Propyla^a, but must come down again and pass from the 
Theatre through the Stoa of Asclcpius, the Stoa of Eumencs 
and by the Odeum of Heracles Atticus. 

To drive to the platform in front of the Benin Gate, ascend 
the steps of the Propyljea, and duly pass round under guidance 
to the Parthenon, the Erectheum, the Temple of Nike, the 
Museum, even to perform a tour laboiiously, Murray or 
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Baedeker in hand, both round the summit and round the base 
of the Acropolis rock, is, after all. to know very little of the 
Acropolis of Athens. To know it really and understand its 
charm aright, you must ascend the Propyhea daily for many 
days, your guide book left at home ; you must wander capri- 
ciously from site to site poring over each precious fragment of 
stone ; you must stray at leisure round the battlements poking 
into every odd corner, and leaning over the parapet at each fresh 
vantage point to gaze across tiie plain of Athens and the roofs 
of the city to the long lines of her engirding hills, or to the 
harbours and the sea ; you must sit on some convenient stone at 
evening time, and watch the deepening tints of brown and 
pink and purple over the long ridge of Hymcttii^*, catch the? 
gleam of the white stone on the steep side of Pcntelicus, or 
gaze towards the dip of Daphne and the Thriasian fields and 
dream of the Persian horsemen winding out of the Pass and 
spreading among the Athenian homesteads an.] farms, or see 
the sun decline over Skarmanga and the western glory spread 
over the sky from the peaks of Salamis to the ridges and 
bluff hciglits of Parucs. You must conic down again and 
clamber and scramble over the wall-ci owned steeps, till you 
know c\cjy cave and boulder and practicable ascent on the 
Acropolis cliffs. 

This in some small measinc wc have done; but it would 
be long to take the reader up and down and round the whole 
way with us, and wc cannot tell whether his tastes and ours 
would agree. I or the rest a detailed survey of the whole 
plan of the Acropolis, of all that is found upon its summit and 
round its ba^^e is far beyond the scope of my (]c,sign. Besides, 
what is e\cn nioie effertive as a deterrent against any attempt 
at a systematic account of the Acn [lolis and Athens, is that 
these things have been so often and so well described before 
that it would be rchcaising a thricc-lold talc. Here wc see what 
others have seen anrl much in ihc ^ame way; tlierc is nothing 
new to add, unless it wcic some reflex of the intense pleasure 
it all was : and even that would be nothing new, atid a thing 
you must really get for yourself. Thcic is no lack of in- 
formation for those who seek it. There are, first, the formal 
guide-books very complete and detailed : then classical accounts 
like Wordswoitlds or Mahaffy's; or, in earlier times, Leakers, 
Chandler's, Wheeler's, And for a brilliant and popular accountf 
informed with the results of latest research, combining fresh- 
ness of expression and literary charm, even seasoned with the salt 
of American humour, you should go to Dr. Barrow’s Isles and 
Shrines of Greece ” and you will find all you want, including 
the inspiration of enthusiastic insight. I shall, however, allow 
myself the license of a little irresponsible commentj guided only 
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by the arbitrary principle of noticing what specially impressed 
or interested me. 

The Acropolis is a mine of interest perfectly inexhaustible, 
if you will bring to it some small insight into the principles 
and details of Hellenic architecture. It is wonderful how a 
little knowledge lights up a blank wall, or a few dull stones, 
which without the knowledge you might pass a dozen times 
without seeing anything remarkable in them. The barest 
stones are eloquent if you interrogate them aright. Here, 
for instance, between the Propylaea and the Parthenon, you 
find grooves cut in the surface of the rock in order to 
give firmer foothold to man and beast as they went up. Here 
are manifest fittings for a gateway. There traces of the 
base of a column or a pedestal. Of singular interest are the 
protruding knobs, or handles, to be seen in a great number 
of the marble blocks used in the back wall of each of the 
wings of the Propyirca ; they witness to this day to the fact 
that the work was suddenly broken off and left unfinished, 
probably owing to . the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. 
These knobs or handles were meant to help in moving the 
stones and putting them in pociiion : tlicy were to be chipped 
off afterwards, and the whole .surface of the wall was to be 
finished uniformly. You can see in the South West wing, behind 
the little temple of Nike, how some have already been removed 
and the stone finished off ; others have been just chipped and 
left in tlie rough, while in other cases, again, the project ion- 
has not as yet been tcniched. You can trace the line along 
which the masons were working when their labours were 
cut short. 

Even more curious is a small pedestal on this same side of 
the Propyloea (S.), and close to the corner column, with an 
inscription to Athena Hygieia, for there is a tradition, pre- 
served by Plutarch, that a statue was dedicated by Pericles 
himself to Athena in this character of Healer, in gratitude 
for the recovery of a favourite workman of the architect 
who fell from the Propykiea (when in course of construction) 
on this spot, and received serious injuries. Pericles dreamed 
a dream that Athena appeared to him, and bade him use a 
certain herb for the injured man’s recovery. The herb was 
applied, the man cured, and here is the pedestal of the statue 
that Pericles* set up. 

Altogether a corner of extraordinary interest this at the 
South-West extremity of the rock behind the Temple of Nike 
and the S. wing of the Propyloea. There is, besides, a great 

* Unfortunately for this story, the inscription on the pedestal records 
a dedication by the Athenians. Yet this is surely a case in which poetry 
is more philosophical than history. Fraser^s Paus. I. p. 277*9. 
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angle of Pelasgic wall, deep down beside the site of the ancient 
temple of Artemis. Quite a tangle of walls is discernible in the 
deep pit that has been scooped out, and it is on the blocks of 
the walls of the Propylaea rising above this to the west that 
the handles spoken of above are most conspicuous. From this 
south-west corner, too, the wretched defenders of the Acropolis 
in 480 B.C. are said to have flung themselves when the Persians 
scaled the opposite summit, even as the Rajpoots by the Johur 
Tank at Gwalior and with more deliberateness the Albanian 
women at Suli. 

The caves round the Acropolis rock form a special feature. 
We have already noticed the cave above the Theatre of Diony- 
sus which now forms a Christian church : you may see the light* 
burning in a coloured lantern thcie at night. On the north 
side of the Acropolis, a little east of the Propylaea, are the 
two caves of Apollo and of Pan, high-pitched and shallow. The 
first of these is that connected with the story of the Ion of Euri- 
pides. Of a more thrilling interest is a third cave, considerably 
further along this north side. It is identified as the cave of 
Aglauros, It once communicated by a staircase with the 
summit of the Acropolis a little west of the Erectheum, 
Scale the not very formidable barrier of stone fragments and 
go down — warily, for there is good need of wariness. After 
a dozen steps or so the staircase breaks off abruptly, and you 
look dimly into a deep, and narrow chasm, through which comes 
a glimmer of light fiom below. Murray (colT 367) suggests 
the investigation of this rift by the aid of a rope. But there 
is a readier method. Climb up over the rock a little beyond 
the tiny chapel at the north-west corner of the Acropolis and 
make your wa)^ along and up till you come to a narrow rift 
leading right into the side of the cliff. Wriggle yourself 
through this opening — you will need to wriggle slightly, for 
the rift, though high enough and not two narrow for a 
human body of average length and breadth, has a twist in 
the middle, and to this you must conform your shape. Once 
within this, the passage widens and you go forward (|uite 
easily : it is four or five feet wide at the bottom and wider 
above. This passage extends onwards along the face of the 
cliff some 30 yards, till you are directly under the broken 
stairway from the summit. You arc inside a great cleft 
running lengthwise through the living rock and stretching 
some 40 or 50 feet above your head. Inuther progress is 
obstructed by a stone barricade, but you easily surmount this 
obstacle and can then make your way into the cave of 
Aglauros, which is a lofty arched cavern like the others on this 
side, but less shallow. There are a few more stairs beyond the 
barrier, but they end here, so that it is evident that the stairs 
led from this cave to the summit of the Acropolis. 
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It was at this point and possibly by this very stairway 
that the Persians scaled the rock and got possession of the 
Acropolis in 480 B C. More probably the assailants contrived 
to climb in over the cliff. For Herodotus, though he records 
that they got up by the shrine of Aglauros, daughter of 
Cecrops, says nothing of the betrayal or discovery of the 
secret stairs, and there is fair probability that the cliff was 
scaleable. The best test of this probability is to try it for 
yourself. This we accordingly did, starting from below some- 
what west of the cave, and found no special difficulty. To 
get actually on to the platform of the Acropolis the masonry 
at the top must he climbed hand over hand, and you make 
"your entry exactly at the angle in the wall a little west of the 
Erechtheum, where there is a small breach over which a rough 
board has been placed The latest stormer of the Acropolis, 
my companion in travel, attained the summit precisely at this 
breach. 

The changes in the appearance of the Acropolis since the 
Turkish garrison vacated it, as a fortress, in [S3 3, have been 
very great. Towers, bastions, redoubts, and a great number 
of buildings, large and small, have been bodily removed, 
the approach has been entircl)' altered, for when the Acropolis 
was a Turkisl) fortress, the entrance was not through the Propy- 
loca, but from a point further S., and we owe to Queen Amalia 
the fine road that sweeps up to the platform before the 
Beulc Gate. An outer Turkish gate was removed from this 
platform only in 1886. The clumsy mass of Roman masonry 
known as the Bculd Gate was unearthed in 1853. Tons 
upon tons of accreted matter have been removed from the 
base and sides. Vast accumulations of soil and a confused 
mass of mediaeval and modern buildings have been cleared off 
the summit. There is a sharp conflict of opinion as to the ex- 
pediency of removing all post-classical structures from the 
top of the Acropolis, On the hill of the Acropolis audits 
buildings the whole history of Athens, from its earliest to its 
latest days, has been clearly written, and there it may still 
be clearly read wherever the barbarism of classical pedantry 
hps not wiped out the record.’' (Studies of Travel, pp. 19, 
20.) So Freeman states the ground of objection in his usual 
trenchant manner. The destruction of the record moves him 
to anger. “ We can conceive nothing/’ he says, “ more paltry, 
nothing more opposed to the true spirit of scholarship, than 
these attempts to wipe out the history of any agp.'’ (Ib., p. 29.) 
The work of clearance has gone on in spite of Freeman's 
denunciations, and for our part we agree with Professor 
Mahaffy in rejoicing thereat. What is of priceless value 
for us is to recover and comprehend as much as possible of 
the great works of the best time of Hellenic architectural and 
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artistic genius. Nothing else matters very much. Anything 
that detracted from the unity and symmetry of that effect 
was better away. The retention of relics of a quaint medisa- 
valism has, in comparison, very little weight in the scale, 
As to the historical aspect, the history was melancholy, 
deplorable, better forgotten, except occasionally for disci- 
plinary purposes, when the revived spirit of modern Hellas 
tends to become overweeningly puffed up with the world’s 
homage to Hellenic antiquity. Or, if not to be forgotten, yet 
not for ever to be obtruded painfully upon the sight by buildings 
that mar the aesthetic symmetry of the Acropolis as a monu- 
ment of ancient Athens. Freeman's principle, if pressed, would 
be inimical to every sort of restoration, repair or improvement ; 
would condemn the removal of whitewash from all panelling, 
and plaster from the carved screen. Hardly might we set 
up the chimney overturned in a memorable storm, or repair 
the breaches in a bombarded fortress. We must remember that, 
before this work of clearance began, the columns of the Propy- 
lisa were actually embedded in a wall of solid masonry,* 
as may be seen in one of Dodwell’s extremely interesting 
pictures. One seeks in vain for a satisfactory compromise 
between leaving all in the state to which neglect and barbarism 
had reduced the Acropolis, and a thorough-going clearance. We 
do not certainly wish to see the Acropolis as Chandler saw it 
in 1765, and join in his regrets, when he writes : *‘The spectator 
views with concern the marble ruins intermixed with mean flat- 
roofed cottages, and extant amid rubbish the sad memorials 
of a nobler people. ” We even think the process of purgation 
might still with advantage be carried one or two steps further. 
The base of the equestrian statue of Agrippa is an unsightly 
block having no historical significance worth keeping, still 
less any essential relation to the Propylcea it disfigures. The 
Beuld Gate is confessedly no integral part of the original 
design for ennobling the approach to the Parthenon. It is 
heavy and ugly in itself, distracts the view of the true Propylcea 
and mars the due stateliness of the effect. It would be a 
real gain to get rid of both. 

The supreme glory of the Acropolis is the Parthenon. Iif 
beauty, as distinct from grandeur, the Erechtheum comes not 
far behind. The little temple of Athene Nike has a unique 
charm. It is impossible to leave the Acropolis without a 
passing homage fo these greatest things. There are weighty 


®‘Both the Propylica and the adjoining buildings have been considerably 
defaced in modern times ; of the former the intercolumination has been 
closed with a wall, so that not half the thickness of the column is seen 
and they thus appear destitute of proportion 
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volumes that treat of them with becoming fulness. But mere 
idle comment is hushed in the presence of beauty so sublime, 
and, in its mutilation, so pathetic. But, though you read all 
the books before you go, yet, standing on the summit of the 
Acropolis rock with the Athenian skies above your head, and 
these splendid marble ruins before your eyes, you shall say 
* surely the half was not told me.’ The beauty and the 
wonder are inexhaustible ; nay, as with noble music, the 
harmony grows upon us, as we grow more familiar with its 
elements, and the last visit to the Parthenon is the most rich in 
delight. 

The source of the impression in the case of the Parthenon 
would seem to be the unity and grandeur of the design — 
sheer magnificence, that is scale and proportion combined ; for 
the subtler beauties have been shorn away with the destruction 
of the pediment sculptures, and the removal of the frieze. 
Even in this wasted state, torn and rent by the explosion 
caused by Morosini’s shell, it is a structure of surpassing beauty. 
Perhaps the ruins even gain something through the forces of 
associative suggestion. In the case of the Ereclitheum it is 
variety, graceful symmetry, and the marvellous richness of 
detail. It is needless to say anything of the charm of the 
Caryatides, eternally patient in endurance, yet supporting 
their burden with easy grace. In the temple of Wingless^ 
Victory we find the contrasted beauty of miniature. It is to 
the Parthenon as the carved jewel to the marble statue, each 
perfect in its kind. 

The Museum is a dull looking building ; but, besides much 
else of very great interest, it contains the loveliest piece of 
carved stone extant in the world, not excepting those match- 
less fragments of the sculptures from the Parthernon gable 
ends in the British Museum. You will find in Room IX the 
three well-known reliefs from the balustrade of the Temple of 
Nike. It is the second of these which displays such super- 
lative skill, a perfection of mastery more than human. And this 
in two respects ; the exquisite loveliness of the form itself and 
the subtle art by which the solid marble is presented to the 
■eye as transparent drapery : this last is sheer wizardry. The 
other two slabs are beautiful, though not so marvellous as this. 

Next to the Acropolis no spot in Athens will be so dear to 
the lover of Hellenic antiquity as the Ccramicus and the Street 
of Tombs, though for different reasons. Here, instead of the 
glories of art and architecture, which are almost divine, it is 
a gentle human interest, the pensive suggestion of the every- 
day joys and sorrows of Hellenic life 2000 and more years_ ago, 
with which the place is haunted. When I first saw it, it was 
an untidy piece of waste ground adjoining the high way to 
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the Piraeus — at least such is my remembrance of it — not 
the orderly enclosure with railings and a gate (a little like a 
metropolitan church-yard) that it is today. But the charm 
was as great or greater, for the asphodels grew plentifully among 
the tombs, and to-day, despite the better order, the general 
aspect is rather bald and unattractive. We want an Athenian 
Society for the reclamation of grave yards to turn it into a 
pleasant garden and so help to supply one of the greatest wants 
of modern Athens, gardens and green verdure. Most of the 
best stelae have been long ago taken away and placed in the 
National Museum, but enough are left in place to enable you, 
with the help of a little imagination, to build up a picture of 
the ancient aspect of this highway of the dead. 

The enclosure includes also the Dipylon and a most interest- 
ing portion of the ancient walls of the city. The whole space 
enclosed is a considerable area, but it lies a little out of the 
way and is not very readily found. The safest way of reaching 
it is to follow down the road to the Piraeus from the Foundling 
Hospital, till you come, on your left, to the railing of the enclo- 
sure, which cannot be mistaken, since the tombs and the 
Dipylon beyond are visible from the road. The Dipylon 
itself is really close to Hermes Street and the Theseum. 

When you have found it, go first to the further extremity 
of the enclosure, even to the boundary wall on that side. 
So will you the better understand whereabouts you are in 
ancient Athens and how things looked in other days. If you 
stand behind the masses of masonry on the right and face to- 
wards the Piraeus road, you have in front of you the great double 
gate through the walls of Athens, now called the Dipylon 
named also the Ceramic Gate (because the part of the wall it 
pierced separated the inner from the outer Ceramicus) and 
the Thriasian Gate (because the road through it led to the 
Thriasian plain). The Gate is double, in that there is an 
inner and an outer portal, with a courtyard between, 132 feet 
in length and 60 broad. The larger mass of masonry is on 
the right of the inner gateway, and well in the centre is a 
fragment of a round altar still showing the remains of an 
inscription to Zeus and Hermes. You cross the broad space 
of the open court and come to the outer gate which piercjps 
the actual walls of Athens. A block of masonry is left, which 
occupies the centre of the roadway in a line with the altar of 
Zeus, and there is another mass adjoining the remains of the 
wall running along to the left. In this direction the line of 
the old wall can be traced most plainly for 100 feet or more, 
and not one line of walls only, but two. The first, L e.^ the 
inner line of masonry, is the Wall of Themistocles ; the second, 
or outer, running parallel to it some 20 feet further towards 
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the Piraeus Road, is a wall of later date, perhaps of the time 
of Conon. Tlie Wall of Themistocles is especially interesting, 
for it bears witness at this day to the trutH of Thucydides* 
story of the haste with which the walls of Athens were built 
in order to circumvent Spartan jealousy. In the momentous 
year 480 I 3 .C. Xerxes and the Persians got possession of Athens 
and the Acropolis, ^and levelled, or, at all events, broke down the 
fortifications. After the destruction of the host of Mardonius 
at Platjoa in 479, the Athenians set about rebuilding their 
city. But the Spartan Government looked with no friendly 
mind on the prospect of a restored Athens stronger by reason of 
the ordeal through which she had perilously, but triumphantly, 
passed. They were better pleased with an Athens without 
walls. So they opened fiiendly negotiations and pointed out 
that it was far better for Greek cities to remain unwalled 
like Sparta herself. Themistocles received this disinterested 
advice in a spirit no less amicable. By his advice the Athe- 
nians agreed to despatch commissioners to discuss the matter 
at Sparta and sent Themistocles himself as one of them. 
It was understood that the others would follow. But 
Themistocles charged the Athenians to push on the work with 
all speed and to delay the departure of the other envoy until 
the wall was high enough to be defensible. livery able-bodied 
Athenian worked night and day on the defences. Themis- 
toclcs meanwhile put off the Spartan authorities on various 
pretexts. At last the message came that the work was well- 
advanced. Themistocles then informed the Spartan Govern- 
ment that it was too late now to discuss the matter, as the 
walls were already built. Thus it was that the walls of 
Athens and the defences of the Acropolis were thrown up in 
hot haste, irregularly and of any materials that came to hand 
— rough stones, fragments of columns, broken slabs, stelae, 
bits of ornamental work from houses and temples, all the 
odds and ends, in fact, that came to hand — solid stone of 
some sort to face the wall and a jumble of rubble inside. 
Even so may you see it with your eyes to-day in the portion 
of the wall still standing between the remains of the Dipylon 
and the place of tombs. The most remarkable piece of the 
wall is to the left (beyond the small gate that fronts the 
street and tombs) where the bare rocks begins to show and 
the ground rises in the swell that ultimately forms the Hill 
of the Nymphs. It is here quite 12 feet high, and shows the 
characteristics just described most plainly. You can walk 
along the top, and decipher, if you like, the fragments of 
inscriptions, still remaining on some of the stones. 

In the first piece of the wall three other things are re- 
markable. The first is the extraordinary way in which one 
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corner of the big building (supposed to be the Pompeion) of 
which a part of the massive outline is left, cuts right into the 
city wall ; one angle of the Pompeion actually makes part 
of the wall of tlie citj% The second is the boundary post 
between the Inner and Outer Ceramicus, to be found 15 
yards to the left along the wall from the Dipylon. It is a 
plain stone with the inscription ‘ Opo^ KepafxeiKov * cut upon 
it vertically. The third is the supposed Sacred Gate further 
again to the left, which forms a break between this and the second 
and more remarkable stretch of wall that reaches to the rock. 

It is a base fabrication, the suggestion that this break in the 
wall is merely an outlet for the stream of the Eridanus, or, in 
plain English, a sort of drain. Standing at the Sacred Gate, 
you look down the Street of Tombs and see the road curving 
before you and presently dividing into two branches, one 
branch continuing the Sacred Way to Elcusis, the other turn- 
ing left and following something the direction of the present 
high way to Piiaeus. 

The second City Wall, a few feet in advance of the Wall 
of Themistoclcs, and running parallel to it, is better built and 
somewhat thicker, but has nothing like the same interest. 
On the extreme left, where the ground rises, it apparently 
made a circuit round the hill, instead of going over it, thus 
enlarging the boundaries within the walls. 

We now leave the walls and saunter down the Street of 
Tombs, They still make a broken line on either side of us, 
though sadly thinned, as has been said. Looking to the 
motniments on the left hand, one comes first on a plain 
pillar bearing simply the name llvOayofw^, A little further — 
after a great gap — is the famous tomb sculptured with the 
figure of young Dcxileos. Dexileos was a youth of a noble 
Athenian family serving in the cavalry in the year 394. He 
fell at Corinth along with four other young knights. The sculp- 
ture represents Dexileos on horseback piercing a fallen enemy 
with his lance. Tlie inscription is veiy clear and runs: — 
AEEI AEDZ A YS A N AP 10090 P I K I OZ 
ErENETOEriTEIZANAPOOAPXONTOZ 
APEeANEEPEYBOAIAO 
EPKOPINeifiNPENTEIPPEnN 

Then after another gap we come to a farewell scene in- 
scribed KOPAAAIONAPAenNOZTYNH. Next under a large 
niche, now empty, are the following graceful lines : 

fJt.€v €vOaSe (tov, Aiovvaie^ yuia Ka\v7TT€i 
;(/u;(r;v Sc aBavurtav /coivos ra/xtas* 
fTois Sc Kui p.r)TfH Kua-iyvrjraL^ tc AcAoittus 
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vtvdos dei/twjffTOv <^tXtas 6’ ifntpoi 
Surtrai 8’ aj TrarpiSas <ry, /4tv ^wct ^St vopouriv 
larepiav iroWrji eiv€Ka <T<>i<^p<HTVvrj<;' 

Further on is a Molossian dog (conspicuous in photographs 
of the tombs) and a very quaint group representing a funeral 
feast above, and Charon and his boat below. It is to be noticed 
that Charon has oars enough to man an eight. The much- 
admired Tomb of Hcgeso is to be found in the space behind, 
on rather higher ground. Following now the right hand series 
from the Dipylon outwards as before, we find first a small 
sculpture of a horseman with a spear and the inscription 
ENHZKAAAIOY APFEIOZ XAIPE. After that is a plain 
vase, and then a family tomb with only two roseates for orna- 
mentation, but curiously inscribed with a series of names. 
Thus : 

KOPOIBOZ 

KAEIAHMIAO 

MEMTEYZ 

KAEIAHMIAHZ 

KOPOIBOY 

MEAITEYZ 

KOPOIBOZ 

KAEIAHMIAOY 

MEAITEYZ 

EYGYAHMOZ 

ZnZIKAEOYZ 

EITEAIOZ 

The first three are evidently three generations of one family, 
the fourth name may or may not be connected. What is 
more curious, is the extraordinary variance in the skill with 
which the letters are cut. The first is quite well-done, the 
second very badly ; the third is a considerable improvement on 
the second, though not nearly as well done as the first: the 
fourth is worse than the third, but not so bad as the second. 

A little further on is another farewell scene inscribed 
AEEIKAE|A<hlNnNOZEIEOlOY 
APXl AZPYB lOYPOTAM lOZ 

Behind to the right is another good-bye over the tomb of 
a child, the little Eucoline. There are three figures besides 
the child, a man and two women. The Inscription runs 

rPnjONOH N I KOZTATH EYKOAI N H . 

There is a special charm about the stelae found here under 
the sky in the place where love first planted them, which 
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makes this enclosure by the Piraeus Road for me almost the 
best loved corner of Athens. But anyone who feels the 
pathetic attraction of these Athenian memorials to loved ones 
taken away, will find a far greater number in the National 
Museum, including the most artistic and the best preserved. 
Many have written of these most touching of all tokens of 
human affection for the dead — of their tenderness, their grace, 
their subtle pathos. I know npt how it may be with others, 
but for me these simple and natural scenes, these quiet fare- 
wells, have a more moving power than cemeteries and their 
trappings of woe. None of them can be called representa- 
tions of sorrow ; or, if at all, very rarely : there is no direct 
appeal to the fount of tears, scarcely even a suggestion of 
grief and loss ; and yet, in their very restraint and reticence, 
in their very silence, their resolute setting aside of cruel fact, 
their defiance of the great Destroyer, there is a more poignant 
force, an appeal, which seems to bring close home the pathos 
of human life and love, the anguish of parting. Many of 
them are scenes of parting (though even this has been 
questioned) : no tears, no wringing of hands, nothing but the 
quiet, tender clasping of hands, a simple good-bye, calmly 
and tranquilly spoken, though it is good-bye for ever. They 
are so purely and utterly human, the natural man at his 
best and most refined. For, of course, if they say nothing of 
the terrors of death, neither have they anything to say of 
the hope of meeting again. They accept the fact of separa- 
tion simply, courageously, with resignation. And yet wc find 
in them just that spirit of calm courage and acquiescence 
which is so strangely lacking in the Christian attitude. They 
realise in practice, what the Christian theory enjoins, but the 
Christian practice too often ignores, that death is nothing to 
lament over. They refuse, as it weic, to admit the sadness of 
death. If this is true of the scenes of parting, still more 
obviously is it true of other favourite types of representation, 
a warrior in his armour, a domestic scene, a youth playing 
with a dog, a child with a bird : all these speak of the un- 
troubled current of every-day life, and only in the subtlest 
way suggest its sudden interruption and close. Nearly all a»e 
beautiful, some exquisitely so. 
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I N his speech at the grand durbar held at Lucknow in 
December last, Lord Curzon paid a tribute to Sir Antony 
MacDonnell’s administration, and, in particular, to his legisla- 
tive abilities. Without saying that the compliment was un- 
deserved, it may be worth while, now that the excitement 
of the Viceregal visit is over, to enquire how far the amenities 
to which it gave rise are justiRed from the standpoint of 
provincial exigency. In other words, the question I propose 
to ask is, to what extent do the legislative principles which 
Lord Curzon had in mind indicate a wholesome sense of 
responsibility in the administration concerned ? If it is a 
peculiarity of the legislator to also pose as a philanthropist, 
there is not the least doubt that Sir Antony MacDonnell can 
fill the role as well as anyone : but, though the public have 
too much confidence in his resources to imagine for a moment 
that such is his intention, it would still be hard to explain 
how two such measures as the Oudh Settled Estates Bill and 
the North-Western Provinces Rent Act Amendment Bill 
came to find a place in the legislative programme. As regards 
the former, it would bo outside my present purpose to enquire 
how the taluqdars first came into existence, or what their' 
precise rights and privileges were in the pre-mutiny days ; but 
it is safe to assume that it was only after the British occupa- 
tion of Oudh that they were recognised as a community. 
When the change of n’gime was effected, all existing taluqdari 
institutions, so far as they could be ascertained, were confirmed 
by special pledge of the Government of India, and amongst 
them was the absolute right of the taluqdars to deal with 
their estates as they pleased ; or, as the sunnuds put it, every 
taluqdar had “ a permanent, hereditary and transferable 
proprietary right in his estate, with full power to sell, mortgage, 
give or bequeath it as he pleases.” 

Against this concession Sir Charles Wingfield, then Chief 
protested ; but Lord Canning, holding that, if an aristocracy 
Commissioner of Oudh, had to be created at all it should be in 
estate and not in name only, overruled the objection, and so 
the taluqdars were launched into their new sphere of life with 
the Viceregal blessing and an admonition to make good use of 
their opportunities. 

But the best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft agley, 
as the Scotch poet put it : and if ever there was a provoking 
commentary on the vanity of human expectations, it is to be 
found in the admittedly bad use that the taluqdars have made 
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of their princely resources. For years past their growing in- 
debtedness has been a source of anxiety to the provincial 
officials, and many have been the efforts to redeem them from 
the extinction with which, every now and again, they arc 
threatened, first by the Oudh Taluqdars’ Relief Act of 1870, 
and now by a measure which, it is hoped, will embody the 
saving grace in a form to allow of future generations being 
benefited even more than the present. The intention of the 
Oudh Settled Estates Bill, now before the provincial Legislative 
Council, is to curtail the power of the taluqdars to alienate 
their estates, and it may be aptly described as a grand effort 
on the part of Sir Antony MacDonnell to find a solution 
for a contingency which has hitherto defied the best intelli- 
gence of Anglo-Indian legislators. That its conception is 
charitable, I presume no one who is at all acquainted with 
its provisions, will deny. The work of redemption has this 
gratifying feature, too, that it disarms criticism, and places the 
critic In the position of one who is forced to admire in spite of 
himself. No matter how frail the design, if it has the least 
show of saving, it forthwith appeals to our sympathy and 
extracts from us a response which, had it been anything else, 
would be impossible in an age imbued with the truth of Car- 
lyle^s dictum that the barrenest of mortals is the sentimentalist. 

When I say that this is precisely how one feels in regard to 
the Oudh Settled Estates Bill, I have pretty well exhausted all 
that can be said in its favour. Intrinsically it has little to 
recommend it, and the more it is examined the more apparent 
it becomes that it is at best a fanciful solution of the trouble 
in hand. To a certain extent it will preserve the laliiqdnrs c 
but will it make them any the happier, or worthier of preserva- 
ation, if there be the same incubus of debt and tlic same 
depressing influences as exist now ? Even if wc restrain a man 
from disposing of his mess of pottage, it is quite certain that 
no legislation will prevent him from incurring fresh debts or 
transmitting the tendency to his son, or per se create an 
assurance that every occupant of a gaddi in Oudh will not be 
as hopelessly bankrupt as his predecessors were before him. 
The official contention is that merely as a political safeguard, 
it is necessary to preserve the taluqdars — by reducing them* 
to the condition of life tenants. The contingency had not, 
indeed, been overlooked by Lord Canning, being specifically 
ref^erred to in the Government of India despatch to Sir Charles 
Wingfield; but it was condemned as derogatory to the state 
of aristocracy, if not actively injurious to its best interests* 
I am inclined to think that the Viceregal decision was not 
altogether impolitic, in view of the impossibility, then as now 
manifest, of having one law to regulate so many diverse 
VOD. CXI.] 
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interests, as regards race and religion, as the taluqdars embody. 
The very fact that the Oudh Settled Estates Bill is permissive 
shows that Sir Antony MacDonnell is by so means certain 
of his ground, while the additional circumstance that no 
taluqdar is bound to conform to its provisions will go far to 
rehabilitate Lord Canning’s judgment in the estimation of 
practical men. To them it will be apparent that just as the 
nominal preservation of estates is no gain to the country at 
large, so no amount of gubernatorial coddling will secure for 
the aristocracy of Oudh what can only accrue from an un- 
reserved acceptance of the maxim that righteousness alone 
exaltcth a nation. In the absence of this preliminary requisite 
to prosperity there will be nothing to prevent the life estates 
contemplated in the Bill from being misused by each holder 
as he comes into possession, or obviate the decree-holder 
being in full enjoyment of the baronial income for a series 
of years which can he indefinitely prolonged by a father and 
son acting in conjunction. 

At a recent meeting of the Legislative Council Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, somewhat curiously, a»)ticipated the adverse 
criticism which future historians of India would pass on a 
large portion of our land legislation. If this means that his 
own will be favoured as an exception, the complacence will, 
I fear, not be shared by others, in the face of the subsequent 
admission that much of our agrarian policy has been based ^ 
upon ideas which were peculiarly English and which found no 
analogy in the institutions or in the traditions of this country.*’ 
Are we to assume from this that the Oudh Settled Estates 
Bill is a peculiarly native inception ? What is one to make of 
this astounding pronouncement, or of the still more astounding 
inference that (he importation into India of ideas which had 
their origin in feudal England has had a far-reaching evil 
effect, except that they constitute so much legislative prancing 
and are not meant to be taken seriously? Moreover, how is 
one to account for a policy which on the face of it bears the 
impress of fatuity. If the native landowner is to survive 
as a unit of the higher social system pf the :ountry, it can 
only be by the exercise of his own powers and not through 
any unmerited assistance from the Government. What ha, 
Bruyere said is true for all lime, that, if it is a happiness to be 
nobly descended, it is not less so to have so much merit that 
nobody enquires whether we are so or not. This is precisely 
what Sir Antony MacDonnell ignores when he steps forward 
as the saviour of the taluqdars, not because, it is claimed, 
they are worthy men, but because they are nobly born. 
It seems to me we are overdoing this birth business in India. 
When the Statutory Civil Service was inaugurated it was the 
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openly avowed purpose of the Government of India to utilize 
it as an opening for the sons of men with territorial influence. 
It was urged that something ought to bo done for them, 
juf?: to keep them out of mischief as it were, and the result 
was that a large number of budding rajahs were thrust into the 
public service with little or no regard for educational or other 
qualifications. That the statutory civilian failed to excite 
admiration, and was properly condemned, v/as only natural, 
and it is not surprising that he is being got rid of altogether, 
though some representatives, like Rajah Chitpal Singh who 
was recently dismissed for gross incompetency, are still alive 
to mark the blind policy of the past. 

In the case of the taluqdars old families may be worth 
preserving from a sentimental point of vi":\v, but in the absence 
of permanent affluence they must degenerate into curiosities, 
in spite of extraneous aid. Legislate as and when wc may, 
the fact cannot be got over that in their hands alone lies 
the work of redemption. 

As I have said before the mere protection of land from being 
sold, cither as a voluntary act or in execution of legal decrees, 
cannot obviate the real trouble, so long as individual life 
estates may be vitiated, and there is no assurance that the 
coming generation of taluqdars will be morally impervious 
to debt: all that it will do is to hide the character of the 
trouble by the creation of a hope, which in all probability 
will prove false, that the future will be an improvement on the 
past. For my part I see no reason to object to the transfer of 
estates to new men, provided full value is obtained on the 
transaction. At present what every indebted landowner who 
is pushed into a corner may justly complain of is the cruel 
way in which the law operates by depriving him of the right 
to object to a sale on the ground of insufficient consideration* 
No matter how valuable a property may be, if there be no 
defect in the sale procedure it must stand, and in places where 
sales are badly attended, and there is scarcity of buyers, it often 
happens that the unfortunate owner gets little or nothing for 
his patrimony. I know of a case in which some valuable 
stock of a taluqdar was sold under judicial orders and bought 
by a speculative lawyer for a thousand rupees, the same stock 
being almost immediately afterwards rC'Sold to the original 
owner for six thousand rupees — deferred payment, of course. 
It is a law which allows atrocities like this to be perpetrated 
that needs amending, and it only shows how little our 
legislatois know what they are doing when they ignore real 
defects in the administration in favour of supposed ones. Ihis 
is a somewhat serious charge to make : yet it is one which, I 
am convinced, will bear investigation. 
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Tiint tlscrc is nothing politically or socially tnjuc^icious in 
taiuqclari propertie.s being sold, provided always full value is 
obtained for them, is very conclusively established I think 
in the last Lucknow Settlement Report, which states that in 
cases whore sales have taken place the new proprietors in- 
variably make bettor landlords than the old, While this is 
only natural, it also indicates the wide scope of the benefit which 
the transfeircd relationship affords to the country at large. 
Far be it from me to unduly depreciate the Oudh taluqdars, 
some of v/hom are excellent individu«ils in their way, generous 
and noble and keenly alive to the responsibilities of their 
position. lUu it is no part of legislation to concern itself in 
essence wiili the social status of the people whom it affects. 
Botli Buckle and Lecky have told us that expediency alone 
should be the aim of the legislator. Where is the expediency, 
however, id class legislation of which the only apparent object 
is to preserve old families (many of whom, by the way, are 
not so old after all) regardless of the consideration whether 
they arc vvortii preserving or not ? If the ^louveaitx riches 
subserve the material ends of the nation, it is surely imprudent 
to stem a tide which is admittedly flowing in their favour. 

Vrobably the Indian official has other views, and I am 
aware that the prospect of a discarded aristocracy giving 
trouble is a perpetual nightmare to him. It is pointed out that 
the taluqdars arc the natural leaders of the pco[ Ic, and on 
that very account are entitled to generous manipulation. I 
am willing to allow that many old families are looked up to 
in Oudh, as elsewhere, but that they have any irrevocable 
hold on the popular mind is an exaggeration which no one 
who knows anything of Indian agricultural life will enteitain. 
There is, I believe, a rural saying, bherc jahan jui^i kaUi 
jaigi^ which leaves no doubt that Hodge in India is perfectly 
alive to his own special interests ' so it is idle to argue that it 
is only by humouring the classes that we can hold the masses. 

This is precisely what the conception of the Oudh Settled 
Estates Bill conveys- If it has been found that the transfer 
of taluqdari properties to new men is attended with good 
results in the sliape of better land-lords, it is obviously not to 
the advantage of the cultivating population, or the country in 
general, to have the old order perpetuated on the score of 
sentiment alone. Personally I have no great regard for the 
new man, who is generally a vakil redolent of wealth gotten 
through a complex, and in some respects unsuitable, system 
of litigation, but the fact that he has both money and brains 
cannot be ignored in an unbiased consideration of the issues 
at stake. There is this advantage, too, that iu tlie case of 
Hie self-made individual there is no false digid?5' icecuc : 
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being new, he is anxious to please a tenantry on whose good 
will he is clever enough to see depends the value of his acqui- 
sition. Above all he has no whims to gratify. Only the 
other day the death occurred of a taluqdar who is credited 
with having spent three thousand rupees on a marriage between 
a mouse and a doll. When people are thus bent on vitiating 
wealth, they accentuate the need for a strict enforcement of 
merit. 

The question arises, will the taluqdars recognise the obli- 
gation ? I doubt it. Of course the miraculous may happen 
in the future as it has happened in the past ; but taking into 
account the slow rate of moral progress in India, and the 
insuperable obstacles to reform which custom and prejudice- 
present, there is not much hope that the coming generation of 
Oudh land-owners will be very different from the present or 
their exigencies any the less embarrassing. 

The most suggestive commentary on the subject was 
afforded by a native member of the Legislative Council, 
one of the new order of self-made men, who attributed the 
sale of old estates to avoidable extravagance and incom- 
petence on the part of the taluqdars in the first place, 
and unavoidable inflictions in the second. No legislation 
will obviate the former, and, as to the latter, clearly the 
best thing to do is to eradicate them as far as circumstances 
will permit In either case what has the Oudh Settled Estates 
Bill to offer by way of relief? Unless social exigencies 
materially alter in the future, we may take it that the 
same necessity for spending money will exist. The grand 
nautch, the biirra jiilsHy the indispensable retinue of servants, 
the magnified zenana, the permanent establishment of dancing 
girls, the more legitimate, but none the less ruinous, expen- 
diture necessary for the marriage of sons and daughters, the 
elephants and horses and carriages, and last, but not least, 
the pastime dear to the native aristocrat, of fighting his 
neighbour in court, if for nothing else, at least, to show who 
has the longest purse — all these are features which will 
mark the life of the future taluqdar. precisely, as they do that 
of the present ; nor can it be hoped that Nature will change, 
or that the monsoon of the twentieth century will be less 
erratic than it is to-day, or famine be a visitation of the past : 
so that, look at it as we may, distress must exist so long 
as the causes contributing to it are not removed. I do not see 
what good is to be derived from a condition of life which legis- 
lation invests with the mask of affluence but which is really 
rotten within. 

Moreover the fact that the Oudh Settled Estates Bill will 
prevent legitimate mortgage must tend to raise the rate of 
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interest, since no recognised banker will find it worth his 
while to do business on the slender security of a life tenancy, 
and so there will be a large addition to the class of usurers who 
for exorbitant profits will lend money on them. This alone is 
sufficient to condemn the measure. !For years past it has 
been the expressed object of the Government to pulverise the 
mahajan : yet here we have a measure which will give that 
Mte noir of Indian agricultural life new opportunities for the 
exercise of his villainy. It would be hard to say how such 
an issue, fraught as it is with highly pernicious effects, was 
overloc^ed in the legislative purview, and I can only as- 
cribe it to an over-sanguine temperament failing to recognise 
that necessity knows no restraint. Probably Sir Antony 
MacDonnell thinks that being deprived of the power to mort- 
gage or sell their properties, the taluqdars will promptly ac- 
quiesce in the altered condition and live without borrowing. 
If they do, the gubernatorial claim to be accounted among 
the prophets will be past all dispute : if they do not, no one 
who knows anything of high life in India, with its love of 
pomp and splendour, will he very much surprised. Personally 
I shall be glad to acknowledge an error, but under present 
circumstances 1 cannot help regarding the Oudh Settled 
Estates Bill as being based upon a perverted estimate of 
human nature. What a source of comment for the future 
historian of India in the picture, thus presented, of trying to 
do too much ! Yet this is precisely what our legislative efforts 
often amount to. One year the country will ring with anathe- 
mas against the usurious mahajan, and judicial officers will he 
impressed with the urgency of crushing him ; the next will 
see a complete reversal of the policy, or such a modification 
of it as will practically defeat its purpose. 

I do not know that, in dealing with the taluqdari system, 
or, indeed, any Indian question, much good can be derived by 
unreserved reliance on the inspiration of so egotistical a writer 
and administrator as Sir John Strachey, whose opinion on the 
subject the official apologists quote with much gusto and ap- 
proval, since to talk of the pre-mutiny taluqdars holding their 
estates “ subject to the conditions of the Hindu or Mahomedan 
oi Local Law ” is to travesty history by investing the Nawabi 
princes with a judicial power of control they did not possess. 

No doubt, succession was governed in simple cases by 
existing custom, but there was nothing to prevent a strong 
taluqdar from shaping the family history as he thought 
fit The principle of primogeniture was, indeed, so restricted, 
that Sir Charles Wingfield had to resort to exaggeration in 
pleading for the acceptance of his views by the Viceroy, 
Moreover, even if one were to admit that the Indian con- 
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ception of the fitness of things is opposed to the policy in- 
augurated by Lord Canning, in what way will the Oudh 
Settled Estates Bill improve the situation ? If it is to obviate 
sub-division, as part of the larger policy of integration, 
the end will be no more acceptable now to the Hindu mind 
than formerly. Here, too, the restrictions imposed on the 
operative area of the measure seem to show that the guberna- 
torial intellect has quite grasped the essence of Lord Canning's 
objection that “we can only recogtiise the advantage of the 
inheritance of landed estates by primogeniture, or, at least, 
the transmission of them to one heir.** To do more is clearly 
impossible. It is not enough to say that the principles in 
question have been accepted by the taluqdars, because what 
there they will not accept when the official oracle once 
makes it clear to them that acceptance is the most politic course 
to pursue ? Sir Charles Wingfield’s procedure gave rise to pre- 
cisely the same experience, when, whatever may have been 
their own predilections in the matter, the taluqdars succumbed 
to his well-known and deeply-felt wishes. In this case they 
have not much to lose personally. Such borrowing as they 
have to do has already been done, and it is easy now to tell 
the coming generation that, if they have any wild oats to 
sow, the sowing had better be indefinitely postponed. All 
this would undoubtedly be very excellent, if, as La Roche 
said, we could both give the advice and the wisdom to profit 
by it. Unfortunately we cannot. 

Be that as it may, how are all the scores of divergent interests 
embodied in a community of landowners, widely separated 
in point of descent and religion, to be consistently merged 
into one harmonious entity without disturbing the excellent 
ideal whereby the native is to be governed, not as the English- 
man thinks he should be, but as he himself would have it. 
I can quite understand Sir Antony MacDonnell’s desire to do 
something heroic for the unborn generations of the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries, but the difficulties attending the 
effort are so great that it becomes a question whether it would 
not be as well to leave the future to deal with its own phase 
of the contingency as it comes. At present what wc have tp 
consider is that seventy-five per cent, of the Oucih taluqdars 
are more or less liopelessly indebted, and that all existing 
mortgages must stand. Where then is the precise utility of the 
Oudh Settled Estates Bill as a practical measure ? What would 
be the judgment passed on a man who consoled himself with 
the reflection of a far distant millennium is precisely applic- 
able to Sir Antony MacDonnell, with this difference, that while 
the former may be credited with a generous desire to benefit 
great and small alike, the latter restricts his bounty to the 
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great alone. In all other parts of India remedial legislation 
aiTccts every class of the landholding community, but in Oudh 
it is only the taluqdars who are thought of. The scores of 
interests outside that body, the lives and fortunes of hundreds 
of small landowners and village proprietors — these are of no 
moment beside an aristocracy over which there is now only a 
dim halo of vitiated wealth. 

Passing on now to the North-Western Provinces Rent Act 
Amendment Bill, I may say that in deciding to ameliorate 
the condition of the provincial cultivator Sir Antony 
MacDonnell has been mainly influenced by judicial returns of 
ejectment suits, wluch are stated to have increased from 
52,317 in 1896-97 to 69,510 in 1897-9.'!. In their last Report 
on the Land Administration of the North-Western Pro* 
vinces and Oudh, the Board of Revenue urged that the cir- 
cumstance was inimical to the best interests of tlie country, 
and an intimation of the impending legislation was thereupon 
given by the Lieutenant-Governor in a Re.solution dated 12th 
May 1899, declaring “that the existing state of things, where- 
by ejectment is used as a means to defeat the operations of 
the law permitting the gradual accrual of occupancy rights, 
is indefensible.” Since then the matter has been under active 
consideration, and in October last it was specifically referred 
to in a meeting of the provincial Legislative Council as the 
first of a series of remedial enactments which the Government 
had in view. 

It is necessary to state here that the proposed alteration 
affects only the Rent Act of the North-Western Provinces, 
and not that of Oudh, where the agricultural population already 
enjoy a sufficient measure of protection to make them inde- 
pendent of the vagaries of their landlords. Still the prin- 
ciples underlying the change arc being keenly criticised 
in both areas, and it is not to be wondered at if their united 
intelligence should be somewhat exercised over it. 

In this matter, as in the other, I fear the legislative impulse 
is equally faulty. No doubt a certain amount of fixity of 
tenure is necessary for the effective purposes of agricultural 
li^fe, and in this sense Sir Antony MacDonnell is justified in 
deprecating the frequency with which ejectment suits are 
instituted. On the other hand, it may be urged on behalf of the 
landholding community that the essential object of going to 
court is not to dispossess the ryot, but merely to obviate 
the accrual to him of rights which it was never intended he 
should have, and which he is in no way keen to acquire so 
long as he is otherwise well treated and there is no attempt 
at rackrenting. It is only fair to state that in the majority of 
instances the ejected tenants are reinstated in their holdings, 
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but as regards the other condition, it is less easy to form a 
correct judgment. 

How far rackrenting exists in India is a question which 
can never be satisfactorily answered, and while it would 
be safe to say that all landlords have a natural tendency 
to get the most they can, they may, at least, he credited 
with suillcicnt discrimination to realise that in catching 
at the shadow they may lose the substance. It is quite a 
mistake to suppose that the Indian tenant will go on 
paying any rent that is demanded of him — though he has 
never heard of Ricardo, he understands the Ricardian theory 
well enough to know precisely what propoition of the produce 
of laud should go to him and what to the landlord. Among ’ 
tenants-at-will, particularly in Upper India, any attempt to 
exact too much is almost certain to lead to land being relin- 
quished, a contingency which no landlord would deliberately 
create unless he was utterly callous to his own interests. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that the Board of Revenue adduce 
no specific instances of rackrenting : it is only an assumption, 
which, in the absence of proof to the contrary, must be taken 
as a legitimate manifestation of the law of demand and supply. 

So great, moreover, is the indigenous subservience to kismet^ 
that, if the agricultural population were canvassed on the 
point, the majority would probably be in fav(Hir of accepting 
the inevitable, and, indeed, there has always been between 
landloid and tenant in India a tacit understanding, which has 
been on the whole well maintained, that so long as the custom- 
ary rent is paid there sliall be. continuity of tenure. There 
is a curious passage in the Rcfiort referred to which states tliat 
during the famine years 1896-98 “ no urviuc advantage was 
taken by the zemindars, as a body, of the distress of tlie 
tenants to destroy occupancy rights.’' Here, it will be observ- 
ed, there is a divergence of opinion which the Board of Revenue 
might very well have explained. If there is no tendency on 
the part of the provincial landowners to act harshly when it 
would be easy to do so, it is not clear why, in the case of 
tenants-at-will, there should be such an ebullition of antagonism 
as is implied by the Government. Some revenue (officials aje 
inclined to ascribe the restraint to the fear that undue pres>uic 
might lead to wholesale relinquishments and consequent loss of 
rents. Apart from the colour this gives to my contention that 
in the matter of rent there are two to make a bargain, the 
implication is a trifle ungracious, and the provincial landowners 
may be excused for feeling somewhat aggrieved at what now 
practically amounts to an accusation of dishonesty. If Sir 
Antony MacDonnell, out of sympathy for the hard lot of the 
cultivator, is determined that he shall have the full benefit of 
VOL. CXI.l 10 
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an official championship, by all means let us have such legisla* 
lion as the contingency demands ; but to blow hot and cold in 
the same breath, to tell the zemindar to-day that he is a model 
of forbearance and to-morrow that he is a knave and fool com- 
bined, is about as creditable as the legal device, when one’s 
case is bad, of abusing the other side. Curiously enough no 
attempt has been made by the Government to justify its pre- 
dilection, except on the broad assumption that it is good for the 
country, and beyond the gratuitous surmises of the Board of 
Revenue there is nothing to reconcile the proposed measure 
to our sober judgment. 

As to the official argument that the law contemplates the 
gradual accrual of occupancy rights to tenants-at-will, it may 
reasonably be objected that it does nothing of the kind. The 
very fact that e jectment was provided for would ordinarily go 
to show that the accrual of occupancy rights was only con- 
templated as a matter of neglect on the part of landlords, 
whom we cannot now blame for seeking to enforce what, at any 
rate outwardly, has been accorded to them. If the fault lies 
anywhere, it is in the Act itself and with those who framed it* 
The relations between landlord and tenant are already so 
strained in India that even then it may be doubted whether Sir 
Antony MacDonnell is acting wisely in promoting a measure 
of which the immediate effect will be to make matters worse. 

There is a good deal in the last Administration Report 
of the Board of Revenue for Bengal about the transition of agri- 
cultural life in that province from the Oriental or patriarchal 
stage to that of strict legal contract, Wlu’lc, however, the change 
is pronounced to be unsatisfactory. Sir John Woodburn’s 
belief in the success of tlic final issue shows, at least, that in 
the official world of Bengal there is no unwholesome hanker- 
ing after the inspiration of the East. In Upper India the 
conditions are precisely the same, but the effect varies in that, 
though all our rent legislation, including that under criticism, 
continues to be conceived on English principles, the outward 
expression of opinion is seemingly against it. No one will 
imagine for a moment that Sir Antony MacDonneirs advocacy 
emanates from other than a purely English desire to give 
everything, no matter what, a basis in law. There is no sug- 
gestion to preserve the patriarchal traditions which are dear 
to every native of India, nor any attempt to sympathise with 
the spirit of the past : indeed, so great is the gubernatorial 
repugnance to indigenous sentiment in this case that, in 
replying to a deputation of landowners last December, Sir 
Antony MacDonnell urged that it was quite impossible for 
him to withdraw from a position which was in keeping with 
the agrarian policy of the Government ever since the Mutiny, 
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And yet this identical policy was what he presumably con- 
demned only three months previously in connection with the 
Oudh Settled Estates Bill. 

In all legislation affecting the relationship between landlord 
and tenant in India it should be the endeavour of the Gov- 
ernment to combine philanthropy with justice. There can 
be no question of the theoratical value of granting to the culti- 
vating community rights which, we arc all agreed, are essential 
for purposes of efficiency. At the same time it is well to 
differentiate between expediency and sentiment. Are we sure 
the proposed legislation will achieve the desired end ? In 
answering the question, an issue arises, whether the depri- 
vation of land is what the provincial ryot is suffering from, ’ 
or his own thriftlessness, and, of course, natural afflictions 
such as famines and the like. If the latter, the essential 
purpose of the Government falls to the ground, and legislation 
becomes, as it were, a rope of sand which, as Emerson says, 
will perish in the twisting. It is well, perhaps, to recognise 
from tlic outset that the irresponsible character of the Indian 
tenant is as inimical to agricultural progress as any un- 
sympathetic attitude on the part of his landlord. Those who 
know him best, know also how ready he is to impoverish 
himself by undertaking litigation on the smallest pretext. 
Whether the quarrel be with his landlord or a neighbour, the 
fight will often be protracted till the last bullock has been 
sold, or the village mahajan absolutely declines to advance 
ano^-her lupee, and by the time the final appeal has been 
heard he is ruined past all recovery. For such a man legis- 
lation has obviously nothing to provide. 

It is a common experience, too, in Upper India to find an 
agriculturist who has got together a little money making a 
series of expensive pilgrimages to Pragraj or Mathurajl. Then 
there is the inevitable slmkrana to the thanadar for the expia- 
tion of real or imaginary offences, and occasional entertain- 
ments to one’s caste fellows, all which put together would 
ruin most men I fancy, 

A critical examination of the Bill creates the fear that 
the proposed remedy may fall short of a completely effectjve 
purpose by its failure to recognise the true causes of agricul- 
tural backwardness. As has beeh said before in connection 
with the Oudh Settled Estates Bill, the essence of the evil 
lies less in the frequency of ejectments than In the condi- 
tion of apathy in which the agriculturist is plunged. If 
persuasion to improve the old methods of cultivation, to 
provide against a rainy day from the proceeds of bumper 
harvests, to limit expenditure on marriages and other social 
ceremonies, and, above all, to avoid litigation, are unheeded, it 
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is inconceivable that the mere fact of being provided with 
a five or seven-year tenure will avail in a contingency which 
entails an unrestricted recognition of the principles of self- 
help. That the condition is often wholly neglected^ or only 
partly realized, is clear from the last Stamp Report of llie 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, which ict>tifies, from the 
abnormal sale of document stamps, to the gi owing distress of 
the Oudh tenantry, notwithstanding the piovit>ion for fixity 
of tenure existing there ; and the lact tlint no satisfactory 
explanation of the circumstance is affuicied may nut unreason- 
ably be applied by the opponents ot tlie measure to enquire 
what need there is for bringing the Rent Act of the North- 
Western Provinces into line with what has admittedly failed 
to ensure prosperity. That al landlords are not inimical to 
the principles of the Bill is apparent itom the statement of 
one who writes that long before tlie mcasuie was made public 
he had given every tcnant-at-will on his estate five-year 
leases in the hopes of thereby improving tbcii material con- 
dition. My experience,’* he says, “ is not at all assuring. 
Lease or no lease, the moment a tenant finds he owes a couple 
of years' rent, he is off somewhere else. The good tenants 
stay, but they do not care for leases, knowing very well that 
it is not to the advantage of the landlord to quaiiel with 
them/' There is no reason to believe iliat this experience is 
limited, and certainly it is worth consideration. 

The main point to be remembered in matters of this soit, 
where the welfare of an agricultural community is coiiceined, 
is the good old maxim that Heaven helps those who help 
themselves. So far, there is reason to fear, we have allowed 
too much of our attention to be engrossed by the rhetorical 
aspects of rent and revenue problems, quite forgetful that the 
tendency to make the least of one's resources, to over-popu- 
late, to rush into litigation oftener than is necessary, to spend 
fifty rupees on a tamasha which would be dear at ten, to play 
into the hands of the police, to convert the proceeds of bumper 
crops into ornaments which seldom fetch what they cost—aie 
only a few of the factors to which agricultural demoralization 
inThis country is due. 

Probably, if the matter were carefully gone into, it would 
be found that a large number of ejectment suits arc instituted 
for the real purpose of repressing the spiiit of defiance which 
the provincial ryot has a knack of generating the moment he 
is well settled. There is much in the theory which accounts 
for the opposition offered to the Bill, and though it is obvious- 
ly impossible to decide on the merits of a quarrel between 
master and man, it is only fair, while condemning oppression 
ftiid rackicnting, to recognise that a tenant who makes a 
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persona ingrata of himself on every possible occasion, or who 
cannot bear to have his rent demanded when it becomes due, 
is not precisely an individual entitled to legislative protection. 

I should be the last to suggest that our agricultural popula- 
tion should be deprived of the benefits which they now enjoy; 
but I am not exaggerating when I say that one effect of our 
rent legislation has been to engender in the minds of the land- 
holding classes a distrust of official motives. The difficulties 
attending the realization of rent and of managing a large 
body of tenants, all of whom cannot be good, are so great, 
that I firmly believe most landlords would gladly surrender 
tlieir positions were it not for the social advanntages, which 
the possession of land affords. There is no reason to think 
that they are necessarily happy, or their troubles less de- 
serving of official recognition than those of their tenantry. 
And yet, while the Government affords to the one the right 
to stick to his lands, what relief does it afford to the other 
who finds one fine morning that a tenant has run away with 
all his belongings and a couple of yeais^ rent in the bargain? 
The relief of finding remedy in a court against a man whose 
whereabouts may be anywhere within a radius of fifty miles, 
is assuredly not very gratifying, but it is the landlord’s only 
consolation. If he wants to eject a tenant, it must be thiough 
the court : if he wants to re-let his land, he must first obtain 
the written resignation of the present holder. The present 
liolder, owing, perhaps, a year’s rent, with the intention of 
owing another, refuses to execute the resignation, and so the 
whole machinery of tl)c law has to be put into operation. 
After this is it at all surprising if the justice of the Gov- 
ernment comes to be questioned ? 

One word more by way of postcript. Since the above para- 
graphs were written and sent to press more than three months 
ago, the Oudh Settled Estates Bill has been passed into law. 
I ought, perhaps, to alter parts of them to embody the im- 
provements made by the Select Committee in the original 
draft of the measure, but I fear this is now impossible, and in 
any case the alterations would not materially affect my gene- 
ral contentions. I am glad, however, that an endeavour has» 
been made to meet the objection in regard to mortgage and 
interest, though whether it will obviate usury. I am just as 
doubtful as before. The Rent Bill still awaits the sanction of 
the Government of India before it can be introduced here. In 
the meantime it may be worth white to draw attention to a 
circumstance on which much reliance was placed last year, 
namely, the increase in the number of ejectment suits filed 
against tenanls-at-will. Had the official deductions been quite 
sound the feature should have been equally apparent this year, 
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but ejectment suits, on the contrary, have decreased so con- 
siderably of late that the Board of Revenue, in its annoyance 
at having the ground thus cut away from under its feet, is 
constrained to explain that the result was purposely brought 
about by the landowners of the province. To sum up. If the 
criterion of efficient administration is avoidance of unneces- 
sary tinkering with existing conditions, there is every reason 
to fear that all this legislation will end in failure. The 
essential desire of the native of India is not for the com- 
plicated niceties of civilized administration, but for the 
realization of a full stomach : that secured, it matters very 
little to him what other forms the executive interest in his 
welfare assumes. There is a pathos .about tlie blind depen- 
dence of the Indian people upon Providence which no one 
could justly accuse Sir Antony MacDonnell of ignoring, 
but that he should be concentrating his efforts to save in 
directions which are not immediately necessary shows how 
far he is from recognising the value of Emerson’s teaching. 
What we want at the present moment is not grandiose legis- 
lation which will perish in the twisting, but measures which 
will bring prosperity to the country and increase its capacity 
to bear trouble. What we have is an inchoate longirig to save 
the landowner from the mahaj in and the royt from the land- 
owner. Thus, to quote Plautus — 

Certa amlttiinns diim incerta petimus. 

PvKOPMAR. 



Art. VIL— religious AND CHARITABLE ENDOW- 
MENTS OF BENGAL ZEMINDARS. 

I. 

P erhaps in no other country in tlic wotld is the religions 
enthusiasm of a people so great and all-absorbing as 
it is in India. The holy books of the Hindus inculcate charity 
especially as the surest means of salvation. The Brahmins 
favoured charitable gifts and extolled them beyond measure, 
and the legislature fostered them by every means in its power. 
It is therefore not a matter of surprise that we have in India 
an amount of charity, both religious and temporal, which is 
hardly approached in any other country. 

I shall deal in this article and in another with the works of 
public charity and charitable endowments of the landholders of 
the province of Bengal. If India is rich in charitie.s, Bengal 
is the province in it which possesses the largest number and 
amount of such charities. 

It has become the fashion now-a-days to describe the land- 
lonl class as a body too much ‘ concentred in self’ and entirely 
forgetful of the welfare of the people at large. Yet, it is a fact 
as clear as daylight, that, if any good has been done by any 
class in this country for the benefit of the public, it has been by 
the zemindar community. I shall .show that the landlords of 
this country have spent in works of publie charity and utility 
a far larger amount than has been spent elsewhere, and, 
in many instances, far beyond their circumstances. Yet the 
comparative poverty of the landholding classes of this country 
is too apparent to admit of serious contradiction. Let me 
compare some men of colossal foitunc in England and in Ben- 
gal and see how their incomes stand to one another 



Name. 

CapitrTl, 

£ 

Income. 

£ 

t 3 

/ Duke of Westminster 

... 1 6,000,0000 

^Oo.OOO 

c 

1 Duke of Sutheil'infi 

... 6,000,000 

300,000 

'tr, 

a 

i Duke of NoithumbciLind 

• •• 5,000,000 

250,000 

W 

(.Marquis of Bute 

... 4,000,000 

2(jO,O0O 


fMaharajah of Dutbhanjjah 

•• 3,000,000 

... 2,6oo coo 

150,000 


1 Mahaiajah of Cooch Bchar 

130,000 


! Maharajah of Hutwa 
] Maharajdh of Burdwan ... 

... 1,800,000 

90,000 

s 

... 1,800,000 

90,000 


1 Maharajah of Dumraon ... 

• •• 1,000,000 

50,000 


LLate Maharani Sutnomoyee 

... 800,000 

40 000 


Thus the highest income of our Bengal landholders falls far 
short of the lowest of the millionaires of Great Britain. The 
richest landlord of Bengal is the Maharajah of Durbhangah. 
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It was during tlie administration of Sir Stuart Bayley that tho 
estate was taken from the control and supervision of the 
Court of Wards. Wliile congratulating his late ward — alas, no 
longer living — who had just come of age, the late Governor 
declared that the annual income of the Durbhangah Raj estate 
was then about seventeen lakhs of rupees. Yet, it is a fact 
that, after the incomes of the Maharajrihs of Duibhangah and 
Cooch Behar, there is, excepting the Maharajah of Burdwan, 
the Hutwa Raja and the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, liardly a 
landlord who owns half their income. The Burdwan Raj is, 
indeed, the richest landholder in this sidt! of Bengal. 

Before detailing the charitable wniks of individual zemin- 
dais, I will give a brief bummary of the law of endowments 
prevailing in this country. The English law which foibids 
superstitious bequests lias no application in India, and hence 
the practice of devising by will vast amounts of property for 
religious purposes has become common since the establishment 
of the Supreme Court of Calcutta. The question whether a 
Hindu can apply the wliolc of his property to religious objects 
is now settled, and there have been several instances in which 
such an extreme course has been held valid. The creation of 
perpetuities is fully allowable in such cases, and does nf)t render 
the will invalid. Among Mohomedans only a third of the 
property can be so devised, unless the testator has no heir or 
near relatives. Such religious endowments, however, must not 
be colourable, but hona fidCy and the income of the endowed 
property should be devoted cntiicly to the jmrpose of defray- 
ing the religious ceremonies and wor'^hip connected with the 
endowments. But where a will under llu* guise of a religious 
character really bestows the beneficial interest on the devises, 
it will be void so far as perpetuities are concerned, and the 
property will be governed by the ordinary Hindu law, 
subject merely to a trust for the fulfilment of religious pur- 
poses. If, again, a property yielding a large profit is devised 
by will for religious endowment, but the nature of the worship 
and ceremonies connected therewith is such that only a small 
portion of the profits can be and is actually utilized for the 
purpose, then the devise with regard to the remainder of the 
profits to religious objects will be void, and the heirs-at- 
law at liberty to divide them at their pleasure. Where a 
property is absolutely dedicated in perpetuity to religious 
purposes, tlie tiustcc cannot encumber or dispose of it for his 
personal use ; but he can do so for the benefit and preservation 
of the estate. Sometimes land or other property is held for 
the maintenance of a religions endowment, subject merely to 
a trust as to part of the income. Here the land passes 
under the ordinary law with the specific charge upon it. 
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What is said here of religious, will equally hold good with 
. reference to charitable, endowments. No charitable bequest 
will fail on account of vagueness or uncertainty, as the Court 
has power to direct the trustee in that case to apply the be- 
quest to any act of general charity of the nature contemplated 
by the will according to the well-known Cypres doctrine. 

It will be impossible to enter into minute details of the 
various works of public charity and liberality which distinguish 
noble families like the Durbhangah or Cooch Behar Raj. I 
shall m.»ke references to tlicm in general in their proper place, 
giving details as far as possible. In the meanwhile I shall say 
something in the beginning about the works of public charity 
and endowment maintained by the poorer class of the Zemin- 
dars of Bengal : — men who by dint of their own self-exertion 
and economy built up their own fortunes, and^ investing their 
money in landed propeity, had but a single aim in their lives, 
that of doing good to humanity. 

To begin with Bengal proper. I select first the district 
of Hooghly — a district which perhaps contains more educated 
and influential landholders than any other in this province. 

In this district three zemindars absolutely bequeathed their 
estates for the benefit of the public. The name of the first is 
Mahomed Moshin, — a name which is hallowed and enshrined 
in the hearts of the people. That palatial building, the Hooghly 
Imambara, with its magnificent tower-clock and glittering 
minarets, visible over many a mile of land and water, owes its 
existence to the munificence aiul charily of this large-hearted 
Mussulman gentleman, who settled in the district and died in 
1812. By a deed, dated the 9th June t8o6, he founded that 
sacred trust which has shed such a lustre over the whole pro- 
vince. The Imambara, and its river revetment, which now 
form such a prominent object in the topography of Hooghly 
and its river scenery, cost no less than two lakhs of rupees. 
The tower-clock was procured from England, at a cost of 
Rs. 11,721, and I have heard my Mahomedan friends say that, 
excepting the clock of Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London, it has 
no compeer in the world. That great educational institution- 
alas ! now in its days of decline and decadence — the Hooghly 
College, charmingly situated on the river, with its quiet halls of* 
learning, its splendid library and beautiful botanical gardens, 
also derives its l)irtli from liis liberality and catholicity of mind. 
Into the Valhalla of history have passed the names of the old 
professors of tin's renowned College : — Dr, Thomas Wise, 
the first Civil Surgeon of Hooghly, Captain D. L, Richardson, 
the great Sliakespeare reader and antiquarian, and Mr. Lobb, 
the veteran educationist and learned follower of Comte. It has 
produced some of the greatest men of the day, most notable 
VOL, CXI.] 1 1 
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of whom are the late Justice Dwarka Nath Mitter, than whom 
few abler Judges ever graced the High Court Bench, and Mr.- 
Justice Amir All, the brilliant vjriter of Mahomedan history. 
The Hooghly I matnbara hospital has been rendered famous 
by the wonderful surgical operations of Dr. Esdaile, who 
used to practise mesmerism in those days to produce in- 
sensibility on patients before performing such operations. 
The zeal, energy, self-reliance and perseverance manifested by 
Dr. Esdaile in the cause of mesmerism, as an instrument for 
relieving human suffering, extorted the admiration of the then 
Governor-General Lord Dalhousie, who rewarded him with the 
post of Presidency Surgeon and honoured him by entertain- 
ing him at a dinner at Government House. 

To that hospital was appointed the first Assistant Surgeon, 
Dr. Budden Chunder Chowdhury, for the purpose of sndering 
help to Dr. Esdaile, who is still alive, and who is the sole sur- 
vivor of those ten distinguised students of human anatomy 
whose names are emblazoned in golden letters on a shield in the 
Calcutta Medical College Theatre in honour of their proficiency 
in surgery. That gieat adept in the healing art Dr. R. L. 
Dutta was for a considerable time the Civil Surgeon of this 
hospital. The Motowali of the Imambarah, who seems to 
have done the greatest amount of good and useful work was 
Syed Keramut Ali, of Jaunpore, the faithful friend and 
companion of Lieutenant Conolly’s travels in Kabul. He 
was a great Arabic scholar and mathematician, and his attempt 
to trisect an angle is said to have been the most successful 
j'et made. Tiie present Imambarah was built duiing his direct 
supervision in i86r, and during his term of office the religious 
celebrations and festivals were conducted with such pomp and 
show as had not been witnessed before. 

If there is anything worth seeing at Hooghly it is the 
Mohurrum. Although much of its pristine magnificence are 
gone, still there is enough left to strike a stranger with awe 
and respect. It is said that even in these degenerate days a 
sum of Rs. 1,000 is spent daily during the eleven days of tlic 
Mohurrum. Time was when Arabs and African Negroes used 
to come from their distant homes to witness the Mohurrum. 
‘Hardly has the new moon been seen when the Imambarah 
becomes a perfect Tower of Babel : the discordant music of 
the tom-tom and the cries of ‘ Allah' and ‘ Hossein ' rend the 
air. Through the portals of the Imambarah a surging mass of 
humanity pass like ocean-waves. If anyone wishes to have a 
lasting impression of the Hooghly Mohurrum, wiiich he will 
never forget clear, let him come on the ninth and tenth day al 
night. The whole building is beautifully illuminated on both 
these days. In the courtyard a bubbling fountain of water falls 
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harmoniously and incessantly into a splendid cistern, at which 
one finds pious Moslems washing their hands and faces pre- 
vious to entering for prayer, A flight of steps leads to a 
magnificent hall paved with the richest and purest marble and 
beautiful in its proportions and decorations. It really looks 
like a fairy dream when the marble hall becomes resplendent 
with the rainbow hues of colored glass lanterns and beautiful 
chandeliers fed with the purest oil and hanging by chains 
from the roof, which rises from six gothic columns on each 
side, carved with the rarest skill and painted with passages 
from the Koran, looking as bright in their fresh colouring as if 
they had been painted yesterday. The followers of the Prophet 
assemble here, listening sorrowfully to the recitals of the preacher* 
as he relates the sad and tragic end of their departed heroes. 
A small audience of moon-faced beauties of the faithful is col- 
lected on the upper story behind a very rich curtain of Persian 
silk and one may see their dark blue eyes stealing through the 
folds of the gauze like a moon-beam through the fleec}^ cloud 
of a summer night. Towards the conclusion a general cry of 
sobs and lamentations rise and burst through the whole throng, 

I believe I never saw a finer action of tragic woe than these 
loud groans of the faithful. The torchlight procession on 
the tenth day is perhaps the most brilliant and enchanting 
sight of all. Candles are lighted up in amber glasses, num- 
bering thousands and hundreds of thousands, which stretch 
for nearly half a mile on both sides of the road, and the 
procession moves literally in a blaze of triumph, the snow- 
white tazia^ a veritable emblem of the miniature Taj at Agra 
with the silver crescent on its dome, shining in the midst. 

The management of the Imambarah is in the hands of a 
trustee, under whom a Motowali is employed and paid a salary 
of Rs. 500 monthly. The ultimate control rests, of course, 
with the Goverument. By strict economy and good manage- 
ment the Mosliin Trust Funds have rapidly increased, until 
they stand at the present day at a capitalised value of about 
twenty lakhs of rupees, and the income is about a lakh. 
The income from landed property amounts to Rs. 60,000 a 
year, of which the estate of Syudpore in Jessore alone coi]^ri- 
butes Rs. 45,000. Besides this, there is a fixed money endow- 
ment of Rs. 10,57,000, and a variable one of Rs. 90,400 in 
the hands of the Government to the credit of the Moshiti 
Fund. The Imambarah has a Hakimi dispensary and a 
Mosafirkhana^ in which Mussulman travellers lodge and board. 
A sum of Rs. 50,000 is yearly spent for the performance of 
the religious ceremonies and in feeding and maintaining the 
poor. The remaining fifty thousand rupees, which used 
formerly to be spent on the up-keep of the Hooghly College 
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is now distributed, much to the chagrin of the people of the 
Hooghly district, amongst the poorer classes of Mu-'Sulmatis 
all over the province for their education. The Moshiii fund 
entirely suppoits in addition to these the Doulatpore Entrance 
School and charitable dispensary at Say ud pore at a cost of 
about Rs. 200 monthly. The present Motowali^ Syed Ashraf- 
uddin Ahmed, is the son of the late Nawab Amir Ali, and is 
discharging his duties efficiently. 

The name of Behari Lall Mookhcrjce, of Boinchee, comes 
next in point of liberality and public spirit. Before his death 
he gave away by a will, which became the subject of conten- 
tious litigation in the High Court, a sum of one lakh and 
• sixty-one thousand rupees for the cstabli‘5hmcnt of a chari- 
table dispensary and hospital in the village of Boinchee, as 
well as a free school teaching up to the Entrance Examination 
standard for the benefit of the local public. It gives the re-^ 
versionary interest in all the landed properties of the testator 
to Government after the death of his widow, the proceeds 
of which are to be applied to similar acts of public usefulness. 
A sum of Rs. 2,500 is spent annually for the maintenance of 
the hospital and an equal amount for the school, both of which 
are doing yeomen's service to the cause of suffering humanity 
and the education of the poorer classes of the native commu- 
nity, The income from landed estates amounts to about 
Rs. 12,000 yearly, and it is hoped, that, in addition to the 
existing good works of permanent benefit to the public, others 
of a splendid nature will be created by Government as soon 
as it succeeds to its reversionary right. It is estimated that 
the entire estate of the late Bihaii Lall Mookerjee yields 
a profit of Rs. 20,000 yearly, all of which goes into the hands 
of Government on the death of his widow. There is an able 
and experienced Assistant Surgeon, drawing a monthly salary 
of Rs. 100, as well as a compounder attached to the hospital ; 
and the school is under a graduate of the Calcutta University 
on a monthly salary of Rs, 100. The construction of the 
hospital and school buildings has cost close upon thirty 
thousand rupees and has been carried out under the super- 
vision of the Collector of the distiict. Both are nice and 
commodious buildings, The hospital has ten beds for in-door 
patients. Its popularity is so great that a larger accommoda- 
tion and expenditure on the head of medicines have become 
absolutely necessary. Bihari LalTs brother, Biibu Ram Lall 
Mookerjee, has made a handsome donation of Rs. 50,000 to 
Government for the abundant supply of good water to the 
people of the district during times of water scarcity 

The third zemindar of the Hooghly district, who has absolute- 
ly dedicated his properties to the public, is Niindo Lall Barman, 
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He was a resident of the town of Hooghly, and, dying without 
heirs, left his entire estate, valued at three lakh*? of rupees, by 
a will for a religious ^^ndowment at Bally. During the festivals 
which take place yeaily large numberM of Bralimins are fc;d and 
money and food distributed to the poor. In addituui to 
this yearly outlay, the daily expenditure in the guest-house 
(sadabroto) is very large, as all comers, without distinction of 
caste, creed or colpiir, are sumptuously fed and housed there. 
The income of the estate endowed comes up to about ten 
thousand rupees yearly. The widow has lately constructed a 
beautiful bathing ghAt, flanked by two temples, on the river side 
in Hooghly-Bally. The cost incurred in its construction is a 
little over Rs. 15,000. It has removed a long-felt want in the 
locality and done much good to the public. 

Amongst the names of the landholders of this district, the 
late Joykissen Mookerjec stands foremost, not only in point of 
intelligence, ability and wealth, but also in public spirit and 
liberality. His father, Juggo Mohun Mookerjee, devoted pro- 
perties worth ^iboiit three lakhs of lupees towards a family re- 
ligious endowment, the main object of which is the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies and feeding and giving alms to 
the poor. Joykissen spent no less than six lakhs of rupees in 
purely charitable works. A Hindu zemindar of the old school, 
he naturally expended vasts sums of money in the digging of 
tanks and reservoirs and in the construction of embankments 
and roads. That splendid Library at Utterpara, which one 
admires from the river as a specimen of architectural beauty, 
cost him about sixty thousand rupees for its construction, and 
ail equal amount was spent for the collection of books. The 
property which he endowed for its maintenance yields Rs, 2,100 
yearl3\ It was he who, conjointly with his brother Rajkrishna, 
endowed the Utterpara School, which has been since raised 
through his exertions and munificence to the status of a 
second class cfjllcge, with two taluks — BoinchccandRamnagor— p 
of the net value of Rs. 1,200 per annum. He also gave a sum 
of Rs. 19,000 into the hands of Government for the purpose 
of creating a trust fund for the Utterpara School scholarship. 
The same brothers subsequently made a similar endowmenti 
yielding Rs. i,8oo per annum, for the foundation and support 
of the Utterpara Hospital, which has turned out so beneficial 
to the local public. In addition to these, he subscribed about 
a lakh and half towards the expenses of public societies and 
associations, which had mainly for their object the relief of the 
poor, and about a lakh of rupees for municipal purposes and 
for the construction of municipal roads and bridges. 

The Calcutta University Library was founded by Jay 
Kissen Mookerjee in 1869 and endowed with a donation of 
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Rs. 5,000. It was through his help and encouragement that 
the History of a Bengal Peasant Life*' was written by the 
latF* Rev. Lall Vihari Day — the best book we have about the 
daily life of a Bengal ryot. A worthy son of a worthy father, 
Raja Peary Mohun Mookerjee, has followed closely in the 
footsteps of his noble father and has largely subscribed to 
many important public needs* 

Of the old 7.cmindars of the Hooghly district, Chaku Ram 
Singh of Bhastara deserves special mention. The town of 
Hooghly owes much to him for its prosperity. He gave Rs. 500 
for the repair of the Hooghly town roads, Rs. i,ooo for the Sat- 
gaon, and Rs. 5,000 for the Bally suspension bridges, built the 
Chandni of Smyth's Gh^t at a cost of Rs. 3,000, and subscribed 
largely towards the building of the Hooghly Branch School. 
But this is nothing in comparison with the vast sum of 
money he spent in building temples and endowing them with 
valuable lands. Several of them stand to this day on the banks of 
the holy river at Tribeni, where he entirely rebuilt that splendid 
masonry gh^t which is frccpieiited by thousands of pilgrims 
from distant parts of the province for the purpose of bathing in 
the sacred junction of three streams. He constructed several 
temples in Chandernagore and at his native village of Bhastara, 
which are still maintained by his son Babu Joggeshwar Singh, 
the eldest representative of the family at the present day, at a 
cost of about four thousand rupees yearly. During the great 
famine of 1866 the latter took a most prominent pait in reliev- 
ing the distressed. He opened almshouses thioughout his 
extensive possessions and fed the poor with a princely libera- 
lity. For his gicat public spirit and generosi ty, Chaku Singh 
was recommended by the District Officers of the time to be 

decorated " with the title of a Raja, but he died prematurely 
soon after and the wishes of the Government could not be 
carried out. He also spent a large amount of money in the 
construction of roads and tanks. The road from Magi a to 
Bhastara was constructed by him, and is up to this time the 
only road through which the extensive grain trade of Magra 
is carried on by means of bullock carts. His son, Babu Jog- 
geshwar Singh, maintains a school at Bhastara, and has been, 
in spite of the waning fortunes of the family, always prominent 
in acts of charity. The late Shyama Sundari Dasi, aunt of 
Joggeshwar Singh, has bequeathed by will properties yielding 
a yearly income of Rs. 700 for the maintenance of poor and 
helpless widows of Bhastara. His son Prava Ohandia Singh 
has contributed a sum of Rs 2,000 towards the Lady Dufiferin 
Fund in commemoration of his late mother's memory. 

The Seal family of Calcutta holds a high place amongst the 
zemindars of the Hooghly district. The founder of it was 
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Mutty Lall Seal, who rose from a mere hawker of empty bottles 
to one of the richest men of the province, acquiring vast zemin- 
daris and Calcutta house properties in the course of a very few 
years. The Calcutta Medical College Hospital owes much to 
his bounty and munificence. A considerable portion of the 
lands on which the magnificent edifice stands belonged to 
Mutty Lall Seal, who made a free gift of them to Government, 
moved by that public spirit which always marked that great 
man’s career in life. It has been estimated that the value of 
the land then given away would come to Rs. 40,000. The 
Government of Bengal recognised his liberality by naming a 
ward in his honor, ‘ The Mutty Lall Seal Ward,' for native 
male patients. He subsequently supplemented this gift by a 
handsome donation of more than half a lakh of rupees to the 
Calcutta Medical College Hospital. But the charities which 
have endeared his name to the public at large and made him 
illustrious were created by him later on and are contained in a 
deed of trust by which he made over a considerable portion of 
his property amounting to several lakhs of rupees for the good 
of the public. A net yearly income of Rs. 36,000 is derived 
from those properties. Out of this a sum of Rs. 12,000 yearly is 
spent in the upkeep of the Seal's Free College that fine two- 
storeyed building in Collootollah, which had come into existence 
long before the late Venerable Pundit Iswar Chundra Vidya- 
sagor sowed the seeds of cheap education in this country, and 
has been since doing all along incalculable service to the 
cause of advancement of learning amongst the poorer mem- 
bers of the native community. The College stands high in 
the estimation of the public and competes successfully with 
Government and Missionary Colleges in the University exami- 
nations. Apart from this College, the trust fund distributes a 
sum of jiearly Rs. 4,000 to a number of poor widows and 
orphans of Calcutta rcguarly every year. The scale of 
payment to each individual varies from Rs. 3 to 2 monthly. 
The rest of the income of the trust fund is spent in the main- 
tenance of two alithsalas^ or guest-houses, one at Baranagore 
and the other at Khidderpoie, where all comers are sump- 
tuously fed and entertained during all hours of the day. 
The Alutty Lall Seal splendid bathing ghat at Ramkristopefi’e 
is a fuither example of his liberality. Well have some of his 
descendants followed his noble example in this respect. The 
Chuni Lall Seal out-door dispensary due south of the Medical 
College Hospital, is supported by an endowment of Rs. 60,000, 
which has been placed in the hands of Government. Kanye 
Lall Seal has made, over a sum of Rs. 60,000 for the construc- 
tion of a Charitable Hospital at Howrah, The Elliott Bridge 
across Bharpara khal, near the Civil Engineering College of 
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Shibpore, was constructed at a cost of Rs. 30,000, given by 
Gopal Lall Seal, and has proved a veritable boon to the local 
public. In addition to these benefactions the Seal fanaily has 
always come forward with liberal donations during times of 
distress. 

The richest zemindar of the Serampore sub-division was the 
late Rajah Harrish Chandra, whose descendant, Rajah Poorno 
Chandra Roy, is still alive. He was the greatest benefactor to 
the establishment of Jagarnath at Mahesh, where people resort 
in so large numbers during the great Car festival, and created 
those valuable endowments for the support of its worship, 
which have rendered the name of Mahesh so renowned in 
this province. The Bathing festival is attended by a large 
concourse of pilgrims, the gay folk coming in green boats 
and budgeiows from Calcutta and its neighbourhood and 
amusing themselves with boat-racing, singing and dancing. 
The temple of Nistarini, which is visible from the Shcoraphuly 
Railway Station, owes its most productive endowments to this 
zemindar family. The Baidyabati market, famous in Bengal 
as the emporium of all vegetable produce, was originally made 
over for the endowment of this temple. The income of this 
endowed property was over Rs. 12,000 yearly, but it has now 
been considciably diminished by litigation, as some portions of 
the property have been held by the Privy Council to have not 
been endowed for religious purposes and have hence changed 
hands very recently. To succour the distressed was the 
special delight of Harrish Chandia, and the temples he conse- 
crated were the refuge of hundreds of poverty-stricken human 
beings who were freely maintained at the expense of tlie 
endowment. But ala.slthe wheel of fortune of this noble 
family has turned and much of its splendour and good work 
have vanished ! 

Among the female landholders of this district the name of 
the late Rani Rash Moni must always stand pre-eminent on 
account of her charity and religious works. The long line of 
temples at Dakhineswar on the banks of the river, with the 
beautiful gb&t in the middle, the fine flights of steps leading 
down to the water’s edge, still stands as a monument of her 
piftty and devotion. Once a year this place becomes alive with 
the hum of thousands of pilgrims, the laughter of the merry 
and motley crowd, and the sombre pnd solemn recitals of reli- 
gious poems and songs by red clothed priests. This is on the 
clay of the anniversary of that holy monk Rajkiishna Param- 
hansa, who lived long amidst these sacred temples and drew 
scores of disciples from far and near, propagating the holy 
gospel of eternal truth to all. Some valuable properties have 
been endowed for the support of these temples, yielding an 
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income of about Rs* 30,000 yearly. Nor are the cravings of 
the poor left unsatiated. Numbers are fed daily there, and 
cloths and money are distributed freely amongst them during 
all occasions of festival. There is a temple close to Gov- 
ernment House, Batrackpore, for which landed property with 
an income of ten thousand rupees yearly was endowed by 
that distinguished lady Rash Moni. The bathing ghat in 
Hooghly, Babugunj, is another memorial of her charitable 
disposition. Her husband Raj Chander Mar was also remark- 
able for public spirit. He did much good to the Hindu 
citizens of Calcutta by constructing a house for the moribund 
in Nimtola. Those splendid bathing gluits which go by the 
names of llabu Gl^at and Hatkhola Ghat owe their existence 
to his munificence and liberality and have proved very useful 
to the people of the metropolis. 

The celebrated shrine of Tarkeshwar was originally created 
by one of the Rajas of Jkirdwan. It is siii)crfliious to say that 
there is hardly any temple in Lower Bengal which is held in 
greater esteem and vei^eration by the people. An cvery-day 
sight but not the less touching, is the vast number of persons 
that congregate in front of the temple and, without taking a 
morsel of food or a drop of water, throw themselves completely 
on the mercy of the gods for the fruition of some desired object 
—either to be recovered of some incurable disease or for the 
fulfilment of some vow. The ntimbcr of Mahommedans that 
go over there for this purpose is not small. The Mohunt is vir- 
tually the master of all the endowed properties. In addition 
to the daily feeding of the poor, the Mohunt maintains an 
English school and a Sanscrit tol in whicli boys are taught 
free of charge. The late,Madhub Chundcr GiiJr who was 
himself a learned Sanscrit scholar, founded several scholar- 
ships for the education of Hindu boys in the Sanscrit College 
of Calcutta. He also endowed a Vedic Professorship in the 
Sanscrit College, and for this purpose handed over to Gov- 
ment a sum of Rs. 12,000 in Government Securities. There 
is a guest-house t^atithsald) attached to the Tarkeshwar temple 
in which fifty Brahmins are maintained daily. There is also an 
almhouse where the needy and the poor are supplied with food. 
In the digging of tanks and reservoirs, and in the construction of 
roads and other works of public utility the Mohunt has always 
freely spent money. The late Mohunt Madhub Chandra Giri 
subscribed Rs. t,ooo towards the construction of the Hooghly 
Victoria Town Hall and an equal amount towards the Lady 
Dufferin Hospital. The days of festivity, however, which 
bring the largest number of pilgrims to Tarkeshwar, are the 
Shivoratrl and the Cliait Sakranti. The concourse of people 
assembled comes to hundreds of thousands on these occa- 
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sions, and the income derived from spontaneous offerings 
to the god of the temple is estimated authentically at the large 
figure of about a lakh of rupees yearly. During the famines 
of 1866 and 1874, the Mohunt did eminent public service by 
subscribing handsome donations to the famine fund, as well 
as by opening famine relief at Tarkeshwar and elsewhere. 

It is a significant fact that even middle-class zemindars 
have left legacies to the poor. The Dashghora Biswas family, 
although not very wealthy, have maintained an English school, 
and their religious endowments and alms-house have done 
much benefit to the local public. The Haripal as well as the 
Makhalpore Roys have similar endowments and charities 
and a minor school. 

The late Saroda Churan Roy of Chuckdighi made over 
a large amount of property for the public good by his will. 
Amongst his works of charity the most impojtant is a charit- 
able dispensary and hospital at Chuckdighi for which an 
endowment of Rs. 3,ocx> yearly has been made. It is under 
the able supervision of an Assistant Surgeon who is paid 
Rs. 100 monthly. In addition to the free distribution of 
medicines to the public, there are ten beds for in-door patients. 
A large sura of money was spent in the construction of the 
hospital building, which is spacious and nicely situated on 
the side of a public road, and its utility in a part of the district 
far away from the headquarters, where it was formerly im- 
possible to get any sort of medical aid, has been remarkably 
proved by the large numbers of patients who have recourse to 
it morning and evening, every day. There is also maintained 
an English Entrance School called the Saroda Prosad Institu- 
tion, havirig an endowment of equal value with that of the 
charitable dispensary and doing equally good service to the 
poor boys of the village of Chuckdighi. An atithshala, or 
guest-house, is supported, according to the directions in the 
will, out of the proceeds of the endowed estate, where fifty 
Brahmins and strangers are daily fed. In addition, the family 
idol has to be kept up with all the religious and ceremonial 
observances necessary for the purpose. This will was sought 
'to be set aside by Ghuckun Lall Roy, but after long and costly 
litigation the Privy Council held it to be good, reversing the 
judgment of the Calcutta High Court, which had declared 
Lolit Moluin’s right, to be only a life-estate and held the rever- 
sionary right in favour of Ciiuckun Lall. 

The Masya family of Bansberia has long been well known 
for its leligious endowments and charit3'. Its wealth and 
importance have, I regret to say, much dwindled down of 
late, but still enough remains to indicate the sort of things 
it had done in good old days. The famous temple of the 
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goddess Hanseswarf, with its dozen golden pinnacles and 
images of Siva, still attests the religious enthusiasm and 
devotion of this ancient zemindar family. There are other 
temples along with it. These are all said to have been built by 
Rani Sankari Dassi, a pious lady of great renown. The remains 
of a fortress and entrenchment are still visible round the place, 
where peaceful burghers used to seek protection from the 
ravages of the Mahrattas. The income of the estate originally 
set apart for this endowment was about a lakh of rupees. 
After protracted litigation in the High Court, a considerable 
portion of the endowment was held invalid. The family has 
all along been famous for liberality and public spirit. It 
maintains a public library and an English school at Bansberia 
and still performs the religious ceremonies with {:clat. 

The late Sagorc Dutta of Chinsurah, brother of the well- 
known Madhob Dutta, has left a pi incely fortune for charity. 
Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say that he gave up nearly the 
whole of his wealth, consisting of Calcutta house property 
and zemindaries, and valued at no less a sum than six lakhs 
of rupees, for the benefit of the public. The grand charitable 
dispensary and hospital at Kamarhati near Belghoria, with 
its separate female ward, surrounded by a large and airy 
compound and constructed in the best style at an immense 
cost, stands as a monument of his liberal heart. This endow- 
ment is now in the hands of the x\dministrator-General of 
Bengal. The hospital has fifty beds for in-door patients and is 
under the charge of a first class Assistant Surgeon, drawing 
a pay of Rs, 200 monthly. A lady doctor with a monthly pay 
of Rs. 50 is placed over the female ward. The Civil Surgeon 
of Alipore supervises the whole establishment and inspects it 
monthly, for which he is paid handsomely. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate the boon conferred on a very large number 
of the public of the district by the establishment of this chari- 
table institution, the like of which very few districts in Bengal 
can boast of. It is immensely popular with all classes of 
people, and I am credibly informed that even people from 
Serampore, Barrackpore and Naihati go there to avail them- 
selves of medical help. 

It would be invidious if I did not include here the excelleii^: 
charities of the late Bhudeb Mookherjee, who served the 
Education Department with so great honour and credit. Born 
of very poor parents, Bhudeb Chandra rose in life by dint of 
sheer industry and ability, and it was no small self-sacrifice 
for a man of his position, burdened with family and children, 
to dedicate almost the entire savings of a long and labo- 
rious life to the benefit of the public. A lover of Sanscrit 
literature and himself no mean scholar, he executed a year 
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before his death a deed of trust by which he endowed 
the sum of one lakh and fifty thousand rupees mainly for 
the encouragement of Sanscrit literature, distributing the 
annual income of this fund in the shape of yearly stipends 
among the indigenous toh of Bengal. In addition to this, 
there are maintained, out of the funds of the endowment, a 
Homoepathic and an Ayurvedic charitable dispensary as well 
as a free Sanscrit school {chatuspalhi) at his house. The late 
Rup Lall Sen, of Chinsurah, has left a sum of one lakh of 
rupees in Government Securities partly for the maintenance of 
the poor and partly for the purpose of defraying the expenses 
of his family idol. Babu Lall Bihari Dutta, nephew of the 
late famous Jebun Pal, has opened an ?i]n\s-house (^Arinac/m^ra) 
at which any number of people are given food gratis and 
which is doing signal service in Chinsurah to the poorest 
members of the native community. This charity costs Lall 
Bihaii Babu from rupees three to four hundred monthly. 
These three gentlemen are not zemindars in the literal 
sense of the word, but they have lands in Calcutta and the 
Mofussil for which Government revenue is payable and hence 
their names have been mentioned in this article. 

The Tagore family of Calcutta, owning valuable landed pro- 
perties throughout the province, is well known for public charity 
and munificence. Among its present distinguished members, 
Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore occupies a prominent 
place in native society. His ancestor, Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore, conferred a lasting boon on the public by his princely 
bequest of no less a sum than seven lakhs of rupees for 
religious, charitable and educational purposes. For the 
endowment of the * Tagore Law Professorship’ he bequeathed 
the splendid sum of tiirec lakhs of lupees to the Calcutta 
University—an endowment which has produced such brilliant 
results in the arena of legal lore, adding to our knowledge of 
law year by year and materially assisting the Bench and the 
Bar alike in their arduous duties. The present emoluments of 
the Professor who fills the chair of the Tagore Law Endow- 
ment amount to Rs, 9,000 per annum. The following terms 
of the bequest are given from the will : — My will is that 
rile ‘Tagore Law Professor’ shall read or deliver at some 
place within the town of Calcutta one complete course of 
Law Lectures without charge to the students or other persons 
who may attend such lectures. Within six months after the 
delivery of each course of lectures, the lectures shall be 
printed, and not less than 500 copies thereof shall be distri- 
buted gratuitously. I desire that the expense of such printing 
and distribution may be defrayed out of the residue of the 
annual interest of the said fund. Whatever portion of the 
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residue may remain after defraying the expenses, I desire 
that it may be devoted to the printing and publication of 
approved works on Law or Jurisprudence. It is my will 
that the said * Tagore Law Professorship ’ shall, save as herein 
provided, be, as to the kind of law which is to be taught, and 
in all other matters and things, regulated by, and subject to, 
the control of the Senate of the said University/’ Thirty 
years have elapsed since the establishment of the endowment 
and twenty-seven Tagore Law professors have delivered their 
lectures, among whom may be cited the names of many 
eminent scholars and jurists. The names of Herbert Cowell, 
who thrice filled the exalted chair, and Sir Frederick Pollock 
are known to all students of law. Three of them have become 
Hon'ble Judges of High Courts of Justice. The Tagore Law 
Lectures series is now a household word in every lawyer’s 
library. Few treatises on law can match with Dr. Rash 
Bihari Ghosc's Law on Mortgage or Babu Upendra Nath 
Mittra’s Law of Limitation ? It is perhaps not known to 
many that Prosonno Coomar Tagore was hirhself one of the 
most learned and voluminous writers of the da)', chiefly on 
questions of law and jurisprudence. 

His love of the Sanscrit language and literature was great. 
In those days Mulajore was famous as the Cambridge of Ben- 
gal. It has been immortalized by the muse of Bharat Chandra 
—the eminent poet — , who lived at Mulajore latterly and took 
an active part in tl\e teaching of Sanscrit to the pupils of the 
local school. It was Prosonno Coomar Tagore who by a 
liberal donation of Rs. 35,000 gave this ancient and renowned 
Sanscrit school a local habitation and abode. The Mulajore 
temples bear an eloquent testimony to his religious devotion 
and for their support he set apart some very valuable proper- 
ties. 'ro the cause of the .sick and suffering humanity he was 
equally alive. He bequeathed a sum of one lakh of rupees 
towards the establishment of the Mulajore Charitable Dispen- 
sary — an institution which has proved a veritable haven to 
the inhabitants of Mulajore. That was the time when the 
scourge of malarious fever first made its appearance in this 
part of Lower Bengal. To all his dependants and servants 
who served him faithfully during his life Prosonno CoomSr 
left a splendid legacy of two lakhs and fifteen thousand rupees 
as a token of his unfailing love and sympathy for them. To 
the District Charitable Society and to the Native Hospital 
of Calcutta he made a gift of Rs. 10,000 each. It will thus 
be seen that the late Prosonno Coomar Tagore’s charities were 
as extensive and diversified in their scope as they were dis- 
creetly discriminate in their character. It required not only a 
noble and magnanimous mind to achieve this result, but a very 
wise and intelligent one also. 
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Like him, his successors have also been eminently liberal. 
In the year 1877, on the accession of Her Majesty as Queen- 
Empress of India, Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore made a free gift 
of the land on which the Mayo Hospital was built, and supple- 
mented the gift by presenting Government with Promissory 
notes to the value of Rs. 10,000 in aid of that much-valued 
institution. In recognition of this liberality, tlie Government 
has honoured the donor by naming one of the wards of the 
Mayo Hospital after him. He has also founded some valu- 
able scholarships in the name of his father and uncle. He 
made over to the Calcutta University in the year 1883 
the sum of Rs. 3,500 in 4 per cent. Government Promissory 
notes in order to found two medals, a gold and a silver one, 
to be open to competition amongst the students of the Tagore 
Law Lectures. He has also set apart funds for a provision 
of a gold armlet (keyur) to be presented to the best student 
in Sansciit literature in the Calcutta University. He has 
awarded another medal to the best student in Physical science. 
But the best and most useful endowment he has made is that 
for the benefit of Hindu widows. It is valued at one lakh of 
rupees and is given to per[)etuate the memory of his deceased 
menher, after whom it is named ‘ Maharaj Mata Shib Sundari 
Debi’s Hindu Widow’s Fund.’ An equally good endowment of 
Rs. 25,000 has been made by him for the noble object of the 
relief of helpless orphans. 

Amongst the descendants of the late Prosonno Coomar 
Tagore, Raja Sourindra Mohun Tagore is second to none in 
point of liberality and public spirit. He is the first enlighten- 
ed Native of India who studied the Sanscrit theory of music, 
on which is presumably the best living authority. He 
founded the Bengal School of Music in August 1871 and the 
Bengal Academy of Music a few years afterwards, both of 
which institutions are conducted at his sole expense and under 
his authority. He maintains a charitable homoeopathic dis- 
pensary in Calcutta, which is highly popular with the poorer 
classes of the native community. On the outbreak of the 
plague in the metropolis he came forward and liberally placed 
a large house for use as a Plague Hospital. For the equip- 
rfient and maintenance of this hospital he has given a dona- 
tion of Rs. 1,000. On the commencement of hostilities be- 
tween Great Britain and the Republics of Africa, Raja 
Sourindra Mohun Tagore set the noble example of 
contributing towards the Mansion House War Fund and 
towards the equipment of Lumsden’s Horse. Both he and 
his uncle, Maharajah Jotindra Mohun Tagore, subscribed 
Rs. 5,000 each towards the expenses of raising Lumsden’s 
Horse, and to their joint efforts was due in no small measure 
the success of the British Indian Association meeting for rais- 
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ing subscriptions towards the Transvaal War Fund. During 
times of distress the charity of the Tagore family has always 
been on a large scale. Maharajah Jotindra Mohun Tagore 
made himself conspicuous by his liberality during the great 
famine of 1866. In Midnapore alone, where the scarcity was 
very great, he made a remission of rents to his tenantry to the 
amount of Rs. 40,000. For the present famine he has sub- 
scribed a sum of, Rs. 10,000. 

Maharajah Durga Charan Law, originally of Chinsurah — the 
prince of merchants and a very wealthy zemindar — is greatly 
famous for his public spirit and liberality. As a patron of 
learning his fame stands high throughout Bengal. He awards 
every year ten studentships to poor students reading in the 
English department of the Hooghly College, and a scholarship 
of Rs. 25 per mensem to a B.A. student of the College prepar- 
ing for the degree of M. A. in any branch. Besides this he gives 
numerous scholarships to students of the Presidency College. 
For these he has endowed a sum of Rs. 50,000, which have 
been placed in the hands of the Director of Public Instruction 
of Bengal. Needless to say, these scliolarships help hundreds 
of poor boys who have absolutely no means whatever not only 
to prosecute their studies but to carve out their career in after- 
life and distinguish themselves in various spheres. He has 
endowed, in addition to this, several lakhs of rupees for the pur- 
pose of aiding the helpless and poor of his caste and com- 
munity. In Chinsurah alone be pays monthly a sum of several 
hundred rupees for the maintenance of poor widows and or- 
phans and the destitute class of natives. In Cuttack at Killah 
Harishpore he has built temples and endowed them with landed 
pioperty fetching an annual income of Rs, 2,500. . To the pro- 
posed water-works of Hooghly he has subscribed Rs. 10,000. 
During the famines of 1866 he took a most active part in the 
relief of distress, and has always liberally contributed towards 
all benevolent objects of public charity. His brother Shama 
Charan Law has done a great good to the Calcutta public by 
the construction and maintenance of an Eye Infirmary. It is 
situated just north of the Medical College Hospital. An en- 
dowment with Rs, 60,000 has been created by the donor for its 
maintenance. Maharajah Durga Charan Law is greatly notdd 
for his liberality towards his tenants. He has spent about 
sixty thousand rupees in the district of Khulna alone in cut- 
ting canals and digging tanks in his Morelgunge estate for 
the benefit of the poor ryots. For them he has established a 
charitable dispensary at Morelgunge, the up-keep of which 
costs him Rs. 1,800' annually. His charity towards medical 
relief has 'always been on a liberal scale. To the Mayo and 
DufTerin hospitals he has given a donation of Rs. 5,000 each. 
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He supports quite a host of dispensaries at an immense cost 
in the Mofussil, of which I may mention the Ba^erhat, iChulna, 
Tumluk, Chuadanga, Uluberiah, Jessorc and Comillah chari- 
table dispensaries. To the District Charitable Society he has 
subscribed Rs, 14,000 and to the Suverna Barnik Charity Fund 
Rs. 10,000. For the relief of the sufferers in the present 
famine he has given Rs, 10,000. The Calcutta Zoo laboratory 
owes its existence to the munificence of his brother Joy 
Gobindo Law who has made a donation of Rs. 15,000 towards 
its establishment. 

There arc few great men in this country who can vie with the 
Burdwan Raj in its spirit of religious devotion, public benifi- 
cence and charity. The Burdwan Palace may well be described 
as the fortress of Hinduism. There is not a god in the Hindu 
mythology to whom a temple has not been dedicated by this 
pious raj family. The royal style and structure of these 
temples must strike everyone with awe and reverance. Every 
temple has its necessary paraphernalia of Natmandir (Ball- 
room) and Nobotkhana ( Concert-room ), its priesthood, its 
customary offerings and worship, and its daily distribution of 
food to poor Brahmins and beggars. Not only in Burdwan, 
but throughout the province wherever its extensive estates 
are situated, are seen such spectacular visions of rows of 
beautiful temples with their contingent machinery of Brahmin 
priests and worshippers, their offerings of food and flowers, 
their bands of singers and pipers. The group of 108 temples 
popularly known as the ‘ Shivalaya/ situated a couple of miles 
from Burdwan in a large open maidan and arranged in two con- 
centric circles, is perhaps the most notable feature amongst the 
whole of these numerous temples. There is also a group of fine 
fanes of equal number in Culna, standing charmingly on the 
banks of the Bhagirathi, of which the temple of Lalji is the 
most famous and beautiful. It is elaborately carved and orna- 
mented and is built on high ground, with a spacious courtyard, 
its high and big dome with its glittering pinnacle forming the 
most conspicuous object of the place and its neighbourhood. 
During the Shivaratri festival the Shivalaya temples are illumi- 
nated and make a splendid sight. In Culna the temple of 
Lalji and the adjoining temples become a blaze of light during 
the night of the Jhulun Jatra. The Burdwan Palace becomes 
a scene, of delight during the Saraswati Puja festival. The 
entire surroundings and buildings of the Palace are illumi- 
nated, fire-works and bon-fires blaze in every street, sing- 
ing and dancing go on everywhere, and pantomimes, jug- 
glery and mimicry are the order of the day. In the Mahtab 
Munzil distinguished guests are entertained with music and 
rich repasts. In every temple as many men are fed as can 
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put in an appearance. The maintenance of these religious 
institutions is a most heavy item of expenditure. There is 
a splendid endowment fetching an annual income of over a 
lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,11,373) fot* meeting these expenses alone. 
It is said that none ever starves in Burdwan, as well as in 
Oulna, owing to the extensive charities of the Raj, as in every 
temple Brahmins and poor people can get their fill daily. 

Amongst the representatives of the Raj family the late 
Maharajah Mahatab Oliand Bahadur was a person of great 
ability. He managed his great estates with such marked 
success that th' y became the most prosperous in Bengal. At 
the time of the Santhal rebellion in 1855, and again during the 
troubles of the mutii^y, the Maharajah did all that he could to 
help the Government. He placed a large number of elephants 
and bullock-carts at the disposal of the Government and kept 
open communications in the neighbouring districts. During 
the famine of 1866 he rendered invaluable services to the 
country. With princely liberality he opened up annachatras 
( almshouses ) throughout his estates and was the means of 
saving the lives of hundreds of thousands of starving creatures. 
Just on the outbreak of the famine, the Maharajah made the 
munificent offer to Government to provide for all the destitute 
paupers in Burdwan entirely at his own expense. It was at 
once accepted by Government, and from 6th September the 
work of gratuitous relief in the town was made over to the 
Maharajah. No less than 6,000 persons were daily fed by 
hi.m. Cloths were distributed gratuitously to 2,183 persons in 
all and subsistence money was given to enable the paupers to 
return to tiieir homes when the distress subsided. The total 
expenditure of the Maharajah was up to the 4th November 
in the town alone about Rs. 20,000. Besides the distribution 
at the special relief houses, some hundreds of poor people 
were daily fed at the Maharajah’s temples at Culna. As a 
patron of Sanscrit learning, his name stands high. His court 
was daily thronged by learned pundits, on whom he showered 
riches and honour. He caused the translation of the sacred 
books of the nation and spent almost a fabulous amount of 
wealth in carrying out this worthy object. The translation 
and publication, both in the original and the vernacular, of the 
gems of Sanscrit literature, the Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata, and the codes of Manu, Mitakshara, Jagnavalka, etc., 
were carried out in a most admirable manner and in a short 
period of time. The gigantic nature of the task is sufficient— 
to use Oom Paul’s " well-known phraseology — to stagger hu- 
manity. With a magnanimity unexampled in these days, he 
caused copies of these invaluable works to be freely dis- 
tributed throughout the educated world among oriental 
YOL. CXI.] • 13 
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pundits and western savants. It is very difficult to give exact 
facts aqd figures with reference to the costs incurred in these 
publications, but I have learnt on very good authority that not 
less than several lakhs of rupees were spent for the purpose. 

The Raj has been most liberal towards the encouragement of 
learning. Its free schools and college and Sanscrit tol attest 
this most remarkably. The Hurd wan Raj College was estab- 
lished in the year 1817 and has since beon "supplying the 
educational demands of the Burdwan public in a most satis- 
factory manner. It began its caree r as an Anglo-Vernacular 
School, imparting the rudiments of learning to the people in 
the early days of British rule, and, passing thn ugh various 
phases of utility, it at last developed into a Second Grade 
College in 1881. The cdncatinp,al establishment is divided 
into six brandies : (i) The 0 <illege Department, affiliated 
to the Calcutta University. (2) Tlic School Department, a 
feeder of the above. 3) The Bengali Sclniol, teaching up to 
the Vernacular Scholarsliip Examination Standnul. (4) The 
Persian Department, tcacliing those boys c.f the first two 
dcpaitments who take up Peisian as th(*ir second language. (5) 
The Sanscrit School, impaiting instuiction in the orilK>dox 
native style to those whose religious ^ciuplcs pi event them 
from ' vailing themselves of the advantages of the English 
school, (6) Last, but not least, the Girl's SciiOffi, the present 
provision in connection with which is adequate enough to meet 
the requirements of female education in Burdwan. The dis- 
bursements in the different departments aggregate annually 
about Rs. 21,000, all these being entirely met by the liberality 
of the Raj. What is the most prominenl and praiseworthy 
feature of the whole machinery of educational administration is 
that public in.struction in all its phases is imparted gratuitously 
to all, and several bo} s in consideration of their extreme indi- 
gence, besides being provided with free tuition, are maintained 
at the expense of the Raj. In addition to this it maintains a 
free Entrance Scliool in Culna and hosts of other minor and 
vernacular school.s throughout the zemindari. These minor 
educational establishments cost fiom seven to nine thousand 
rupees yearly. For the construction of the Raj College 
building it has spent considerably over a lakh of rupees. It 
maintains also a Public Library at Burdwan. 

Its charitable dispensaries entail a yearly expenditure of no 
less than sixteen thousand rupees. The insanitary state of 
Burdwan and the much-dreaded fever which is named after the 
town have all along occupied the careful consideration of the 
medical authorities, and, prompted by a spirit of philanthropy, 
the Raj came forward with large subsidies of money to cope 
with the ravages of the disease by the establishment of an 
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excellent charitable dispensary and hospital in Burdwan, ^ Be- 
sides maintaining a female ward in the hospital, the Raj has 
subscribed Rs, 25,000 to the Lady Dufferin’s Zenana Hospital. 

In addition to the alms-houses maintained out of religious 
endowments, the Raj maintains several others in Burdwan and 
elsewhere at a cost of Rs. 20,000 yearly. It subsidises various 
other charitable institutions all over the country at an annual 
expense of Rs. 8,262. For the preservation of cattle and for 
breeding purposes it spends yearly Rs. 8,430, and for the 
delectation of the public it has kept up a menagerie and 
philkhafia at an expenditure of over Rs. 12,000 yearly. 
The Burdwan water-works owe their existence to the muni- 
ficence and liberality of the Raj. Much of the credit for 
this wise and liberal administration of the Burdwan Raj is 
due to Raja Bon Bihari Kapur, the natural father of the present 
minor Maharajah of Burdwan. Appointed sole manager in 
1891, he has since very ably and wisely steered the ship of 
estate through troublous and tempestuous seas, winning fresh 
laurels for his industry and capability every year and the 
golden opinion of everybody who came in contact with him. 
We all sincerely wish the young Mahaiaj Kumar long life 
and prosperity. When he comes of age, may he follow the 
noble example of munificent liberality and beneficence which 
his illustrious forefathers have set before him ! 

I close this article with the following details of the works 
of public utility constructed by the zemindars of the Hooghly 
district : — 

1. Tribeni bridge (masonry) — by Prankissen Haidar. 

2. Metalled road from Ghyretty to Chandernagore — 

Kasinath and other Baneijccs of Teliniparah. 

Surya Molian Banerjec founded t^vo scholarships 

for the Hooghly College. 

3. Iron sus[)ension bridge of Satgaon- - Raja of Burdwan 

and other zemindais. 

4. Iron sus[)ension bridge, Mogra — Raja of Burdwan. 

5. Smyth's ghat - -Chakuram Singh and otiicr zemindars. 

6. (iholghat — Ramkumar Roy, zemindar. 

7. Old Ucnarcs road to Jaiuii — Ram Naryan Mookherjee, 

zemindar. 

8. Biixagori road to Balagarh -Bliogobatty Charan Bose, 

zemindar. 

9. Hat Bahadurgung to Jirat — ]\Iadan Dutt, zemindar. 

10. Magra to Bhastrara — Chakuram Singh, zemindar. 

11. Iron suspension bridge, Nanscrai — Raja of Burdwan 

and other zemindars. 

12. Nanscrai to Culna road and two bridges — Raja of 

Burdwan. 
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13. Hooghly Branch School — Burdwan Raj, Dwarka 

Nath Tagore and other zemindars (with a zemin- 
dar! scholarship of Rs. 8 monthly for the same). 

14. Road from Jonai to Saras wati and Connagore— 

Zemindars of Jonai. 

15. Road from Baidyabati to Govindpore. The same 

zemindars of Jonai. 

16. Feeder road from Haripal to Bunderhatty — By Nri- 

shingha Chandra Addy at a cost of Rs. 15,000. 

17. Kholsini road — By the sons of late Nil Rotton 

Bose of Chandernagore. 

18. Road from Mohiri to Howrah — By Annoda Prosad 

Kundu Chovvdhury at a cost of Rs. 20,310. He also 
maintains a school and an alms-house at Mohiri. 

19. Kyekala H. C. E. School — By Brindabon Chandra 

Bose, zemindar, and solely maintained by him. 

20. — Andul H. C. E. School — By the Raja of Andul, 

who also maintains an ntit/isala in Andul. 

21. Rajgnng and Andul road — By the Andul Raj at a 

cost of Rs. 8,000. 

22. Saraswati Bridge at Andul — By the Andul Raj. 

23. Road from Burdwan to Culna extending over 30 

miles — By the Raja of Burdwan. 

There is hardly a single road in the Hooghly district which 
has not been constructed by the zemindars. They have also 
materially assisted Government in the construction of the 
following roads : — 

(i) The road from Baidyabati to Haripal ; (2) from 
Cliinsurah to Dhoniakhali ; (3) from Hooghly to 
Dwaibasini ; (4) from Pandooah to Culna; (5) 
from Howrah to Jagulbullabpore. It is these com- 
muiiications which have given so great an impetus 
to the growing trade and prosperty of the district, 
and they have all been made, most of them entirely, 
and some partly, at the expense of the landholding 
class. It is not only in the distiict of Hooghly, 
but in others as well, that the public spirit of the 
zemindars has been manifest in this way. 

ICH Dien. 



Art. VIII— the DEVELOPMENT OF LOCAL INDUS- 
TRIES IN INDIA. 

I NDIA possesses,” says Sir William Wedderburn, “the 
conditions of almost boundless agricultural wealth. 
In her vast domain she has climates suited to every known 
product. She has a fertile soil and an unfailing sun, with 
abundant labour, skilful and cheap. Give the ryot that, on 
reasonable terms, so that he may be able to command a proper 
supply of water and manure, and he will produce in perfection 
every valuable crop known to cultivation. But unfoitunately 
at present the ryot as a class has no capital.” 

India is a vast country, almost a Continent, full of inexhaust- 
ible natural resources. Her poverty is mainly due to 
ignorance, prejudice, and want of entei’prising spirit on the 
part of her people to develop and utilise these resources and 
thereby bring out her potential wealth. Instead of joining in 
an indiscriminate rush, either towards the learned professions, 
which have ceased to be lucrative by reason of overcrowding 
and keen competition, or to Government service, the scope 
of which is too limited to afford employment to more than a few, 
they would do well to cultivate the growth of local industries. 
These are mainly the construction of Railways, Canals and 
Irrigation Works, roads and bridges, the reclamation of 
marshes, the provision and regulation of a local water-supply, 
and a better method of conducting agricultural and manufactur- 
ing operations. The last two fall within the scope of private 
enterprise ; the rest are largely dependent upon Government 
aid. 

Of the three principal elements for the production of wealth, 
land, labour, and capital, India possesses a unique advantage 
as regards the first two. She has an abundance of fertile and 
culturable land and available cheap labour. The deficiency 
of capital can be remedied by means of Joint Stock Companies 
which, if well organised and conducted on economical prin- 
ciples, would afford the means of turning to good account small 
capitals belonging to several individuals. Small capitals, which, 
if separately applied, would do little towards the production of 
wealth, are brought together by Joint Stock Companies and 
accomplish industrial works of the utmost importance. A 
thousand individuals who have saved Rs. i,ooo each, may not 
have the time, capacity or inclination themselves to employ the 
money in business. If each of these individuals subscribed his 
Rs. 1,000 to one common fund, a capital would be created 
sufficient to work a large Manchester manufactory, and they 
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would become proprietors and promoters of a great commercial 
concern, annually employing many hundreds of labourers. 

All the available means of enriching India being at hand, 
how is it that she is getting poorer and poorer day by 
day? Why are vast areas of land lying fallow for want of 
cultivation ? Why are local industries gradually dying out 
and giving place to foreign enterprise ? VVhy, notwithstanding 
many local advantages, are the people of India being beaten 
hollow in the contest for commercial supremacy ? The reason 
is not far to seek. They lean too much on State support. 
They have a mistaken notion that everything must be done 
by Government for the people and nothing by the people, 
forgetting the golden principle that God helps those who 
help themselves. The principles of free-trade have been pro- 
nounced by competent authorities to be more beneficial than 
those of prolectionj^ State aid clogs and hampers private 
industry instead of fostering it. 

Then, again, the middle class gentry, though poor, labour 
under a narrow prejudice against agricultural or commercial 
pursuits, which they are in the habit of treating as menial, ignor- 
ing the important truth, that no avocation, so long as it is an 
honest means of gaining a livelihood, is ignoble. Prejudice 
against sea-travel has also a considerable share in keeping 
the people of India ignorant of modern improvements in 
the arts of agricultural and manufacturing industry. The 
reason why the native handicrafts have been to a great extent 
supplanted by European industries conducted with the help 
of machinery is that the Hindus who constitute the bulk of 
the Indian population cannot overcome the popular prejudice 
against visiting foreign countries to obtain scientific 
knowledgfe, without which it is hopeless to carry on these 
pursuits successfully in competition with European skill and 
machinery. They ought to know that travelling by sea to 
foreign countries for the purpose of acquiring useful knowledge 
is not against the principles of Hindu religion. According to 
the authority of the Mahabharal what is beneficial to mankind 
is in conformity with religion. As useful sea-travel is beneficial 
to mankind, it is pei foctly allowable although not sanctioned by 
the Dharma-Shastras. The Hindu icligion, as inculcated in the 
Upanishads and the Gecta, is liberal in its provisions. In case, 
of conflict between these original Scriptures and the Dharma- 
Shastra, which is a later compilation, the authority of the 
former should prevail. There is no conflict between true 
religion and shanatan (everlasting) Hindu religion. Sea- 
travel as it is beneficial to mankind is consistent with true 
religion and, therefore, consistent with Hindu religion irrespec- 
tively of the provisions of the Uharma-Shastras. 
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Let us now see what are the best methods of developing the 
local industries in India. These industries arc mainly two, 
agricultural and manufacturing. 

Agricultural Industry. 

India is purely an agricultural country, nearly 83 per cent, 
of her population being agricultural. When so large a 
proportion of the people are engaged in husbandry, they will 
fare badly unless it uiulcrgocs considerable improvement. “No 
doubt the margin of cultivation,” says Mr. T. N. Mukeiji, 
“has rapidly expanded on all side-^. Where formerly the 
roar of the tiger br<jke the stillness of the sleeping jungle, the 
busy hum can be heard of the multitude reaping the golden 
harvest. A more careful cultivation has also enabled valuable 
to take the place of less valuable crops.” 13ut our peasants 
are ignorant of agricultural science even of an elementary 
character. Their imperfect knowledge of the nature and pro- 
perties of the soil, of the best means of manuring it, of the 
choice of seeds, and their inability to piotect their crops from 
the ravages of birds and insects, prevent them from obtaining 
the best available outturn. 

The nature of tlie ‘^oil is different in different parts of India. 
Some soils are low, others high, some moist and marshy, others 
hard and rocky, some waste and steiile, ('thers arable and 
fertile. How to improve the soil, to know what particular soil 
is adapted to the growth of a paiticular crop, or how many 
different crops can be annually raised without impairing the 
fertility of the soil, in these and other divers matters the 
husbandmen arc guided more by a sort c^f instinct than the 
principles of agricultural science. They can deal only with 
the limited cases coming within the range of their experience, 
and when anything unusual turns up, they arc out of their 
element. If to their natiuMl sagacity they added the advan- 
tage of agricultural knowledge of a scientific nature, much 
benefit would be derived. 

The outturn of ciops is matedally aficclcd by the ignorance 
of our peasantry of the best method of manuring the soil. 
What sort of manure is adapted to paiticular soih, when, how, 
and in what proportion to use it, cannot be sati.sfactorily 
known without some knowledge of chemistry. The result is 
that the capital and labour bestowed upon land often go for 
nothing. It is high lime that steps should be taken to teach 
the husbandmen the art of manuring so as to reduce the 
chance of failure of crops to a minimum. 

The want of a proper knowledge and choice of seed has also 
its share in the failure or scanty growth of crops. The hus- 
bandmen, on account of their necessities, consume or dispose 
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of all their paddy and wheat, keeping little or nothing for 
seed. This is either advanced to them by the landlord or 
has to be obtained by borrowing. Seed secured under such 
difficulties cannot be expected to be the best, or such as the 
tenant teqiiires. Tho choice is often left to the landlord, who, 
in most cases not having seen the land and not knowing its 
nature and properties, is in a worse position than the tenant 
to make a proper selection. The agricultural knowledge of a 
scientific nature, so needful in these matters, should, under 
existing circumstances, begin at least with the land-holding 
classes, from whom, by a natural process of filtration, it will 
gradually permeate to the cultivators of the soil. 

The art of agriculture has retained its indigenous character 
in India, and is susceptible of much improvement. For in- 
stance, the ploughing machine may be so constructed as to be 
capable of being drawn by one bullock instead of two as are 
neces.sary at present. A similar alteration in the machine 
may, when woiked with two bullocks, be made to form two 
furrows at a time instead of one. The English plough, no 
doubt, turns up more earth and makes a deeper cut than the 
implement used by the Indian peasant, but if we calculate 
the comparative net profits after deducting the expenses of 
cultivation by means of tin,' two implements, the native method 
is more remunerative. While the use of simple tools is indis- 
pensably necessary, the opinion of experts may be advanta- 
geously availed of with a view to introducing the use of such 
English implements of husbandry as are simple, fit for using 
with bullocks, and productive of larger profits than are derived 
by the use of native tools. 

Some knowledge of Botany is necessary to improve our 
horticulture and agriculture. As our preservation and healthy 
existence depend upon a knowledge of medical science, so 
those of the vegetable kingdom depend upon a knowledge of 
Botany. Inability to protect their crops from the ravages of 
birds and iiisccts is another cause why our peasants cannot 
reap a full harvest. It has been stated on good authority that 
through the ravages of the weevil in the grain of India, no 
less a sum than half a crore of rupees is annually lost to the 
country. By counteracting the ravages of this insect, this 
amount could be secured and the wealth of India correspond- 
ingly increased. 

An objection may be raised that our husbandmen are so 
ignorant that it would be difficult to give them even an ele- 
mentary agricultural education, but it should be borne in mind 
that they have practical knowledge of the subject sufficient to 
enable them to understand and profit by the kind of theoreti- 
cal knowledge which they require. 
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A primitive system of husbandry which sufficed to meet the 
wants of a scanty population when there was abundance of 
land available^ no longer suffices now that the demand for 
human food has become so great and so large an area of poor 
soil has to be tilled. 

Sir James Caird, probably the highest agricultural authority 
in England, says : “ The agricultural system, except in the 
rich and irrigated lands, is to eat or sell every saleable article 
the land produces, to use the manure of the cattle for fuel^ 
and to return nothing to the soil in any proportion to that 
which is taken away. Crop follows crop without intermission, 
so that Indian agriculture is becoming simply a process of 
exhaustion.*' 

The test of agricultural success lies in making the land 
yield not only a greater quantity, but a better quality, of crops 
than is ordinarily produced. This can be done only by a better 
system of manuiing the land, and by those improved methods 
of cultivation that have been pointed out in the preceding 
pages. The various superior specimens of country produce 
shown in Exhibitions establish the fact that the soil is capable 
of producing a superior quality of crops, if only the requisite 
amount of skilful labour is bestowed on it. There are certain 
fruits which greatly improved when produced in certain loca* 
lities, such as the oranges of Sylhet and the mangoes of Bom- 
bay and Maldah. Experiments should be made in order to 
produce such superior fruits in other parts of India. Similar 
experiments should be tried on potatoes and Indian corn. 

Gradually the experiment should be extended to foreign 
produce. Cabul fruits of various description are remarkable 
for their excellence. Has anybody tried the experiment of 
introducing their cultivation in India ? No doubt English 
fruits and vegetables are grown in India, but we should not 
stop short until we have succeeded in producing these exotics 
as excellent as they are in the country of their origin. For 
this purpose a knowledge of the nature and properties of the 
soil is indispensably necessary. There are instances in which 
Europeans have made considerable fortunes by taking on lease 
vast areas of what had hitherto remained waste and success- 
fully cultivating a particular crop or discovering mines, Euro- 
peans have opened our eyes not only to tlic wonderful capa- 
bilities of the soil, but the excellent properties of many plants 
and vegetables which we formerly regarded as useless. For 
instance, wild tea grew in this countr}^ ; but nobody knew its 
uses until European planters began its cultivation here. The 
tea industry has attained a great development, especially in 
Assam. But, like many other local industries, it has been 
monopolised by foreigners. British capitalists have sown and 
VOL. CXI.] 14 
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are now reaping the harvest hundred-fold. Yet for the last 
five seasons the tea of Mr. M. L. Haidar, Manager, National 
Tea Company, has secured the highest pi ices in the maiket. 
It is not lack of capacity, but lack of enterprise, which stands 
in the way of native progresss in the development of the local 
industries in India. 

The Cotton Industry. 

The cotton industry of India, which had almost died out, 
shows signs of revival, at least in Hombay. Mi. jamsetjee N. 
Tata, a public-spiiitcd gentleman of Bombay, who has recently 
established a handsome endowment for tlie encouragement of 
original research, published, some time ago, a valuable memo- 
randum suggesting experiments on a large scale in tlie growth 
of Egyptian cotton in India. “The present state of our 
cotton industry in India, is,*’ he writes, a subject of great 
anxiety not only to the capitalists who liave invested very 
large sums in the erection and purchase of buildings and 
machinery but to all who have the well-being of India at 
heart. Our greatest reliance is at i)rescrit on a foreign 
country, China. But there is an awakening of the nations of 
the fiirtiicst East. The new infant piodigy Japan is advan- 
cing in all the arts and sciences with leaps and bounds, and 
the old giant China seems to be just awakening from her 
sleep of ages. Then Germany, Austria and Belgium have 
seriously come forward to compete witiii England in the effort 
to stuff us with their inanufacturics. Under these circumstances 
it has become an obvious necessity for us all to consider 
how our young industry is to be saved from threatened destruc- 
tion.” 

If we look at the statistics of our foreign imports, our 
attention is at once riveted by the enormous amount of grey, 
dyed and printed goods we receive at our four principal ports. 
The sum of these imports totals up to an average of not less 
than thirty croies of rupees per annum. These are principally 
supeiior classes of goods made from foreign cotton. Some 
passable wefts of the coarser grades may be made from our 
home-grown cotton ; but for the higher classes of goods the 
use of exotic cotton is more or less necessary. If India were 
enabled to grow for herself the long-stapled varieties she would 
derive immense benefit in three different directions 

(1) Her agriculturists would have an additional and pro- 

bably more paying crop to handle. 

(2) The country would gain by having so much less 

foreign produce to import and pay for. 

(3) The State would gain immensely in its exchange oper- 

ations if India were not under the necessity of 
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importing goods to clothe her people to the extent 
of very nearly 30 crores per annum. 

If the cultivation of Egyptian cotton proved at all feasible, 
it might be the means of solving one of the greatest problems 
of the generation. 

The Sugar Industry, 

The sugar industry of India is being gradually developed. 
The area under sugarcane has enormously increased during 
the last quarter of a century ; while the task of extracting the 
juice has been cheapened and simplified by the introduction 
of the portable roller mills which India owes to the enterprise 
of Messrs. Burrows, Thompson & Co. The immense home- 
production has not, however, sensibly affected foreign imports. 
Almost every tropical country is laid under contribution. 
Mauritius, the Islands of tlic Spanish Main, South America, 
even Germany compete to supply an ever-growing demand. 
And yet it admits of no dispute that the consumption of sugar 
would be still vaster, but for the suspicion with which ortho- 
dox Hindus regard tlie icfincd article. For most people know 
that the snowy color so much admired in the higher grades 
is tlie result of filtration through layers of animal charcoal 
made by calcining the bones of animals both clean and unclean. 
The people of India must overcome the prejudice against 
the use of sugar refined by the above process before they can 
be expected to improve the sugar industry of the country. In 
most countries the opportunity of catering for a population 
twice as large as Russia would long since have been seized 
upon by capitalists. Here, in spite of the contagion of foreign 
enterprise, it is only within the last few years that an attempt 
has been made to exploit this untrodden field. 

The Cawnpore Sugar Works, a limited company with a 
capital of six lakhs, largely held by Indians, is engaged in 
turning out daily 15 to 20 tons of refined sugar of absolute 
purity. Cawnpore has been selected as the sphere of its 
operations, because it is tlie greatest railway centre in India, 
has an abundance of cheap labour, and is already an important 
market for crude sugar. “ At present,'* says Mr. Skrine, l^e 
of the Indian Civil Service, '‘the company’s sugar is largely 
bought by brokers who insist on supplying their own bags 
and who dub it by whatever name stands highest for the time 
in the market. Now the old proverb ' good wine needs no 
bush’ certainly docs not apply in modern commerce. He who 
wishes to succeed must ‘ boom ’ his wares. The company would 
be well advised if they inserted on every bag a certificate in 
several languages, signed by a Hindu of high caste, and great 
repute, testifying to its purity. The contents should be 
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secured by a leaden seal bearing the sign of Sarasvtrati, which 
might also be stamped very legibly on each bag. Agents should 
be appointed for the vend of this special product at all the 
great centres of population. With these precautions the 
Cawnpore Sugar Works would soon become a household 
word in millions of Hindu families, and its wares would be in 
equal request with all who value purity in the great sweetener 
of their existence.” 

The Mineral Industry, 

The mineral wealth of India has to some extent been 
developed. The soil in any place is chiefly composed of 
underlying rocks which largely determine its value and show 
Its capabilities. There is, therefore, great reason for acquiring 
a knowledge of the geology of the country. India is rich 
in good iron ore, but without coal it cannot be smelted on 
a large scale. For a number of years scientific men have 
been engaged in the Geological Survey of India, and already 
several valuable coalfields have been discovered. The East 
Indian Railway uses Bengal coal costing only Rs. 2 per ton, 
while imported coal costs Rs. 15. The saving to the company 
in 1885 alone amounted to upwards of 30 lakhs. Nor is this 
the only gain. Mr. T. N. Mukerjec estimated that through 
the coal and coke brought to Calcutta no less than 50 lakhs 
a year was saved to that city and its neighbourhood. 

By the introduction of coal and coke the land formerly 
covered with firewood trees has been relieved for the cultivation 
of rice. Not only have those lands been made available for 
a more valuable crop, but by the substitution of an under- 
ground product, the whole of the present underground product 
Is so much new wealth to the country.'* 

The principal art of production of wealth lies in this, that 
every country should mainly produce that for which it has 
the greatest natural advantages. England is rich in coal and 
Iron the great requirements of modern manufactures. It is, 
therefore, most profitable to England to import food and raw 
produce giving in exchange manufactured goods. India has 
plenty of iron ore, but it has only scattered patches of coal 
without which the former is of little avail. It is also only 
recently that these patches have been worked. On the other 
hand India has fertile plains with brilliant sun-shine, favour^ 
able to the growth of cotton, grain, indigo, &c. While 
manufactures should be encouraged, India must remain chiefly 
agricultural. 

Foreign Commerce. 

Steps should be taken to improve foreign commerce, for 
it has proved a great incentive to the production of wealth. 
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The husbandman of Bengal formerly grew almost cveiything 
for himself. A holding then, upland or low-land, with clayey 
or sandy soil, was forced to produce all manner of crops whether 
the soil was favourable or not for the growth of a particular 
crop. Now, with money in his pocket to buy oil, one finds 
it pays him better to grow paddy on land on which he 
formerly grew oilseeds ; while another at the same time finds 
it more lucrative to sow oilseeds where formerly he sowed 
rice. Jute had no exchangeable value before; it has been 
converted into gold by the mere touch of foreign trade. 
Some years ago myrabolams could be seen rotting in the 
jungles ; foreign trade has turned them into valuable com-, 
modities. 

It is gratifying to note that foreign commerce has increased 
from 2 crores a year to 190 crores. Mr. T. N. Mukerjee 
says : — 

“ The vast increase in our exports and imports, that has 
taken place of late year«, signifies that our increasing purchas- 
ing power is being utilised for the purchase of articles which 
vve now consider necessary f(»r the satisfaction of our wants. 
The increase in our purchasing power has taken place owing 
to the following reasons : — 

(i) Tlic readiness other countries have expressed to ex- 
change their goods for our goods ; (2) the facilities afforded 
for this exchange by a settled Government and the improved 
means of inter-communication between different countries ; 
(3) the increase in the quantity of our wealth by increased 
production ; (4) the incicase in the value of our wealth 
compared with f^urcign wealth with which it is exchanged.^' 

Manufacturing Industry. 

The permanent remedies for the poverty of India rest with 
the people themselves. False ideas with legard to labour 
should be given up. Educated young men in India should 
be willing to engage in any occupation that offers an honest 
livelihood “ The sooner the idea that Government employ- 
ment is the Ultima Thule of education is scooped out of the 
heads of our youths the better. The wielding of a spade •or 
the driving of a plough, or the treading of a watering lever in 
one’s interest, is not a whit less honourable than scratching 
foolscap by goose-quills, taken by itself.” 

Side by side with agricultural improvement there should be 
development of the manufactures of the country. One thing 
which struck Sir James Caird was the number of idle people 
in India. 

** In no agricultural country that I know of are so many 
people to be seen stalking idly about during the hours of labour 
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as in India. The streets and court-houses and yards are full 
of idlers ; the roads are never empty, and tlie railway stations 
and native railway carriages arc crammed with people. 
Entering a village at any hour of the day you are surrounded 
by idlers. Much of this arises from the absence of other 
occupations than agriculture.*' 

The Famine Commissioners begin their report by saying : — 
We have elsewhere expressed our opinion that at the 
root of much of the poverty of the people of India, and the 
risks to which they are exposed in seasons of scarcity, lies 
the unfortunate circumstance that agriculture forms the sole 
occupation of tlie mass of the population, and that no remedy 
for the present can be complete which does not include the 
introduction of a diversity of occupations through which the 
surplus population may be drawn from agricultuial pursuits 
and led to find the means of subsistence in manufactures or 
some such support.’* 

Sir William Hunter thus pointed out the necessity of using 
every means for improving Indian manufacture. There is no 
use in disguising the fact that India has compete with 
other countries in her industries in a way which she has not 
done before. India has to compete with Australia for wheat, 
with China for tea, with California and other countries, and 
she will only be able to do this if she gives her children 
the same kind of education as the people of those places 
have. That lies at the root of all technical education. We 
wish that our agriculture .shall beat the agriculture of other 
countries ; that our artisans in metals sliall beat the aitisans 
of other countries ; that our employes in cotton mills shall 
beat those of other countries ; and if you aic to enable them 
to go so far, you mu'^t give them the education of tliose in 
the other countries, and I sincerely hope that the country 
will take hold of this feeling/' 

Among the articles or processes may be named the manu- 
facture and refining of sugar; the tanning of hides; the 
manufacture of fabrics of cotton, wool and silk; the piepara- 
tion of fibres of other sorts and of tobaccos ; the manufacture 
of paper, pottery, glass, soap and candles. We should not 
forget the old saying current in our country that commerce 
is the abode of the goddess of wealth. Some of these arts 
are already practised with success at Government establish- 
ments, such as the tannery at Cawnpore, which largely supplies 
harness for the army. The resolution of the Government 
of India, that in all cases where Indian manufactures can be 
obtained as good in quality as imported articles and not 
dearer in price they shall be substituted for them, is an 
encouragement to their production. 
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The plan proposed by the Famine Commissioners is as 
follows : — 

“ In treating of the improvement of agriculture we have 
indicated how we think the more scientific methods of 
Europe may be brought into practical operation in India by 
help of specially trained experts, and the same general 
system may, we believe, be applied with success both to the 
actual operations of agriculture and to the preparation for 
the maiket of the raw agiicultural staples of the country. 
Nor does there appear any reason wliy action of this sort 
should stop short at agiicultural produce, and should not be 
extended to the manufactures which India now produces on 
a small scale or in a lude form, and which with some improve-, 
ment might be expected to find enlarged sales and could 
take the place of similar articles now imported from foreign 
countries.” 

Kailas Ciiundra Kanjilal, B.L. 



Art IX.— lord LYTTON AND THE AFGHANS. 

L ady BETTY BALFOUR’S pious labour has recalled 
the memory of a national tragedy which has been some* 
what hidden from the present generation by more recent 
anxieties. But the events of 1878-80 have not passed away 
without leaving permanent marks upon the fortunes of British 
India. Pollock and Pelly are gone — the two men who could 
have told most about the genesis of the trouble. All the prota- 
gonists, Nemesis, with her sinister smile, has swept into her 
bag; Sher Ali in exile and despair, Colley and Cavagnari in 
bloody tumult, Lord Lytton himself — all have disappeared ; and 
it is left to us to review their doings and take note of the lessons 
they have left. Lady Betty has done her work with intelli- 
gence and zeal ; and two of the few competent survivors. Sir 
J. Strachey and Sir A. C. Lyall, have given help. Other 
matters — famine, finance, etc., have come under notice ; but 
no doubt can be felt, but that the chapters of deepest actuality 
are those which relate to the Afghan nation and the war. 

As the first duty of critics is to criticise let us get that 
part of our task over by pointing out two objections which 
can be easily met in a second edition. The one is to the 
form and bulk of the work. It weights 2^ pounds avoir- 
dupois, and it may safely be wagered that the fair author 
has never attempted to read it on her sofa. The other is the 
inattentive proofreading which has led to printers’ errors 
unusual in a work issued by the house of Longman. Of these 
the drollest is at page 53, where the word “ khureeta " is made 
to mean the name of a place, instead of what we all know-— 
or should know — to be its true signification. “ Sir L. Pelly 
will be accompanied by Dr. Bellow and Major St. John, for 
the purpose of delivering ai Khureeta a letter, etc." Slips of 
this kind ought to be corrected by a careful and competent 
reader, whose attention might also be drawn to errors of 
detail such as that on page 18, where Lord Dalhousie is repre- 
sented as making a treaty with the Amir Dost Mohammed in 
1857, more then a year after he had laid down his office and 
gone home to die. As for the shape and size of the book — 
which is at present a sore obstacle to its enjoyment — an im- 
provement could be made by dividing it into two parts, war 
and Administration, and issuing it in two handy volumes, of 
which one would deal with Famine work and Finance, the 
other being confined to the subject now under notice. 

The first Chapter is that in which the direct inspiration of 
Sir J. Strachey is most perceptible ; and the reader will regret 
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to find that ill-health has caused a diminution of his valuable 
aid in later portions. It containSi however, important matter, 
now for the first time made public, which goes far to absolve 
Lord Lytton from responsibility for the outbreak of hostilities. 
In earlier days he had sate at the feet of John Lawrence when 
that advocate of ** masterly inactivity ** was his neighbour at 
Brocket : the causes of his conversion are shown here from 
authentic and hitherto unedited correspondence. The Chapter 
gives a fair comparison of the Laurentian doctrine with the 
“ forward policy,** reducing the differences to a comparatively 
narrow field. Both Lawrence and his opponents were for 
maintaining the integrity of the Afghan State ; where they 
differed was as to the method. According to Lawrence the 
State was to be regarded as entirely independent, to be pro- 
tected, as an ally : all threats or aggressions from Russia to 
be at once taken up as cas 7 ts belli against that Empire, The 
‘^Forwards” on the other hand, regarded the Amir and his 
dominions as an informal annexe or dependency — the relation 
was not clearly defined — , and our action was to be mainly 
applied to keeping things quiet by the presence and instru^ 
mentality of British Agents at Herat and Kandahar. The 
writers of the 1st Chapter admit that Lord Lytton was appointcri 
and instructed in order that he might carry out this latter 
scheme, which thus becomes a part of the general policy of 
the Cabinet of St. James, in which India was little more than 
a passive implement. 

War was probably contemplated from the first. Hostilities 
with Russia, indeed, formed no part of the original programme j 
not only because it was an clement of the policy to dcrd 
with Kabul rather than with Petersburgh, but because the 
Czar*s Government had accepted the northern frontier of the 
Afghan territory as the limit of his influence. But the Amir 
Sher Ali had long been in a sullen humour ; and from the 
moment when Mr. Disraeli contemplated the possibility of 
having to interfere on behalf of Turkey in the impending 
attack by Rnssia, it must have been clear that trouble would 
arise for us in Central Asia. 

Lord Lytton became Viceroy of India in March 1876, and 
in November of the same year General Ignatieff presented 
his famous ultimatum to the Porte ; on the 24th April 1877 
the Czar declared war against Turkey ; and in May the 
British Foreign Secretary addressed a remonstrance to the 
Cabinet of the Czar ; but by the end of the year the Turks 
had ceased to offer any valid resistance to the Muscovite 
advance, which in January 1878 was approaching Adrianople. 
The British Government lost not a day in making preparations 
for war, and on the 31st Parliament was called oiv for a vote 
VOL. CXI.] 15 
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of credit avowedly for that object. In April (during the recess 
of Parliament) a considerable body of troops was ordered from 
India to the Mediterranean. This measure was immediately 
met by the Cabinet of St. Petersburgh with an order to the 
Governor-General of Turkistan to depute a Mission to Kabul. 

So far all is plain ; the difficulty arises when we enquire 
how far the coming of this Mission —which reached Kabul 
in July — was a justification for the steps taken by the Govern- 
ment of India. What Lord Lytton did was was to call upon 
the Amir to receive a British Mission at Kabul in the same 
manner. The Amir had two lines of excuse : he had not 
invited the Russian Mission ; and by this time it had departed, 
or was about to do so. It has since been averred that Shcr 
Ali had even gone the length of causing the death of the 
Afghan official who had allowed the Russian Mission to pass 
his fortified station : and Ydkub Ali, the son and successor 
of Sher Ali, afterwards assured Sir F. Roberts that the 
Russian Mission left Kabul, proprio motu^ as soon as the Berlin 
Congress was known to have assembled. Ydkub also said — 
and it is quite confirmed by the book under notice — that 
General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of Turkestan, had 
been in correspondence with Slier Ali ever since 1873. 

But none of these things were Sher Ali’s fault ; and the 
question was at once raised in London, by no less than Lord 
Lawrence himself, whether it was necessary to regard them as 
affording the Government of India a just ground for quarrel- 
ing with the Amir, or even for exerting any pressure upon his 
Highness that might amount to a provocation ? 

Bui: Lord Lytlon’s mind was by this time made up. He had 
long formed a very strong preconception on the subject. 
According to' this view, Sher Ali was very much the same sort 
of man that President Kruger has since been taken to be : 
“ Shcr Ali is not only a savage, but he is a savage with a 
touch of insanity. . . . During the last twelve months he has 
been arming to the teeth/' (page 244.) Again, after pointing 
out the nature of the opportunity which was now offered, he 
proceeds — in the same despatch — ‘‘one last word lam per- 
suaded that the policy of building up in Afghanistan a strong 
aivi independent State, over which we can exercise absolutely 
no control, has been proved by experience to be a mistake.*’ 
(246.) He therefore came to the conclusion that the indepen- 
dence of the Afghan Power ought to be absorbed, with a feuda- 
tory Khanate on the western border — ; “ the destinies of Kabul 
itself would then be to us a matter of no importance." (247) 
Ultimately British India and Asian Russia might become con- 
terminous ; and witli that object in view he proposed the 
creation of a ‘^scientific frontier” (250). 
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The first move towards this grandiose design was evidently 
the destruction of Sher Ali ; and it was with that ulterior 
object that Lord Lytton urged on the British Government that 
he should ’not merely propose to the Amir the reception of a 
European British Envoy in Kabul, but should be authorised 
to “ insist upon it.” (page 270). This he did knowing that it 
was likely, if not certain, that Sher Ali would refuse, as he 
had already refused to allow such an officer to be even posted 
to Herat (85-87.) 

That Lord Lytton was a man of genius may not be denied ; 
but two things arc clearly demonstrated by the logic of events. 
The policy was his own in the sense in which the somewhat , 
similar policy of Auckland in a former generation was the 
policy of that ruler; and the undertaking has failed in the 
one case as much as it did in the other. Auckland’s attempt 
on the independence of Afghanistan co.st the British Empire 
fifteen millions of money, and ended in Dost Mahomed be- 
coming stronger than he had been before, and founding a 
dynasty. Lord Lytton’s undertaking, after a vast expenditure 
of blood and treasure, ended in the establishment of the present 
Amir, Abdur Rahman, in greatly enhanced power, and left the 
scientific frontier to be settled by his successors after a dispute 
with Russia in which the Government of India deserted its 
ally, and from which it emerged with difficulty and not with- 
out humiliation. 

These are facts, not opinions. They do not detract from 
the merits of Lady B. Balfour’s book, its calm tone and patient 
research. Nor ought they to detract from the admiration 
due to her distinguished parent, who — in constant ill-health and 
under the opposition of many reluctant colleagues — confronted 
heavy trials with gentle and unflinching courage. But per- 
haps he was made for other things than to be an antitype of 
his father’s ballad, from Schiller, descriptive of Pegasus in 
harness. 



Art. X.— the BARA BHUYAS OF BENGAL. 

T he close of the sixteenth century was a very troublous 
period for Bengal, the severe struggle which the Afghans 
and the Moguls were then making for supremacy having 
thrown the country into the utmost confusion. Taking ad- 
vantage of this disturbed state of things, twelve principal zemin- 
dars, who are known as the B^ra Bhi^yas, took up an attitude 
of independence. The status of these Bhiiyas is not easily 
determinable. In fact, very little is known of the Bengal 
landholders before Akbar’s reign. But this much is certain, that, 
about the year 154I9 Sher Shah divided the districts of Bengal 
among a number of officers who were independent of each 
other ; and that a few years afterwards Islam Khan abolished 
all former regulations regarding jagirs. Both history and tradi- 
tion inform us that the twelve Bhuyas were independent of 
each other, that their rank and jurisdiction were hereditary, 
that they retained armed men and war-vessels, that they 
remitted to the Governor the revenue of their districts, and 
that they yielded a general obedience to the ruling power at 
Delhi. In some respects they were jagirdars and chakladars ; 
but they more closely resembled the zemindars of later times. 
These Blu'iyas ruled in East and South Benr^al, and their 
territories lay in portions of the modern districts of Dacca, 
Mymensingh, Tippera, Noakhali (Bhullooahj, Backargunge, 
Faridpur (Bhusnah^ and Jessore. 

Of these aristocratic lords, as Purchas calls them, seven were 
Mahomedans and five Hindus. Some of these Bhuyas were 
visited by the famous London merchant, Ralph Fitch, and he 
says that owing to tiie very unsettled state of the country 
they were in rebellion against the Great Mogul, Gelaluddin 
Akbar. Of all the Bhuyas Isa Khan of Khizrpur was the most 
powerful. He is described by the author of the Ain-i-Akbati 
as the lord of Lower Bengal and as ruler over twelve great 
zemindars. His father was a Bais Rajput of Oude, who, 
coming to Bengal during the reign of Hosscin Shah, became 
a convert to Mahomedanism, receiving on that occasion the 
title of Sulaiman Khan. The new convert was honoured by 
the king with the hand of a princess who bore him two sons 
and one daughter. Their father being slain in battle, the two 
sons were taken prisoners, and sold as slaves. They were 
subsequently traced to Turan (Tartary), whence they were 
brought back by their uncle, Kutubuddin. 

Like his father Isa Khan also married a princess and rose high 
in power and opulence. When, after Daud’s defeat in 1576, his 
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scattered forces sought shelter in the Bhati country, he, in concert 
with Kdrim Dad and Ibrahim, took command of them and pro- . 
claimed his independence. In 1583 the Mogul General, Shahbaz 
Klian, attacked Baklardpur, his residence, and, having destroyed 
it, took possession of his capital Sondrgdon. By this time Isa 
had probably acquired the position of Bhuya, as he was 
especially designated the rich zemindar." After his defeat, 
he fled by ship to Chittagong, whence, collecting a body of 
soldiers he returned to Bengal and lay siege to the fort of 
the Raja of Kuch Bihar. After capturing the fort he con- 
structed a dwelling-house at Khizrpur, which is situated about 
a mile to the north of Ndrdyangang. He subsequently sub- • 
dued a considerable portion of East Bengal and erected forts 
at Rangamati on the frontier of Assam ; at Tribeni, opposite 
to Ndrdyangang, and at Egdrahsindhu, where the Lukhia 
branches off from the Brahmaputra. 

Sircar Sondrgdon, which was the ninth on Todarmall's 
rent-roll, and comprehended also some parts of the present 
districts of Tippera and Noakhali, was, with the exception of 
pargana Bikrampur, included in his rule. In fact, he was the 
lord of East Bengal. Ralph Fitch visited Sondrgdon in 1586, 
and he has described Isa Khan as the chief of all the other 
kings and a great friend to the Christians." 

When Man Singh invaded East Bengal in 1595, h® ad- 
vanced to Egdrahsindhu and besieged that strong fortress. 
Isa, who was then absent on an expedition, hastened to its 
relief, and challenged the proud Rajput to single combat. 
The challenge was accepted, but Man Singh sent in his stead, 
his son-in-law who was defeated and slain by the brave Isa. 
Then Man Singh himself entered the lists, but in the first 
encounter he lost his sword ; whereupon the generous Isa 
offered him his own sword. Man Singh, without accepting it, 
dismounted from his horse. Isa also did the same and dared 
Ids adversary to a wrestling bout. Instead of acceding to 
his wish, the noble Rajput, struck with the chivalrous con- 
duct of the man, embraced him in the sacred name of friend- 
ship. Thus matters ended happily, 

Isa accompanied Man Singh to Agra, where the Empero"r, 
being informed of the remarkable combat at Egdrahsindhu, 
conferred upon him the titles of Dezvan and Masned-i-Ali and 
made him a grant of several parganas in Bengal. After this 
we hear nothing of Isa. He appears to have died in 1598. 
His grandson, Masum Khan, was present at the siege and 
capture of Hooghly in 1632. The Bhuya rule in Sondrgdon 
was followed by the rule of the Mahomedan Kazis. 

What Isa Khan was in East Bengal, Pratdpdditya was in 
South Bengal. Pratap was a Bangaja Kayastha, and was the 
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son of Vikramdditya. The latter was the grandson of Ram 
Chandra Ray, who was employed in some Government office 
under the Mahomedan Viceroy of Sdtgdon. The former seat 
of the family was Raigarh, whence Pratdpdditya removed to 
Jessore, so called from its having stripped Gaur of its glory. 
As the possessions of Pratdpdditya principally lay at the 
mouths of the Ganges, he was styled the hero of the Sun- 
darbans, Piirchas describes him as the ‘‘ king of Candccan.*' 
Candecan ” (Chandkhan) was probably the name of the 
pargana of which Jessore was the capital. 

Pratdp’s daughter was married to the young Raja Ram 
Chandra Ray of Chandradwip, while his son married into the 
noble house of Sripur. But, though he bore such close re- 
lations to those two renowned families, he was anything but 
friendly to them. He quarrelled with the chief of Sripur ; 
and, as for his son-in law the Raja of Chandradwip, he at- 
tempted to kill him for the sake of his vast estates, which he 
always viewed with a longing eye. Ram Chandra narrowly 
escaped from the trap which had been laid for him, and the 
natural consequence was that the son-in-law became a mortal 
enemy of the fatlier-in-lavv. In this quarrel Ram Chandra’s 
wife suffered the most. She lost the love of her husband, 
went to Kasi and died broken-hearted at that sacred city. 
While residing in the vicinity of Bakla, in anxious expectation 
of being taken back into the Chandradwip palace, she estab- 
lished a market at that place which still goes by the name of 
Baothakurant s hdt. 

Pratdpdditya, as his name implies,, was very powerful, and 
his forces were pretty considerable. He, it would seem, lived 
chiefly by piracy. Elated with pride, he defied the authority 
of the Emperor and stopped the payment of revenue. Steps 
were taken with a view to bringing him back to obedience, but 
all to no purpose, until in Jehangir’s reign Man Singh, be- 
sieging him in his fort at Jessore, took him prisoner. Pratdp 
died at Benares while he was being taken to the Imperial 
presence, The capture of Jessore and the defeat of Pratap- 
dditya formed the subject of Bhdrat Chandra Ray’s admirable 
poem called Man Singh, 

Chand Rai was only second to Isa Khan in power in East 
Bengal. His ancestor, Nim Chand Rai, came from the North- 
West, and settled at Phulbaria in Bikrampur, wliich then lay 
on the west of the Ganges. Chand Rai was well versed in 
Persian and Arabic. His fame for learning having spread far 
and wide, he was sent for by the Emperor Humayun, who, 
being pleased with him, appointed him civil Judge {Dewan 
Ahilkar) of the Carnatic. He was the first Bhuya of Bikram- 
pur, which title, it is said, was afterwards made hereditary in 
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the family by the reigning sovereign. Chand Raf, with all his 
learning, was, however, not a popular ruler. In fact, • he ruled 
with an iron rod, and his oppressions were such that tlie author 
of the Bhaktamala did not hesitate to condemn him as the 
chief of robbers. 

When Chand Rai was only twenty years of age, he had a 
son born to him who -was named Kedar. The father soon 
showed his great love for the infant by building a splendid 
house which he called Kedarbari. Kedar proved a worthy 
son, and he and Chand Rai were the Bhtiyas of Bikrampnr 
in the reign of Akbar. The two Rais had a very powerful 
rival in Isa Khan, whose principality lay on the other side of 
the river, and it was not unoften that they raided into each 
other’s territories. In one of his successful incursions Isa Khan 
carried off Chand’s only daughter, Sonamani, and married 
her. 

The capital of Chand Rai was Sripur, which stood at the 
confluence of the Ganges (Kirtindsd'^ and tlie Megna, and was 
only three leagues distant from Isa’s capital, Sonargaon, 
Sripur was visited in 1586 by Fitch, who desciibcs its king 
as Chowdery,” and says that he, like some other lords, was in 
rebellion against the Great Mogul. Chand Rai’s influence 
was confined to Bikrampnr, within which he was the monarch 
of all he surveyed. The ravishment of his dciughter by Isa 
Khan so woikcd upon his spiiits that, ent ill'll ing his scui 
Kedar with the management of his estates, he retired alto- 
gether from tlie world. Kedar proved an able ruler and 
added to his paternal possessions. Purchas states that he 
had acquired the important island of Sandwip, thcaigh he 
afterwards lost it to the Portuguese early in the seventeenth 
centuiy. Like the father, the son, too, did not acknowledge 
the authority of the Mogul Viceroy. 

Kedar was the head of tlic Kayastha community of Bikram- 
pur. Both he and his father were Saktas in the worst sense 
of the term, and their bigotry was sucli that, not satisfied with 
sacrificing goats and buffaloes, they killed even cows and 
Brahmans. Their spiritual guide was Bhrahmanda Giri, who 
was said to have possessed the rare power of working miracles^ 

Fitch thus writes about Sripur : “ From Bacola I went to 

Sreepore, which standeth upon the river Ganges ; the kin.g is 
called ChowdrSry, They be all hereabrmt rebels against their 
king Zebeldin Akbar ; for here arc so many rivers and 
islands, that they flee from one to another, whereupon his 
horsemen cannot prevail against them. Gr^at store of coiton 
cloth is made here,” Siipm has since disappeared in the river, 
leaving no trace behind. 

Kedar Rai built, near Kartiepur, a house which he named 
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Kedarbari after him ; and he also founded a city, Kedarpur, 
which appears as “ Chedderpur" on Bronche’s Map. 

Kedar’s works have all been washed away by the Ganges 
(Kirtindsd), except the “ Rajabari Mot’h ” and “ Keshermar 
Dighi,” both on the north side of that river. 

The Chandradwip House comes next in importance. Bakla, 
oC which Chandradwip is the classical name, was at one time 
a very large pargana and included almost the whole of the 
present district of Backargunge. It is mentioned in Todar- 
mall’s Settlement as one of the nineteen Sircars of Bengal. 
Akbar’s General, Monaim Khan, having conquered Gaur, sent 
Murad Khan on the conquest of East and South Bengal. In 
1574 Murad took Bakla, when Jagadananda Rai was the Raja. 
In 1585 it was overtaken by a storm-wave in which the Raja 
along with almost two hundred thousand people perished. 
The Venetian traveller, Caisar Frederick, also suffered greatly 
in this calamitous visitation, while going from Pegu to 
Chittagong. 

Jagadananda was succeeded by his son, Kandarpa Narayan, 
who obtained the title of Bhtiya. Ralph Fitch visited Bakla 
in C586, and thus describes it : “ From Chatigaon in Bengal 
I came to Bacola, the king whereof is a gentile, a man very 
well disposed and delighted much to shoot with a gun. His 
country is very great and fruitful and hath store of rice, much 
cotton cloth and cloth of silk. The houses be very fair and 
high builded, the streets large and the people naked, except a 
little cloth about their waist. The women wear great store 
of silver hoops about their necks and arms, and their legs arc 
ringed about with silver and copper, and rings made of ele- 
phants’ teeth.” 

The original seat of the family was Kachua, close to the 
modern station of Barlsal. Owing to the frequent incursions 
of the Mugs and the Portuguese, Kandarpa Narayan removed 
to a place called Madhabpasha, where the Rajas have resided 
ever since. Abul Fazl states that the Raja of Bakla used to 
supply 320 elephants and 15,000 infantry for the assistance 
of the Emperor. This fact is alone sufficient to show that the 
Raja was very powerful, Kandarpa Narayan died towards the 
close of the sixteenth century. 

Ram Chandra was quite young when he succeeded his 
father Kandarpa Narayan. He had been married to the 
daughter of Pratapidityd of Jessore during his father’s life- 
time ; but the marriage, as we have already stated, proved 
anything but happy, and the two houses became inimical to 
each other. The Christian missionary, Fonseca, was in Bakla 
in the year 1600. He thus describes his interview with Ram 
Chandra, “ The Raja’s age is not more than eight years. 
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He received me with respect and cordiality, and granted me 
sanad for building a church in the Bakla Raj/* Prom Bakla 
the good missionary went to Jessore, This appears from the 
fact that, on being asked by the Raja of Bakla what place he 
was bound for, he replied that he was going to pay a visit to 
his Highness’s father-in-law, the king of Chandkhati. Du 
Jarik says that the king of Arracan subdued Bakla in 1602 ; 
but the conquest was not of a permanent character. Bakla 
soon came again into the hands of its king whom we find 
engaged in contending with Lachsman Manick of Bhullooah, 
whose estates lay on the other side of t!ie Megna. These 
two neighbouring Rajas were often at feud. At last, Lachs- 
man was taken prisoner to Chandradwip, where, in a fit of 
anger, he was murdered by Ram Chandra, 

Ram Chandra died during Jehangir*s reign, after Dacca had 
become the capital of Bengal. 

In 1630 Sir Thomas Herbert describes Bakal (Bakla) as 
a flourishing city on the banks of the Ganges (Megna). In 
Bronche’s Map also Bakla is noted down as a chief city, thereby 
showing that even in the latter half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury it had not lost its glory. Afterwards, it was plundered by 
Amar Manickya of Tipperah. Its present condition is simply 
deplorable, the once rich and powerful family being now 
reduced to very great straits, 

Lachsman Manick was another of the Bhi!iyas. He was 
the lorcl of Bhullooah (Noakhali), which is situated on the east 
side of the Megna, The family of which Lachsman was the 
most distinguished member traced its origin to one Bissumbhar 
Rai, who first settled in Bhullooah. Lachsman was the seventh 
in descent from Bissumbhar. He was a contemporary of 
Kandarpa Narayan Rai whose principality lay on the other 
side of the river. After Kandarpa's death his minor son Ram 
Chandra became the Raja of Chandradwip. The Bhullooah 
Raja used to speak contemptuously of his young neighbour. 
This coming to the ears of Ram Chandra, he, with a body of 
armed followers, crossed the Megna in his war-vessels and 
anchored off Bhullooah. Lachsman, not suspecting any foul 
play, went on board to welcome Ram Chandra, unaccompanied 
by any guard. He was at once seized and carried off to 
Chandradwip, where he would have been immediately killed 
by his captor, but for the intercession of the Dowager-Queen, 
who warned her, son against committing such a black deed. 
Lachsman was long kept in confinement. One day Ram 
Chandra, having gone to see him in the prison, was severely 
repiimanded by him for his perfidy and cruelty ; and Ram 
Chandra, losing his self-control, ordered Lachsman to be put 
to death, which was accordingly done. 

VOL. cxi.l 16 
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liachsman pos<sessed great power, which is best proved by 
the fact that, though his territories adjoined the dominions of 
the Raja of Tipperah, he was not molested by him nor pil- 
laged by the Mugs and the Portuguese who committed ravages 
at the mouths of the Ganges during the sixteenth and the 
seventeeth centuries. The third son of Lachsman was Bejoy 
Manick, whom Dr. Wise identifies with the Bejoy Manick of 
Abul Fazl. It is very probable that about this time Bhullooah 
was annexed by the Raja of Tipperah to his dominions. 

Mukunda Rai*s title to Bhhyaship is not undisputed, but 
the probability is that he was one of the number, having 
Bhusnah for his principality. Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century the portion which adjoins the districts of 
Faridpur and Jessore on the south and east respectively came 
t(^be known as Bhusnah, a name which still lingers in a small 
village. The '' Kali-Ganga/' which since the close of the 
seventeenth century has ceased to be a flowing stream, 
passed by it. At one lime Bhusnah was a flourishing city. 
In the fifteenth cetitury it was the capital of one Sangram 
Shah,*' The Afghans, however, could not hold sway over the 
territory for a long time. In the troublous times which 
followed the death of Daud they probably lost it to Mukunda 
Rai, who, it seems, possessed considerable influence in the 
neighbourhood. Munkunda had a very powerful neighbour 
In Pratdpiiditya ; but there is nothing to show that jie ever 
paid homage to him. Rivals they were and rivals they re- 
mained all their lives. It is said that a Mogul officer, being 
charmed with the beauty of a daughter of Mukunda, attacked 
Bhusnah and took possession of it ; but he soon mot his end 
at the hand of the fair piincess. Chur Mukundia in Faridpur 
is the onfy relic loft of the power and greatness of Mukunda 
Rai. The Madhumati river now waters the portion which 
was formerly called Bhusnah. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, when Sitdrdm 
Rai flourished in Mahmudpur, Abu Torah was the Fouzdar 
of Bhusnah. Sitdrdm killed Abu Torab and took Bhusnah 
Upon this the gieat Nabob, Miiishid Kuli Khan, sent a large 
army against the Raja of Mahmudpur, who was defeated and 
fttaken prisoner. Thus Bhusnah again became a part of the 
Mogul Empire. 

That at one time Bhusnah was a noted place is evidenced 
by the setal~pati^ stone-like earthenwares and sugarcane 
molasses which are still manufactured in this part of the 
country. The cotton of Bovvalmdri was much prized by the 
East India Company. In point of learning, however, Bhusnah 
cut a very sorry figure and a Bangal of Bhusnah ” is only a 
cant expression for a fool. 
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Most of the rent-free lands whtch are held by Brahman and 
Kayastha families in the vicinity of Bhusnah were granted 
either by Mukunda Rai or by Sitdrdm Ral. 

The jungly tract which lies on the north o( Dacca, extending 
towards the Garo Hills, was, in the sixteenth century, admin* 
Istered by a family known as Ghazi. The Ghazis traced their 
origin to one Falhaivan Shah, who lived in the fourteenth 
century. His son, Karforma Sahib, who was a very holy 
man, having received as jagir Pargana Bhawal, settled at 
Chaurd, near Kaligunge on the Lukhia, The eighth in des- 
cent from Karforma Sahib was Fazal Ghazi (erroneously 
called Jona Ghazi by Rouse), who was one of the Bhdyas 
when the armies of Akbar entered Bengal. 

According to tradition the principality ruled over by this 
family consisted principally of three parganas which are now 
known as BhawdI, Tdlipdbad, and Chdnd Pratdp, BhawdI, 
which includes Capassia, the home of carpus (cotton), was ruled 
by Fazl Ghazi, the most celebrated member of the family ; 
Talipdbdd was administered by Tala Ghazi, and Chdnd Pratdp 
by Chdnd Ghazi. Though Fazl Ghazi was the head, all these 
three Ghazis were independent of one another, and each 
assumed to himself the title of Bhhya, It would seem that 
there were three others of the family who, though possessed 
of comparatively small estates, did not hesitate to take upon 
themselves the high title of Bhhya. The Ghazis were de- 
frauded of their property by their Hindu servants. Tho 
descendents of this once rich and powerful family now live 
upon a few acres of charity land. Such is the instability of 
human greatness ! 


SllUMBHOO CHUNDER. DEY. 



Art. XL— the NECESSITY FOR SPECIAL TRAINING 
OF SELECTED MISSIONARY STUDENTS. 
{Independent Section.) 

M y remarks apply solely to India, Further and Nearer, 
Cliina, and the Extreme Orient. The simple, God- 
fearing, earnest, Missionary will, for another century, be suffi* 
cient to preach the Gospel among the uncultured races of 
Africa, Oceania, and North and South America, and in the 
wilder parts of India, China, and Japan ; a practical knowledge 
of Christ and His Gospel will be sufficient to those Mission- 
aries who labour in the rural Districts. 

We must remember in starting, that the great races of 
Eastern Asia are of no mean capacity : although the English 
found them to a certain extent fallen intellectually some eighty 
years ago, they are the heirs of a much older civilization 
than any nation in Europe or North America, and their 
ancestors have left a literature in many languages equal to 
that of the Greeks and the Romans. My primary interest in, 
and acquaintance with, India induces me to place these 
remarks on paper. The secular schoolmaster has been abroad 
with the usual result, that in the cities and places of edu- 
cation, among the cultured classes, analogous to those trained 
In European Universities, the younger generation has awaken- 
ed as from a dream. There is unrest : ” there is a sound 
of a going in the forest : ” the various Sabhas, and Somajes, 
which are forming, indicate this. The Hindu knows that he 
has a grand past of many hundred centuries, upon which to 
look back. How will this movement end ? Witli the men of 
this generation from the West the issue will rest. 

I have for more than half a century studied the religions, and 
languages, of India, living among the people, speaking several 
of their languages as my own, and frequenting their places 
of worship. I have also studied their religious books, and 
secular literature. For more than twenty centuries they 
have inhabited the same regions, have erected gigantic monu- 
ments, founded mighty kingdoms, written wondrous volumes 
in prose and verse, and are still in the same country, while 
the dwellers in the Nile-Valley and Mesopotamia have long 
fallen from their greatness and been forgotten, and the little 
tribe of the Hebrews, of which there has been so much talk 
in Mediaeval Europe, never had any greatness to fall from. 
The new Missionary must lay aside insular and egotistic Ideas 
of the great races of the Orient being savages, or even 
barbarians ; they may indeed wonder how it has happened 
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that, under the Divine Dispensation, no Apostle or Prophet ever 
visited them, though so long as we believe that God loved 
the whole world, hated nothing that He had made, and would 
not that any one should perish, we can only be silent and 
wonder why these great and noble races had never until this 
century the chance of being converted. The instructed 
Missionary should banish from his mind all feeling of con- 
tempt and hatred, and consider the problem how, after so 
many years of torpor, the cultured members of these races 
are asking, What is the Truth ? and How is a man to be 
saved after death ? 

The Missi(mary is supposed to have acquired, or to be in 
the way of acquiring, the vernacular of the people : he must 
now study their religious and social customs, not from the 
prejudiced books of narrow-minded writers of the last genera- 
tion, but from the full accounts now available, and the books 
themselves. If he knew Latin and Greek at school, he will 
find no difficulty in acquiring Sanskrit and Arabic at college, 
and will be thankful in after life to have done so: but transla- 
tions of the Sacred Books supply to the younger generation 
that knowledge which their predecessors had to work out In 
the original, or to live on in ignorance. 

The object to which the Missionary has devoted his life, is 
to convert souls to a belief in Christ Jesus, and to obedience to 
His precepts. Let him satisfy himself by reading these ex- 
cellent books written on the subject, that that form of religion 
known as Christian is not only the best, very best, because it 
happens to be the religion of his oivn particular country and 
people, for this is merely prejudice, and the Hindu and 
Mahometan think the same with regard to their . own form of 
belief ; but it is the best, the very best, because, after a careful 
examination of the religious tenets of all the book-religions 
of the world, the calm and unprejudiced judgment comes to the 
conviction that it is the only one that meets the wants of the 
whole Huinajt Race, Christ Jesus came, in the fulness of time, 
at a period in human History, when the portion of mankind 
whom He addressed, were no longer barbarians or, lower 
still, savages. He came to a world which had past experience 
of many forms of religious belief. There were the Natflre- 
Worships, or, as they are called scientifically, ‘ Animistic 
Conceptions * ; the great Book-Religions with hereditary 
Priesthoods ; and in some cases the curse of extreme intoler- 
ance, lending itself to the bitter persecution of those who 
could not agree. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by a story well known in my 
youth. A Scotch Missionary of great power and faith allowed 
himself to utter words to this effect to an assembly of Indian 
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people : “ You are an ignorant degraded peophe, i^nd you do 
“ not know what you worship ; the form of religion which ( 
“ bring to you is that which is accepted by all the learned 
‘'and wise people of Europe, and, if you are well advised, you 
“ will accept it.” I myself heard a Missionary of a few years* 
experience tell a crowd in the streets, that " their gods were 
only dung, the dung of the streets.*' How different was the 
mode adopted by Paul the Apostle in addressing the people 
of Athens ! What an ignorance did these English Missionaries 
show of the secret fibres which wind round the human heart, 
and bind it to the religion of former generations I A humble* 
minded Hindu would admit, “ it is possible that my form of 
•religion is not the hast, but I learned it at the feet of my 
parents and grandparents." Let no words of abuse of the 
form of religion of ancient races pass the lips of the true 
servant of God ; reserve abuse for moral lapses, and heinous 
sins, and when such lapses and sins are intertwined with an 
ancient religion, be pitiful and merciful. Nothing but the 
action of the Holy Spirit can work a conversion of the 
scul. 

I pass under review the subjects on which the lelec^’cd 
Missionary should be instructed by courses of lectures or 
private reading. 

Ancient Religions of the World Still Living 

KEI’KIiSENTED VY SACKED LOOKS. 

I. Brahmanism. 

II. Zoroastriaaisiu. 

IIT Judaism. 

IV Buddhism. 

V. Jainism. 

/I Confucianism. 

VH Taouism. 

VIII. Shintoism. 

On al’ these forms of worship or dogma there are available 
excellent manuals. Of course a Missionary's particular region 
for his life-labour is selected for him by the Parent Com- 
mittee, and this will include only a certain number of the 
religious conceptions entered in this list. Of these, Buddhism 
and Confucianism are practically atheistical, and to Buddhism 
must be conceded the honour of being the first Universal 
Religion of the human race. All others were restricted to 
a particular race or country. It is strange that Judaism 
should not have expanded, but the Jews never, in past, or 
present, times sent out Missionaries for the purpose of convey- 
ing knowledge on spiritual things to their neighbours : they 
cared only for themselves. 
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The doom is written on every one of these ancient religious 
conceptions : they belonged to another epoch of the human 
race ; they have lost whatever spiritual vitality they may 
have had centuries ago, and are mete empty forms. But iu 
their place all over Asia are springing up new forms of reli- 
gious conceptions, with which the Missionary student must 
make himself acquainted. There are two categories : 

The old religious conceptions purified, refined, and adapted 
to the environment of a civilized society. 

L Islam, with its latest Evolution, Bdbiism. 

II. Neo-Judaism. 

III, Neo-Hinduism. 

IV. Neo-Zo! oastrianism. 

V. Nco-Biirldhism. 

VI. Noo-Confucianism. 

None of thesf: arc precisely in tl)e same state in which they 
were before they came i:jto contact with iuiropean culture, 
f ' are es.sentially conceptions built on old conceptions 

bt.ior ging to ui earlier pciiod of the luiman race. The 
V 1 fract with Europe has saved them tVoin the fat'* of the older 

/ig ons of the uoiid vvhich I now enumerate : 

I. i’2!ryptian. 

II. Bobyloni.iiu 
HI. Assyrian. 

IV. Gieco-Roman. 

V Keltic, Slavonic. 

VI, Kh' ‘^cam 

V^n. Oh (initic. 

Tlie thoughtful Missionary. iio iccogn/r.es the .solemn 
importance, and overwhcimir.i; difficnliy, of the conversion 
of souls, which is his I'-fe’- obi ina' fim] s.^rious room for 
lellectio!) when lie exam lists :-n[/plit*(] of extinct 

religious conceptiot'.^, arnl letora :e*’igions conceptions, 
showing ufiinistakably that there is e^oluiion of the human 
intellect, which has to be dealt with ; but what will lie think 
when he examines the list of mc}dern religious conceptions, 
the creatures of the Nineteenth Century ? I give them below ; 

I. Mormonism. * 

II. Theosophy. 

III. Hau Hau, Te Kooti, Tu Whiti, of New Zealand. 

IV. Brahmoism. 

V. Positivism, or Comteisin, the Religion of Humanity. 

VI. Agnosticism. 

VII. Unitaiianism. 

VIII. Theism. 
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The relation of the soul of man to God is one of the 
deepest interest, and ever must be, and a vast series of pheno- 
mena have developed themselves since history began. The 
enlightened Missionary has to consider this, and despise no 
fellow-creature for feeling after God, if haply he can find Him, 
for unless the Gospel-Message, as delivered by Christ in His 
short sojourn of three years, is accepted ex the poor 

foolish human race must grope on in daikness, or go after 
some shadow, or fall into some such delusion as is represent- 
ed in the last list of modern religious conceptions. It will 
not escape notice that these are accompanied by the highest 
morality, and as a rule the fact of the “ Silence of God since 
His Son appeared in the world in the form of man has never 
received attention. No pretences are held out now of miracles, 
prophecy, augury, theophanies, Divine voices, visions, 
dreams, Angels, or messages from the dead, thunder and 
lightning, and comets. This change indicates a prodigious 
advance in the religious Idea ; and betwixt the date of the 
appearance of Jesus Christ and the preceding ages there is 
a vast gulf, marking an epoch in the annals of the human 
race. 

We must recollect that the Godless State-Colleges of British 
India, which are a necessity of our political position in that 
country, make a clean sweep of the religious idea in any 
form, though not in any degree of the morality which is the 
outcome of the more elevated forms of religion. The late 
Archbishop of Canterbury once remarked in my hearing at a 
great religious gatheiing, that we should take heed not to 
drive the conception of the supernatural out nf the young of 
any non-Christian people before wc were ready to plant a 
substitute in the place of the old and worn-out and imperfect 
conceptions. Hundreds of young men annually leave the 
State-College with their intellect as entirely swept clean of 
the supernatural as cold History, stern Logic, and Physical 
Science, can make it. 

Clever young men, pious middle-aged men, holy and reverend 
old men, stand up and make the most astounding statements 
in favour of some of the new religious conceptions, some- 
times in the English, sometimes in the Native Languages, 
neither violent, nor abusive, nor immoral, and there are not 
wanting English women who feel themselves called upon t9 
do the same, They use no hard words, nor make use of the 
familiar expressions of teaching of Satan,” etc., etc. ; for, 
the age of miracles being past, it is a matter of pure reason, 
and we require Christian champions trained for such contests, 
full of faith, uttering words of wisdom, of reason, of love, 
and pity. 
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The English may lose India, but it does not follow that, 
in consequence of a political change, the people of India 
should lose Christ, if only we give timely freedom and indepen* 
dence to the Native Churches, and set the old Native pastors 
free from the control of the young white Missionary fresh 
from Europe. It may be a dream, but, looking forward into 
the Twentieth Century, I seem with the eye of faith to see, 
studying in one of the State-Colleges in British India, a lad 
reserved to make a mark in the Christian Church of India. 

“ Non sine Diis animosus infans." 

Sanctified, like Jeremiah, to be a Prophet unto the Nations, he . 
will be learned in all the accumulated wisdom of his Hindu 
forefathers, their wealth of ritual, philosophy and poetry ; 
their feeling after God during the course of many centuries. If 
haply they could find Him ; their tangled maze of Divine In- 
carnations, to save mankind ; their mystical Triads, their doc- 
trine of judgment after death, and salvation by the power of 
a Saviour through the great instrument of Bhakti, or Faith ; 
their sense of the great delusion, or Mdya, which occupied all 
human affairs ; their mystery of Metempsychosis, or Second 
Birth ; their aspirations after holiness : their dream of a 
remote and dim future when all would be absorbed in one 
great Essence, 

By the aid of those excellent Missionary Associations which 
send out qualified men to grapple with the educated classes, as 
they leave the State-Colleges, this coming man will have studied 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in their original languages, 
and made them his own ; and have compared with the originals 
the Translations into five or six vernaculars of British India, 
spoken by millions, and into Sanskrit itself : he would not in 
his studies have made use of the spectacles of European 
mediaeval prescription, but he would have absorbed into his 
intellect and conscience the ipsissima verba of Him who spake 
like no other man ; and he would have pored over the wise, 
though human, utterances of Paul, who knew nothing of his 
Master’s earthly pilgrimage, and of John the beloved, who 
accompanied Him from Jordan to the Cross and Mount 
Olivet. 

He will have heard nothing of ail the folly and wickedness 
of the Romish Church from Damascus to Leo X, and would 
wipe gently off the slate of history, in sympathy and pity, all 
the inconsistencies of German, Anglican, and Swiss Reformers, 
who could not get clear of the meshes of past ages, and who 
knew nothing of the world beyond the limits of the Roman 
Empire, and its Keltic and Teutonic Colonies. 

The world is now opened geographically, intellectually, and 
spiritually, and we know that there were great men, through 
VOL. CXI.] 17 
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whose mouths a power beyond that of men had spokert in 
sundry times and divers manners before Moses. The Father 
of Mankind did dot forget any of His poor children during 
those dreary centuries : He would not that any one should 
perish, for He so loved the world, the luhole world, that in the 
fulness of time He sent His Son to redeem them. Paul un- 
mistakably felt this in his address at Athens and Lystra, but 
for him Buddha, and Kong-Fu-Tsee, and Zoroaster, and 
Socrates, and Plato, had lived, and given forth their immortal 
utterances in vain, and added nothing to his sum of human 
knowledge, which was that of a Pliarisee and a Pharisee only. 

But the youth whom we figure to our eye as holding the^ 
great fort of Divine and human knowledge in the Twentieth 
(Jentury, will, in his armed intellectual strength, based on 
Oriental as well as Occidental knowledge, have passed beyond 
the miserable limitations of the Schools of the Asiatic and 
European Brahmins ; will have marked how the groat lines of 
spiritual thought, after wandering through those ages, had 
converged and settled in the Cliristian conception, as given in 
the Gospels, and illustrated in the Epistles. Unassisted human 
wisdom could create nothing equal to, or desire anything better 
than, what was there propounded. 

To his enlightened vision the resemblance will be evident, 
though historically and intellectually cntiicly independent, 
betwixt the Tablet of Asoka, the Noble Way of Buddha, the 
precepts of Kong-Fu-Tsee, and the Sermon on the Mount, 
inasmuch as they are all based on Altruism as opposed to 
Egoism, and on unbounded love to our fellow-creatures, and 
to the Creator no longer unknown. 

So also (I speak with reverence, and with bare feet stand- 
ing on holy ground) he will ask whether, and wliy, his own 
great race, counting by millions, were left since the earliest 
centuries out of touch with their Creator, who hated nothing 
that He had made. He will find a new meaning in the cele- 
brated Hindu book, the “Ocean of Love,” or Prema Sdgara, 
where he identifies the word with the Greek word *A<^a7rtj of 
Piiu!. He will cease to wonder at the Sanskrit myth of the 
Avatdra, or Incarnation of the Supreme Deity, Krishna, be- » 
coming the object of love to thousands, while each individual 
imagined that he or she was the sole beloved of the Deity. 
In the wonderful Bhaktl, or Faith, which was felt in that person 
of the Triad called the Preserver (Salvator), he will realize the 
meaaing given by Paul to Faith in One who could save 

beyond the grave. 

Is it too much to believe that, as there has been a Greek and 
Latin and Teutonic Christianity, agreeing in essentials, differ- 
ing in details, !$o there shall come into existence an Oriental 
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Christianity, and Oriental Theology ? This idea has been 
suggested by high authority. Our youth, a Hindu, can proudly 
look back to centuries during which he had remained the 
same even to this day. Two thousand years ago pious Chinese 
Buddhists crossed the frontier to visit India, and collect docu- 
ments connected with Buddha : even then the Hindu conception 
had given off a branch, which developed into Buddhism, the 
most numerous in the world, while the Hindu temples and 
worship remained unchanged. Centuries later Islam had in- 
vaded India, and held it in subjection for centuries, but there 
was no change of the great Brahmanical conception, into the 
folds of which thousands of the non-Arian Pagans voluntarily 
enter, as a great step up in the world of culture and civiliza- 
tion. Can it be, he would ask himself, that this mighty pheno- 
menon of a religious conception, lasting thousands of years, 
came into existence ivithout the Divine Will and Permission ? 
He finds in History that the conceptions of Zoroaster and 
Kong-Fu-Tsee go back to the same remote period, and are 
still alive. But he hears that the ancient Egyptian concep- 
tion, with its Isis and Osiris, had disappeared two thousand 
years ago, and its sacred books had vanished from human 
handling, and contact with human intellect. He hears that 
the ancient conceptions of Mesopotamia had also totally dis- 
appeared under the soil, while the great Brahmanical concep- 
tion, strengthened rather than weakened by its sects, still 
numbered two hundred millions. He reads the burning lines 
in the “ Bhagavad Gita,'’ in which Krishna reveals to Arjuna 
great mysteries in majestic and harmonious verse. He ponders 
over the contents of the wondrous Ramdyana,” which tells 
of a Prince who abandoned a throne to please his father, and 
enable him to keep his oath ; who went into the wilderness 
alone, except with his faithful wife, to contend against the 
enemies of the human race, and save mankind. He is 
described as pure, holy, chaste, with the great gift of self- 
sacrifice in the cause of duty ; and year by year the great 
story is acted, as an undying pageant, in every large Indian 
town, amidst smiling and weeping crowds. 

All these wonderful Sacred Books and Sacred Poems have 
survived the wreck of ages, and are available to us in Qur 
language, and to the educated classes of India in their 
languages : they are dimly known now, but in the Twentieth 
Century, an epoch of enlightenment, and education, Public 
Press, and meeting together of Natives, they will be taught 
ill the Schools, and talked over in the market-place : it cannot 
be but that a new Socrates, a new Paul, a new Hypatia, will 
appear, and the humble and impartial observer will recognize 
the presence of God in all the ages, at some periods unseen, 
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at Others only dimly seen, or seen through false intellectual 
lenses, but in these last days seen through His Son, when the 
great Flan of Universal Salvation was worked out. 

The ordinary Missionary, unless he wishes to remain a 
dumb dog, acquires the vernacular or vulgar dialect of the 
people. I have often listened to sermons in the Native 
language, and no member of the European community equals 
the Missionary in command of the vernaculars, though I have, 
to my disgust, met dumb dogs after a residence of several 
years. It may be broadly stated that any language in the 
world can be mastered for speaking purposes, where too much 
grammatical rigour is not required, in twelve months. I 
speak from experience, and such extent of knowledge by no 
‘ means indicates a scholar, but a competent Evangelist as far as 
speaking goes. But something more is required of the trained 
Missionary, whose ideal I have before me : he must have some 
fundamental idea of linguistics in general, and some detailed 
idea of the languages of his particular region, the charac- 
teristics of their family, the mechanism of their structure, 
and the written characters adopted. The Specimen-Volume 
published by the British and Foreign Bible-Society annually 
will supply that amount of knowledge, but of certain lan- 
guages he must know more, and command a knowledge of 
ndigenous literature. He may not be gifted with the art of 
writing, or contributing to publications, but he must be, if not 
a scholar himself, a scholarly man. If he is acquainted with 
the literary treasures of the Hindu nation, his words will 
carry more weight in argument. There is no lack of wisdom 
and holy thoughts in those Scared Books of the Hindu, and 
the Hindu Sects, the Jain and the Buddhist 
Think of the crass stupid ignorance of the Keltic savage, 
the Briton, when Julius Csesar, about the date of the Christian 
era, invaded Britain. Think of the dense fog obscuring the 
intellect of the noble barbarians who invaded England from 
.Scandinavia, and the very scant knowledge of the Norman- 
French conquerors, and compare the state of affairs in England 
then with the colossal literature of the Hindu people, and their 
culture and knowledge, and the grandeur of their buildings ; 
and yet the ordinary narrow-minded Missionary, fresh fiom 
hfs Chapel, or Conventicle, or Church, with his Shibboleth of 
Predestination, or Prayers for the Dead, or Ritual worship, 
according to the brush with which in his youth his Christianity 
has been tarred, talks contemptuously and insultingly of this 
great Nation, which by the will of the Creator has for so many 
centuries lived without the possibility of being Christiany because 
those who had the light, did not until this century care to 
carry the light to millions sitting in darkness, and thus fulfil 
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the Lord’s parting command. The fault is imputed to the 
Indian which belongs properly to the European ; and even 
when he does preach the Gospel, it is so mixed up with 
human, national, and occidental, accretions, that all that the 
Hindu wants, “ Let us see Christ and hear His words,” is for- 
gotten amidst the the confusion of forms, and ceremonies, and 
days and weeks, and white surplices and black gowns, and the 
essence of the Message is lost or obscured. 

Another branch of knowledge, to which I would invite the 
attention of the selected Missionary, is the study of the cus- 
toms of the^eople. As it is now, it is a case of “Damnan, 
quod non intelligunt.” Such ancient institutions as Caste, 
Polygamy, marriage in childhood, and others, which shock the 
narrow-minded denizen of a Scotch or English market-town, 
are not without a cause for their existence and some compensa- 
tory advantage ; at any rate, the Hebrews, who are considered 
the pattern of all excellence, practised all three, in addition to 
to circumcision, than which, as a test of Religion, nothing can 
be more degrading. Our special good fortune is, that in the 
Religion of Christ we have the perfection of all wisdom, suitable 
to every time, every clime, every degree of human culture, 
and every bad custom insensibly disappears under its influence. 

A fuller knowledge of the ancient religions of the world, 
as illustrated by their Sacred Books, to those who study them 
deeply, will be the opening of a new world : it is only the 
grossly ignorant who stoop to abuse. Plato, and Gautama 
Buddha, Zoroaster and Kong-P'u-T.see, and the Hindu Sages, 
were men of exalted intellect, to whom all subsequent ages bow 
with respect: they would have rejoiced to .see the fulness of time, 
if they had been permitted, but they were forerunners in point 
of time of the great Aoyot, and, when carefully studied, many 
of their sentiments gave evidence of pure holy thought, on 
the human side at least. 

It is of no use denying it, that systematic intolerance, and 
merciless persecution, were the outcomes of the Christian 
religion, as it settled itself In the Roman Empire, with the 
establishment of sacerdotalism. The old Greco-Roman super- 
stition, the conceptions of Buddha, of Zoroaster, and the 
Hindu, were free from it ; if left alone themselves, they woul(? 
leave others alone. Islam followed the example of Roman 
Christianity, and even now there is always a danger of good, 
pious people, who are ^utfe sure, that they are in tJu right, and 
all the rest of the world rvrong, using the arm of the Plesh to 
carry out their own views. The highly instructed Missionary, 
who has followed the course of history, and understands the 
problem of the relation of the Soul to God, will see the folly 
and wickedness of such a policy. 
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Besides^ the great Creator tolerated the existence of these 
gross substitutes for true religion for centuries. By a mere 
expression of His Will He might have destroyed the Nations, 
or breathed into their souls a right judgment in the manner 
of His worship. But in His infinite longsuffering He waited 
until the appointed time came. Are we to be less merciful 
than God ? Let us tarry the Lord's leisure, and ponder His 
unfathomable Wisdom in our hearts. He would that all men 
should know Him ; let us at least do our duty, which is quite 
clear ; now is our appointed time. Sursum corda ! We have 
to consider the great mystery. The law given by Moses failed 
to retain the hearts of even the Hebrews, who never attempted 
to seek out the great races lying in darkness since the Crea* 
tion of mankind, and yet holy men of all times and climes 
have sought after God to the extent of their poor limited 
faculties, and found Him not. And later on if, led by the 
Holy Spirit, they dared to make a choice (aipeat^) for them- 
selves, they were called aipetUoi and put to death as ‘ heretics.' 

But in India there will be a problem to which we have no 
parallel in past ages and other countries. According to the 
official Census, there are between thirty and forty varieties of 
religious sects of the same central Christian Religion, and we 
may expect that, as different Tribes and Castes come under 
the influence of the new doctrines, there will be additional 
streaks of difference. While, on the one hand, one central all- 
inclusive body corporate is neither possible nor desirable, too 
great a multiplicity of sections is deplorable. Under the new 
phenomena of Higher and Lower Ciiticism there is no longer 
one and the same Bible to all the different sections ; in fact, 
the views on the structure of the Bible will be an additional 
cause of disintegration of the Christian body. If those to 
whom the duty falls of conveying the new doctrines from the 
West, are wise, they will consider the expediency of dividing 
what they teach into essentials and non-essentials. The 
different sections will thus in general society and meetings be 
drawn together by the great Central Truths which all hold, 
and be tolerant to each other in matters of ritual, forms, and 
terminology, in which they differ. Among all Protestants in 
•India this is the practice in their Missionary Congresses, and 
there is no open war. If individual Natives, or clans of 
Natives, migrate spontaneously from one section to another, 
for the sake of peace it must be tolerated. The secular Civil 
Government recognizes no State-Church. 

Another subject worthy of special study by superior men is 
the •' Future of the Church of Christ " in India, both while that 
country remains under British authority, and after it has passed 
into the Empire of Russia, or any other European or Asiatic 
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potentate, or after the Peninsula af India, now consolidated 
as one Nation, has been broken up in separate kingdoms. 
Hitherto we have treated India as a kind of appaiMii^e of the 
Protestant Churches of England : if such policy is ccmtinued, 
the Cyhristian Ohiuch will pass away with the possible dis- 
appearance of the British Empire. The Christian Chu^'ches 
of Western Asia and North Africa have lasted on, with their 
lamp still burning, under every kind of mundane control, the 
Armenian, Georgian, Syrian, Abyssinian, Koptic, etc. The 
only chance c)f survival is a religious independence, which 
must be introduced gradually : the subsidies from Europe must 
cease, and the Occidental vestments, forms of prayer, ritual, 
etc., give way to the Oriental. 

No such problem has history recorded as that which lies 
before the Christian Church in Biitish India, Further and 
Nearer, and Ceylon. The religions of the ancient world, 
Egyptian, Assyrian, quitely disappeared with the races which 
liad devised them and believed in them. The beautiful Greco- 
Roman Idea could not live up to the advance of the human 
intellect, so it was played out, and there was no younger race 
to pick up the great truths concealed in the false surround- 
ings, and give them new life. 

The Buddhist religious conception sprang out of the deca- 
dence of the Brahmanical conception, and gave out the first 
Idea of a universal cosiccption, which all mankind could 
embrace, and were invited by Missionaries to do so. This was 
something very different from the Non-Aryan races of India 
passing gradually into lower castes of their Aryan Brahmanical 
neighbours. The Buddhist conception, like its predecessor 
the Brahmanical, knew nothing of the curse of intolerance, 
persecution, and the arm of the Flesh. In the fulness of 
God's time came the universal conception of Christianity : 
Universal but in its early centuries most intolerant. We have 
now before us in Biitish India a new conjunction of circumstan- 
ces : a strong Civil Government ; absolute tolerance ; forward 
march of education and cultuie ; contact with other nations ; 
increasing population ; spread of manufactures and commerce. 
So much for things of this world. Add to this that it liaS 
pleased the Lord, after eighteen centuiies of disobedience and 
torpor, to arouse in the hearts of the great races in the 
extreme West a sense of their duty, their paramount duty, to 
carry the Gospel of Christ to Oiiental nations, and has given 
them power, physical and spiritual, to discharge that duty. 

The superior class of Missionaries whom I desire to call into 
existence, must consider this problem and the best methods of 
solving it. My own generation, into whose hands the task oF 
the administration, Civil and Military, of these vast populations 
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has fallen, have thought out one problem, and have conceived 
and put into practice during the Nineteenth Century methods 
of ruling great Provinces kindly yet firmly, “ with the iron 
hand in the velvet glove,” and have achieved a success unpar- 
alleled in the annals of auy previous Century. What is re- 
quired of the master mind of the new Missionary is to dip into 
the future, and think out the proplem of Christ’s Church during 
Twentieth Century. If the army of Christ has been enlarged, 
the army of Anti-Christ has come into existence, and has to be 
dealt with. Civilization and education without Christ is not a 
blessing, but a curse. The Civil Power stands aside, and 
rightly so, for Christ’s Kingdom is not of this world : it keeps 
the lists open, gives a fair field to all comers, and shows no 
favour or prejudice. 

And the agents In this Holy War must make a covenant 
with their souls to abstain from proud thoughts of the super- 
iority of the ordinary white man to the Indians moving in the 
same rank of like as themselves, and to abstain from abuse. 
It is as unjust to form an idea of the religion of a great nation 
from the sentiments expressed by the lowest classes of the 
rural population, or the scum of the great cities, as it would 
be for a Japanese to describe the Christianity of London from 
the idea formed of it in Whitechapel, or the East India 
Docks. 

Religion has to do : 

I. With the Intellect, in the way of Ideas conceived 
and expressed on secular subjects. 

II. With the Heart, in the way of sentiments of Love 
towards the Creator and his fellow-creatures, and 
emotions of Gratitude. 

III. With the Soul, in the way of thought, word, and 
deed, according so an unwritten Code called 
Morality. 

I have lived months and years alone amidst my non-Chris- 
tian Indian subjects and recognize their sterling merits, their 
great intellectual capacity, their gentle and polished manners, 
and sense of morality. 

And there is one qualification of all Missionaries, as of all 
public servants of the State, Civil and Military, which is indis- 
pensable up to the age of thirty, and longer if possible : this is 
celibacy. The present state of affairs is scandalous : the Mis- 
sionary in his youth, with a large family of children, who ought 
never to have been born, and a burden on the funds of the 
Parent Society — and I could say further, but forbear : it is not 
the unmarried Missionaries who have caused a scandal in cer- 
tain Missions, but young widowers. Let them read what the 
Apostle Paul tells them. 
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We have to thank the late Archbishop of Canterbury for the 
phrase and idea of the “ Philosophy of Missions/’ It is not 
sufficient to obtain a general knowledge of the round of work 
in the Mission field, but a real knowledge of the principles 
which underly the great spiritual movement which derives its 
motive-power from the Holy Spirit. There is admitted to be a 
philosophy in History, but the great spiritual movement of 
the Nineteenth Century is, indeed, a great, the greatest of 
philosophies. It comprehends the science of conveying an 
exalted form of religion by the use of language, and discusses 
the method-^, points out the stumbling-blocks, shows the reason 
why, rebuts the objections and builds up experience and wis- 
dom on the foundation both of past success and past failures. 
The ordinary Missionary has it not, any more than the Regi- 
mental subaltern has the power of the great strategist and 
tactician, and it is no discredit to him not to have it, for he 
has other gifts ; but the selected men who are brought under 
notice in this essay, form the Staff-Corps, as it may be called, 
and their services are required to direct the movement of the 
Twentieth Century. The Gospel-Message, as delivered by 
Christ, was intended for all climes, all times, all degrees of 
human culture, and must not be presented to an Oriental 
community in all the unknown, misunderstood paraphernalia 
of an Occidental Church. 

Now suppose that the Light which, in the reign of the 
Roman Emperor Tiberius, lightened the Gentiles in Galilee, 
and commenced a new era in the history of mankind, had 
spread Eastward, as it might have been expected to do, 
among the Semitic races of Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the Far East, while the Aryan rcices, Kelts, 
Teutons, Slavs, and Greco-Roman, had grown up into 
their present high state of culture under the old forms 
of religious conceptions, when suddenly, after the lapse of 
eighteen Centuries, it occurred to some good pious souls in 
India, or China, or Japan, to send Chi istian Missionaries to 
convert those desperate Heathen who occupied Europe and 
North America. Well and good ! their purpose was laudable, 
and, if we had been left without Christ, grateful we should 
have been to hear the Gospel-Message, and ready to form* 
ourselves into religious communities ; but why should the 
Chinese Missionary force upon us a pigtail form of Christianity, 
or the Indian make caste and abstinence from certain foods an 
essential feature of a devout life ? Why not give us the real 
thing, as described in the pages of the New Testament, which 
they would have translated into our barbarous dialects, and 
presented to our wondering eyes ? Recognizing the new 
Gospel as purely spiritual, we should be glad to make it part 
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and parcel of our National civilization, customs, and ideas : 
it was intended for all nations, in every stage of culture and 
progress. 

The late Bishop of Japan, at a meeting in London of the 
Society for Propagation of the Gospel, laid down distinctly that 
there were only four things which the young Church of Japan 
could share with the Church of England : 

I. The Doctrine of the Trinity. 

II. The two Sacraments. 

III. The Inspiration of the Scriptures. 

IV. Episcopacy. 

Perhaps this last may be withdrawn. I am an Episcopalian, 
and from my knowledge of Oriental Countries believe that 
nothing of a republican form will work there, and that a chief 
shepherd is a necessity of good administration Ecclesiastic, as 
a Governor is of good administration Civil ; yet I cannot place 
the institution of Bishops, leastways Prelates, among the neces- 
sities of the Christian Dispensation. At any rate, the conces- 
sion made by the late Bishop marks the era of a new depar- 
ture. If Episcopacy be retained, they must be Native 
Bishops ; but what will follow ? I am about to tread on delicate 
ground. 

It is not the Church with the longest pedigree of high- 
sounding names, and self-asserting Priests, but the Church 
with the purest record, which will produce the true wheat, fit 
to be scattered in the wide fields of the world. Churches of 
the far West, look to your own history in past ages, and your 
present state in the end of the Nineteenth Century. It is the 
stain of Judaism, Paganism, and Mediaeval blindness, which 
still clings to the Churches of Europe and North America, and 
renders them uncongenial to Oriental races. Let them keep 
these customs in their own Churches if they like, say the 
Japanese, but why force them on us, as if they were Bible- 
Truths and applied to all times and climes, as part and parcel 
of the Christian Dispensation, which came to the human race 
in an Oriental garb in simplicity and purity, as evidenced by 
the pages of the New Testament. We must in very deed clear 
our ship of its superfiuities before we can expect a welcome 
In the Extreme Orient. What will these awakening Races 
say of observances of Days and Weeks, peremptorily forbidden 
in Scripture, but still inculcated ; names and appellations which 
mean nothing, but which are still made much of ; Sabbaths 
not made for man, but man for the Sabbath ; abstention from 
God's good gifts, instead of temperate use of them ; bloody 
banners suspended in Churches as records of carnage by 
Christian men ; thanks rendered to God for wholesale annexa- 
tion of the country of another people, and bloody victories ; 
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lust of money and profitable commerce enforced at the mouth 
of the cannon ; and at ihe same time the doctrines of Ciirist 
preached by Missionaries, Love, Peace, Forgiveness of Enemies, 
content with a little, etc. What can the Oriental races, with 
the New Testament in their hancN, think of the Christians of 
Europe ? 

I heard a Missionary, on his return home from the field, 
give an account of his vvoik to his Parent Society : nothing but 
chaiges of ignorance, and abuse of the notions of the poor 
races in a low state of culture. I could not help thinking 
that such an actual state of Godless ignorance, in which the 
great Creator had for His own wise purposes left tliese His 
poor barbarian children, was better than the state of preten- 
tious knowledge of races in a highei round of culture. The 
relation of the soul of man to God shouhi be thought of with 
pity and respect : these poor people could not help being what 
they were. In the Sacred Books of the Non-Christian World, 
which are now accessible to all who care to read them, we 
meet with conceptions of God, His Greatness, Goodness, 
Holiness, Wisdom, and Power, in words which might be 
appropriated by a Christian Teacher. We find expressions 
Faith (Bhakti), Penitence, and Hope, that might seem to be 
borrowed from Chtistian works. We come upon tcacliing 
with regard to life and duty which may he equalled, but not 
surpassed. And vvliy ? Every good gift, every perfect gift, 
is from on High.’' The Spirit of God moved on the face of 
the waters : He suffered their ignorance for a season, but lie 
sent men like Plato, called by Augustine of Hippo the Apc^stle 
of the Gentiles,'’ Gautama Buddha, Zoroaster, Kotig-Fu-Tsee, 
and the Hindu Sages, and permitted their words to escape 
destruction, and survive to our age. lie did not leave himself 
throughout the ages without a witness. 

Can the Hindu at any stage of his intellectual existence get 
rid of the two ideas, which seem to underly his belief in any- 
thing : ‘ Mdya ’ and ‘ Metempsychosis ' ? By the one all things 
in this world are a mere deception to the eye, and non-existent. 
By the other the soul passes on after death from one body to 
another, adding to, or reducing, the sum of its Karma. WiU 
not the Hindu be tempted to introduce into his view of Chris- 
tianity some of the great national facts of his own History, and 
assimilate them, such as the Avatdra of human beings, incar- 
nations of God sent to benefit mankind, and the succession of 
Triads or Trinities in the Brahmanicai Pantheon. As an in- 
stance of this tendency, I have a very learned lecture on my 
table written by a dear departed Hindu Christian friend, in 
which he maintains that tlie story of Prajapati is a type of the 
Mediatorial Sacrifice of Christ All European Christians will 
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of course resent, and decline to accept, such analogies* To 
them Jesus Christ is the completion and fulfilment of the 
Mosaic Law. No early Christians would have presumed to 
quote a Story of Osiris in Egyptian Mythology as an analogue 
or type of Christ’s mediatorial work, though there is an obvious 
resemblance. 

Is there not a corresponding danger on the other side. It 
cannot be expected that the great nations of Eastern Asia will 
condescend to bow to the extremely minute tribe of the 
Hebrews, who were a mere drop in the broad river of Asiatic 
nations, which the Western Nations have somehow or other 
contrived to make the basis of their Religion. To the Hebrew 
mankind owes nothing in the way of Art, or science, or culture : 
its only claim is the Old Testament, and the fact that Jesus 
Christ was born of a Hebrew Virgin. Then, again, they will 
admit, if they pretend to be Christians in more than name, 
the inspiration of the writers of the Old and New Testaments, 
the impregnable foundations of our Faith, but will not their 
belief end there ? They will read that imperfectly instructed 
Priests of Christianity laid down, in the third century after 
Christ, certain doctrines of the most important chatacter, not 
without opposition of a minority, but with some show of force 
of the arm of the flesh on the part of the majority. They 
must feel, as all feel, that in the course of ages the human 
intellect grows clearer and human ideas grow wider. We 
have given to the Hindu physical science, based upon actual 
proof, with one hand, and with the other, dogma, the decision 
of men, who believed that the sun went round the earth, 
which was a dead flat. The philosophy of ecclesiastics has 
from time immemorial been at war with the actual proofs of 
the scientist. 

While, on the one hand, it is exceedingly unwise on the pait 
of Europeans to introduce the forms of Western architecture 
into the places of worship of the Indian Churches, as being too 
expensive, and unsuited to the climate, it would be deplorable 
to see the Hindu Temple, or Mahometan Mosque, turned into 
a place of Christian worship, but inevitable. But above all 
things, the introduction of ecclesiastical ornaments, pictures, 
and statuary, are to be deprecated, as also vestments of the 
Ministers. An Oxford Professor lately visited India, and in 
a Roman Catholic Chapel was shown a statue of the Virgin 
and Child, by a Native Artist, the execution of which was 
worthy of commendation. In the adjoining street he found the 
same statue erected to represent Devaki and Krishna in a 
Hindu Temple. Then, again, the vain repetition in the order 
of Service in some Christian Churches, and the musical per- 
formances, are equalled, if not parodied, in the places of non- 
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Christian Worship. In matters connected with Religion, good 
and wise men seem to lose all sense of propriety, and do and 
tolerate things in matters ecclesiastical which their common- 
sense would reject as impossible in the affairs of ordinary life. 
There is extreme danger in such practices in a great country 
like India, in the period of its passing through a great change 
of opinion upon important subjects. 

The selection of portions of the Old Testament to be read in 
places of worship, and the teaching of the same in Schools, is 
a subject, which has been brought to notice by a great and 
respected religious organ, The Guardian^ and the contribution 
printed is from the pen of tlie Head Master of a great English 
School. Now if this subject is of importance in England, how 
much more must it be in India ? All who think at all, must 
feel the difficulty, especially those who have to give instruction 
in the Old Testament. Is it wise or prudent to ignore all that 
physical science, and knowledge of history, geography, and 
archaeology, have done for the interpretation of the Scriptures ? 
A Chinaman lately in the Bible House in London protested 
against the circulation among his countrymen of such stories 
as that of Lot and his daughters. Is not the time come to 
circulate among Natives or Oriental countries selections from 
the Old Testament, and never to read aloud in places of public 
worship such narratives as decent people could not with pro- 
priety read aloud in their own family circles ? 

I have discharged my task, and placed on paper the results 
of the experience of more than half a century. Supporters of 
Missions have been in the Nineteenth Century content with 
a surface-knowledge of the difficulties of the great enterprise : 
they have not thought out the problem of the introduction of 
the Christian religion among the great nations of the East, 
and have been totally ignorant of the great religions of the 
Ancient World. It is not so now. I address those whose 
work lies before them in the Twentieth Century, who will have 
to deal with Native Churches of several denominations, not 
with individuals converted from non-Christian religious con- 
ceptions. 

It has always been a delight to me to make myself acquaint- 
ed with the mode in which God is worshipped by His poor 
creatures, and by reading and study to find out the nature of 
the relation of the souls of particular tribes and nations to 
their great Creator. I have a firm belief that there is nothing 
better in itself than Christianity, and that in the end it must 
triumph, not by the arm of the flesh, but by its own superior 
suitabilities to the wants of mankind. It is not the meiits of 
any particular section of Christianity that we are discussing, 
but of the great central doqtrines promulgated in Palestine 
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in the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, as recorded in the New 
Testament. I have often discussed the subject with valued 
friends of the different Churches of Europe and North Ameiica, 
whether Greek, Romish, Protestant, or Members of the smaller 
Astatic and North African Churches; and have had ample 
opportunities of interesting conversation with Mahometans, 
Parsis, Hindus, and Buddhists. With the Chinese and Japanese 
I have not come into contact : my knowledge of them depends 
on books alone. But I have had the privilege also of intimate 
acquaintance with holy native converts in India and Africa, 
not always wise in things of this world, and have heard their 
opinion of the great problem upon which I have here attempt- 
ed feebly to dwell, 

Robert N. Cust. 

London, Match 15, 1900. 
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nf^EL sol, tel produit. This has long since been established 
^ as a scientific truth. Not only obseivation, but experi- 
ments conducted in various countries, have conclusively shown 
that biological development is insepaiable from geological de- 
velopment, and that the conditions of soil, climate, scenery 
and situation play a most important part in the physical, 
moral and intellectual evolution or deterioration of human 
races. Take the case of China. Has it not been demon- 
stiated that south of Pekin, where the soil has undergone its 
latest elaboration, the best type of the Mongol is met with, 
while in the northern parts of that immobile empire, where 
the soil was formed at an earlier epoch, the physical charac- 
teristics of the people are more allied to those of monkeys 
than of men ? And in India itself, go where you will, is not 
abundant evidence existing to show that, while the jungle and 
hill tribes who inhabit the primitive marshy and miasmatic 
regions, are scarcely distinguisliable from the lower animals, 
on the other hand, in the same latitudes, where the soil is of 
modern formation, and where Nature has been lavish of her 
gifts, the people are supeiior not only in limb and colour, but 
even in civilisation, arts, language and general characteristics. 
I have often noted with deep interest how this law of co- 
ordinate geological and biological development has operated 
to p*'oduce, in certain physically favoured regions in Southern 
India, Dravidian races of a type so well developed as to offer 
some apparent justification for the pretentions to Aryan 
ancestry seriously urged by modern members of 'these races, 
who tell you, without moving a muscle, that their first 
ancestors, by some long-forg()tteu series of adventitious 
ciicumstances, came over the snow-clad Himalayas, and, 
pressing further south and bieaking aw^ay from the main 
Aryan stream, came to settle down permanently in the midst 
of South Indian aboriginals, forfeiting thereby the proofs 
of their exalted pedigree. 1 have met such pretenders among 
the Nairs, the comely people who dwell in the historic wav^- 
fringed, palm-shaded country of Kerala, represented, as I have 
remarked in a previous paper, by the British district of Malabar 
and the Native States of Cochin and Travancoie. I have 
also met with them among the Bants who are at the present 
day limited to what was once known as the Tulu Nad and 
now comprises the districts of North and South Canara, the 
former being a portion of the Bombay Presidency and the 
latter of the Madras Presidency. 
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At a remote period in history, the Nairs and the Bants 
formed practically one great military guild or organisation, 
the baronial clans of a kingdom that, for all practical purposes, 
was a republic — a democracy in which the ruler lived for the 
people and by the people’s sufferance. Although the story 
of how Parasurama, by casting his wand into the sea, recover- 
ed the littoral strip of beautiful country lying between 
Gokarnam on the north and Cape Comorin on the south may 
be only a fanciful myth, there is certainly enough of internal 
and circumstantial evidence to bring to the bar of history for 
the purpose of showing that the great colonist and pioneer 
fetched his settlers from the banks of the Kistna and founded 
a new home for them in the Tiilu country, which, as routes 
went in those days, was far easier of success than the more 
southerly parts of the miraculously-recovered littoral. Later 
generations of these settlers naturally crossed over to Malabar, 
afterwards felicitously called the land of the mountains and 
the waves.” 

The Malabar Nair chieftain of old had his Ndd^ or barony, 
and his own military clan ; and the relics of this powerful 
feudal system still survive in the names of some of the taluks 
of modern Malabar, and in the official designations of certain 
Nair families, whose men still come out with quaint-looking 
swords and shields to guard the person of the Zamorin on 
the occasion of the lice-tlirowing ceremony which formally 
constitutes him the ruler of the land. Correspondingly, the 
Bants of the northern parts of Canaia still answer to the 
territorial name of Nad Bants, or warriors of the Ndd^ or 
territory. It is necessary to explain that, in both ancient 
Keralam and Tulu, the functions of the great military and 
dominant classes were so distributed that only certain clans 
were bound to render military service to the ruling Prince. 
The rest were lairds or squires, or gentleman farmers, or the 
labourers and artisans of their particular community, though 
all of them cultivated a love of manly pursuits. 

At the present day, the Bants of Canara, like their 
brethren of Malabar, are largely the independent and influen- 
tial landed gentry, some would say, perhaps, the substantial 
yeomanry, of their respective districts ; but whatever in the 
way of racial emasculation centuries of peace have been able 
to do in other countries and among other peoples, it is de- 
cidedly noteworthy that the Bants still retain their manly 
independence of character, their strong and well developed 
physique, and they still carry their heads with the same 
haughty toss as their forefathers did in the stirring, fighting 
times when, as an old proverb had it, the slain rested in the 
yard of the slayer,” and when every warrior constantly carried 
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his sword and shield, and vendettas, which passed on from 
generation to generation and were more cruel than those of 
Italy or Afghanistan, were the order of the day. 

Both men and women of the Bant community are among 
the comelicst of Asiatic races, the men having high foreheads, 
well-turned aquiline noses and a general shape of head and 
face which may with much reason be likened to the Caucasian 
cast of features. The women are of shapely proportions, 
symmetrical of limb and feature, supple of waist, the matrons 
generally showing a tendency to what can only correctly be 
described by the French expression embonpoint^ for although 
in Byron^s phrase, we certainly have the thing in English, . 
there is no name for it in our peculiar and conglomerate 
tongue. The Bant women have lovely dark eyes, beautifully 
pencilled eye brows, the low, narrow forehead, which the 
ancient Maestros loved to give to their pictures of fair and 
beautiful women, and a wealth of soft, glossy raven hair, 
that in many cases hangs down almost to the knee, in 
showers of rippled ringlets/’ They bestow the greatest care 
upon it, with the happy result that age takes a long time to 
tell upon its glossy hue. In colour, these women are of that 
soft non-descript tint which has sometimes been erroneously 
described as lemon-coloured. The shapely Grecian foot, with 
its slightly arched instep, its second toe longer than any of 
the others, and the slight hollow on either side above the heel, 
are common among these Bant beauties. It is the foot, in fact, 
over which Gir George Birdwood, one of the greatest western 
exponents of Indian art, is so apt to go into raptures. 

There should be no cause for wonder, in the light of the 
parallelism between biological and geological development to 
which I have already drawn attention, that the Bants should be 
physically so well favoured, for they dwell in a highly fertile 
region, amidst cool, shady groves, and, what is no less important, 
in roomy houses which arc always kept scrupulously clean. 
Men, women and children religiously preserve their cleanliness 
of person and reap, in the shape of health and longevity, the 
fruits of their adherence to the simple and inexorable laws 
of hygiene. In fact, water is so frequently essential to everjf 
ceremony, that these interesting people would find themselves 
almost helpless in a country where there were fewer streams, 
tanks and wells than in Canara. 

The houses of the well-to-do are, as a rule, roomy and well- 
built and thatched with palm, which keeps them cool even in 
the hottest weather. They are generally prettily situated, 
with beautiful scenic prospects stretching away on all sides. 
The woodwork is often richly and artistically carved. 
yoL. CXI.] 19 
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Canara with its great, mountaio forests, yielding an abundahte 
of ivory and a wealth and variety of timbers that readily 
adapt themselves to the most delicate needs bf the carver, 
was at one time the home of the most deft, skilful and artistic 
^ood-carvers, whose descendants, in all probability, are the 
Guddigars, who at the present day are found scattered in Goa, 
Honavar, Mysore and some other tracts of South>Western 
India. These hereditary carvers, 1 may note parenthetically, 
had a shastram, or science, of their own, which, with wonderful 
exactitude and nicety and the keenest botanical knowledge, 
defined and described the various kinds of wood suitable for 
rough or delicate carving, the age, season, locality, in which 
these woods ought to be felled, those species which require 
to be used alone, those that would answer when used cod* 
jointly with other varieties, etc. 

The art is practically lost, but the traces of it that still 
remain are sufficient to indicate that a great degree of civili- 
sation most have been attained by these children of the old, 
eastern world, centuries before the impact of the Occident with 
the Orient. 

Originally, the Bants, like other South Indian Dravidian 
races, were undoubtedly followers of that form of demonology 
which is still so very much alive all over the Peninsula, not- 
withstanding the influence of Brahminism, perhaps, from one ^ 
point of view, in consequence of the exclusive spirit of Brah- 
minism. To-day the community is divided into demon-wor- 
shipping Hindus and Jains of the sky-clad denomination, but, 
as among the Nairs and Tizyas of the neighbouring district, 
demonolatry and the belief in Bhutas still exercise consider- 
able sway. 

The system of inheritance is known as Aliya-Santana^ or 
sister’s son’s lineage. Obviously, this system of metronymy, 
like the marumakkatayam or matriarchal inheritance law of 
Malabar, originated in the ancient feudal conditions under 
which the men had to be constantly separated from their 
womeokind, in order to be fighting the wars of their prince, 
leaving the door thus open for unchastity to enter, which could 
»nly result in doubt as to the paternity of offspring. Moreover, 
as in ancient Athens and Etrusca, maternity was a more potent 
force than paternity, and it was appropriately acknowledged 
that the sister’s son had a greater right than the wife’s son 
to succeed to a man’s estate. In fact, this view was enter- 
tained by the late Mr, Justice Muthuswami Iyer of the Madras 
High Court, who, in tracing the origin of the marumakka- 
tayam law of Malabar, wrote that ** comparative ancient 
history suggests that the social system was probably organised 
at a time when relationship was derived from the mother, and 
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when a ehild did not know its father and the father his child* 
or at all events when paternity was regarded as upcertahi/* 
That was, it is needless to say, at a very early stage In the 
history of family relations, at a time, in 'feet, when society 
rested on a foundation similar to that which held up the social 
fabric in the palmiest and most heroic days of the Hellenic 
republic. But, on the other hand, there are authorities who 
offer the theory that the system of Aliya- Santana could not 
have been introduced into the district earlier than about the 
thirteenth century. Be this as it may, the Bants still have a 
fanciful tradition to the effect that their law of inheritance was 
introduced about the year 77 A. D. by a despotic prince, 
called Bhutal Pandya, until whose time Makkala Santana, or • 
inheritance from father to son, generally obtained in the 
country. It is said that the maternal uncle of this prince, 
called Deva Pandya, wanted to launch his newly-constructed 
ships with valuable cargo in them when, Kundodara, king of 
demons, demanded a human sacrifice. Deva Pandya asked 
his wife’s permission to offer one of his sons, but she refused, 
while his sister Satyavati offered her son, Jaya Pandya, for the 
purpose. Kundodara, discovering in the child signs of future 
greatness, waived the sacrifice and permitted the ships to sail. 
He then took the child, restored to him his father's kingdom 
of Jayantika and gave him the name of Bhutal Pandya. Sub- 
sequently, when some of the ships brought immense wealth, 
the demon again appeared and demanded of Deva Pandya 
another human sacrifice. On the latter again consulting his 
wife, she refused to comply with the request and publicly 
renounced her title and that of her children to the valuable 
property brought in the ships. Kundodara then demanded 
the Deva Pandya to disinherit his sons of the wealth which 
had been brought in those ships, as also of the kingdom, and 
to bestow all on his sister’s son, the abovenamed Joya 
Pandya, or Bhutal Pandya. This was accordingly done. And, 
as this prince inherited his kingdom from his maternal uncle 
and not from his father, he ruled that his own example should 
be followed by his subjects and it was thus that the Aliya 
Santana Law was established on the 3rd Magha Sudha of the 
year 1 of the era of Shalivahana, called Ishwara, abodt 
A. D. 77. 

The Bants are split up into nearly twenty sub-divisions, and 
king caste is still a despotic ruler in their midst, though 
Mammon asserts his influence also. For instance, whereas 
the Bants are admittedly Sudras, there is a wealthy and in- 
fluential section known as the Ballals, who wear the Brah- 
minical thread* and in certain other respects, notably as regards 
abstinence from animal food, live very much like the twice- 
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born, and claim to be socially superior to the common 
Bant. An appreciable number of the community belong 
to the Jain denomination^ apparently having been influenced 
by some mediaeval wave of conquest or of peaceful immi- 
gration, and will not touch a morsel of food after sunset, 
being also strict vegetarians. The divisions known as Pattams 
and Heggades, who also wear the sacred thread, follow the 
hereditary profession of temple functionaries and keepers of 
the demon shrines that are dotted all over the picturesque 
district. Time was when these functionaries wielded the 
enormous powers and influence that have always been asso- 
ciated with temple service in a priest-ridden country like 
India. 

The Bants have two distinct forms of marriage, and both 
are of such a nature that they save the chief social institution 
-of the community from the charge of being nothing more 
than a fugitive connection, a Imison so capricious and elastic 
as not to deserve the definition of a sacramental and binding 
institution. The union between a bachelor and a spinster 
is known as Kai-dhare^ that between a widower and 
a widow as Budii-dhare. The parents of the con- 
tracting parties having through the kindly intervention of 
mutual friends arranged a marriage, a day is fixed upon for 
the formal betrothal. On the appointed day the relatives and 
friends of the bridegroom go in procession to the residence of 
the bridc*s parents, where they meet the relatives and friends 
of the latter and take part in a sumptuous entertainment. 
After the banquet the elders of both families formally declare 
their intention of celebrating the nrnarriago, whereupon plates 
of betel and nut are exchanged, and tlie betel and nut are 
partaken of by both parties. On the marriage day, the inter- 
esting ceremonial begins with the bridegroom taking his seat 
under a specially-constructed and decorated pandal, where he 
submits to being operated upon by a tonsorial artist. He is 
next taken to the well and bathed with much pomp and 
show. The bath over, bride and bridegroom are conducted 
by a large party to the pandal. They walk thrice round the 
seats that have been prepared for them, and then sit down, 
©ne of the elders steps forward, takes the bride's right hand 
and places it upon the right hand of the bridegroom. A silver 
goblet containing water and covered with a cocoanut, on the 
top of which are some flowers of the areca palm, is placed 
on the united hands. The leading witnesses present all touch 
the goblet, which with the united hands of the now blushing 
couple is then waved up and down thrice. This pretty, if 
strange, ritual completes the ceremony and makes the 15ant 
)OUth and maiden one. The relatives and friends press for- 
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ward and the young couple are deluged with congratulations 
and with the frequent expression of the wish that they may 
become the parents of twelve boys and twelve girls, truly a 
liberal idea of the Psalmist’s quiverful. The excitement over, 
one of the elder ladies of the house pitches out two plates, one 
being empty, the otlier containing rice. The guests foithwith 
scramble for the rice which they throw for luck over the 
married pair. Into the empty plate, each guest drops a little 
money-present. The bridegroom after this makes his own 
money-present tc the bride. In the event of a divorce, owing 
to the infidelity of the wife, this money has to be returned to 
the injured husband. The bride, subsequent to the marriage, is 
taken to her husband’s home, where she has to formally serve 
him with food in token of being his slave and helpmate. " 
She receives another present from him and the consummation 
of the marriage may then take place. 

Among the Bants of certain clans the chief feature of the 
ceremony consists in water being poured fn m a height on to 
the united hands of the contracting couple. In fact, this is said 
to have been the common form of marriage in olden days. Bant 
marriages are exogamous to the extent that between certain 
allied intertribal clans, or BalliSy unions are prohibited. Should 
the husband be in a better position than the wife, the latter 
takes up her abode with the former^s family, but in the event of 
the wife’s family holding a better position in society the wife 
continues to stay in her own ancestral home. The Bants are 
generally in favour of monogamy, but, as with the Burman, 
the slightest possible restraint is placed upon divorce, and the 
popular American plea of incompatibility of temper finds 
favour in Bant land. Widow marriage is generally limited to 
young women who have had no children, and, -as a general 
rule, widows find husbands among wicioweis. The marriage 
ceremony merely consists in joining the hands of the couple 
with the strange detail of a screen being placed between the 
parties. 

The Bants practice cremation of the dead. Funeral obse- 
quies arc pei formed with much pomp and ceremony on the 
ninth, eleventh, and thirteenth days, when people are fed. 
Of late years a custom has sprung up among the Jain Banjs 
of distributing cocoanuts on the third, fifth, seventh or ninth 
day after the death. Once a year, a feast corresponding to 
the Christian All Souls is celebrated, when the spirits of 
deceased ancestors are propitiated. The festival is held in 
October. In this respect the Bants merely resemble the rest 
of non-Brahmin Dravidians of the West Coast who have so 
rigidly and jealously preserved their ancient forms and 
doctrines of deinonolatry. 
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Buffalo racing, cock fighting and native football are among 
the outdoor pastimes which are popular with the Bants. The 
outsider cannot faii to be struck with the tremendous excite- 
ment that attends a village fair in South Canara. Large 
numbers of cocks are laid out for sale, and groups of excited 
people may be seen huddled together, bending down with 
intense eagerness to watch every detail in the progress of a 
combat between two celebrated village game cocks. I doubt 
if even the happy-go-lucky Burman, or superstitious and excit- 
able Malay, takes such an absorbing interest in this cruel 
pastime, as the Bant does, though it is superfluous to say that 
the Jain Bants, true to the religious principies which they 
have imbibed, view a cock fight with abomination. In the 
more southerly district of Malabar, the warrior Nair, once 
the most conservative of Indian communities, now displays 
a remarkable aptitude for civilising forces and influences 
which are distinctly fatal to the perpetuation of his primitive 
social laws and regulations. Similarly, the growing contact 
of Canara with outside forces is already resulting in material 
changes being introduced into the social and political fabric. 
And in view of the manner in which these changes are work- 
in?, I see some reason to hope that the Bants also will shake 
off the lethargy which has grown on them, and make the 
most of the great Indian transition of the closing years of 
this present century. Of course, owing to its more isolated 
situation, social, political, and educational reform in Canara 
has been proportionately very much below that which has 
been carried out in the less isolated district of Malabar, and 
the Bant yeoman and gentleman farmer have not yet taken 
to any appreciable extent to western - education. The number 
of Bants in 'the public service is exceedingly limited and it 
must be attributed to the otium cum dignitate which, in 
Canara as elsewhere, has always been associated with the pro- 
fession of agriculture. However, western civilization is a 
most solvent and insinuative force, and as it creeps up his 
country, it will surely and steadily influence the conservative 
Bant and teach him to widen the horizon of his ambition. 
At present, he is still a part of the old world which the West 
fgund when she first visited her elder sister the East. 



Art. XIII— the doctrines OF JAINISM. 

Moksha (Salvation), Moksha Marag (the way to 
IT) AND Moksha Phal (its consequences). 

I PROPOSE, in the following lines, to set forth the Jain view 
of Moksha (salvation) ; of the way which leads to Moksha ; 
and, of the results of Moksha, In the first place, I shall point 
out what, according to Jain principles, Moksha is ; then, the 
means by which it can be attained ; and, in the end, the 
benefit which the soul derives from entering into the estate of. 
Moksha, 

Moksha is, briefly, the attainment of pure Patmatutn saruf, 
that is, the attainment of Godhood. The means by which 
soul can attain to Moksha is the adoption of the Three Jewels, 
that is, right knowledge, right belief, and right conduct. And 
the fruit of Moksha is that soul, when it has entered into 
that condition, becomes Pure, Perfect, All-knowing, All-seeing, 
All-powerful and All-happy. 

Now, as regards the Parmatum sarup, it should, in the first 
place, be stated that, according to Jainism, Parmatma has 
not the attribute of creating or causing death ; punishing or 
rewarding — in brief, the attribute of Kurta Hurta ; but is Bitrag, 
that is, devoid of love or hatred, and has no concern with or 
desire to do anything. And, as this doctrine leads people to 
speak of Jainism as teaching atheism, it is advisable that, 
before proceeding to deal with the principal subject, 1 should 
clear away this misunderstanding. 

First, then, I venture to say that it is a gross mistake 
to include Jainism under atheism. Atheists are those who 
do not believe in the existence of Parmatama (God), whilst 
Jains believe in His existence, without, of course, ascribing 
the attributes of Kurta Hurta to Him. Now not to ascribe 
a particular attribute to a thing is not the same as to disbelieve 
in the existence of that thing. Besides this, those who believe 
in the existence of soul, must necessarily believe in that of 
God, because the final goal of soul must be in Him ; while, 
on the other hand, atheists do not generally believe even 
in the existence of soul. Thus it is highly improper and 
illogical to call Jainism an atheistic system. 

In order to put the point in a clearer light, I shall, in the 
following lines, try to show that belief in the existence of 
God as Kurta Hurta involves many contradictions and objec- 
tions ; imputes several defects and imperfections to God, and 
contributes but little to the virtuous conduct of man and his 
salvation. 
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THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM. 


Those who hold God to be Kurta Hurta are chiefly divided 
into two classes: (i) Those who regard tlirce things as 
eternal principles, namely, God, souls and matter, and say 
that out of the latter two, God makes the world. ( 2 ) Those 
who hold God only to be an eternal principle. This latter 
class is again divided into two sub-sections : those who believe 
that God has created the world out of nothing, and those 
who hold that He has created the world out of Himself. 

With reference to the first-class, who believe that, besides 
a Pure and Perfect Isvara, other souls and matter also are 
eternal, it may be rcmaikcd, that, if they hold souls and 
matter to be eternal, they should hold their attributes and 
conditions also to be eternal, because no being can exist with- 
out its attributes and conditions. If there is an entity, it 
must have some attributes and conditions to constitute it ; 
and, if sduIs and matter, with their attributes and conditions, 
are eternal entities, they are, by their mutual interaction, 
quite sufficient to make the world, and there remains iio need 
of any interference on behalf of Isvara, 

Again, if Isvara is Periect and Ali-happy, why should he 
have created the world ? Creation requires action on- His 
part, and no intelligent being acts without having some desire. 
But if He has desire, He cannot be Perfect and All-happy, 
because desire is an unmistakeable indication of .some want 
in him who is affected by it and is admittedly the lOot of 
all unhappiness and disquietude. Thus, by imputing crea- 
tion to God. we destroy two of His essential attributes. 

It is admitted on all hands that soul, in this transmigratory 
state, suffers pain and distress, and that release from this 
state can be attained by acting on the precepts of God. Then, 
it may be asked, why did Isvara first put the soul into this 
weirdly condition and then afterwards send down the Vedas 
for its release ? Could a man who himself placed a thing in 
a bad condition and then framed rules for its betterment, be 
called wise ? If it be said that God put souls into this 
worldly condition only to see which of them would be able 
to get released from it, then this shows want of knowledge on 
His part. If He is All-knowing, He must have known all this 
beforehand. Those only who have limited knowledge, stand 
in need of testing ; but an All-knowing Being has no neces- 
sity to resort to testing. Thus the inevitable consequence of 
holding God to be the creator of the world, is that we are 
driven to impute want of wisdom and knowledge to Him, 
and this can be avoided only by believing that souls are in 
the worldly condition from eternity. 

If God is perfectly Good and Pure, why do we find evil and 
impurity in Ilis creation ? No worldly ruler desires bad 
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actions to be committed in his country ; but, as worldly rulers 
are not all-knowing and all-powerful, they do not fully succeed 
in their endeavours to prevent such actions from being com- 
mitted ; and, as God is All-knowing and All-powerful, no 
evil deeds ought to be committed in His domain and He should 
not even give anybody capacity or power to commit such 
deeds. If it be said that God gives power to do good as 
well as bad actions in order to see which of His creatures will 
be so wise as to abstain from exercising the latter power, 
then this shows a defect in His knowledge. An All-knowing 
Being, as I have already said, has no need to test ; He must 
have known all this from the first. Thus to attribute to God 
the creating of the world is to attribute to Him what is incon- 
sistent with His goodness and puiity, and this cannot be 
helped unless we believe God to be Bitrag (devoid of affection 
or hatred). 

Again, why do we find sorrow, pain, disease and poverty in 
God’s creatures? If it be said that they are the result of the 
evil deeds of those creatures themselves, then I ask why did 
He give power to do or permit them to do, such deeds ? 
Observation shows that when a father becomes aware that 
his son is about to commit a bad action, he tries his utmost to 
prevent him from committing it, although, owing to his 
limited knowledge and power, he may not succeed in doing so. 
But the heavenly Father is All-knowing and All-powerful, 
He ought not, in thfe very beginning, to have permitted such 
evil deeds to be committed. What would one think of a 
father who, seeing his son about to commit some evil deed, 
and although he had power to prevent him from committing 
it, took no action towards that end and afterwards punished 
him for committing it ? 

Moreover, the theory of those who believe that God has 
created the world out of nothing is incapable of being supported 
by any proof or argument. Nature does not, in any way, 
show us that this world has come into existence out of nothing. 
We do not see anything come out of nothing. Everything 
which manifests itself, has, somehow or the other, its previous 
state. Nor do we find anything to pass over into nothing. 
Physical science sufficiently proves that something cannot 
come out of nothing, nor can it be reduced to nothing. Bu| 
those who hold that God has created the world out of nothing, 
and that, in the end, it will again be reduced to nothing 
seem to believe that being can be converted into non-being. 
Now, God is also a being and upon their own theory it follows 
that He can also be reduced to nothing. Thus they worship 
a God who has the potentiality of being converted into nothing, 
and consequently they worship a non-being. 
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Again, I ask whether being and non-being are contradictory 
terms or not. If it be answered that they are, then they 
cannot be converted into each other. But if it be said that 
they are not, then all such things as virtue and evil, truth 
and untruth, purity and impurity, &c., &c., are the same, and 
it is useless to speak of following the path of truth and 
virtue. 

Thus the doctrine that God has created the world out of 
nothing and can reduce it to nothing whenever He pleases to 
do so, does not stand to reason or observation, and is alto- 
gether unsupported by natural law and scientific truth, 

Apart, again, from scientific proof and logical argumentation, 
this doctrine is repugnant to common sense, and the intuitive 
faculty which unconsciously dictates that being and non-being 
cannot be converted into one another. 

With regard to the theory that God has created the world 
out of Himself, or, in other words, that He has Himself 
taken the shape of the world, it may be asked how God, who 
Himself is a Pure and Perfect Being, could convert Himself 
into this impure and imperfect world. If the nature of God 
is purity and perfection, how could He be converted into the 
very opposite of these. Either there must have been, from 
the very beginning, the germs of impurity and imperfection 
in Him, or the work of creating the world cannot be attri- 
buted to him Moreover, we find non-in^elligent things in this 
world, so that the further question arises, how God, who is 
All-intelligence, could have changed Himself into non-intelli- 
gence? Are intelligence and non-intelligence not contradictory 
terms ? If the answer be that they are ; then the world 
could not have come out of God, who is a pure Intelligence. 
But if the answer be that they are not contradictory terms, 
then what 'more is there to be said of this theory than that 
it makes all virtue and evil, truth and untruth, &c., &c., alike, 
and leaves no room for the practical operations of the woild 
any more than for salvation. In short the phenomenon of 
the world can be explained only either by believing that God 
is both intelligence and non-intelligence, which is au absurdity, 
or by admitting the existence of some other entity besides 
God. 

• The advocates in India, of this theory, who are called 
Vedantists, hold that Brahma is a non-active, pure intelligence, 
and so far their view is in conformity with the Jain doctrine 
of Bitragta, But they also hold that, when Brahma asso- 
ciated Himself with Maya, He became Lower Brahma and 
created the world. But here the question arises whether this 
Maya is a separate entity, or an attribute of the Sakit (power) 
of Brahma ? If it is a separate entity, then the theory of 
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there being only one eternal principle falls to the ground and 
they resort to dualism ; if, on the other hand, it is an attribute 
of Brahma, then it must always be with Him and He cannot 
be regarded as pure intelligence, but must have the elements 
of non-intelligence, impurity and imperfection in Him. 

Again, it may be asked, why did Brahma associate Himself 
with Maya f If Brahma associated Himself with Maya at 
some particular time, then there must have been some cause 
for it, — either He must have had some desire or motive, in 
which case He cannot be called a pure, perfect being, and if 
He of His own accord did not associate Himself with Maya, 
but the latter forcibly attached itself to Him, then He must 
have been in subordination to it. 

Of course, the Maya of the Vedantists^ is something like 
the Fudgal of the Jains (subtle matter), but the difference 
only is this, that the former hold that Brahma associated 
Himself with Maya at some particular time and thus became 
the cause of sansara (the world), while the latter maintain 
that Jiva and Pudgal are intermingled with each other from 
eternity and thus are the cause of sansara (the world). 

According to Jainism, Jiva and Brahma are, with regard to 
their real nature, one ; but so long as Jiva is associated with 
Pudgal, it is in the worldly condition, and when it becomes 
released from Pudgal, it becomes Brahma. And as they are in- 
termingled from eternity, there can be no question of cause, 
because the question of cause can be raised only in the case of 
an event happening at some particular time. As soul and matter 
are intermingled, the latter produces in the former Rag Dwaish 
(love and hatred) which, having become the cause of good 
and bad actions, attract new matter towards soul* Matter, 
having given pleasures and pains to soul, becomes detached 
from it ; and as, through enjoyment of pleasures and 
suffering of pains, Rag Dwaish is produced in soul, new matter 
is attracted towards it. This sequence of matter and Rag 
Dwaish (love and hatred, including all the various passions 
and affections) has continued from eternity and will continue 
till soul has purged itself of the latter. When soul succeeds 
in freeing itself from Rag Dwaish, nevv matter ceases to be < 
attracted towards it, and the old matter, having produced its 
result, which, owing to the destruction of Rag Dwaish, no 
longer influences soul, becomes detached, and the soul, going 
unto Nirvana, becomes Brahma. 

The great argument which the Kurta Badecs bring forward 
is that they find beauty, regularity, order, uniformity and 
skill in the world, and that this cannot be explained except 
by the assumption of one intelligent cause. Now, in the first 
place. It is not correct to say that we find only beauty, re- 
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gularity, etc., in the phenomena of the world. Do we not find 
also ugly men and ugly things in the world ? Have we not 
sometimes rain at irregular times ? If it be said that, in thus 
causing rain, there must be some beneficial object in God’s 
view, then I humbly answer, that He, being All-knowing and 
All-powerful, could attain that object without having recourse 
to irregularity and without causing the slightest injury or 
inconvenience to His creatures. Have we not sometimes 
disorder by storms, volcanoes, etc. ? If it be remarked that 
God, with some beneficial purpose on the whole, has some- 
times to re=Ort to exceptional courses, then I reply that He, 
being Omniscient and Omnipotent, could accomplish that be- 
neficial purpose without the least disorder in His creation. 
In short, we find both beauty and ugliness, regularity and 
irregularity, order and disorder, unity and variety, skill and 
unskilfulness in nature. But even granting that only the 
former are found, it is a too bold assertion to say that the 
phenomenon of the world can be explained only by one in- 
telligent cause. Of course, an intelligent cause plays a pro- 
minent part, but an effect composed of both intelligence and 
non-intelligence, can hardly be said to arise from only in- 
telligence. They say that uniformity must result from in- 
telligence, but a little consideration will show that this is 
hardly the case. Observation proves that an intelligent being 
can be influenced by various inclinations and desires, and is 
more susceptible of making change than a non-intelligent 
being. A non-intelligent being, on the other hand, will proceed 
according to its fixed nature and will continue to do so until 
acted upon by some other intelligent or non-intelligent 
cause. 

This world is, according to Jainism, the effect of both in- 
telligent and non-intelligent causes. Intelligent cause is 
only of one kind called Jiva (soul), the characteristic of which 
is Gayan (knowledge) ; while non-intelligent cause is of five 
kinds, namely, Pudgal 'matter), Aakash (space), Kal (time), 
Dharma and Adharnia. The characteristic of Pudgal is 
Saparsh (tangibility), Ras (taste), Gandh (smell), and Bartin 
(colour);that of Aakash is to give room to, and contain, all other 
Drabas ; that of Kal is to bring on changes ; that of Dharma is 
to help Jiva and Pudgal to move ; and that of Adharma to help 
them to cease to move. Thus, these six entities, with their 
nature, attributes, and conditions, are the cause of the world. 
But it is not that they have made the world at some particular 
time, they have been making and sustaining it from eternity. 
Of course, condition only changes, which causes us to speak 
of creation and destruction. 

But cause is always of two kinds, — Upadan Kcirun, that 
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is material cause, and Nimit Karun^ that is, operative cause. 
Here it may be said that, these six entities being only the 
material cause of tlie world, there must be some other opera- 
tive cause. But the Jains deny this, and hold that, as these 
six entities act also upon one another, and thus become the 
cause of various changes, they are the material as well as 
the operative cause of the world. 

People say that God creates, sustains, destroys and pervades 
the world. This seems to be something like the Salta of 
Jainism, which lays down that there is a subtle essence or 
power called Satta, underlying all the six Drabas, which is 
the cause of their existence and modifications. But this 
power is not, according to Jainism, a separate entity existing 
outside the six Drabas; it is a power inseparably dwelling in 
them. This power is not an extracosmic, individual person, 
creating and controlling the universe, but it is the general 
SiLvabhava (attribute) of all the Drabas. It is neither an 
intelligent nor a non-intelligent being, but the general essence 
constituting both. 

Jainism does not like to call this all-pervading power, or 
the sum of all the powers, attributes, and effects of all the 
Drabas, by the name of God and worship it, because to do 
so would not benefit the San‘;aii Jivas (worldly souls) in any 
way. To worship, and to meditate upon, a Kurta Hurta God 
can neither contribute to viituous conduct in the world, nor 
lead the soul to its final goal Moksha. 

There are five great principles of virtuous conduct which 
are recognised by almost all religions. The first great prin- 
ciple is Ahhisa, which, briefly, means not to kill, or inflict pain 
or injury on, any living being ; the second is Satya^ that is 
truth ; the third is Astai, that is, not to steal ; the fourth is 
Brahm Charya^ which means, in brief, having control over 
the sexual desires and not committing adultery ; and the 
fifth is Afrigrah which shortly means not being addicted to 
sensual pleasures. 

The notion of a Kurta Hurta God leads people to think 
that God has created all things for man^s use, and that, if 
man does not use them, he is ungrateful to God. Hence we 
find that Kurta Badees (followers of the belief of Go9 as 
Kurta Hurta) do not much act upon the first, fourth and the 
fifth of the above-mentioned principles, and the violation of 
these three often leads to that of the other two also. We prac- 
tically see that they show little care to avoid killing living 
beings and generally indulge in the free use of flesh and 
wine. 

Almost all religions agree that, for the attainment of salva- 
tion, the suppression of the passions and desires and the 
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severance of worldly connections are most essential, and 
these conditions cannot be fulfilled unless the above-mentioned 
five principles of virtue are first adopted. Besides, people 
may argue that, ^hen God has created, and gifted them with, 
various passions and desires, why should they not make use 
of them and why should they try to suppress them ? And 
when He has Himself sent them down into this world, why 
should they seek to sever their connection from it ? 

Thus neither virtue nor salvation can be attained by 
worship, and meditation upon, a Kurta Hurta God, and hence 
the Jains regard Him as Bitrag. Parmatma has, according 
to Jainism, infinite knowledge, infinite seeing, infinite power, 
infinite happiness, infinite goodness, infinite Shudhta (purity; ; 
and is Bilrag, Nirlep (having no cover or plaster), f.e., free 
from Karamas ; unadulterated soul, only an embodiment of 
knowledge ; Amnrtcek (bodiless) ; Abyabadh (undeclinable) ; 
Agar Laghu, that is, neither heavy nor light, and consequently 
needing no throne or chair to sit on ; Atgahan (unobstruc- 
tible). He is above all the colours, all the taste.s, all the 
smells, and all the sounds ; tangibility cannot touch Him ; 
He is free from birth and death ; is Niranjan and Thitanand 
(having no adulteration, an All-happy Intelligence) ; He is 
free from passions and desires and consequently from matter ; 
and is the most Exalted. He is beyond the sen.ses ; mind can- 
not reach Him ; and is within the Shudha Gayan (pure know- 
ledge) of soul. 

Rickhaii Dass Jaini, B.A. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

In the Galadta Review for January last we published a reply 
from our valued contributor, Rickah Das Jaini, to an editorial 
note on his explanation of certain points connected with the 
doctrines of Jainism which had appeared in the previous 
number. The note in question was to the effect that the 
writer had made no attempt to explain the way in which 
non-soul, or matter, acts upon soul, and it was remarked that 
this was not surprising, inasmuch as the difficulty referred to 
was the rock upon which every dualistic theory of the Universe 
necessarily split, and inasmuch as, further, Jainism was, from 
the nature of the case, obviously debarred from having recourse 
to any such facile hypothesis on the subject as that embodied 
in the Cartesian doctrine of “ Occasional Causes,” or the 
cognate theory of “ Pre-established Harmony ” of Leibnitz. 

in his reply to our Note, Rickah Das Jaini claims that he had 
not left the point wholly untouched, though, as it relates “ not 
to gross, but to fine, matter,” what he said might be unintelll- 
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gible to many. He then goes on to remind us that, in his 
article in the Calcutta Review for October 1898, he had said 
that diaba karma were assemblages of the atoms of matter, 
and that, as he had further pointed out in the explanation 
already mentioned, the nature of matter was to produce Rag 
dwaish, passion, and Moh^ illusion in soul. As to the 
way in which matter and soul act on one another, he added : 

There is an undeniable principle that, when two things having 
different attributes combine, each tends to produce its own 
attributes in the other, and they form a combination which is 
something different from either. Now the attribute of soul 
is its power of knowing, while that of matter is its power of 
attraction and repulsion. As Sansari Jiva (worldly soul) and 
Pudgul (matter) are in a state of bondage, matter tends to* 
produce attraction and repulsion in Jiva, and the result is that 
Jiva (soul) manifests love and hatred/’ 

Further on he says that, though soul and the atoms of 
matter arc invisible to us, and so wc cannot see their action, 
still we find that, as a matter of fact, gross matter (objects 
surrounding us) do produce love and hatred, pleasures and 
pains, in us/’ 

It must be obvious, we think, from this reply, that the 
writer misapprehends the real nature of the difficulty under 
discussion. In the first place, it is to be noted that his argu- 
ment from analogy, based on the fact that, when two material 
things with dift'erent attributes are combined, each tends to 
produce its own attributes in the other, and the combination 
formed by them dilfers from cither, is inapplicable to the 
case under consideration. For, except on the supposition that 
soul is merely a subtle form of matter, which is contrary to the 
Jainist view of its nature, wc are not in a position to reason 
from what happens in the case of interaction between different 
kinds of matter to what may be expected to happen in the 
case of the interaction of matter and soul, which belong to 
wholly different categories of being. 

It must, we think, be further obvious that, in bringing 
forward this argument from analogy, Rickah Das Jaini is 
confounding two distinct questions, the question of the 

effect produced by the interaction of soul and matter, and tlje 
question of the way in which the effect is produced. However 
that may be, and this is the point on which we wish specially 
to insist, for light on either of these questions, as they concern 
the interaction of soul and matter, we must look elsewhere 
than to our experience of the interaction of matter and matten 

Rickah Das Jaini does, indeed, refer us to the testimony of 
our consciousness, for proof of the fact of the interaction. We 
find, he says, that objects surrounding us do produce love and 
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hatred, pleasures and pains, in us. Here, however, he is 
plainly reasoning in a circle. If it were certain, not only tha| 
both matter and soul exist, but that the objects surround- 
ing us ” belong to the former, and the subject, or ego, to the 
latter, category, then, although we should still be as far as 
ever from an answer as to the /law of their interaction, we 
might be content with the testimony of our consciousness 
to the fact that they do interact, and that the result of their 
interaction is those affections of our consciousness which we 
call love, hatred, pleasures, pains and the like. But matter and 
soul are not given in consciousness. All that is given in conscious- 
ness is its own changes. Justifiably or not, we infer from those 
changes the action of a mn-ego. But it is a long step from 
'that inference to the conclusion that the non-ego, or any element 
of it, is matter, Le,, non-soul. 

With reference to our observation that the difficulty as to 
the interaction of matter and soul is the rock on which every 
system of dualism splits, it may, perliaps, be replied that it is 
no less difficult to understand how soul can act on soul. But, 
while this may be admitted, it does not affect the fact that 
consciousness affords us no warranty for differentiating Being 
into two orders cf entities, matter and soul. 

The non-ego, which includes the whole sensible world, we do 
not know, and are for ever precluded from knowing, otherwise 
than objectively. The ego, on the other hand, we do not know, 
and are for ever precluded from knowing, otherwise than 
subjectively. The conditions under which alone we could com- 
pare the two do not, and cannot, consequently, exist ; and, 
without comparing them, we are obviously not in a position to 
know whether they belong to different orders, or to the same 
order, of Being. If we could affirm, on the one hand, that the 
non-ego, or that element of it which we cognise as matter, 
possesses no subjective side, or, on the other hand, that the 
ego possesses no objective side, this difference in itself might 
conceivably warrant our placing them in two distinct and 
opposite categories of Being, But, from the nature of the case, 
we are not, and cannot be, in a position to affirm cither of 
these propositions. 



Art. XIV.-AMTHAL-UL-ARAB. 

(Arab Proverbs in their rei^ations to Folklore, 
History and Sociology.) 

Yadhribu'Uahu'l amth&la liri'nasi. 

God propoundeth parables unto men, — Suratun Moot (Light). 

P ROVERBS in conversation are like axioms in philoso- 
phy, maxims in law, and postulates in mathematics. 

Four things are to be found in a proverb which are not 
to be met with in any other form of speech— (l) brevity of 
expression ; (2) accuracy of thought ; (3) beauty of comparison ; 
and (4) quickness of wit. — Ibraheem. 

Mr. Henry, in his commentary on the Book of Proverbs, 
says that the Hebrew Mashat here used for a proverb, 

comes from a word that signifies to riile^ or to have dominion, 
because of the commanding power and influence which 
wise and weighty sayings have upon the children of men; 
he that tcacheth by them doth dominari in concionibus, 
— ‘ rules his auditory.' It is easy to observe how the world 
is governed by proverbs, “As saith the proverb of the 
ancients” (i Sam.}, or as the vulgar expi ess it, “ as the old 
saying is,” goes very far with most men in forming their 
notions and fixing their resolves. 

But although in Arabic also the root m, th, 1 , conveys, among 
other ideas, the idea of “ ruling or commanding,” the Arab 
savants derive nialhal (proverb) from another significance 
of the same root Wise sayings, the truth of which is 
present in thought, are called proverbs (amtliAl) because their 
pictures stand 'xw thought ; derived from mathool, to stand.”* 
Proverb has been defined as the remnant of the philosophy 
of the ancients preserved from destruction by its brevity and 
utility . Teaching by proverbs was an ancient way of teaching. 
It was the most ancient way amongst the Greeks. The seven 
wise of men of Greece had each of them some one saying 
that they valued themselves upon and that made them famous. 

It was a plain and easy way of teaching which cost neither 
the teachers nor the learners much pains, nor put their 
understandings or memories to the stretch. Long periods 
and arguments far-fetched must be laboured ; while a proverb 
which carries both its sense and evidence in a little compass, 
is presently apprehended and easily retained. 

Much of the wisdom of the ancients has been handed down 
to posterity by proverbs, and some think we may judge of 

« Ibnus Sikkeet ; al-Mubarrad ; Ali. 
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the temper and character of a nation by the complexion of 
its vulgar proverbs. 

Indeed, the vast collection of Arab proverbs is a true mirror 
in which the Arab life is vividly rcjflccted. It is in their bald 
and naked proverbs that vve catch glimpses of their manners 
and customs, their mode of living and of warfare. Their 
proverbs breathe the freshness of the desert, and we may say 
with equal truth that Proverbs are the register of the Arabs " 
^Innal amthdla divdnu'l Arab. 

Great as was the tendency, among primitive nations in days 
before the invention of writing, to give utterance to proverbs 
and pithy sayings, the Semitic mind was specially prone to 
do so. We have the Proverbs of Solomon and the vast 
collection of the Proverbs of the Aiabs. 

Though it is not an easy task to quote at random a large 
number of proverbs and to classify and arrange them in 
logical or chronological order, I give a few typical specimens 
of each class ; — ab uno dtscc oinnes. 

The vast collection of Arabic Proverbs naturally falls into 
two broad division's — moral and non-moral. By non-moral pro- 
verbs I mean those which are connected with some historical 
incident or personage, or throw light on the manners, customs, 
social life and surroundings of the Arabs, and which embody 
their beliefs, notions and superstitions. In other words, those 
which convey no moral idea, but which are not necessarily /;//- 
moral. By moral proverbs I mean those which are pregnant 
with some deep philosopliical meaning, which have some ethical 
purpose in view, which contain, in a ciystallizcd form, the 
wisdom of the ancients, or some great truth. 

I may fairly call, without being far away from the truth, 
the non-maral and moral proverbs as pre-lslamic and post- 
Islamic. 

I 

Non-Moral Provert4S. 

A.— (/?) Connected with some historical incident, or with the 
life and adventures of some hero or heioinc of old. 

/ . — S ah if a tu! I Mu tala in in is. 

This phrase, which is equivalent to the liter cb Bello^ 

rophantece had its origin in one of the most celebrated 
incidents of early Arab History — the treachery of Amr, King 
of Hira, which caused the destiuction of the young poet, 
Tarafah, and nearly involved in the same fate Tarafah's uncle, 
Mutalammis. Tarafah was the most peifect type of the wild 
and dissolute, but gifted, poets of the Ignorance. From early 
youth his genius for poetry, and his license of tongue, were 
remarkable, One day, when he was playing with the children 
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of his age, his unde, Miitalammis, was reciting a poem which 
described, as was common among the Arabs, the rare qualities 
of a camel. He said — I mount a dark red male camel or 
else a she-camel, etc.** 

3. — KadH stanwakd I javialo. 

See the hc'camel transformed into a she/* exclaimed 
Tarafah, and the phrase became proverbial to express a sudden 
inelegant transition. Miitalammis, much offended, told the 
boy to put out liis tongue. Tarafah did so ; it was dark in 
colour, and Miitalammis said: ‘‘That black tongue will be 
thy ruin ’* When Tarafah grew up he surpassed all his con- • 
temporary poets in debauchery, and addicted himself com- 
pletely to love, wine and gambling. His great poem (one 
of the Moallakdts) was composed on the occasion of the loss 
of the herd of camels belonging to himself and his brother, 
which was carried off by a hostile tribe while he was spending 
his time in pleasure. At length, thoroughly ruined, Tarafah 
left his kindred and, accompanied by Mutalammis, repaired 
to the Court of Amr ’bn Iliud, King of Hira. Amr appointed 
them to attend on his brother, Kaboos. Kaboos was a boorish 
prince, and treated the two poets with great indignity. The 
passionate Tarafah made some satirical verses upon hira. 
These verses were brought to the ears of Amr by Abd Amr, 
Tarafah*s brother-in-law and a favourite of the King. 

Now this Amr’bn Hind was a most ferocious and vindictive 
prince. He had burnt alive ninety-nine men and one woman 
of the tribe of Tamim, in accoi dance with a vow of vengeance 
he had made to destroy a hundred of the race* This deed 
had gained for him the appellation of al-Miiharrik, the Burner. 

3. Of the proverb , — Inndsh shakiya icafiddl Bardjzm. (Ill 
fluted is he of the Barajim, f.c., Tamim, who approaches.) He 
now determined to destroy both Tarafah and Mutalammis. 
Sending for them, he asked them if they desired to leave his 
Court They answered in the affirmative ; and he then told 
them that he would give tlicm letters to Abu Karib, Governor 
of Hajar. Taking tlie letter, Mutalammis and Tarafah set out. 
Mutalammis suspected treachery, and, as neither of the poetS 
could read, he presented his letter to a young man on the way, 
and asked him what it contained. It was a request to the 
Governor of Hajar to put the bearer to death (cf. Hamlet). 
Mutalammis destroyed his letter, and implored Tarafah to 
fly with him into Syria. Tarafah obstinately refused, and con- 
tinued his journey to Abu Karib, who arrested him and caused 
him to be buried alive. 

Amr ibn Hind was afterwards slain by the poet-wan ior, Amr 
ibu Kalthoom, author of the Moallakah, in revenge for an 
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insult offered to his mother by Hind, the mother of Amr; 
whence the proverb, 

4. — Aftako mm Amr i'bne Kalthoom — 

“ Quicker to slay than Amr ibn Kalthoom.” 

S. — Ka nadmdnay jazimaia maioaddatan. 

“Like the two boon-companions of Jazimah in love and 
friendship.” This was Jazimatu’l Abrash, the famous king of 
the Arabs of Irak, and celebrated for his pride and grandeur 
in the popular legends. It was the custom of the Arabs to 
associate by threes in their feastings, so that each man had 
two boon-companions. But such was the pride of Jazimah 
that he would drink with none of mortal race, but declared 
that the Farkadan (name of a double star) alone should be 
his boon-companions ; and to these stars cups were filled 
whenever the king caroused, and liquor was poured out as 
if they had indeed drunk. But it came to pass at last that 
the king’s nephew, Amr ibn Adi, was lost in the Samawehs or 
Syrian desert. This Amr was the son of Adi and Rakash, 
the king’s sister. Adi, a youth of princely blood, was one of 
the king’s pages, and, he and Rakash having mutually fallen 
in love, she persuaded him to ask the king’s consent after he 
had been well drunken and then to consummate the marriage 
at once. Adi the next day found Jazimah so angry at what 
had passed that he sought safety in flight. Rakash gave birth 
to a son, whom Jazimah adopted, since he was himself child- 
less. The boy Amr used to go out with the king’s servants 
to gather mushrooms (Arab Kani'at / Persian SamdroogK) 
and it happened that, whenever tiie servants found fine mush- 
rooms, they ate them and brought back only the worst kind 
to the king, but Amr brought back the best he could find, 
and one day, in presenting them, he^uttered this verse 

6. — HAzd jan&yd wa khay&rohu flh, Iz kulle jdnin 
yadohu ild flh. 

“ This is my collection and the best of them are there, 

When the hands of all the pluckers to their mouths repair.” 

, These last words became proverbial. At last Amr, who was 
eight years old, was lost in the desert. Jazimah caused a 
thorough search to be made, and offered to grant the wish 
of anyone who would bring him news of Amr, but to no avail. 
At last two brothers, Malik and Okayl, sons of Farih, who 
were journeying to the king with present.s, met a young man 
with his hair and nails grown long. They said to him : “ Who 
art thou ? He said, ” Son of the Tanukhi ” (Jazimah reigned 
over the Tanukhites). The adventure which followed is not 
worth relating. In the end they brought him to the king who 
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offered them whatever reward they chose to ask. They asked 
that Jazimah should take them as his boon-companions as 
long as he lived. The king consented, and the three dwelt 
together for forty years until death separated them. 

Amr was called Amr of the Collar, for, when he was 
brought back, his mother, in accordance with a vow she had 
taken, left on him the collar he had worn in infancy, on which 
Jazimah said " Amr has outgrown the collar.” 

y . — Kabord Amrun anil towke 

which became proverbial in speaking of a thing that is no 
longer fitting. 

p , — Le anirim tna jada'a kasirun anfahu. 

“ For some purpose did Kasir cut his nose off.” 

70 . — JadeCa anfahu be yadihu 

“ He cut his nose off with his own hands.^’ 

II . — Aih'ani min Kasirin. 

More revengeful than Kasir. These are three of the series of 
proverbs which connects itself with Jazimatu’l Abrash, Queen 
Zebba and Kasir. 

The Kasir in question, Kasiru’bue Saad’il Lakhmi, was the 
freedman {inowla) of Jazimatu’l Abrash. When Jazimah was 
treacherously murdered by Lebba, Queen of al Jazirah 
(Mesopotamia), Kasir, in order to avenge his master’s death, 
cut off his nose himself and sought refuge with Queen Zebba, 
saying that Amr ibn Adi, Jazimah’s nephew, had punished him 
for advising Jazimah to listen to the Queen’s overtures. He 
soon became a great favourite and the confidant of the Queen 
and was several times sent by her to the Irak for purposes of 
trade. In the last of these commercial trips he communicated 
with Amr ibn and, accompanied by him, returned to Meso- 
potamia (al Jazirali). Under the pretence of sending presents 
to the Queen, he introduced a hundred soldiers, concealed in 
strong boxes, into the palace. At night they threw open the 
lids and attacked the Queen. She tried to escape by a secret 
passage known only to her and to Kasir. When she found 
the entrance to the passage guarded by Kasir and Amr ifjn 
Adi, she licked the poison concealed in her ring and died 
exclaiming — 

i2.—Beyadi la be yaday ibne Adi. 

“ I die at the hands of me, not at the hands of the son 
of Adi.” 

ij. — LailattCl Farazdaki io'a’l Haifa. 

Farazdak was a nickname which the famous satirical poet, 
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Hammdm ibn Ghalib (better known as Farazdak), received on 
account of his dark complexion, the word being a corruption 
of the Persian pardzdcb, which means a piece of burnt dough. 
He was a dissolute Moslem and gave rise to the proverb, “A 
night of Farazdak and Haifa,” which signifies a night spent 
in debauchery. With other rakes, he penetrated into a Chris- 
tian convent and passed the night with a nun named Haifa, 
drinking wine, eating pork, and dressing up in the nun’s 
habit. 

— Ka fdqc-in ahiayhe mndd. 

Like one who puts out his eyes deliberately.” 

Farazdak’s adventure with his wife, Nawar, is very celebrated, 
but is told by different writers with certain discrepancies. 
Farazdak had been commissioned to ask her in marriage, but, 
becoming enamoured of her, he took her for himself^. She 
afterwards forced him to divorce her, and he pronounced the 
necessary words in the presence of witnesses. VV'hen he found 
that the parting was ii revocable he exclaimed — 

Nadimio naddinatdl Kosa-ee-i lainind 
Ghadat anni mutallahatan Naivdni 
IVa kdnat jannaii fa hJiarajto ininhd 
Ka Adamd hind akhrajahuz Dhirdrw 
Faknnto ka fdke-in ainayhe amda. 

Fa aibahd via yad/ieo lahiui nahdni. 

“ I repented the repentance of al-Kosa-ee when Nawar 
became divorced from me ; she was my Paradise, and I came 
out of it like Adam when expelled by tI>o Angel az-Dhirar. 
I am like one idw puls oul his own eyes deliberalcly. No more 
does the day-light shine for him,” 

J5 . — Nadimio nadamala' I Kosa-ce. 

*' I repented the repentance of al-kosa-ee.” Al-kosa-ee had 
found a fine nabd tree, of which bows and arrows are made, 
and had fashioned a bow for himself. Ho took his stand in 
the night to shoot wild asses ; he shot and pierced one, but 
tbs bow was so strong and good that the arrow went through 
the body, and struck on the rock behind. Al-kosa-ee, hearing 
the sound in the darknesss, thought he had missed his aim. 
Another troop came by, and he shot again with the same seem- 
ing want of success. At last, after shooting five times, he 
broke the bow in a rage. When morning dawned, he found 
that five asses lay dead, pierced with his arrows. His repen- 
tance at having destroyed so excellent a bow passed into a 
proverb, and it is said — 
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i6.^^^A7idamo minal Kosa-^ee, 

** More repentant than al-Kosa-ee/’ 

77 . — Raja to be khii/fay Hotiain. 

“I returned with the two boots of Honain.*' 

18, — Akhyabo mm Honain. 

“ More disappointed than Honain.’^ 

Honain was a shoe-maker with whom an Arab of the desert 
ha^T^led about the price of a pair of shoes. At last the man 
would not purchase, and they parted angrily. Honain re- 
solved on revenge ; so he went forward on the road by which 
he knew the Arab must pass, and threw down one of the 
shoes. The Arab, when he came up, said : How like this is • 

to one of Honain’s shoes ; if the other were with it, I would 
take them/’ In the meantime Honain had gone on and 
thrown down the other shoe, and then hidden himself near. 
When the Arab came to the second shoe, he repented that he 
had not picked up the first ; and, tjM'ng up his camel, he re- 
turned to fetch it. Honain at once mounted and rode off, 
having thus gained a camel in exchange for a pair of shoes. 
When the Arab went back to his tribe, they said to him : 

What hast thou brought from thy journey ? He said ; I 
have brought back nothing but Honain’s wshoes,’’ which became 
proverbial for a bootless errand. 

ig. — Aid ahlcJid lajni Bardkisho. 

Baiiikish sins against her people.’’ The name Barakish 
is variously explained as that of a bitch which betrayed the 
place of a tiibc’s retreat by her barking ; as that of the wife 
of a king who allowed her damsels needlessly in jest to kindle 
the signal-fire for the assembling of the troops ; atid thirdly, as 
that of a wife of Lokmiin of Ad who persuaded her husband to 
eat the flesh of the camel, so that through the voracity of him- 
self and his people the camels of her own tribe were destroyed. 

30 , — Jammil vSajtamil. 

Camel us and camel thyself." 

It is related that her husband’s tribe did not feed upon 
camel, but a son of hers by a former marriage, going to visit his 
mother's family, brought back a joint of camel, which Lokmdn, 
tasting, pronounced to be good food. Baiakish, hearing this 
and desiring to partake of camel, said to her husband : ** Give 
us camel to eat and eat it thyself,” which words became pro- 
verbial. 

21. — Doona Gholayydna kharlul kaldd^ 

This proverb is connected with the famous war of al- 
Basiis. When al- 13 asus raised a hue and cry against the 
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outrage done to her neighbour’s camel bylKolayb, Jessds, her 
nephew, in order to pacify her, said to her : " Be tranquil, to* 
morrow shall be slain a male-camel whose houghing shall be 
a greater deed than this wounding of thy neighbour's she- 
camel." By this he meant that he would slay Kolayb ; but 
the prince suspected nothing, and when he heard the threat of 
Jessds, he said to himself: "He intends to slay my camel 
stallion Gholayydn ; but less than Gholayydn is the stripping of 
the katdd^ ie.y to kill Gholayydn, would be a more difficult 
task than to strip the thorny tragacanlth with his naked hand. 
This phrase became proverbial, and is used when one attempts 
a task above his powers, jessds watched his opportunity, and 
one day, when Kolayb went to the field unarmed, he followed 
‘him accompanied by one Amr. Jessds ran at him with his 
spear and broke his spine and went and stood over him. 
Kolayb, in agony, said to him : “ Give me a drink of water." 

22. — Tokhatta clayya Shobaythan toa’l Ahdss. 

" Thou hast passed by Shobayth and al-Ahass,” said Jessas, 
alluding to two water-.sources which Kolayb had prohibited 
to the Banoo Shaybdn. These words became proverbial and 
are used when one seeks a thing where it is not to be found. 
He then left him, and, Amr going up, Kolayb asked him also 
for water ; but Amr got off his horse and despatched him, so 
that “ to ask help of Amr in need " is a proverb meaning to 
supplicate a merciless person. 

(^i). Proverbs connected with the manners, customs> 
beliefs and superstitions of the Pagan Arabs. 

I, — Khainil gliasd-e baivdhcrohu Wa Khairu’l 
ashd-e bawdscrohn. 

“ The best morning meals are the early ones, the best even- 
ing meals are those that arc clearly seen,’’ r’e,, that are taken 
before dark. The Arabs believed that meals taken after dark 
would cause indigestion (cf. the Buddhist belief), 

2. — Tabd-tidu'z dhabbe 'antn nooiu 

“ The distance of the lizard from the fish.’’ 

The lizard was supposed not to drink ; but, when thirsty, to 
open his mouth to the wind (cf. Hamlet. “ Chameleon’s dish).’’ 
So the Arabs said : 

j. — Zd yahiino sd hattd yaridu'z dhabb. 

4. — Ld af-alo zdlikd hattd yahiinnaz dhabbo fi athari’l 
ebelis Sddira. 

5’. — Armd minas dhabbe. 

“ I will not do so and so until the lizard goes to water and 
the phrase “ quenching thirst more easily than the lizard " 
became proverbial, 
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6, — Taqdimu^l harame mindn ne-am, 

7. — DaftiuH bandt minaH m'Cukremdt* 

8 . — Ni'ma'l khatenuH qabr. 

To send women before (to the other world) is a benefit/* 
The burying of girls is a generous deed/* “ The best son-in- 
law is the grave.” These proverbs, it is needless to say, show 
the prevalence of the inhumation of female children (wd'd) 
and the belief of the Arabs that it was praiseworthy. 

9.— Tar art bihunil atikd. 

The Arabs say of anyone that is lost The Auki has flown 
off with him/' The Aukd, the Persian Shnurgh^ is a fabulous 
bird which is supposed to dwell on the Kaf, 

** 70 . — Lahika btl kdrizain. 

“ He has joined the two gatherers of karaz leaves.” The two 
gatherers of karaz leaves here alluded to were two persons of 
the tiibes of Anzd and Namir who had gone out to gather 
karaz leaves, but were never heard of afterwards. Hence it is 
proverbially said of a person who is not expected to return, 
^‘he has joined, 8zc/’ 

77. — Aharro min danHil makldt. 

“ Hotter than the tears of one who has lost her children/' 
The Arabs believed that the ‘‘ tears of sorrow ” were hot and 
the tears of joy ” were cold, 

j2^~Alwalo min zilli^l kandL 

The Arabs compared a long day with the shadow of a 
spear. They believed that the spear threw the longest shadow. 
So they speak of a short day as 

7j . — Aksaro min eblidniil katdt^ 

Shorter than the thumb of kala (a bird). 

(c). Uttered by famous persons on important occasions. 

7. — Anjaza hurrun ma wcCada. 

‘'The honourable performs what he promises/' This saying 
was first uttered by al-Harith al-Kindi to Sakhr. Harith had 
said to Sakhr : “Shall I show thee booty on the condition tha^: 
I receive the fifth part of it?” ‘‘ Yes,*' answered Sakhr. Harith 
then directed him to a caravan from Yemen. After Sakhr had 
plundered the caravan, Harith claimed his share and uttered 
these words, which passed into a proverb, 

2. — Faian toa Id ka Malik. 

A knight, but not like Malik.” The meaning is that the 
person spoken of was not equal to Malik in bravery or good- 
ness. This Malik, whose name has thus passed into a proverb, 
VOL. CXI.] 22 
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was Malik ibn Nowairah, who was put to death by Khalid- 
ibn al-Walid, the famous Moslem General. His brother, 
Mutcmmim, mourned his death for a long time, and when 
people, in order to console him, told him of other brave men 
similarly killed, he used to say : A brave man, but not like 
Malik/^ 

3.— Hanna kidhun laisa minha. 

The arrow sounded ; it is not one of the right sort/' be- 
came a proverbial expression in reference to a false pretender ; 
the words having been used by Omar, on the day of Bedr, 
in speaking of Walid ibn 'Okbah, who had exclaimed that 
he was of the Koraysh. 

4. — Sadagani smna bakrohi. 

^'He told me truly his camel's age." A man who was about 
to sell a camel assured the purcliaser that it was hazily uc.^ it 
had cut its ndb, or tusk, and had consequently entered its 
ninth year and attained its full strength. At this moment the 
camel started away, and the seller inadvertently called out to 
it, Had'a^ had'a, the ciy by which young foals arc called back. 
The purchaser thus found that he was being deceived, and 
exclaimed : “ Thou hast now tiuly, &c." 

5. — Md loard'ke yd Asdntc 

What hast thou left bcliind thee, Asame ?" AI-Harith ibn 
Amr, King of Kitidah, desired to wed a young lady of whose- 
chaims lie liad hcaid ; but, being a cauticnis piincc, lie fust 
sent an old woman, Asume, to learn fiom actual inspection 
whctlier she deserved her reputation. When she returned, the 
king questioned her in tlic above words. 

6 , — Tallobo atliaran Uada ainiiu 

“ Scekest thou the trace after the substance.'’ These words 
were fust spoken by IMalik ibn Amr al-Amili when he slew 
the King of Ghassan. Roused by his mother to take ven- 
geance for Ins brother, who was slain by the king, Malik 
watched his opportunity and (ell on the king when he was 
journeying with a small escort. The attendants offered Malik 
a hundred camels, the usual indemnity for a murder, if he 
w^uld spare the king. He said : I will not seek a trace 

(shadow) after the substance," and at once killed the king. 

7. — Innan nisa lahinun aid v^adhajni, 

‘‘Women are like meat on a butcher's board." The phrase 
like meat on a butcher's board is an ancient proverbial ex- 
pression signifying the being weak and helpless, or exposed 
to danger. The proverb, “women are like meat on the tray/' 
is derived from a "laying of Omar ibn al-Khattub. 
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8. — Hdla'l jaridh doona'l garid/t. 

Choking hinders the verse ; ” i.c,, stops the way of the 
verse. A father forbade a poetical son to recite until the 
youth saddened and fell into an illness. The father then 
relented, but it was too late ; and the son, in his last moments, 
uttered the words of the proverb — 

g . — Inna’ I asd gore-al Ic zi hiilvii. 

“ The staff is struck for the wise.” Arar ibn az-Zarabe was 
the first man “ for whom the staff was struck ; '' i.e., whose 
garrulity and wandering in old age were checked by his 
daughter’s striking, at his request, a staff on a shield. The 
Arabs used to consult him on disputed points, and wliencvcr • 
he erred in his judgment on account of senility, his daughter 
warned him by striking the rod. According to another 
authority the rod was first struck by Saad ibn Malik in order 
to warn his brother Ainr ibn Malik, who had incurred the 
wrath of the King No’man. 

10 . — 17 s Sai/c dhayyayk'l lahan. 

During summer thou spoiledst the milk,’^ said by Amr 
ibn 'Odas to his wife Dakhtenoos. Dakhtenoos had compelled 
Amr to divorce her on the ground that he was too old to be 
her husband. Unfortunately her second husband was so poor 
that she was obliged, on one occasion, to send to Amr (her 
former husband) for milk, when he replied in the words of 
the proverb. 

II. — Ild^’a fasdi and. 

This is my bleeding, mine.” This proverb is attributed to 
Ka’b ibn Mamch, the Sir Philip Sidney of Pagan Arabia. 
While a prisoner among the tribe of Anazab, wliere he had 
voluntarily placed himself in bondage in order to free a man 
who had invoked his succour, he had been told by the mis- 
tress of the house to bleed the camel, to make blood puddings 
for the guests. Indignant at this stinginess, he had killed it, 
and, when rated by the housewife, he uttered the above saying : 
But this story is also told of Hatim, with the addition that 
the lady slapped his face, whereupon Hatim exclaimed — 

Law ghairo zdte sc'wdrin lalamalni. 

“ If any other bracelet-wearer had slapped me. 



Art. XV.— to AN INDIAN MOON. 

Pale orb of night, 

Divinely bright. 

That ridest on the southern skies. 

Manifest Queen ! 

Whom, dimly seen 
In our far misty northern clime, 

While fairies peep thro' leafy screen, 

Lovers invoke. 

As thou dost rise 

'Twixt the gnarled boughs of some hoar oak 
On summer-eve at trysting-time ; — 

Was’t in disdain. 

Or part in pain 
For ruth of thine Endymion, 

Where he lay drowned in deathless sleep, 
From Latmos' steep 
Thou cam'st to weep 
Here, leaving there a phantom cold 
A shade, a ghost. 

As some have told 
That Helen’s wraith in Ilion 
Mocked Paris and the Grecian host ? 

For thee, for thee, 

O list 1 the sea 

Heaves all its myriad moaning waves, 
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And bids them rear 
White hands of spray 
That fade in fitful gleams away ; — 

Then, sunk to lowly sobbing lanes 
The placid beach, 

If it might teach 
The rhythmic pebbles melody 
To draw thee from thy crystal sphere. 

Beneath thy wand 
The tranced land 

In slumber lies, her languorous hush 
Scarce stirr’d by airs 
Whose fragrant prayers 
Through balmy bowers whisper bland : 
The palm-tree sways his dreaming plumes, 
And in the tangle 
Of creeper lush 

And scented shrub each firefly spangle 
Its beacon-light of love illumes. 

So now 1 the clouds— 

Their pearly shrouds 
Steal o'er thee, fleecy soft caresses 
Wooingly laid 
About thy tresses — 

And is thy vengeful armoury spent ? 

Nay, let them fear thee, Heavenly Maid ! 
Thy bow is bent, 

And, swiftly torn. 
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They part, their flying shoulders sprent 
With steely flashes of thy scorn 1 

We mortals gaze ; 

Our hymns of praise 
Roll up : thou heedest not, nor stoopcst. 

But trailing still thy starry zone, 

In splendour lapp’d. 

From thy high throne 
On our wild eycs,too fondly rapt, 

With icy spires 
Of fruitless fires 

Freezing the flame of mad desires, 

Thy bright benumbing sceptre droopcst, 

W. 



Art. XVI.— CURTIUS. 

(A Fragmentaiy Lay of Rome) 
On Palatine the holy Square 

Gleams in the moonlight still, 

And the Capitol of Tatius 

Stands on the northern Hill : 

But in the midst the valley makes 
A wide and level street 
Where citizens and Sabines 

By day were wont to meet : 

Now, night has brought a portent ; 

Where once the traders came, 

A chasm has rent the market-place. 
And all the lately-busy space 
Is foul with smoke and llame. 

The citizens have left their homes 
And fled in wild affright ; 

There was no rest for Romans 
Upon that awful night : 

But in the first watch, when the dark 
Was dying in the Kast, 

The people slumbered, spent with care. 
And dreamed of succcour least : 
When, lo 1 from distant Vesta 
A sound that wakened all, 

A shout, as when Camillus 

Charged home the wavering Gaul ; 

And high above the thronging 
A mounted man appears. 

Over his head a scarlet plume, 

Behind his back two spears : 
Proudly he reined his chafing steed, 
Proudly he looked on high ; 
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While the crowd turned to left and light. 
As if it fled before the light 
Of some immortal eye. 

He took the maiden kiss of Dawn, 

As of an eqn«al power ; 

Men said no man had ever looked 
As Curtius did that hour. 

‘ Ho ! Romans and Qiiirites ! ” 

He ciicd for all to hear, 

Ha ve ye no dread, the word hath sped. 
The auspices are clear ; 

“ Rome owes — so says the augury — 

To three good gifts her force, 

“ And here I biing them at her need — 
Aims, and a man and horse.*’ 

With that he smote his cliatgei’s flank 

And shook his iron bit, 

The noble beast flung up his head. 

And leaped into the pit : 

And, on the spot where Curtius 

Sank down, a water lay 

Which people call ** The Curtian pool'* 

Unto this very day. 

* * * * 

Alote thafi two thonsii}i(i years are ^one 
Since then. Again /ins burst 
A chasm in Rome that t/ireafens 
More misc/iic/ than the /list. 

To /tea I t/iat danger to the State 
And t]uenc/i those Jat*il fi/cs 
A Hero and a sacrifice 

The Foinm still requires. 
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F or Englishmen, wherever placed, the history of the past 
Quarter, like that which preceded it, has meant prac- 
tically the history of the War in South Africa. The record, 
happily, has been one of almost uninterrupted success. When 
we closed our last retrospect, on the loth March, Cronje 
had surrendered, Ladysmith had been relieved, and Loid. 
Roberts had inflictf’d a severe defeat on the enemy in the 
neighbourhood of Osfontein and was in full march on the Free 
Slate Capital. Subsequent events seem to show that the 
surrender of Cronje with his army, and the rapid advance by 
which it was followed, must have completely demoralised the 
Boers, whose resistance has since been for the most part of a 
very faint-hearted character. 

Any attempt at a detailed account of the operations which 
fcsulted in the (occupation of Bloemfontein on the 13th March, 
Kroon.stadt on tlio 12th May, Johannesburg just 18 days later, 
and Pretoria on the 5th June, and the relief of Mafeking on 
the 17th May, would be supeifluous here. It is enough to 
say that the action at 0'»fontcin, in which oiir casualties were 
relatively insignificant, was followed by another at Dricfontcin, 
on the 6th March, which also resulted in a complete victory 
for our tioops, consisting mainly of General Broad vvood^s 
brig.ule and General Kelly Kenny's division. '1 he further 
advance of the force towards Bloemfontein was unopposed, and 
three days later that place surrendered at discretion after 
General French had threatened to bombard the town, Lord 
Roberts, who entered at noon, receiving what is described 
as a tremendous ovation. 

On the :5th March General Gatacre crossed the Orange 
River and occupied Bethulie, and the following morning 
General Pole Carevv, with 2,000 Guards and two guns, started^ 
from Bloemfontein to join him and seized Springfontcin junc- 
tion, thus securing tlie railway communications of Bloem- 
fontein. 

At Bloemfontein a pause of some six weeks occurred in the 
general advance, the delay being due partly to lack of remounts 
for the cavalry and partly to the renewed activity of the enemy 
to the East and South-East, where some of the severest fight- 
ing of the campaign took place in the interval, the net result 
being the retirement of the Boers on Kroonstadt. On the 30th 
April, Lord Roberts having in the meantime been le-inforccd 
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by the newly arrived 8th Division, a further advance was made 
by General WavelFs, General Bruce Hamilton's and General 
Maxwell’s brigades in the direction of Brandfort, and on the 
3rd May that town was occupied, the Boer army under General 
Delarey retreating to the North-East, and the mounted infantry 
immediately pushed forward to the Vet river. On the 6th 
Winburg surrendered to General Hamilton and the entire force 
advanced to the Vet river drift, which was carried, without 
serious opposition, after a severe artillery duel, apparently in- 
tended to cover the retreat of the enemy. On the 7th thefoice 
occupied Smaldeel junction, and on the folio A'ing day General 
Hamilton, with the mounted infantry, (occupied Fourteen 
Streams. On the 9th the main body advanced to Welgelegen 
on the Zand river. It was expected that the enemy would 
make a determined stand on the North bank ; but, though they 
occupied a strong position, the opposition encountered was of 
the feeblest, and the river was crossed by the entire force on 
the morning of the lOth with slight loss. 

Pushing on at daybreak of the following day, the head- 
quarters, with General Pole Carew's Division, marched twenty 
miles, to within fourteen miles of Kroonstadt, the Boers occu- 
pying an entrenched position at Boschrand, about six miles in 
advance. 

The same afternoon, General French seized the drift across 
the Valschc river. During the night the enemy evacuated their 
first line of entrenchments, and at 1-30 P.M. Kroonstadt was 
occupied without opposition, President Steyn having fled to 
Heilbron, the previous evening, after issuing a proclamation 
constituting it the future capital of the Free State. Though the 
President's efforts to persuade the Burghers to defend Kroon- 
stadt were unavailing, it was anticipated that the enemy would 
hotly contest the passage of the Vaal river. Lindley was 
occupied on the 17 th by General Broad wood, and on the same 
day Lord Methuen, to the west of the main line of advance, 
occupied Hoopstadt. 

The advance from Kroonstadt began on the 21st May ; and 
on the 23rd the force crossed the Rhenoster river, the enemy 
♦having fled during the night after slight resistance. On the 
24th the advanced guard crossed the Vaal near Parys, the 
main body crossing three days later, just in time to prevent the 
destruction of the coal nines, our casualties in the operation be- 
ing only four. On the 28th the force made a magnificent fnarch 
of twenty miles and arrived within eighteen miles of Johan- 
nesburg, the enemy abandoning their positions one after another 
with the utmost precipitation. On the 29th. the outskirts of 
Johannesburg were reached, and the Cierksdorp railway junc- 
tion connecting that place with Natal and Pretoria was seized. 
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The following day the town surrendered and it was occupied on 
the 31st after a respite of 24 hours, and the annexation of the 
Orange Free State under the name of the Orange River Colony 
proclaimed. The same day a portion of the force pushed on 
to Hatherley; thus severing the railway communication 
between Pretoria and Delagoa Bay. but too late to prevent the 
escape of President Kruger. On tlie 2nd June the bulk of the 
force encamped near Pretoria, General WavelTs brigade being 
left at Johannesburg, where the mines were found uninjured, 
to prevent disorder. On the 4th June it was announced that 
Pretoria had been invested after severe fighting at Six-mile 
Spruit, and that the Burgomaster was prepared to give up the 
town on a formal demand being made. The following day the 
town surrendered unconditionally and Lord Roberts entered it 
at 2 P.M. A Reutci’s telegram, dated 6th June says: Just 
before dark yesterday, the enemy were beaten back from all 
positions, General Hamilton's Mounted Infantry pursuing them 
to within 2,000 yards of Pretoria. A flag of truce was sent, 
demanding the surrender. General Botha proposed an armis- 
tice for the purpose of settling terms ; but Lord Roberts in- 
timated that the surrender must be unconditional, otherwise 
our troops would march into the town at daybreak. General 
Botha replied that they had decided not to defend Pretoria, 
and trusted that the women, children and property would be 
protected. Three of the principal civil officials met Lord 
Roberts at l o'clock in the morning and stated their wish to 
surrender the town. Few of the British prisoners have been 
removed. Over 100 officers are in Pretoria. 

The only serious reverses that occurred in the course of 
these operations were the partial destruction of a convoy des- 
patched, with his baggage and batteries, by General Broad- 
wood from his bivouac near Thabanchu towards the Bloem- 
fontein Waterworks, which was ambushed in a deep nullah 
and lost six guns and 435 men, killed, wounded and missing, 
and the surprise and capture of five companies when march- 
ing from Reddersberg to Smithfield. 

Mafeking was relieved on the 17th May by a composite force 
of about 2,300 men under Colonel Mahon, who had effected a* 
junction with Colonel Plumer at Jammasibi, two days previously. 
A most determined attack had been made on the garrison cm 
the 13th by a body of 250 Boers under Commandant Eloff, 
who succeeded in penetrating into the heart c)f the Biilish 
camp. In the struggle which ensued and which lasted all 
day, half the little band got divided and surrounded and the 
survivors finally surrendered. The Boers left lO dead, 19 
wounded and 108 prisoners, including Eloff himself and nine 
officers, with seventeen Frenchmen and Germans* The relieve* 
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ing force was stubbornly opposed by i, 5 CX) of the enemy 
some nine miles from Mafeking on the i6th, but drove them 
from their positions after five hours' fighting. After the relief 
the garrison and the relieving f ^rce attacked and routed the 
Boers under General Snyman, and Colonel Plumer has since 
occupied Zeerust. 

It is somewhat difficult, from the fragmentary accounts that 
have appeared from time to time in the daily papers, to gain 
a clear and connected view of the operations in Natal sub- 
sequent to the relief of Ladysmith. After that event it 
appears the Boers continued to hold the Biggersberg range 
in force, and on at least two occasions serious attacks were 
made on our advanced camp at Elandslaagte from that 
direction, but were easily repelled. 

On the I2tl) May an advance was made from Elandslaagte 
and Indoda Hill occupied. On the 13th Uithoek Hill was 
attacked and carried, and on the following day the enemy 
evacuated Helpmakaar Nek. On the 15th Wessels Nek 
and Dundee were occupied, and Glencoe on the i6th, the 
Transvaalers evacuating the entire line of the Biggersberg, 
a few days later our troops re-entered Newcastle ; and on 
the 19th General Clery advanced to Ingogo and Lord Dundo- 
nald to the neighbourhood of Laings Nek, the Boers holding 
fortified positions from Laing’s Nek to Vryheid. On the 
30th May General Hildyard occupied Utrecht, the enemy at 
the same time evacuating Dornberg, while General Buller was 
encamped on inkvvelo Mountain, which commands the enemy’s 
camp at Pogwani, 

The latest news to hand is contained in the following 
dispatch from General Buller dated 8th June: — 

“ Wf have captured positions which, 1 think, lender the Boer posi- 
tion at Nek untenable. General Talbot Coke, with the loih 

Brigade, nii the 6th instant, captured Vanwyl:e's Hill, our casu-iliies 
being 4 killed and 13 wounded. During the 6th and 7th we posted 
four big guns on Vanwyke and two guns on a spur of Inkewelo. 
Geneial Hildyard to-day assailed ail the spurs between Botha’s Pass 
and Inkewelo. The attack was well planned and earned out with 
immense dash. The enemy were outflanked and foiced to i elite from 
their very strong position.” 

The ably-planned operations by which these results have 
been achieved have been marred, like those in the neighbour- 
hood of Bloemfontein, by an unfortunate mishap, General 
Bethune’s Horse, whicli were detached to drive the -Boers- 
from Nqutu and Vryheid having fallen into an ambuscade 
between the former place and Mount Piospect, and lost 
between twenty and thirty killed and wounded, besides a 
number captured. 

It was at first believed that Kruger had effected his escape 
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from the country, vid Lorenco Marques, and that he might be 
expected to turn up next on the Continent, but the account 
of his interview with a correspondent of the Daily Express 
at Machada Dorp, telegraphed by Reuter on the 8th instant, 
shows that this impression was premature. His declaration 
that the Burghers will never surrender while there are 500 
aimed men left in the country may, none the less, probably, 
be set down as bluff/’ At the same time, the war may be 
expected to drag on some weeks longer, the probability being 
that a remnant of the Boers will make a final stand in the 
difficult country in the N.-E. angle of the Republic, where, 
however, they will shortly find themselves completely sur- 
rounded. 

Considerable dissatisfaction has been created in certain 
quarters in England by the publication of Lord Roberts 
and Gen^^ral Biiller's despatches, or rather a selection from 
them regarding the Spionkop fiasco, containing certain re- 
flections on General Buller’s conduct which is censured as 
being opposed to good policy and official practice. The public 
conscience seems to have been specially exercised by a sug- 
gestion of Lord Lansdowne’s that General Buller should 
recast his narrative of the operations, which, much to his ciedit, 
he refused to do. Lord Rosebery, in the Lords, accused the 
Government of having impaired General Bullei’s authority 
and humiliated him, because they were unable to face a few 
questions in the House of Commons, and the general opinion 
of the Press appears to be that the publication of the des- 
patches was unjustified. 

Apart from tlie war in South Africa the most important 
event of the Quaiter from a national point of view is, pcihaps, 
the enactment of tlie Comm<Miwealth Bill, which was read a 
second time by the House of Commons unopposed on the 21st 
May, a compromise having been arrived at on the question of 
appeals. Under the appeal clause as passctl, all questions as 
to the limits i^iUr se of the constitutional powers of tlic 
Commonwealth and the Australian States, or as to the limits 
of such powers between the State themselves, are left to the 
decision of the Higli Court of the Commonwealth ; and hi 
cases of this class there is to be no appeal except witli the 
consent of tlie Governments concerned. In all other cases the 
right of appeal is preserved, power, however, being reserved to 
the Commonwealth Parliament to limit the right of appeal in 
future with the consent of the Crown. Two out of six colonies, 
it should be added, together with all the Chief Justices, were 
in favour of the retention of the former right of appeal in all 
cases. 

A crisis of some magnitude, the ultimate consequences of 
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which it is difficult to forecast, has arisen in Chinas wliere a 
serious anti-foreign movement in the neighbourhood of Pekin, 
organised by the Boxer secret society and believed to be 
fomented by the Dowager Empress and her party, threatens 
to necessitate active intervention on the part of the Powers. 
So far the Imperial forces have shown themselves utterly 
unable or unwilling to suppress the rising ; the Powers, in- 
cluding America and Japan, who are co-operating in defence 
of the common interests, have landed a considerable force 
at Tientsin and twenty-three war ships arc assembled at Taku. 
Many miles of the Pekin railway have been destroyed ; 
several Europeans, including an English Missionary, have been 
murdered, and the situation at Pekin is said to be critical. 
The latest information is that 250 of the Hong-Kong regiment 
and 200 of the Welsh Fusiliers, whose place is to be supplied 
by troops from India, have been ordered to hold themselves 
in readiness to proceed to the North, while a Russian force is 
also moving on the capital. 

Politically the past three months in India have been wholly 
uneventful, and, with the exception of a marked abatement 
of the mortality from Plague in all parts of the country, the 
domestic situation has undergone but little change. 

The Financial Statement, which was laid before the Council 
by Mr. Dawkins on the 21st March, and which was framed for 
the first lime in sterling, shows a surplus for 1S9S-99 
of ;^2,64 I,ooo, and for the past year of ;C2,553,ooo, receipts 
having improved during the year by ;{J6o7,ooo in spite of a loss 
of land revenue, amounting to ji’ijiSyjOoo, owing to the famine. 
At the same time, notwithstanding several large economies, 
the net expenditure has increased by ji^6/6,ooo, also owing to 
the famine, which has entailed an outlay of jC’2, 055,000 for 
relief purposes. The Budget Estimates for the year are 
made up on the basis of exchange of an l6rf. An increase of 
^£*838, 000 is taken under land revenue, as it is hoped famine 
will have disappeared by September. An increase of jC66y,ooo 
is anticipated from railways, and of jCi 56,000 from opium 
owing to better prices in China. Direct famine relief is ex- 
pected to cost ;£^3,335,000. Allowing for temporary increases 
due to high prices, and for recoveries, Military Estimates show 
an increase of ;£^746,ooo, of which nearly half is devoted to 
re-arming the Native Army. The surplus for 1900-1901 works 
out at j£^i6o,000. The Secretary of State is expected to have 
drawn by the 31st March 19,000,000 at an average rate a 
little over i6rf,, but owing to famine expenditure ;£’i,50o,ooo 
of the drawings were met out of Currency Reserve, the gold 
being held in England. 

Next year the Secretary of State expects to draw ;Ci6, 440,000 
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and to incur temporary debt of ^^500, 000. The Secretary of 
State does not expect to raise fresh permanent sterling debt ; 
but it is estimated that a loan of three crores will be necessary 
in India for Ways and Means. Capital expenditure on 
railways will amount to ^4,872,000 and the Irrigation grant is 
raised to a full crore. 

The gold held by Government under the new Currency 
Arrangements amounted on the 7th March to 5/0^000, or 
more by ;^3, 570,000 than the minimum balance which it is 
considered necessary to maintain in that metal ; and it has 
accordingly been decided to pay out gold in excess of the 
limit of ;^5,000,000 to any one desiring it. The gross receipts 
from railways during the year showed a gratifying incrcasfc 
of ;^824,000, those from opium an increase of ^401,000, which 
is, perhaps, even more satisfactory, and those from the Post 
Office, Telegraphs, and Mints an increase of ^^423,000. It is 
considered highly satisfactory that during the past year 
India met all demands for famine and railway construction 
out of revenue, without recourse to borrowing, and passed to a 
gold standard through the ordinary operations of trade, 
without incurring additional debt ; but the cost at which all 
this has be«ti done cannot be ignored and has left an enduring 
maik on* the country. 

During the period under review the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure have issued their Report. Their recom- 
mendations, while they are very far from meeting the claims 
of the Indian Govertiment, or satisfying the demands of 
justice, and while there is nothing in them that can be 
considered to account for the inordinate delay that has occur- 
red in the preparation of the Report, are important enough to 
justify the enquiry. 

On the question of the efficiency of the financial machinery 
of the Government their verdict is one of almost unqualified 
approval. They pronounce it to be well-organised, effectively 
controlled, and, though the process of ascertaining actual 
receipts and expenditure is slower than in England, well 
adapted to the conditions of the country. They, however, 
think it worthy of consideration whether the financial y^r 
should not close on the 31st December, in which case, they 
remark, the accounts of actual income and expenditure would 
be practically complete by the time the Budget was opened, 
and there would be no need for Revised Estimates, 

As regards Financial Control they express themselves some- 
what more doubtfully. They think the controlling power of 
the Financial Member of the Council is theoretically com- 
plete ; but they note a serious difference of opinion on the 
part of recent Finance Members as to his practical power, and 
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remark that, as far as the administration in India is concerned, 
everything depends on the weight attached by the Viceroy to 
financial considerations. They accordingly think it desirable 
that the Secretary of State should learn unreservedly the 
opinion of the Financial Member, and consider the suggestion 
of Lord Cromer that he should be at liberty to express it in 
a confidential memorandum, to be forwaidcd by the Viceroy 
to the Secretary of State, deserving of favourable consideration. 

As regards the sufficiency of the Indian audit their opinion 
is on the whole favourable, but they arc divided on the ques- 
tion vvhetlier the terms of appointment and duties of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General are a sufficient guaiantee 
of his independence. They make ct rtain recommendations, 
which need not be detailed here, legaiding the form and 
disposal of the appropriation accounts, and they also think 
that the Auditor of tiie Home Acctumts should exercise a free- 
discretion in commenting on the expenditure audited by 
him; that these acc<'unts, with his Report and a Minute of 
the Secretary of State on them, should be referred to a Stand- 
ing Committee, two of the members of which should be un- 
connected with the India Office and one should be the 
English Auditor and ComptroUer-General, and that the 
Report of the Committee, with the papers, should be laid 
before Pailiament. 

On the important subject of the growth of expenditure, 
they satisfy themselves witli instituting a comparison between 
1861-62 and 1895-96, and come to the conclusion that the 
produce of taxation in the interval increased in a consitier- 
ably greater rate than the population ; and tliat, while the 
growth of expenditure outstiipped the normal growth of the 
tax-revenue by Rx. 5 >S 50 />oc)i the expenditure included a 
sum of no less than Rx. 13,800,000 for increased cost of 
exchange ; so that, but for the charge entailed in India by 
the fall of exchange, the normal growth of revenue would not 
only have been sufficient to meet the largely increased 
demands of Military and other services, but would have pro- 
vided a large balance available for reduction of taxation. 

As to the cost of collecting the revenue, they remark that it 
is very heavy, but that, barring that of the Land Revenue, it is 
not much higher than in the United Kingdom. 

Turning to cost of civil administration, they arrive at the 
conclusi«)n that that of tlie ‘^general administration” was 
not excessive as compared with 1875 and cannot fairly be 
considered extravagant. Passing to non-effi ctive civil expen- 
diture, they express an opinion that the Indian scale of furlough 
or leave pay is not extravagant as compared with allowances 
of the same kind in the Imperial Diplomatic and Consular 
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Service, or in Ceylon, and while they point out the heaviness of 
the burden cast on the tax-payer by the fall of exchange for 
civil pensions payable in England, and urge that the Govern- 
ment of India should take steps to ascertain the financial effect 
of the pension regulations, they abstain from pronouncing 
against the existing scale, recognisiiig that laborious and res- 
‘‘ ponsible service in a tropical climate should entitle a man to 

a substantial pension in icasonable time/' 

In connexion with the expenditute on Defence and Foreign 
Affairs, they note the large increase, amounting to 47 percent, 
between 1884-85 and 1896-97, but observe that if the effect of 
the fall in exchange were excluded, the increase would pro- 
bably not exceed 29 per cent. The chief causes of the in- 
crease, they add, are the addition to the British force in India, 
the increase of the native army, the annexation of Upper 
Burmah, the increased allowances to the native army to meet 
increased prices of food, increase of recruiting and dep6t charges 
in England, and of non-effective charges, and the grant of 
deferred pay to the soldiers. 

They further remark that the increase of non-effective 
charges, due largely to the effect of the abolition of purchase, 
is formidable ; that the charge for leave pensions to officers of 
the native Indian army has increased very greatly, and there is 
also a large increase in the pensions of ministers of religion 
attached to the army ; and they recommend that an actuarial 
report should be obtained showing the normal non-effective 
charge entailed upon the tax-payer by the present regulations 
and the proportion it bears to effective, as well as a similar 
report on the charge for military pensions formerly payable 
from military funds. 

As regards tlie apportionment of charges between the United 
Kingdom and India for services in which both are regarded 
as interested, they make a series of more or less important 
recommendations. Briefly, under the head of civil charges, 
they recommend that the United Kingdom should contribute 
;^^50,000 a year to the cost of the India Office; that the Uaited 
Kingdom should contribute half the military charges of the 
fortress of Aden ; that the charges for the Legations and C(jn- 
sulates in Persia should be equaly divided between the two 
countries ; that India should maintain the Euphrates and 
Tigris and the United Kingdom the Karun river, subsidy. 

Under the head pf army services we gather that they do not 
on the whole consider that the present capitation grant is 
excessive, or that short service will eventually entail an 
increased burden on India ; they think, however, that the 
capitation grant should be revised after a further period of five 
or six years, and that, pending such revision, half the cost of 
VOL. CXI.] 24 
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transport of troops between the two countries might fairly 
be borne by the United Kingdom. 

In respect of payment for Indian Troops employed out of 
India, they submit for consideration the Heads of a Treasury 
Minute which, they suggest, might be drafted for allocating the 
distribution of charges on a geographical basis. These are : 

1. That India has not a direct and subtantial interest in the employ- 

ment of forces’ in Europe ; in Africa, west of the Cape of Good 
Hope ; in Asia, east of China. 

2 . That India has a direct and substantial interest in keeping open 

the Suez Canal, and in the maintenance of order and established 
government in Egypt so far as the security of the Suez Canal 
is affected tl ereby. This interest might extend to the coasts 
• of the Red Sea only so far as to maintain the inviolability 

of that shoie, but not to the Soudan, or further extensions of 
Egypt up the valley of the Nile or its affluents. 

3. That India may have a modthed interest in questions affecting the 

East Coast of Africa as far as Zanzibar, and the African islands 
in the Indian Ocean, except Madagascar. 

4. That India has no direct or substantial interest in the African coast 

south of Zanzibar. 

5 That India has a direct and substantial interest in questions affect- 
ing Persia, and the coasts and islands of Arabia and of the 
Persian Gulf. 

6. That India has a direct and subslantinl interest in questions affect- 

ing Afghanistan and that part of Central Asia which is adjacent 
to the borders of India or Afghanistan. 

7. That India has a sole interest in punitive expeditions on her borders. 

8. That India has a direct and substantial interest in questions affect- 

ing Siam. 

9. That India has a modified Interest in questions affecting China and 

the Malay Peninsula. 

10. That India has no direct or substantial interest in Japan or countries 

or islands east and south of China. 

11. That special cases may arise giving to India a direct and substantial 

interest in questions conected with Europe or other territories 
in which the Minute declares her to have, as a general rule, no 
interest. 

12. That in every case where the two Government^ are not agreed, 

no contribution should be made by India until the sanction of 
Parliament has been obtained. 

‘‘We think” they acid, “ that in the event of the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and India not agreeing upon the ques- 
tiqn of ‘ distinct and .special ’ interest, a committee might be 
constituted of two members appointed by Your Majesty’s 
Government, and two members appointed by the Secretary of 
State in Council, and of a chairman to be selected by the four 
members. This committee should make a report to 'the 
Government which should be presented to Parliament ; and 
the Government, within a prescribed period, should present its 
final determination for the satisfaction of both Houses. The 
Treasury Minute would aid the committee and the two Govern- 
ments in arriving at a decision.'* 
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As regards Naval charges the Commissioners incline to the 
view that the sum of ;^ioo,ooo at present paid towards the 
cost of ships of the Royal Navy employed in Indian waters 
is not excessive, but suggest that friction between the two 
Governments might be removed if ships of the size and 
number required by the Government of India for coast police 
were supplied at the actual cost, and the balance of that sum 
paid over in a lump as the contribution of India to the general 
cost of the navy. 

In connexion with the appeal for liberal treatment submitted 
by the Indian Government the Commissioners, after going 
into the arguments on either side, suggest no change beyond* 
that already mentioned regarding a division of the cost of 
transport of troops to and from India ; but express their 
concurrence in the views of the Committee of the House of 
Commons which reported on Indian expenditure in 1874, and 
with reference to their opinion that payments by India to 
England should take the form of fixed rates as to which 
the India Office should be consulted, they observe that there 
ought to be no instance of a charge imposed upon the Indian 
Government without previous consultation with the Secretary 
of State, and that uo alterations involving expenditure in India 
should take effect in India till the beginning of the financial 
year following their adoption. 

As already noted, the mortality from Plague has shown a 
marked diminution during the past three months, the total 
number of deaths from the disease in all India having, accord- 
ing to the latest returns, fallen to between seven hundred and 
eight hundred a week. 

The distress in Western India and Rajputana, on the other 
hand, continues unabated, and the number of persons in re- 
ceipt of relief has nearly reached six millions. As far, 
however, as can be judged from present indications the coming 
monsoon promises to be of at least normal strength, though 
somewhat later than usual. 

Among minor results of the Quarter specially connected with 
India we may note the institution by the Queen-Empress of 
new decoration for local services entitled the Kaiser-i-Hind 
medal. The decoration comprises two classes — a gold and a 
silver medal — and is to be given for public services in India 
irrespectively of class, rank, creed or sex. The first list of 
medaflists was issued on Her Majesty’s birthday. 

The obituary for the quarter includes the names of the Duke 
of Argyll ; Field Marshall Sir Donald Stewart, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.I. ; Major-General Sir E. R. P. Woodgate ; the Earl of 
Harrowby ; Dr. St. George Mivart ; Mr. Archibald Forbes ; 
Colonel the Hon’ble George Hugh Gough, CB. ; Osman 
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Pasha ; Sir Douglas Maclagan ; Mr. J. G. Cordery, I.C.S. ; 
Mr. A. H. Gunter, I.C.S. ; Mr. W. Knighton, LL. D. ; 
Sir W. Priestley ; Mr. W. Duff Bruce ; the Earl of 
Londesborough ; Sir Francis Marindin, K.O.M.G. ; Sir John 
Bridge; M. de Muokaczy; General J. A.M. Macdonald; 
Mr.T, B. Sandwith, 0. B. ; Lieutenant-General Pitt-Rivers ; 
Colonel Ralph Ouseley ; Colonel A. S. Leith Hay, C. B. ; 
General Lord Mark Kerr, G. C. B. ; Major-General J. F. 
Richardson, C.B. 

Jxme 10, igoo. 
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Hie et Ubique. Verses written in Idleness. By H. G. Keene 
C.I.E. Allahabad, 1899. 

T he discriminating reader will hardly lay down this little 
volume of graceful verses without feeling that, with more 
abundant Topportunity, its author would have taken a place 
in the front rank of contemporary English singers. It is 
exclusively to the cultured, however, that Mr. Keene's Muse, 
unlike that of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, appeals ; and under no 
circumstances, probably, could he have expected more than 
a limited audience. Even in his more humorous vein, to 
which he yields but seldom, as in the lines to an Angora Cat, 
he never ceases to be refined. The lyrical element is every- 
where conspicuous in Mr. Keene’s poetry, and the dominant 
note strikes us as a more than usually sad one. Yet few 
persons, we think, will take leave of Hie et Ubique without 
regret for its brevity or without a sense of gain. 

In “Crossing the Street,” which we quote below, 
Mr. Keene is not, perhaps, quite at his best ; but it will 
appeal strongly to many an Anglo-Indian. 

Crossing the Street. 

Dear Uncle Dick! I see him yet. 

His Quixote face and white moustache ; 

The one cheroot he smoked a day, 

And how he watched the lengthening ash ; 

He never talked of what he’d been. 

Or all the glory that he missed. 

But if you asked about his deeds, 

Referred you to the Indian List : 

There you could sec what life was his ; 

He had ruled and judged and thought and planned, ’ 
Had made the name of England blessed. 

And civilised an Eastern land : 

The Province where he once held sway — 

A modern Soldier of the Cross — 

Had stretched as far as half our isle. 

From Pentland Firth to Solway Moss : 
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And now he ruled, when all was done^ 

A two-pair flat in Pimlico, 

A stranger in his native land whom no one 
Really cared to know. 

And all his work was now to march through fog and 
snow, 

Through wind and sleet. 

To read the journal at his club, 

And cross with care the crowded street : 

Till age came, on, with slow decay. 

Unmarked by us, unnamed by him, 

The elastic step grew weak and stiff, 

The hearing faint, the eye-sight dim ; 

One winter night they brought him home, 

Crushed in the darkness and the rain, 

And laid him on his lonely bed ; 

He never crossed the street again. 

Four months Besieged, H. H. S. Pearse, Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York, 

I N the avalanche of books, fiction and fact, which owe 
their origin to the present war in South Africa, it Is 
pleasant to come across one written in the sober and judicial 
spirit which characterises Mr, Peaise's story of Ladysmith, 
Four Months Besieged, It consists of pages from letters 
and diaries that, with the exception of two or three 
of the letters which managed to escape the various accidents 
that beset the path of the special correspondent, have hitherto 
remained unpublished. Although, of course, they do not con- 
tain an absolutely full account of the siege, the description 
they give is complete enough to enable any one with the 
necessary imagination and a faculty for reading between the 
lines, to follow the fortunes of the sorely tried little garrison 
from day to day. from the investment in the first week in 
November to the relief in the last week in February. No 
praise can be too great for the conduct of the troops, the 
patient endurance of the citizens and the gallantry and ability 
of the general during the latter part of the siege ; but even to 
those least versed in warfare it will be evident that mistakes 
were made at the outset which, it is hard to believe, did not 
add greatly to the difficulties of the position. As to whether Sir 
George White was justified in running the risk of humiliation 
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by asking of General Joubert that the non-combatants with 
sick and wounded should be allowed to leave Ladysmith un- 
molested, or not, there will doubtless always be great dtflFerence 
of opinion, but there can be none, we should think, as to the 
danger and folly of his permitting Boer escorts, who came to 
demand an exchange of wounded to enter the town under no 
military restrictions and not even blind-folded. Among them, 
we are told, there were burghers who were neither doctors nor 
qualified in any way for attendance on wounded men. They 
moved about the town, talked with Boer prisoners, drank at 
public bars with suspected Boer sympathisers — all this while 
they probably picked up many interesting items as to the 
number of troops in Ladysmith, the position of ordnance 
stores and magazines, and the general state of our defences, 
which were chaotic at that moment. One among the visitors 
was particularly curious about the names of officers who dined 
habitually at the Royal Hotel mess, and very anxious to have 
such celebrities as Colonel Frank Rhodes, Dr. Jameson, and 
Sir John Willoughby pointed out to him. Does anybody in 
his senses believe that such careful inquiries were made without 
an object, or that the Red Cross badge was regarded as a 
sacred symbol sealing the lips of a Boer as to all he had seen 
and heard in Ladysmith ? 

When Joubert's artillery began shelling the town their fire 
was directed on important stores, the locality of which could 
have been indicated to them only by secret agents, and on 
places where officers are known to assemble at certain hours. 
These may all have been merely strange coincidences, but, 
at any rate, they are noteworthy as showing that in some way, 
whether by accident or cunning design, General Joubert’s 
gunners were able to profit by the truce that was agreed upon 
without any exact stipulation on either side as to its duration. 
The tacit understanding seems to have been that both forces 
should have time to collect their wounded and buiy their dead.*' 

At other times during the siege Boer farmers and others 
would appear to have been given opportunities for spying out 
the land, with the result that the plans of the besieged became 
known to the enemy almost as soon as they were formulated, 
a state of things which points to an amiability and confidence 
i.i the General which certainly amounted to weakness. An 
interesting chapter headed ‘‘ A Christmas under Siege des- 
cribes the devices resorted to in order to celebrate the great 
festival in a manner worthy of old traditions. Roast beef for 
Tommy there was, it seems, plenty, but unfortunately the oxen 
which provided it were too lean to give also the suet necessary 
for his plum pudding. But in spite of this drawback the 
puddings were duly forthcoming. Mr. Fearse however, per- 
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haps wisely, keeps to himself the secret as to what substitnte- 
was found for that important ingredient. It seems strange to 
read of Christmas trees being got up for the children while 
shells were screaming over the town, but habit apparently 
accustoms men even to such startling visitors, and in Lady- 
smith several of the officers got together the materials and the 
toys and entertained over 200 children with four trees repre- 
senting ’* Great Britain,” “ Australia, ” “ Canada ” and “ South 
Africa” under folds of the Union Jack. One of the pathetic 
incidents of the siege which forms a striking example of the 
irony of fate, was the death of Dr. Stark, a '* visitor from 
England with the avowed object of giving medical care 
to any wounded enemies who might fall into our hands. 
When Boer shells began to burst about our ears Or. Stark 
was the most practical advocate of caution. He would 
leave the Royal Hotel at daybreak every morning, or even 
earlier, carrying with him a pet kitten in a basket, and 
sufficient supplies for a whole day up to dinner-time. When 
the light began to fade so that gunners could hardly see to 
shoot straight, and therefore ceased firing, he would emerge 
from his riverside retreat and return to the hotel, Foresight 
could not suggest more complete precautions against accident 
than he took on common-sense principles. But, unhappily, 
one evening the Boer artillery carried on practice later than 
usual, aiming with fixed sights steadily at the Royal Hotel, in 
the evident hope of hitting some staff officers who were sup- 
posed to hold their mess there. It was nearly dark when two 
shells came in rapid succession from the big gun near Lom- 
bard’s Kop, and the second, passing clean through Dr. Stark’s 
empty bedroom into the ball below, went out by an 
open door and hit the doctor, who was coming in at that 
moment. A special correspondent, Mr. M’Hugh, who happen- 
ed to be standing near, rendered first-aid by the application of 
a tourniquet ; and trained nurses came quickly to his assis- 
tance, but too late to save the kindly gentleman, who had been 
shot through both legs, and whose life-blood was ebbing fast, 
though he remained alive and conscious of everything that 
pa'ssed for an hour afterwards. The hand of fate seemed there, 
but whether it was more merciful to him or to those who, 
having escaped shot and shell, are now striken by disease in 
an unhealthy camp, who shall say ?” 

How hard pressed the little garrison became before that 
joyful night when the relieving force entered the town, will be 
seen by all who read Mr. Pearse’s book. Even on February, 
the yth, it was felt that if relief was much longer delayed, 
worse things than privation would ensue, for scurvy was added 
to the other diseases in Intombi camp ; and horseflesh, which 
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for some time had been given out under some sort of disguise 
and glorified by the name of “ chevril/* had already been 
frankly placed on the bill of fare, with the result that many 
civilians who had doubtless been enjoying it under an assumed 
name refused to eat it. The book is furnished with illustra- 
tions and maps, and should not only be read, but bought by all 
who are interested in the war and wish to retain a clear me- 
mory of the circumstances of this memorable siege. 


The Cambric Mask. By Robert W. Chambers. Macmillan 
& Co., London. 

T here is a lack of seriousness, amounting almost to 
flippancy about Mr. Robert W. Chambers' last book,^ 
The Cambric Mask, which will probably surprise those who 
read his As/tes of Empire. This quality, however, makes it 
very good reading for anyone in want of a book to while 
away an idle hour. It deals with the schemes and villanies of 
a lawless community in the States of America, and of the 
disintegration of a band of moonlighters called the “ White 
Riders,^' with whom other secret brotherhoods, with their 
signals, codes and rituals dissolved into legendry as quietly 
as they have come into existence.’* The characters of the hero, 
John Sark,** who employs his time in collecting entomological 
specimens, and as some one describes it keeps hot-houses for 
to breed silk-worms,** and raise new species of butterflies, and 
his companion, ‘‘ Mr. Batty,'* stand out in striking contrast 
to the scoundrels amongst whom they live, and their several 
love adventures, if savouring slightly of caricature, form 
an agreeable interlude between the scenes of coarse American 
vituperation and the schemes of unscrupulous financiers. 
Mr. Chambers indeed provides us with sufiicientfy varied fare, 
and tells his story with a briskness which forbids his readers 
to lay the book down unfinished. What part the Cambric 
Mask plays in the plot it is not for us to disclose. We can 
only recommend those who have not already read the 
romance to do so and discover for themselves. 


Longmans* Readers for Bengal Schools {Anglo^Bengalv). 
The First Primer. Edited by W. H. Arden Wood, M. A., 
La Martiui&re, Calcutta, Longmans, Green, and Company, 
32^ Hornby Road, Bombay ; London and New York, 1900. 

I N this first Anglo-Bengali primer, Mr. Arden Wood has 
followed the type common in England in which the 
letters of the alphabet are each illustrated by a representa- 
tion of some familiar object, the name of which begins with 
VOL. CXI.] 25 
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it, the letter A, for example, being accompanied by the figure 
of an ape, J by that of a jackal, and so on. A similar device 
is adopted for impressing on the pupil the meanings of 
the simple monosyllables used as nouns substantive in the 
easy sentences constituting the syntactical exercises given in 
the primer, and, in some cases, the states or action predicated 
in the sentences. All these illustrations, too, are highly 
coloured, and would no doubt impress an average English 
child of two or three years greatly. The intention is 
laudable, and to the execution there is nothing to object. Indeed, 
it is often greatly superior to that found in most English pri« 
mcrs of the same type. At the same time, we fear tiiat Mr. 
Wood, or whoever is responsible for the method adopted, has 
somewhat underrated the precocity of the Bengalee child, which, 
for the most part, not merely renders it independent of such 
expedients, but not uncommonly disposes it to laugh at them. 
The translations are in most cases accurate and colloquial, 
though the rendering of “ The ox in the pit ; ” “ The dog is 

thin " and the like by • 

and so on, is questionable. Altogether the primer is a pains- 
taking and attractive compilation. 
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Art I.— a returned EMPTY. 

{Coniimied from July igoo.^ No. 221.) 

Chapter III. 

1885. 

T his yc^w opened on a return to London life, in charge 
of a Hindu nobleman whom we may identify as “ Kumar 
Sahib,’* that being his ordinary title. He was what was called 
a statutory civilian, a species now believed to be verging on 
extinction. This was an idea of Lord Lytton’s, vixf., to nomi- 
nate native Indians of high caste and family, as a sort of civil 
cadets, to qualify for covenanted service. The present youth 
had been sent home to pick up a little occidental civilisation, 
attc»id Law-Courts, and otherwise fit himself for administrative 
employ under the Indian Government, and I had to put him 
intf) the light paths under the general control of the India 
Office. 

In public affairs the year was the inevitable offspring of the 
preceding; beginning with a terrible Guy Fawkes affair in Parlia- 
ment, fortunately before tlie sitting had opened. News soon 
came of the practical failuie of the Sudan expedition and death of 
General Gordon : followed by rebellion in North America, under 
a French Half-breed named Riel, and a serious difficulty on the 
Afghan Frontier arising out of an attack on the Ameei’s troops 
by a Russian force. Later on Riel was captured and hanged, 
the last execution on purely political charges that has taken 
place under Biitish rule for many years; and peace was 
patched up with Russia, owing greatly to the Ameer’s moder- 
ation, and without any conclusion as to the question of the 
Musc«svitc General’s veracity. 

Ere long the Ministry broke down from sheer imbecility, 
or weariness, as it seemed ; Gladstone resigning (without 
losing his majority on general questions) in preference to 
dissolving Parliament Lord Randolph Churchill now made 
his appearance as M. P. for Woodstock and soon began his 
VOL. CXI.] ^ 25 
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brief meteoric career : he had already signalised himself in 
connection with the foundation of the Primrose League, and 
was presently made Secretary of State for India. The Sudan 
expedition was arrested, for the time, on the advice of Sir 
Redvers Buller ; but provision was made for carrying on the 
railway from Wady Haifa to the Border. In July General 
Grant — twice President of the United States — died in private life 
and somewhat straitened circumstances ; and Sir Moses Montc- 
fiore passed away in his loist year. The South African Republic 
of the Transvaal, being unable to meet its liabilities, suspended 
payment in July, not foreseeing what a change was about to 
arise in its financial fortunes. In August Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain made a speech at Hull in which, while disclaiming 
revolutionary intentions, he announced his adherence to a 
scheme of socialist legislation, including a graduated property- 
tax and an alteration of the death-duties : principles which, in 
all probabilitj^, he afterwards saw reason to modify. Mr. 
Gladstone issued a strong manifesto in September, indicative 
of an acceptance of the principle of federal relations with 
Ireland ; Lord Salisbury replying next month in his famous 
Newport address and charging Mr. Chamberlain with baseless 
libel.’* 

On the 8th November Mr. W. T. Stead was found guilty of 
taking a girl from her father’s custody ; and, although given 
credit for the purest motives, was told by the judge tliat he had 
been, ‘‘and 1 don’t hesitate to say will ever be, a disgrace to 
journalism.”* On the iith Mr. Gladstone addressed a fervid 
oration to his friends at Edinburgh, claiming a substantial 
majority at the coming election, to enable him to deal with 
questions pertaining to Ireland and other matters which could 
be adequately dealt with only if his government should be in 
a position to act independently of the Irish vote,” Tlie 
surrender of King Thebaw to General Prendergast virtually led 
to the extension of British rule to the south-west border of the 
Chinese Empire ; and this was the last important event of the 
year in which our county was concerned.-f- I resume the 
extracts from notes recorded at the moment. 

Wednesday^ January zist . — Read a paper by Leslie Stephen 
on Thackeray’s writings. The ciitic is not impartial, but he 
does not profess impartiality. He has written with good faith 
and stern earnestness ; his great and deserved reputation must 
ensure respectful acceptance. Yet the question remain? : was 
Titmarsh — as a writer — a cherisher of tender thought and 

* The author of these uncompromising observations was Mr. Justice 
Lopes, afterwards Lord Ludlo : died January 1900. 

t The annexation of Upper But ma was proclaimed on the ist day of 
1886. 
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genuine sympathy?^ That he could adopt such sentiments was 
certain, and in doing so he certainly obtained for some of his 
later writings a popularity which was refused to Catherine 
Hayes/" The Fatal Boots/’ and even to that little master- 
piece “ Barry Lyndon ” But the Swift-like sentiments and 
pictures of human nature with which these works abound, did 
they not spring from some intrinsic mood that was more inbred 
and spontaneous ; and why do they contain so little that is 
tender, sympathetic, or reverential ? It was no want of work- 
manship that obstructed the reception of those earlier works, 
in all of which the technique is quite as consummate as in 

Pendennis ” or Philip.” His contemporary, Charles 
Dickens, was surely not his equal as an artist ; yet his manly, 
heartiness took the world by storm and has held possession 
without a break ever since. 

Friday, — Went to the Haymarket with Kumar to see 

^‘Diplomacy.** He unhesitatingly expressed his approval of 
the Bancrofts, which showed good taste in so complete a 
novice. 

Thursday^ February — On the way to District Station 
this morning saw placards with the miserable story of Gordon's 
fiite. 

At a concert in Elvaston Place saw a curious meeting be- 
tween Halliday and Wm Tayler* — when I say ‘^meeting/’ they 
did not speak. But what must have been their thoughts after 
an enmity of 40 yeais ! 

Wednesday^ iith, — At the club met Ool. S., bound for the 
war in North Africa. A talk about the Sudan, and what was to 
be done there. S. said it might mean a 2/6 Income-tax for us, 
and no return to England for two-tlnids of them. Let us hope 
for better luck. 

To India Office to speak to F. about my pupil going to the 
lev^e. He wants to wear European court dress, but the official 
view IS that ill-str-s Personages would not like it. He is 
a strange being, this Black Buck, unlike any type of educated 
Hindu with wdiom one is acquainted. He resembles neither 
the religious Brahmin of Bombay, nor the scholarly Babu from 
Calcutta ; still less does he display the somewhat sheepish 
loyalty of the N -W. P. Banya — of whom we see samples 
reading at Gray's Inn — nor the becoming pride of the highborn 
Rajput Prince. He is bucolic, yet vain and — I fear — not very 
trurtiful. Shall inform liim that I can present him only in his 
own handsome native dress. 

Sunday, \^th . — To S. John's Wood, to dine with the Wards ; 

* Poor T, was ConimiS'^ioner of Patna during the Revolt of Fifty-seven, 

but did not please the Bengal Government : died some years back. An 
accomplished man, who published ** Recollections’’ in 2 Vols. 
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a good dinner and pleasant evening. Mr, Pigott,* examiner 
of plays : agreeable man : said the only actor who could deliver 
blank veise properly was Arthur Stirling, the “ Friar Lawrence^’ 
at the Lyceum. 

Saturday^ 2\st . — My Oriental Tony Lumpkin much perturbed 
by a D.O. letter from the authorities ahking him why he did 
not go to the Ripon dinner. Drafted a reply, at his request, 
which he is to sign and deliver. 

Sunday^ 22 nd, — Took pupil to morning-service at the Temple 
Church : Stainer in A. anthem by Dr. Croft. Foolish sermon 
on being turned into pillars of salt if we looked back ; made 
one wisli the preacher had been tempted to turn his head on 
the way to Church ; no salt about him at present, Attic or 
Other. 

Tuesday^ 2^th , — Took pupil to Privy Council Office to hear 
an Indian appeal tried. Couch, R. Peacock, R. Collier, -|- 
present ; with other councillors unknown P'or Appt. Leith 
and Doyne (but no case). P'or Rspt. J. D. Mayne, not called 
on for reply, 

VVednesdiiy^ 2$th, — The Kumar insists on going to Messrs. 
S. with me to order a quantity of coats and waistcoats. Lunch 
at Atlienaeum : a Cabinet Minister, at the same table, said : 
“ How nearly we have the materials of optimism in England, 
and just a something to defeat it \ ** He seems very weary of 
public life: though it cost him, doubtless, much prolonged and 
strenuous exertion to attain his present position. 

Mo7iday, March 2nd.— To St. Jame’s Palace with the Kumar, 
who was gorgeous in drapery of kincob and satin ; not pleased 
with himself and thought (most mistakenly) that he would 
have looked much better in knee-breeclies ; after I had present- 
ed him we went, by his desire, to Mr. Mendelssohn's where he 
was ph(jtographed in many attitudes and panel " size. 

Thursday.^ — Called on Surgeon-General O'C. at the 

junior ; his conversation inspiriting and interesting. He is 
acting as medical officer to the platelayers going to Suakim, 
and says the line can be laid to Berber in three months from 
the men's landing. 

Friday y 6th.~Yi. sentimental; says his brother requires him 
to teturn to India : probably not true. 

Thursday, 12 ///.— With K. at Privy Council, to hear Mayne J 

* Pigott, E. F. S. (i 823’1895), accomplished and inuch*respected man 
of le ters. 

j* Sir R. Couch anrl Sir Barnes Peacock, ex. C. J. S., Sir R. Collier, 
after waids ist Lord Monkswell : my frequent and friendly antagonist at 
billiards ; a fine landscape-painter. 

X Mayne, J. D. formerly a leader of the Madras Bar, and author of a 
valuable book on Plindu Law. 
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argue in a Madras appeal (we are reading M's. Hindu Law 
together). Met F. at Ind. Office, who begged me not to 
return to Jersey if I could open a class in London for native 
gentlemen students. 

Friday, llth. — Struck by a remark of S. on Carlyle, whom 
he characterised as ” a strong but not deep thinker, afraid of 
science." It is so true, though so singular, considering that 
0. began life as a mathematician. 

Tuesday, \Jth, — Called on Mr. and Mrs. A. P. S. He said it 
was not true that an outsider could not get work on the London 
Press ; but afterwards admitted that it was only to be done 
by “ shoving," as of the unemployed at Dockyard Gates. 

Thursday, igth. — Fine weather, cold wind from N.-E. My 
Hindu Lumpkin sick, sulky, and idle. 

An idea for a clever fictionist originated in an afternoon 
visit. An interesting woman loving two men at once — scenario 
as thus — Husband good, but absorbed in business entailing long 
absences ; the other man an old friend whose opinion she 
values, yet desires the approval of her 1 iisband. Misses the 
one when he is away, yet becomes restless if she does not see 
the other for any length of time ; never harbours an unfaithful 
thought, yet doe.s not tell the husband of her friend’s influence ; 
rather from shyness than fiom any wilful deceit. A situation 
likely to end badly? 

Wednesday, 2$t/t. — War expected with Russia. 

Friday, z^th . — Lord Granville states that the Afghans were 
in possession of Panjdeh befoie Sir P. Lumsden got his instruc- 
tions,*^ 

Sunday, 2gth, — Called at M.’s studio to see his new picture. 
Met Sir C. Gregory and his charming wife — once the beauliful 
Mrs. Stirling of the ilaymarket Theatre, We talked of Romeo 
in which she had lately played “the Nurse:” on 
being asked how she liked Mary Anderson's Juliet, she fenced 
by answering that no one under 60 years of age could under- 
stand the character. “ Well," said I, “ you have delighted 
us for so many years that I hope I may make bold to ask, when 
will you undertake Juliet?" To which she immediately re- 
plied : “ I will play the part whenever you will play Romeo* 
to me." [She came out nearly 50 years ago.] 

Tuesday, '^xst. — The K. has made a bolt of it ! 

Wednesday, April 1st. — Read what seems a positive assur- 
ance df a peaceable solution of the Panjdeh scare, with 
honourable security for India.f 

♦ A d!>y or iwo later the matter was seriously discussed in Conference 
between Loid Dufferm and the Ameer ; but the Russian attitude continued 
eminently unsatisfactory. u . .-1 j . r j 

t The Native Slates offeied support : but Mr. Gladstone preferred to 
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Good Friday, ^rd, — To the C.’s. Met Wills, the dramatist — 
author of Claudian^ Charles the First, etc. — a pleasant Irish- 
man. He said play-writing was a fearful trade ; you never 
could tell whether a piece would hit or miss with the public. 
Miss C. announced her intention of painting my portrait and 
getting it hung in the next show at the Academy ! 

Saturday, 4//^.— Back to Jersey, where the next three 
months passed in an uneventful way : to London again in 
July. 

Sunday, 12th. — Dined at Ath. with Grote, Sir A. Phayre 
and Don Pascual de Gayangos, an Arabist of distinction, long 
domiciled in England, and a member of the club. 

Saturday, July 18//1. — Went to Broadstairs on a visit to 
old B. I remember going there last about the time of the 
cholera scare (1832) when my father took me there by river 
steamer. The little place seemed not much changed. 

Sunday, igih. — Drove with my kind host to Sandwich : A 
wonderful old place once a seaport, now nearly 4 miles inland 
though still nominally one of the ‘‘Cinq Ports/* Visited the 
old church, St, Clement’s ; with fine square tower of Norman 
architecture, dated 1135 A. D. Some early English work in 
choir ; nave with large Perp-windows of Henry the Seventh’s 
time ; an old stone altar long used as tombstone of the Spencer 
family, now restored to its original site and kept beneath 
communion-table : ancient tiles and brasses. The old forti- 
fications have been converted into smooth promenades, as at 
Hereford and elsewhere; but there is an old gateway opening 
on a primitive paved street. One solitary boat lay on the 
stagnant Stour. 

Monday, 20th. — Curious talk with H., a well-known horse- 
breaker ; we discussed the reasons of senility : he attributed 
it to calcification, and said it might be kept off by eating 
great quantities of fruit. Also that horses ought to live to 40, 
but died prematurely from unscientific feeding. They ought 
not to have so much corn. Satisfactory interview with F. at 
Ind. Office. 

Wednesday, 22nd. — Dined at club with Fergusson.* He 
praised “ an article in the last Quarterly on * the Channel 
Islands : * ” I did not tell him it was mine ; but felt the pleasure 
known as laudari a laudato. Pleasant evening in smoking 
room with Gayangos, Lord. M. and others. 

Friday, 24/, 4. — Dined at Queen’s Mansions with th*e dear 

accept the olive branch tendered by the Czar. The Russian Government 
agreed to the neutralisation of the debatable land until delimitation should 
be concluded, and to refer to the judgment of a neutral State any difference 
that might be found insoluble. 

Antiquarian and architecture-critic : died 1886. 
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old Surgeon-General—raeeting Colonel T. and P. I. Host told 
splendid story — in his peculiar way, which in another might 
be thought over-elaborate — about the encounter of a British 
gunner and a Sikh swordsman when Lord Auckland met 
Ranjit Singh in 1838. But the mischief is that this excellent 
yarn has entirely escaped ray memory in writing up tliis 
record. 

Sunday, 26tJi . — Back to Jersey, where life resumed its even 
tenour. I find a note that may be worth preserving, under 
date Thursday, jrd September. 

Went to the old manor-house of the Lempriere family at 
Maufant ; now, and for some generations part of the farm- 
premises of a Yeoman-race who have bought the property,* 
including the manorial rights of the Seignour. The old man 
whom we found in possession was working in his shirt-sleeves, 
a sort that would have delighted J. S. Mill ; a true peasant! 
proprietor such as must be rare in modern England : hand- 
some, courteous, contented, and somewhat proud, quite 
ignorant of the woild and of books: unable to speak either 
English or correct French, yet very keen about his own aff drs 
and answering to one's idea of a Scottish Laird of the eighteenth 
century. He showed us everything and escorted us to the 
gate hat in hand.* 

Thursday, loih . — Called at Government House and made the 
acquaintance of my gifted coeval, Mrs, Lynn Linton, whose 
curious semi-ideal autobiography has just appeared under 
the title of Christopher Kirkland." In this the lady has 
given her experiences of London journalism in the days of 
Douglas Cooke ; but under the travcsiy of a male character. 
A bright, handsome, well-bred old Iad>' with eyes kind but 
keen under her spectacles. I made bold to ask her some ques- 
tions about the curious book above mentioned ; to which she 
was good enough to make some reply. She said she had 
altered the names of those who had been much mixed up in 
her life ; and pleaded shyness in treating them. The work 
is therefore of the Dichtiing und Wahrheit class ; the mischief 
of which is that one cannot say where one begins and the 
other ends, ^ 

Tlutrsday^ 17th . — Called on Mrs. Linton at Government 
House, She thinks Pessimism self-condemned, as a system 
or school of thought.f The power of criticising and controlling 

♦ I was writing a little seini-historic tale about Jersey duiing the 
Civil War, which required some description of this old place. 

•j* These were the hale von days when people had leisure to be miser- 
able, and when Eduard V. Hartmann’s imaginary woefulness was widely 
relisiied and enjoyed. Englishmen have tasted the tonic bitter of real 
trouble since (1900), 
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the forces of the Planet is exclusively possessed by man, and 
IS a proof and instrument of good. As to the need of belief 
in a future life to redress the balance of the supposed evil 
present, she asks : Why not, then, for the wasps that we 
persecute and kill ? Yet they go through their appointed task 
without audible complaint. I wish I could give her argument 
in her own dear language. She also holds that sickly people 
should be kept from marrying by law, [Why not also 
criminals ?] 

Friday^ September 2^th , — With E. and A. to call at L. Manor, 
a lovely old wainscoated house, well kept and furnished. The 
mother of tlie chatelaine, an old Irish woman who had literally 
‘risen from the ranks, having been successively married to a 
private, a sergeant, and a commissioned officer, all in the same 
regiment. She has extraordinary spirits and a natural flow 
of witty speech, and told us the drollest yarns. One, about 
some people who endeavoured to get refined service out of an 
untrained bog-trotter girl left no details upon the memory ; but 
her account of the cholera at an Indian station where the corps 
had been quartered is good enough to stand on its merits, 
without the charm of the nai rater's inimitable verve. A 
soldier’s wife of her acquaintance, she related, had been to the 
bazar to get some arrack, which she had so freely sampled 
as to have quite lost the control of her legs, though her Irish 
wit was still unsuhclued. On her way back to barracks, whom 
should she meet but the Colonel, riding slowly along with no 
attendant but his sais. She knew that if the C.O. saw her 
reeling and staggering, he would mark her for condign punish- 
ment : so she promptly sate down by the road-side, emitting 
the most plaintive groans. The Colonel dismounts at once, 
and to his anxious enquiries receives for answer that the 
patient has been attacked by Cholera Morbus. To offer his 
arm and lead her home was the immediate impulse of the 
kirully commandant ; who deposited his burden in the gateway 
under the unquenchable mirth of the sentries, who had no 
difficulty in understanding what was the true condition of 
affairs. 

^Mrs. was immediately taken to hospital and put to bed, 

while an orderly huriied off to fetch tlie surgeon, who had 
gone off for a little shooting. He was not, however, very far 
off or bard to trace ; and he promptly hurried back to the 
supposed case of cholera. The patient was asleep by 'this 
time, but the diagnosis was soon made. A sunstroke,” 
pronounced the medical officer ; and ordered the patient's 
head to be shaved and that she should be kept in bed on tea 
and toast till his next visit. When he came to pay his morning 
visit, poor Mrs.— was sitting up with the mien of a Chinese 
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Joss, and was pronounced convalescent, ‘‘Ah, Docthor dear,” 
she cried, as the surgeon approached her couch : “ How could 
ye be so crule as to have me head shaved ? ” When reminded 
that she had complained of serious illness, the impenitent 
Bacchanal made answer : “ Sure it was not in me head the 
cholera was.” 

Thursday^ October 2 gtk » — A lovely day for a great local 
fete, went to the parade to witness the unveiling of the Don 
monument. It seems that General Don was Lieutenant- 
Governor from 1806 to 1813, during which period he did a 
good deal for the Island, especially in the matter of roads ; 
much against the will (at the time) of a primitive community 
given to stand upon the ancient ways. He seems to have 
lived down his unpopularity ; and, his fame increasing during 
the next two generations, a somewhat tardy recognition has 
taken the form of a substantial vote of ;^4,ooo. The result 
is a poor statue on a monstrosity of a pedestal, and a present- 
ment of the unfortunate hero of which he has been spared 
the beholding. Such is popular gratitude. 

Tuesday, November ^rd . — Went with Sir. A. C. S. * to see 
the old buildings at S, Ouen, the seat of the historic family 
of Carteret, for many generations the chief signeurs of the 
western side of the Island, hnally distinguished by the accom- 
plished Minister of King George VL The house contains 
much fifteenth century work, and was under careful restoration 
by the present seigneur, Colonel Malet de Carteret ; and the 
Church, hard by, has had the singular fortune to have been 
begun in 1130 and finished about seventeen years ago, 

Monday, ^ot/i . — Miss Beilis married Mr. Bell. 

Great change small incidents display, 

The new-made bride can tell. 

Whose name — by what the papers say — 

Once Beilis, now is Bell. 

December \st . — Read Sir, H. Maine's Popular Government. 
The learned and brilliant author docs not appear quite just 
to the fact that Democracy after all must be the proper ideal 
for an educated community, no matter what there may be to 
say against it in practice. Doubtless, discipline is ncedcpd, 
under any form of Government whatever ; but — so far as 
consists with preservation of due order — an ultimate appeal 
to the wants of citizens has to be provided : to use the old 
figure, the Pyramid is best founded on the broadest base. As 
to the particular form of consultation known as “ Referendum, 
where no law is passed until it has been accepted by a certain 
majority in the constituencies, it has at least this recommend- 
ation, that, wherever it has been tried, it has tended to reduce 

♦ Sir Arthur Oowel Stepney, Bart., formerly M.P. 
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the bulk of new legislation. Perhaps Maine, having been for 
years a professed lawmaker, may not see the advantage ; 
but surely changes in the social organism should do no more 
than keep pace with changes in surroundings ; and a political 
constitution should grow less by artificial treatment than by 
natural exigencies and mutual concessions. 

Thursday^ 24th. — A visit from Rev. R B., a curious type 
of human nature ; learned, archacologic, even versed in 
anthropology ; yet unaware that the Jewish Scriptures — which 
he reads in the original Uebrew — are not authoritative on 
science or history. Mride him a present of the Revised Version 
which he had not seen. 

‘ Friday^ Xmas Day. — A lovely morning ; roused by tumult 
over head of young people examining their stockings, exposed 
overnight to the benefactions of the curiously named “ Santa 
Claus.”* 

Our Christmas tree was very presentable when lit up at 
night ; but we were boycotted for some imputed epidemic. 
So, those who were bidden being found unworthy, we pursued 
the consecrated plan of sending out into the highways ; and 
we had a numerous assembly of the children from adjacent 
cottages. They weie much dazzled at fiist, but went away 
in great glee, laden with gifts and goodies. 

I find this festive season more of atrial every year; less 
a season of piety than of mince-piety ; and much clouded by 
Vriiious anxieties. 

There are few books noted as having appeared during the 
year of war and excitement thus concluded. But I find a 
note upon Fronde’s Lt/e of Carlyle (1882-4) which may 
suggest a not unimportant enquiry, I mean the doctrine about 
Heroes imputed — quite correctly — to the sage of Chelsea and 
applied to life in general by his disciple and biographer. 

If great men are the creators of all that is good in their 
respective eras, it is evident that we have only to learn from 
Carlyle & Co. how to identify them and then let them work 
their beneficent will. 

If, on the other hand, they are only the product and best 
frpit of their era, then the light that is seen upon their faces 
is at best thrown from without, and not always clearly visible. 

In this latter case all competent citizens have a claim to 
take part in the direction of affairs ; and universal suffrage, 
with or without Referendum, is only a question of Jime. 
When knowledge is becoming general, the time is at hand, 

A second point of importance is as to tlie power of imagina- 
tive literatuie. No doubt it may be argued that, in the hand 

* <2^.— How can a male Saint be Santa, or in what language was he 
so canonised ? 
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of a man like Carlyle, the pen Idealises all that it touches. 
His MirabeaU) his Cromwell, his Frederic, what are they ? 
Not photographs, surely : idealisations, rather. 

One is reminded of a paying of Hugo's, remarkably profound 
for a youngster of 22, as he was when he put it on paper. 
“ Below the surface of the actual world exists an ideal world 
full of glory for those who have learned to see by contempla- 
tion the thing that in all things lies beyond.’^ 

That is not really a defence of Poetry, as Sidney or Shelley 
might have put it, but it contains a doctrine of surpassing 
interest, if only we find it to be true. It may, perhaps, turn 
out that the Hero, or Great Man, who is represented to us as 
the creator of his era is rather the idealised product of a mintf 
which has contemplated the era after the accomplishment of 
its facts and shares the vision of a ti nth below the surface, 
together with the faculty of giving to that tiutli its appropriate 
expression. To such, at least, the Hero may seem the incarna- 
tion of his Age, 


Chapter IV. 

1886, 

This year was principally marked, in the British Islands, 
by the acceptance of the “ Home Rule cause by Mr. 
Gladstone and the bulk of his followers. Some of the more 
piominent of these, however, broke off on this subject ; and 
and on the last day of May occurred one of the most memo- 
rable moments in modern political life. On that occasion Mr. 
Chamberlain led a band of malcontents, of whom 46 deter- 
mined that they would oppose the second reading of the 
Bill to provide “ a legislative body to sit at Diiblm for the 
conduct of Irish business.*' As this is not the place for 
political controversy, it will only be necessar}^ to observe that 
this event was the actual commencement of the new party 
system ; amounting viitually to an approximation of the right 
centre " * and left centre," and involving the absorption of the 
Extreme Right and the temporary ostracism of the Extreme 
Left which still characterises British politics.* The Bill was 
rejected in the Commons, and Parliament was dissolved befoTe 
midsummer, Tlie general election that followed was decided 
against the Gladstonians owing to the defection of the 
^‘Liberal Unionists," as the new party of concentration began 
to be called. The result being that the Cabinet resigned 
in July, and a Ministry was formed by Lord Salisbury 
which was in the nature of a Coalition. Mr, Goschen, however, 

Written in January 1900. Party politics have not yet returned to the 
old lines of Whig jand Tory ; pi*obably never will. 
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was the only prominent Liberal to take high office : Lprd 
Hartington only offering general support.* Other matters of 
minor public interest were a riot in Spring, in the West End, 
with destruction of property — this was attributed to neglect or 
mismanagement on the part of the Police, whose chief, Sir 
E. Henderson, resigned and was succeeded by General Sir 
Charles Warren. In the early part of the London season, too, 
an exhibition of Indian and Colonial produce was opened by 
the Queen in person ; and was popularly known as The 
Colinderies.” 

The diary proceeds ; — touching but lightly on merely 
personal occurrences, of which some were tragic enough, yet 
not such as to obscure one’s whole outlook upon the world. 

Monday j January nth . — The Jersey Banking Company 
stopped payment, and the wildest rumours prevailed. De Gruchy 
and Co. said to be implicated; liabilities and deposits — many 
of poor people’s money — thought to amount to half a million. 
A great event in a small community ; much indignation ex- 
pressed against the Managing Director. Truly a Black 
Monday” for the Island. 

Thursday^ 14/A — Marvellous behaviour of a London editor: 
generally this is a courteous class, though often tried and 
worried, doubtless. But this man's conduct is outrageous. 
After accepting — indeed commissioning— an article and keep- 
ing it nearly 14 months, he has made me re-write it, then 
hacked it to pieces, printed a portion of it, then kept it back 
once more, and now “ hesitates to use it because a short letter 
on a similar subject has appeared in a weekly paper.^’ Indig- 
nantly demanded return of M.S.S. 

Friday^ 22nd . — To Oxford by invitation from Sir M. W. to 
work at Indian Institute. Put up at the Mitre, and went for 
a walk, looking in at Wadham Quad, where 1 noticed a bruise 
on the masonry of a window of my rooms which I seemed to 
recognise after an absence of 43 years. 

The old coffee room of the Mitre, too, seemed very familiar, 
though the inmates were of a different type. Oneself, old, 
grey, careful paterfamilias, a pair of bagmen intent on 
business, and — greatest novelty of all — two cadets from the 
military college, in smart uniforms, drinking “ vintage port,” 
made in the city about a week ago. 

Furious letter from my editor, 

Friday^ 2 gth . — Conversazione at Ind. Inst, begun by a Lec- 
ture by W, on Indian Buddhism ; not at all lively, I saw some 
of the audience asleep. The Inst, a pretentious bmlding, by 

* Mr. Goschen did not assume office until the first month of the follow- 
year, when Lord R. Churchill resigned the Exchequer. Lord Harting- 
•lon described the situation as a coalition of Parly but not of Government. 
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Mr. Basil Champneys ; it must be a trial for an architect to 
design a public monument in such a scene. The ground- 
floor contains material for a museum, and the first floor is 
devoted to an excellent library of which the nucleus is formed 
from the gift of a famous scholar. Rev. Solomon Cesar Malan, 
incumbent of Broad Windsor.* 

Tuesday^ February 2nd . — To convocation; defeat of Sir 
M. W.’s two amendments to Statute on Oriental Studies ; — 

1. That Persian should not take rank as a “ classical ” 
subject along with Sanskrit and Arabic, and : 

2. If it were so to rank, then it should be coupled with 
comparative Iranian grammar. 

The second, at the least, appeared reasonable. Modern 
Persian is no more a classical language than modern Greek : 
but, taken with the grammar and philology of the Avesta, it 
would form an interesting branch of Aryan work. 

M. W. has hinted a desire to go away for a year leaving the 
Institute in my hands. It would be pleasant if made worth 
one’s while. 

Monday^ ^Ih. — Called on the Vice-Chancellor at Balliol to 
ask p,ermission to take private pupils.+ He was civil, but 
seemed weary. There are a number of droll stories of him, 
most of which are public property. He has the cherubic 
acidity which was such a characteristic of the late Lord 
Weslbury. 

Thursday^ March, — Called on Warden of Wadham, who 
.showed me my Matriculation (autumn of 1842). It appeared 
that, at the age of 17, I had been the first in my batch. He 
invited me to have my name restored to the college-books. 

Thursday, iith . — Visit from E. C. H. and his handsome son 
in my office : the young H. is President of the Union — or just 
vacating — a young man of great promise.^ After lunch Max 
Muller called, and, as usual, was pleasant and interesting. M. 
W. lectured in the evening ; his second on Buddhism : pleased 
to find him assigning a rational chronology to the sage and 
his system. 

Friday, \ 2 th. — Paid my fees to college and university : elect- 
ed member of Union. Dr. Tylor was good enough to take m^ 
round tbe University Museum. 

Saturday, I'ith . — Dined with the Max Mullers. 

Tuesday, i 6 th. — The Messiah at Sheldonian : the Oratorio as 

* Born at Geneva, 1812, a Prebendary of Salisbury and widely-travelled 
linguist of, 1891. 

•j- The famous Mr. B. Jovvett, who did so much for his College, pro- 
ducing so many able men, of whom some are now serving the country 
in high places ; died 1893. [Known to undergraduates as “ Towler.”] 

X The now popular writer known as Antony Hope. 
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a whole tedious to modern taste. Grand effect of Hallelujah 
cliorus. 

Wednesday, \yth. — A concert, at which a violin-solo by a 
grandson of the Queen’s. 

Sunday f 2 ist. — Spent the afternoon at M/s tobacco parlia- 
ment. Some talk there with Thorold Rogers.* Prof. Rhys came 
late, also Prof. Stoddait, an interesting Yankee scholar. Dined 
with Warden at Wadham : port wine of 1854 > wondei fully 
fiuity for its age. 

Tuesday, 2 ird — Back to Jersey : Bagot Manor, an old house 
modernised, with a large kitchen-garden and green-house. 

April . — VVeather cold and showery : garden backward. 

Read Greville’s new series (1837-f.f.) a valuable record of 
minor political and social affairs in the early part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign wliich I only knew as a boy : faded and for- 
gotten party politics ; and glimpses of some memorable men. 
G. an able and fundamentally viodest man, with a sound appre- 
ciation of the great Duke that docs him credit : the great Duke, 
who was a most masculine creature, not always correctly 
valued. G/s portraits remind one of Clarendon : that of Lord 
George Bentinck, in particular, masterly beyond anythiug of 
our day. Of course one can’t take all the interest in those past 
politics and personages that they caused at the lime ; and 
‘‘ the gruncher ” appears somewhat in the character of a 
Resurrectionist. Yet he does make these subjects so interest- 
ing that one learns to admire him for the skill and subdued 
sympathy involved in the feat. And he saw deeper than 
most English aristocrats of his day into the misery that 
inspired the discontent of the Iiish peasantry. 

Tuesday^ 26t/i, — Coming home from the club saw a pretty 
episode. A poor tatteidcmalion was playing the concertina 
at a street-corner and some children came and gathered round. 
One of tliem, about four years old, began dancing to the 
music in an artless but serious manner, doing steps instinct- 
ively without taking lu'r feet off tlie pavement, with all the 
solemn, unconsious grace of childhood. The vagi ant was 
touched ; and, bending down without a pause in his mechani- 
cal and mercenary performance, watched the baby’s pretty 
movement with a smile that quite shone through his squalid 
surface. It was nought, and yet it was a sort of revelation. 

Tuesday^ 2 yth. — Sir George Campbell called, and we took a 
drive.*!* He seemed much interested in the old feudal Taws 
and institutions, and I handed him some notes. 

* Ex -member for Bermondsey, afterwards Professor of Political 
Economy in University A robust intellect trained to deep historical 
research : died, 1890. 

4 SirGeor^je was formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, afterwards 
M. P., an able mai with a somewhat tedious voice and manner, which 
probabi)' hai’ Lcupi .^.*d lum a Senator. 
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Wednesday^ zZth , — The Governor and Mrs. W. dined with us, 
also Lady L., the Vice-Dean, and others. We had a Scottish 
waiter to assist ; who, when we expected him to raise the cover 
of the soup-tureen, whispered audibly — *‘Are ye no gavvn 
to say grace ? The Vice-Dean took the hint— Sir George 
came in after dinner, seeming — as I thought — oppressed by the 
shadow of a coming dissolution, but showing acuteness and 
oiiginality in his views of men and measures. 

Saturday^ May 1 st. — Back to Southampton with Campbell 
and accompanied him to Southwell House, where I was his 
guest, 

Tuesday.^ ^th . — To Oxford once more : the city and gaidcns 
in the full loveliness of a late Spring. 

Thursday j 6 th. — Grand weather : sate in garden with Prof. 
Max Muller, who was pleasant and chatty. 

Monday^ loth, — Summoned to I. O, by telegram. A critical 
moment, perhaps. 

Tuesday^ nth. — Called on Vice-Chancellor, and ascertained 
that there was no prospect of any post in the Univcisity in 
connection with m3' subjects. Sir M. makes no definite inti- 
mation in regard to the Institute, and I have no pupils, 

Wednesday, 12th. — Went to London and called on at the 

I. O. He was our, so left a note. Went to the ‘‘ Colindcries 
and met T. who was showing round two Princesses.* Return- 
ing to I. O. ; found , who asked if.I could take charge of a 

Hindu noble, from the Bombay side ? I agreed to try it for 
a month. Back to Oxford — rather tired — to take leave, 

Wednesday, igth, — Conversazione at St utli Kensington given 
by Pharmaceutical Society. A curious affaii : we can't all be 
Druggists, The only person we knew was T., but there was 
a baud, and the Museum looked its best with lights and crowd. 

Friday, Rebellion of pupil, who declares that he had 

promised himself to an older acquaintance and will go back 
to India if he can't have his own way. There has been a 
muddle at the office, and I will have no more to sa3' to him. 

Monday, 24///. — To I. O. where — was very friendl}', and an 
amicable arrangement was entered into. But some of these 
Asiatics are very tortuous. 

Monday, $ist. — Took E. and A. to lunch with Col. S. at thfe 
Tower, where he is commanding Guard of the Coldstreams. 
He showed us the Regalia and Armoury. Then took them 
to Mis. Lynn Linton’s and passed the rest of the day with 
Morison at the Athen.'cum.f He is very attractive ; and the 
state of his health gives him pathos. 

* Sir John William Ga3"cr, C.I.E., formerly- Inspector-General of 
Prisons, N.-W, Provinces of India. 

t James Cotter Morison, author of Life and Times of 5, Bernard, a|^d 
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T/turfdayyJune — Back to Jersey with E. 

Monday^ ytJu — A man, called a Philistine ” answered 
“Yes; that, I suppose, is why I am overthrown by the jaw of 
an ass.’' Which calls to mind a story of Jowett that has not — so 
far as I know — been published. He took Miss Jex. Blake into 
dinner, and manifested relief when the ladies left the room at 
the conclusion of the meal. His host asking him if he had 
not enjoyed the conversation, was answered — “Oh! she is a 
learned lady and knows that Lex is Latin for ‘ law ’ ; I fancy 
she infers that Jex is Latin for ‘Jaw.’ 

Thursday^ July i^th. — Read Marmion : What is the charm ? 
It is not good poetry (though it contains the only lines of Sir 
Walter’s that have attained the rank of household words) ; the 
story interferes with the verse, and the verse hampers the 
story. But the spirit is grand ; and the introductions to each 
canto are the perfection of that kind of writing. Scott, in- 
stinctively perhaps, found out that evil can only be held at 
arm’s length by dislocating self, and ceasing to look at the 
world from the autocentric point. Always objective ! 

Monday, igtiu — Reading the “ Faery Queen ” lately, was 
much struck with the strange mixture of gorgeousness and 
austerity that must have made up Spenser’s “humour:” a 
medley of crudity, affectation, puritanism and splendour. 
His Red-Cross Knight is an ideal type of Elizabethan 
England, ^ 

Friday^ ^oth, — George Meredith's “ Diana ” very able, but 
surely loo obscure in its diction : full of oracle and epigram 
of which the point is not always easy to discover : E. G. 
“ The worldling holds to-day but not the morrow. Us too he 
holds for the^day, to punish us if we have temporal cravings. 
He scatter’s his gifts to the abject, tossing to us rebels bare 
dog-biscuit. But the life of the spirit is beyond his region, 
we have our morrow in his day when we crave nought of him." 
A meaning is to be found, but it does not represent ease for 
the novel-reader. The book strikes one as full of great quali- 
ties, but deficient in small charms.* 

Tuesday, Augtist loth ^ — To Liverpool with F, who is to go 
to Canada by Allan line.f 

Wednesday, nth. — D. S., an old schoolmate at Anstey’s, 
Rugby, called at our Hotel early and took us to an Exhibition 
called, by local humour, “ The Shipperies,” A real schooner 

one of the founders of the Fortnightly He^new. He had a fine house and 
Library at Hampstead, but died prematurely in 1888 : miiltis ille bonis 
flebiiis occidit. 

® This is the story of Mrs. Norton alluded to above in noting Hayward’s 
death : its accuracy is strongly questioned. 

t My son Frank, going out to his kinsfolk ; never to return, poor boy. 
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and lighthouse in the grounds. S. the same bright good- 
natured fellow one recollects five and forty years ago. We 
dined with him and his family at night. We had never been at 
Liverpool before ; it struck one as an extended Bristol ; full 
of such graven images as made one wish the 2nd clause of the 
Decalogue were better observed. 

Thursday y I 2 th . — We took F. on board the Polynesian 
off Birkenhead and left him there. 

Wednesday, iSlh . — At Mold, North Wales. Yesterday called 
on an old military acquaintance living in a house built by 
Edward I. The dining-room had a wagon-vaulted ceiling, with 
a stout hook embedded in the masonry from which a hostile * 
official was hanged during the Wars of the Roses, Spent to- 
day at Chester, looking at the Cathedral and the Rows.** 
Dean Howson said to have spent £ 70,000 on judicious repairs 
to the fine old Church, 

Monday^ 23^^. — After a few days ii'. a lovely cottage on the 
banks of the Dovey was involved in a painful disaster : my 
daughter drowned, leaving a husband and two children. 

Friday^ 2 ylh. — M.’s fnncial at Brookwood ; no mutes, trapp- 
ings, or fiivoluus expeiuliturc. 

Around your tomb the Suriey fir*trees tise, 

IMaiie ! And fl) ing shadows cioj.s the place; 

Your fittei slniue is in our inemorits 

Hohhnjr you I unfoi gotten youth and grace ; 

Aiul on ihat fond iinaj^iiiary tomb 

This fl'jwer 1 lay, a little while to bloom.'* 

Sundaw 29/A. — Returned to Jersey. 

Saturday, October gth — Went on a short visit to Colonel 
and Mis. C. at Parkstonc. Looked over liranlcsea Island, 
once the estate of the too-celebrated Colonel W. of the 
l6tli Lancers. Curious castle and grounds belonging to 
Mr. Cavendish Bentiuck. _ 

Monday, ii/A.— To Isle of Purbeck in yacht. Visiting Stud- 
land, a lovely embowered village, with a Norman Church, 
built soon after the battle of Hastings but still in use as a 


place of worship. , 

Tuesday, 12/A.— Back to Oxford : Morfill, Master of Balliol, 

R. Poole, and Warden. 

Stmday, lY/A.— To S. Mary’s ; interesting— rather sceptical 

sermon by . In afternoon to Morfill's Tabagie, meeting 

Rhys ^nd Rogers. The latter told a story of a Western 
Magnate seeing a print of the Madonna in a cottage, with a 
Pope or Saint kneeling at her feet. The noble Lord said 
something about superstition : “ Lor ! No, said the good 
woman of the house ; « thaPs a lady as don’t want to marry, 
but she tells the good gentleman to take her sister. ‘ Ave 
VOL. CXI.] 27 
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Maria/ ses she, as you see it printed at the bottom. ** T. R. told 
the story with a skill probably derived from much practice. 

Dined in Hall at Balliol, 

Monday^ 25/A. — Forenoon at India Office, looking at the 
portraits, by Reynolds, Lawrence, Zoffany, etc. In the after- 
noon to an interesting meeting of It. H. Soc., at the Record 
Office in Fetter Lane. Mr. Hubert Hall read a paper on 
Domesday Book, and Lord Aberdare made a very good 
address. 

Tuesday^ 26/A. — Back to Oxford. 

Friday, Noveinhcv ^tlu — To the new theatre, where Mr. 
’ Benson was playing Othello to Beerbohm Tree’s lago : good 
acting with modest accessories, Benson struck us as too de- 
clamatory, But one often feels inclined to agree with C. Lamb 
about Shakespcrc ; that he reads better than he plays. 
Yet it is undoubted that he wrote chiefly to fill his theatre and 
showed no consciousness that he was producing literature, as 
he does in the Sonnets. And think of the theatre cf his day, 
a scaffold without scenery ; and Dcsclemona or Ophelia rendered 
by blackguaid boys of fifteen, 

Thursday f iiih , — Read OIii)hant's Ancient English : a book 
of much instruction and pleasure ; only that the author ex- 
presses somewhat exaggerated sorrow at what he calls the 
neglect of ouv language and its romancising in the reign of 
Henry 111, and his son, when the higher classes in England 
had moic important work in hand than the academic preser- 
vation of the vernacular. And it is just the pleasant blending 
of Platt-Deutsch and Romance in our speech that forms the 
pHJsperity gf our literature. But the exclusive pursuit of any 
study lends to narrow the mind ; and specialists like this 
autlior learn to love Bede and I.ayamon more than they do 
Milton or Gibbon. Then, again (for plain folks), what a con- 
fusion to find these writings, that are unintelligible without 
grammar and dictionary, called English !” What on earth 
has it in common with what is known to us by that name ? 
On the other hand there had been for years an accepted name 
gTor it which everyone understood, and which, quite correctly 
enough, represented it as a combination of the dialects of the 
Anglians of the East and the Saxons of the South. 

Sunday^ 14/A, — Dined with Rev. LI. Thomas, at Jesus, 
and afterwards sate in his rooms with Lindsay, Grose of 
Queen’s, and otlier agreeable company. The ho.st hard cora- 
ix)sed a Sonnet upon the learned Professor of History, of 
which I obtained a copy ; it is illustrative of the last preceding 
entry of this diary, [Mr. T. shy about showing the lines ; but 
L- wrote them out for me, from memory.] 
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A PORTRAIT. 

I am Sir Oracle ; when my tongue wags 
— Aye ! or my beard — let no man call his soul 
His own, or flout me with the filthy rags 
Of an opinion free from my contiol ; 

Let Shelley-chatlerers style my gait a roll, 

And witless upstaits criticise my bags ; 

I am English, Saxon ; rough as Keltic crags, 

One grand historic rude self-centered whole. 

Ancient is modern, modern nnc'cnt too, 

I have said so myriad times ; who doubts it ? Fool ! 

1 want some nincompoop to slate his view, 

I’ll smash him, flat as Froude or Mat tin Rule, 

Yea ! by my halidom, certes, God vvor. 

I am the Oxford Witenagemot.’' 

Thursday, \ZtIi. -Dined at Queen’s with M. Afterwards he 
and Dr. Birkbeck Ilitl came to my quarters. Dr. IT. observed 
that Crokcr, however inaccurate in a few minor matters, was a 
valuable source of information, quite unjustly discredited by 
Macaulay. 

Thursday, 2 $ih, — (In London) Afternoon iclc d ifie witli 

Lady who made a noticeable remark on the decay of the 

feudal aristocracy : ‘‘ It was our own fault : wc went too fast. 
We thought it would last for ever/' 

Sunday^ 2 3//i. — To S. Bride’s, morning service, and lunch at 
the Vicarage ; then A, H. went with me to Paddington, where 
I took the G. W. R. for Slough ; and there I dined and slept. 
My host, fJ-s usual, full of knowledgeable talk and courteous 
consideration. An unbroken friendship of nearly half a 
century. 

Monday, 2oth, — Dined with Ralston at Arts Club : ^ Forbes 
Robertson, Prof. Douglas, two Mahomedan nobles from Hai- 
darabad, a Russian General, two natives of the Sandwich 
Islands, etc. Much after-dinner international speech making. 
The strangest medley, but very agreeable. The Russian made 
the sensible remark that national misunderstandings arose frogn 
nations not understanding one another : put in French it made 
a passable epigram. 

Wednesday^ December 1st, — Undertook some lives for the 
Dictisnary of National Biography^ returning to Jersey by the 
Southampton boat. 

=* William Shedden, assumed the name of Ralston ; born 1828, educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge ; cailea to the Bar, but never practised ; 
employed in hritish Museum Library ; died 18S9. Spent some lime in 
Russia and published works on the History and Literature of that country, 
with translations of some of the writings of Turgenieif. 
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[The rest of the month passed at home without event. The 
weather was 6ne, and some reading and writing went on. We 
sat up till midnight on the 31st and then threw open the 
front-door to “ let the New Year in. ” The night being clear 
and still, I looked at the far-off splendour and wondered if the 
sphere’s mysterious calm concealed sonow in proportion to 
our own — Salis, the Swiss Guaid, says : 

Klag ist ein miston im Chore der Sfaren. 

I have noted during the year some good ideas on Pessimism, 
a curious philosophy, made in Germany, ” from oriental 
materials; repudiated by the best French thinkers; and not 
very seriously taken in England. 

The St» Jaincs^ s Gazelle had a thoughtful word or two (2nd 
January 1886) in an article on Dante : — 

“Dante makes melancholy dismally punished in Purgatory ; 
though his own interior gaiety ... is so inlciior — and its 
outward aspect so grim — that he is vulgarly considered to 
have himself been a sinner in this sort . . . The good and 
brave heart is always gay ; in this sense, that, although it may 
be afflicted by its own troubles and by those of others, it 
refuses in the darkest moment to consent to despondency . . 
And elsewhere the writer formulates a simple equation that is 
not always borne in mind ; — Life is joy, ” which is ex- 
plained by the expansion, “ In propoition as life is high and 
pure it becomes gay.” 

Mrs. Lynn Linton has well said : — 

“ Most of us take what we choose to call a ‘ melancholy 
pleasure ^ in making ourselves needlessly unhappy . . , We 
go back to the scene of departed joys that we may become 
pessimists by.compaiing the radiant. Then with the mournful. 
Now ; and we movv down all the humble growths of satisfac- 
tion and mild enjoyment which had begun to make the withered 
pastures tolerably green again . . . *' Cama.] 

Yet it was Dante who first proclaimed that a sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow was remembering happier things. Poor Alfred de 
Musset, polisson as he often seems, has eagerly combated this 
opinion in his ” Souvenir, ” a poem nevertheless written in 
tf)at condition of wounded vanity which — especially to a 
Frenchman — is a source of very deep suffering : his words 
may be thus expressed in English : — 

•* Why saidst thou, Dante, that 'tis griefs worst sling 
To think, in sorrow, on past happiness ? 

What spasm from thee such bitter cry could wring, 

Such insult to distress ? 

Is then the light less certain or less glad, 

And, when night falls, forgotten in the gloom ? 
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Is it from thee, Spirit sublimely sad, 

That we receive that doom ? 

No ! by the splendour of yon tranquil moon ! 

Not from thy true heart blasphemy so void ; 

A happy memory is a brighter boon 
'I ban passing bliss enjoyed/' 

This in the vein of our own manly Dryden 

Not Heaven itself over the past has power, 

For what has been has been ; and I have had my hour." 



Akt. il— the temples and shrines 

OF NIKKO. 

Nikkei wo minai uchi wa 
“ Kekko ’* to iii na. 


Que no ha visto a Sevilla 
No ha visto i una maravilla 

Y I " ALF the Globe lies between Nikko and fair Seville; so 
it is somewhat strange to find the tribute to both places 
embodied in almost identical words. Few of us have seen 
them both and can make any comparison ; but, having spent 
some time among the wonderful Japanese shiines hidden on 
the wooded hills of Nikko, I naturally want to persuade others 
to visit them too. To see all the temples would take weeks ; 
to describe them in a few pages is an impossibility. If I could 
reproduce here the painted photographs which are so artistic 
and cost so little, I might be able to convey a fairly correct 
idea of the wonders of architecture and decoration ; but without 
them 1 fear I am courting failure. 

Nikko is the name both of the district and of the town. 
The district lies about lOO miles north of Tokio, the capital, 
but the town and two valleys leading up to Lake Chusenji and 
Mount Nantaizan are the interesting parts and are visited 
yearly by thousands of Japanese, who find there objects on 
which to expend their piety, reverence, and love of beauty in 
full. It was first discovered in the eighth century by a 
Buddhist devotee, Shodo Shonin. Led by visions of a great 
mountain on the summit of which lay a holy sword, he 
penetrated into the valley, and lived the life of a hermit at 
what is now known as Nikko town, preparing himself by 
austerities and prayer for his quest. After many unsuccessful 
attempts he at last reached the great Lake and succeeded in 
climbing the mountain overlooking it. Inspired by the belief 
that this wild region must be the abode of the Gods, he built 
a temple on the slopes of Nantaizan and returned to Nikko, 
where he eventually died. Before his death he founded the 
monastery of Hombo, which has been maintained to the present 
date under the name of Manwaughi, in memory of its founder. 
As years went on other Buddhist temples were built round if, 
and Shinto temples also appeared, for the two national religions 
existed side by side through many centuries in perfect accord, 
borrowing doctrine and ceremonial from each other. The 
Abbots of the monastery exercised jurisdiction and control 
over all the Buddhist temples in the neighbourhoodi and the 
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place grew in sanctity and importance until the year l6i6, 
when the event occurred which has made it now the most 
venerated place of pilgrimage in Japan. 

At that time Japan was under the rule of the Tokugawa 
dynasty. It is now generally known that the Mikado has 
always been, in theory at least, the temporal as well as the 
spiritual King of Japan, and up to the 12 th century he was 
undoubtedly the Sovereign Kuler, and the Shogun his Com- 
mander-in-Chief. In later years the Mikado was reduced 
to a nonentity and the Shogun became the actual King and 
was treated as such both by the peoi)le and by foreigners 
until the middle of the present century. This view of his 
position was strengthened by the conditions under wliich the 
Mikado lived. His claim to divine descent is even now* 
firmly believed in by the mass of the people. He lived 
in tlic strictest seclusion, was kept sliroudcd from public 
gaze when he left the precincts of his Palace for religious 
purposes, and was so holy that his feet might not even touch 
the ground. To this day nobody may look down on him, and 
when, quite lately, he consented to pass through the Foreign 
Settlement in procession, strict oiders had to be given by the 
Consuls that no one was to take up a position in any building 
above the ground floor. The people of Japan, therefore, in the 
Middle Ages knew nothing of him. To them the Shogun 
was King. Their great lords, the Daimyos, went to his Court 
every year to report on their districts and give security for 
their loyalty, and his emissaries brought tlie sentence of 
execut'on by Harakiri to those nobles who had incurred royal 
displeasiiie. Such being the Shogun’s position, it will be 
understood why, when lycyasu, the greatest of them all, desired 
to be buried at Nikko, a memorial was erected to him worthy 
of a gieat King, That it is the most splendid memorial ever 
raised to King or Warrior, is due to the artistic perfection of 
the religion that hallowed it. 

When Buddhism was introduced into Japan from China, 
through Corea, at the end of the 6th century, it brought with 
it a ritual already formulated and embellished with all that 
was perfect in Chinese art. At that time the Japanese, under 
the influence of Shintoism, their national leligion, wero> a 
simple people, ignorant of any of the arts for which they are 
now celebrated. Shintoism has been described by Sir Ernest 
Satow, the authority on the subject, as a “compound of 
ancestor-worship and nature-worship with no moral teaching 
beyond what is contained in the exhortation to follow your 
natural impulses and obey the Mikado’s decrees.” Its tenets 
did not permit of any form of temple but the simplest construc- 
tion : there were no images of the Gods and very few emblems ; 
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no decoration, no carving, no painting, the severest simplicity 
everywhere. To this day a pure Shinto temple is built on 
lines as primitive as a fetish hut in Africa and is as bare of 
ornament as a Non-conformist Chapel. Buddhism with its 
elaborate ceremonial and beauty of decoration came as a revela- 
tion to the Japanese. It was adopted as the Court religion 
almost at once, and from that time Japanese have been perfect- 
ing the arts that it brought. 

This conception of Buddhism will seem strange to those 
of us who know of it only as a purified Hinduism ; but it 
must be leinembered that the religion was already twelve 
hundred years old. It took no longe*r for primitive Christianity 
to develop into the Holy Catholic Church. But the parallel 
is not exact, for Japanese Buddhism is a retrogression as 
well as a development. Siddartha had disappeared ; he was 
no longer the Buddha, but had developed as many avatars as 
Vishnu or Siva. Of these the purest are Amida, essential 
Godhead/^ with no mark of humanity except his form, who 
dimly suggests Brahma and is generally lepresented silting 
with hands resting in his lap and eyes bent down in 
abstraction. Shaka, who usually appears with a hand raised 
in the act of exhortation, most nearly icpresents the 
original Buddha, and of him one meets several forms, Dainichi, 
Yakushi and others. Jizo, a very human avatar, as a piiest 
with a shaven head, is the most popular, his figure being 
frequently met with by country roadsides. These thiee preserve 
the appearance of llie original Buddha, being Hindu in type 
of face and all wearing the abstracted look associated with tlie 
early conception. Sakya is, of course, Sakya Muni and Amida 
has been idejitified by Sir Ernest Sat(/W with Amitabha, the 
earliest metaphysical conception of the Buddha, dating back 
to the great catholic movement in Buddhism known as the 
Mahayana system and introduced in Northern India about the 
first cenluiy. 

Besides these three there are a host of minor gods, most of 
them derived from the Hindu Pantheon, in idea at least, and 
dating back to the pre-Chinese period, too. These are re- 
presented by grotesque and monstrous images with nothing 
Japanese about them in face or dress — almost exact reproduc- 
tions of the polytheistic forms of the early centuries. Some, 
again, are simpler and only quaint in appearance, and belong 
probably to a much later date; possibly being Japanere in 
origin. The most important of these minor gods are Fudo, 
the God of Wisdom, Kwannon in his or her many forms 
as thousand-handed, horse-headed, etc., Benten, the God of 
Luck, and many others — all the natural outcome of the 
necessity of making religion intelligible to the mass of 
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humanity. One attribute of Hinduism has fortunately never 
appeared in Japanese Buddhism at least. The nameless 
horrors that are crowded into the decoration on a Hindu temple 
find no place in a Japanese temple, the wanton riot of 
naturalism being entirely absent from any of the cults into 
which the religion has developed since its introduction. 

There were other noticeable features of Buddhism in the 17th 
century. It had absoibed some of the few distinctive emblems 
of Shintoism, just as Chiistianity borrowed the ceremonies of 
ancient Rome and Mahommed annexed the sanctity of the 
Kaabah for his own creed ; and further it was living in such 
peace and amity with the disestablislied religion that the minoi; 
gods of both became confused, so tliat it is now impossible in 
many cases to separate tliem. Such, then, was Buddhism when 
lyeyasu’s shrine was built, and its siipiemacy remained ui^dis- 
puted duting the whole of the 18th century and even up to 
the last few years. When lyemitzu, the third Shogun of the 
Tokugawa Dynasty, died, in 1654, he also vvas buried at Nikko, 
and a shrine only less magnificent than lyeyasu's was erected in 
his honour. Temple after temple full of tl\e most beautiful 
works of art lose round the shrines, and the gieat Daimyos vied 
with one another in enriching Nikko with a wealth of devotional 
offerings. The end came in 1868. The Mikado, supported by 
foreign influence, threw off the yoke of the Shogunate, and the 
State Church went down in the crash ; Buddhism was dis- 
established, and Shintoism regained the position it had held 
tliirteen hundred years before. Fortunately the wave of 
reaction only touched tJic beauties of Nikko and did not sweep 
them away. During the civil war preceding the change, the 
opposing armies, at the intercession of the Abbot, avoided 
Nikko, and when it was over, the purification of tiie temples 
did not descend into Vandalism. The shrine of lyeyasu alone 
vvas disturbed. The Images of the Gods, the utensils and 
emblems of Buddhist ceremonial, weie removed, and priests of 
the Shinto faith now conduct their services in its precincts, but 
no attempt was made to destroy the beauty of decoration, 
though it was opposed to every canon of the revived religion. 
Iyemiizu*s shrine was not touched, and there, as well as in other 
temples in Nikko, the Buddhist priests continue their services 
as before. 

It has been necessary to say something about the Govern- 
ment* e.nd religions belore atteinj)tiiig a description of the 
place, otherwise the reader would have been puzzled at the 
mixture of Buddhism and Shintoism found on the same spot; 
but now I will proceed with the main subject of this article. 
The town of Nikko lies, at a height of two thousand feet, on the 
sides of steep hills sloping down to the cleft or ravine — it is 
VOL, cxl] . 28 
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little more — in which flows the Daiya-gawa stream. It can be 
reached now by railway ; but the old approach was by two 
roads leading from Utsonomiya in the plains. These roads, 
the Reiheishi Kaido and the Nikko Kaido, which meet about 
four miles out, are a fitting approach for the wondeiful shrines, 
being magnificent avenues of closely planted Ciyptoineria. 
Imagine, instead of our straggling banyans, gigantic trees lo 
to 20 feet in circumference, growing straight up with hardly a 
branch for the first 50 feet and often rising to a height of more 
than 200 feet. Tlicir stately columns are set within a few 
feet of each other, sometimes almost touching, while their 
branches over-arch the road, so that, gazing down through the 
vista, one is reminded of the nave of a Gotliic cathedral with 
its row of lofty pillars ending in the narrowing proportions of 
the choir. 

Passing up this avenue, along which in former days the 
envoys of the Mikado brought the yearly offerings to the 
shrine of lycyasu, one emerges into the stony lower town 
of Nikko, at tlie other end of which is the Daiya-gawa stream. 
This is spanned by the Sacred Bridge, a beautiful wooden 
structure covered with dark red lacquer, which is reserved for the 
use of the Royal Family. It is a flat arch resting on massive 
granite supports that stand on, but are not attached to, the rocks 
below. This system of construction is universal in Japan, the 
heaviest buildings being supported on large flat stones on the 
surface of the ground. Crossing the stream by another bridge, 
one climbs the steep hill opposite, and a few minutes^ walk brings 
one to the broad road leading up to the Main Shrine. On the 
right is the Manwanghi immastery, founded by Shodo Shonin ; 
on the left is an Imperial residence and at the end is lyeyasu's 
shiine. Looking towards it, one sees the gate nearly hidden 
among the Cryptomcria which cover the steep hill on wliich 
the Shrine is built. As one approaches it, the delicate outline 
of the Torii, spanning the path, is seen between two gigantic 
trees. The Torii is a structure peculiar to Japan. In its 
most elaborate form, as seen here, it consists of two uprights 
with a cross piece resting on the top, the ends of which pro- 
ject and are curved upwards. A few feet below is another 
cross piece which is Iqt into the uprights, sometimes project- 
ing, and is connected with the upper beam by a bar in the 
centre. This Torii is about 30 feet high, built of granite, the 
uprights being duo-lithic, and has on its centre bar a tablet 
engraved with an inscription stating that it was presented by 
one of the Royal Piinces. The Torii was originally a Shinto 
religious emblem, though no one has been able to explain its 
significance satisfactorily, and in that form it consists of two 
uprights and one straight cross piece only. Buddhism 
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elaborated it into its present graceful pattern, and it is now 
found spanning roads leading to any sacred spot. 

Passing up a flight of steps through the Torii, the first build- 
ing one notices is a five-stoieyed Pagoda such as is always 
found associated with a correct Buddhist temple. As the 
Pagoda is an extreme development of Buddhist temple 
architecture, and as its form is more or less familiar to most 
people, it will serve as an example of what that architecture 
is. It must be borne in mind that Buddhist temple architec- 
ture is as distinct from Japanese domestic architecture as a 
Cathedral is from a suburban villa. Mr. Chamberlain, of 
Tokyo, the great authority on things Japanese speaks of it 
as having its origin here in India. If so, it has disappeared 
as completely as the religion itself, for Hindu temples differ 
from Japanese temples in form, material and decoration — 
in fact in ever3^thing. In the first place stone is never used 
in the temple structure, though there is often a granite plat- 
foim and steps leading up to it. Eveiy part of the structure 
is of massive wooden beams. The basement is a fiame of 
short uprights and strong connecting cross-pieces on which 
the floor is laid, and from this frame the strong main 
uprights of the building rise and arc joined at tlie top by 
beams. There are no real walls, the space between the 
uprights being filled with light wood work that carries no 
weight and is pierced and carved in decoration. Half way up 
a lower roof projects like an immense over-hanging eave and 
sweeps down in the curve familiar to everyone from pictures 
of pagodas. Its weight is carried by a series of joists, one 
above the other resting on, and projecting from, a huge beam 
in the structure, in the fijifii of a cantilever. The main up- 
rights continue above this roof, being joined higher up by 
more cross-beams and on these rests the weight of the main 
loof, which is in the regular pattern of a straight ridge. This 
also sweeps down and outwards nearly to the full extent of 
the lower roof and is supported on tier above tier of joists in 
the same manner. These joists are sometimes extended be- 
yond the point where they take the weight and are finely 
carved. The roof is either covered with large daik-gr^*y 
overlapping tiles or sheathed in metal. There is frequently a 
narrow verandah round the building supported on corbels from 
underneath the floor ; but in no case are there any posts on it 
connfcting with or supporting the lower roof.* From this 
description it will be gathered that a pagoda is an ordinary 

* It must be understood that the above describes the apparent structure. 
The supporting joists of the roof may be carried through into the interior 
of the building, and I have heard it suggested that they are weighed with 
stones inside as a c untcr-balance. 
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temple with a very small floor area and raised to five storeys, 
with the corresponding number of roofs. 

Nikko pagoda is i8 feet square and lises to a i^eight of 104 
feet, terminating in a tall slender spire. It is lacquered red 
outside and has the usual bvdls hanging from the corners of 
all the roofs, which are sheathed in copper. Entering the 
building, one is dazzled by the splendour of gold and shimmer 
of red lacquer. The small room seems full of smooth shining 
pillars. One in ihe centre and four grouped close round it 
are of bright gold, and the beams resting on them are beauti- 
fully painted with gigantic blue dragons, that sprawl on a gold 
ground, while in the ceiling above are gilt panels set off i>y 
, black lacquer framing. The pillars at the coiners are lac- 
quered a deep red, and the painted ceiling above displays 
chrysanthemums on a white ground. A Ingli platform in 
bright red lacquer, ornamented with gold, tills the centre, and 
on it rest four laige golden images of Buddha seated on the 
sacred lotus with their curved and pointed halos of shining 
black lacquer, picked out with gold, making a background 
for the golden figures and standing out against the golden 
pillar in tlie centre. They represent four different aspects of 
Shaka. the Buddha, and in spite of the Shinto revival are 
allowed to remain, the Pagoda being outside the gates of the 
Shrine. 

I wish it were possible to give any real idea of this blaze 
of gold, gleaming lacquer, and delicate painting ; with it 
before one^s eyes one is apt to wonder in what other tiny 
shrine one has found so much wealth of decoration bleudetl 
with sucli true art that there is no trace of gaudiness or 
over-elaboration. This Pagoda by itself would make a worthy 
memorial, and yet it is only the first of the many treasures of 
art in the Slirine. 

Crossing a com tyard, one reaches the first gate, called the 
Niomon. It is a double-roofed poich siippc^rted on twelve 
red-lacquered pillars that form compartments, two on each 
side of the gateway. The outer niches used to contain the 
Nio gigantic figures of two Gods in menacing attitudes, 
who are supposed to scare away demons. Incidentally one 
notices how far Buddhism has travelled when one learns 
that they are identified with Brahma and Indra. They were 
removed to lyemitzu^s Shrine on the Shinto revival, and 
their places are now occupied by two quaint figures called the 
Ama-inn* and Koma-inu, lialf lion, half dog shaped. ^These 
were originally in the back niches and now occupy their 
proper places as Sliinto demon-scarers. The gateway, though 
finely carved and painted, is not as grand as others, and it is 
impossible to describe more than those which are most 
noticeable 
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Entering the Couit, one is faced by three large red build- 
ings containing lyeyasu’s relics, and on the left Is the stable 
of the sacred horse that carries the soul of lyeyasu in 
sacred procession once a year. There is a curious design on 
the stable consisting of three monkeys, one with its hand over 
its mouth, the other two covering their eyes and ears res- 
pectively : they are supposed neither to see, hear nor speak 
any evil. They are not related to Hanuman, his place being 
taken in Japan by Inari, the Fox God. In this Court is 
placed a Holy water cistern about 5 feet long which is 
covered by a canopy, curved like a temple roof, and supported 
by twelve slender granite pillars tipped with engiaved brass. 
VVhite diagons are carved on the lower beams and golden 
dragojis and flowers decorate the beam above. Near to it is 
the library containing the Buddhist scriptiiies in a case which 
is a fitie example of the richness of Buddhist temple acces- 
sories. It is revolving, octagonal in shape, and lacquered a 
rich red, with golden pillars between the doois, the framewoik 
being delicately painted in colours on a gold ground. About 
a foot from the case are larger pillars of gold laid on red lac- 
quer supporting the canopy, and underneath are panels with 
scenes of birds and water on a blue ground. Outside is a 
Torii in bronze ornamented solely by the Tokugawa crest, 
a trefoil, the points of the leaves touching and enclosed in a 
circle. 

Passing under this, one ascends a flight of granite steps 
into a court containing a temple dedicated to Yakushi, 
which is a perfect gem of art. He is one of the aspects of 
Shaka, the Buddha, and was peculiarly venerated by lyeyasu : 
for this reason the temple has escaped pin ification, and the 
shaven Buddiiist priests can still be seen holding their ser- 
vices there. Its exterior is of red lacquer, the best in Nikko, 
and a heavy portico supported on gilt elephant’s heads rising 
from red lacquer pillars shadows the copper- sheathed steps 
and throws the interior into dim obscurity. When accustomed 
to the half light, one sees that the chamber is divided long- 
itudinally by a row of pillars that carry a light wall reaching 
to the ceiling. The main walls for part of their height are 
concealed by hansing mats and embroideries, but higher*up 
are divided into varied lines of ornamentation, extending round 
the room and over the pillars. Birds, carved and painted with 
wonderful fidelity to nature, fill f»ne line ; above are medallions 
of (flustered flowers of every variety, and so on, line above line 
of delicate tracery and carving, painted with the brightest hues 
on wings of birds and petals of flowers, some glowing with 
gold, some hidden in shade, up to the ceilings where one huge 
dragon, magnificently executed in sepia, stretches its coils 
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across from end to end. Behind the pillars is the shrine, the 
altar being raised on a black lacquered platform, with a red 
balustrade that extends the whole length of the room. The 
large golden images of the God stands on the altar fronted by 
two small images of saints and flanked by twelve images of 
his followers, one of them being lyeyasu himself, that are 
ranged down the long platform on each side. 

On the altar in froi^t of the God are the invariable bronze 
temple utensils, a slender vase with curved handles, a smaller 
incense burner, with a linn surmounting the lid, and the candle- 
stick in the foim now familiar to everyone — a stork standing on 
a tortoise with bent head holding the spray for the candlestick. 
•Other religious utensils are small stands and boxes — beautiful 
specimens of gold lacquer. In the making of this, the finest 
form of the art, the gold is applied to the plain lacquered sur- 
face in several processes, the groundwork being a fine sprink- 
ling of gold dust. On this the design is outlined and then 
worked in with gold in every conceivable manner, inlaid, 
raised, plated, washed and spiinkled, the finished work being 
of great artistic and intiinsic value. 

Gold lacquer is largely used in temple ornaments and em- 
blems, some of the sets being priceless. It is impossible to 
de<?cribc all the wonders of art in this temple ; but, whether 
seen vvh.en the monotonous chant and fragiant incense of 
worship steal up to the carved roof, or when in absolute 
silence the dimness is intensified by the bright sunshine out- 
side, and the eye can wander undistracted from shining pillars 
to painted blossoms, it is a thing of beauty not to be for- 
gotten. 

The next courtyard is inclosed by a long line of clois- 
ters, broken in the ccntie by the Great Yomeinon Gate. 
Below are rows of sacred lanterns five feet high, votive offer- 
ings from Daimyos, some of cut gianite, otliers of wrought 
bronze, all pillar-shaped and richly ornamented with geometri- 
cal designs and medallions of the Tokugawa crest. The back 
of the cloister forms a screen divided into paneled compart- 
ments, carved and painted wdth flower and bird designs. In one 
a^hawk sweeps down on nestling doves ; in another peacocks 
stint with expanded tails ; herons in flight fill a third, and so 
on through the seiies, with wonderful variety, all nearly life-size 
and, in spite of their exposure to the air for over 250 years, 
in splendid preservation. The gate is double-storeyed,, but 
has, instead of a lower roof, a balcony which, not projecting 
so far, does not hide the intricate carving under the main roof. 
The porch rests on twelve white pillars with geometrical 
designs and medallions. On one of them is a carved tiger, the 
markings on its coat being produced by the natural grain of 
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the wood ; another has the pattern carved upside down, an 
intentional error, lest the perfection of the gate decoration 
should excite the jealousy of evil spirits and bring misfoitune 
on the house of Tokiigawa. On the lower cross-beams boldly 
carved lions, painted white, stand out at the corners over the 
pillars, and above, on a long frieze, are scenes from Chinese 
domestic life brightly coloured. The joists are black-lacquer- 
ed and terminate in a row of golden lions bearing on their 
backs the white balcony ornamented with flowers enclosed in 
scrolls. Above the gallery the pillars and cross-beams are 
again white, but bear carved white diagons, instead of lions. 

Higher up again, the joists, instead of being decorated with/ 
are actually carved into, dragon forms, tier above tier, stretching 
further and further out as they rise one above the other until 
their details are lost in the shadow of the ovci hanging roof. The 
diagons are all in shining black lacquer, wonderful in grotesque 
variety, their front aspect being a row of gaping months and 
distended nostrils and their sitle view a mass of writhing and 
twisted coils. One is naturally reminded of Gargoyles on a 
Cathedral ; but the influence of expelled evil spirits is incorrect, 
the dragon being, on the contrary, the National Emblem.’*^ 

The beams forming this dragon design are huge, but even 
then one is amazed at an audacity that converts the supports of 
a massive roof into a scheme of decoration. 

Passing through a gateway, one secs first the building 
used for the Kagura, a sacred Shinto dance, and then a fine 
red-lacquered building th'^t formerly contained the altar for 
burning flagrant cedar during JBuddhist services. Directly 
opposite the Kagurado is the Karamon gate, of the Main 
Shrine, which, though not structurally as fine as the Yomeinon, 
is remarkable for the beauty of its pillars and doors. Tlie 
pillars and door-framing are decorated with carved branches 
and sprigs of plum trees and bamboos and a fine dragon, all on 
a white ground. The folding doors have clusters of flowers 
in coloured woods with a white geometiical pattern as 
background, and represent arrangements of natural flowers 
according to the most perfect designs of the school tlj^it 
governs the art. This art lias been raised to a science by 
the Japanese and is embodied in many of their domestic 
ceremonials, besides having its own esoteric ideas and develop- 
ments. 

Passing through this gateway, one is at last opposite the 
Haiden,*or Oratory of the principal temple in the Slirine. 

The outside is of shining black lacquer, and is approached 

*I have sometimes wondered what aie a Japanese gentleman’s 
feelings when he sees a St, George and Dragon sovereign. Fortunately 
it is not current in Japan. 
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by steps she^ithed in copper leading on to a narrow verandah 
protected by a black balustrade ornamtMited with brass, A 
massive portico shadows the steps and le^ts on four white 
pillars conned cd with the building by beams disguised as 
ornaments. The two outside beams aic huge white dragons 
whose tails pierce the building* I' hile the fiont parts of their 
bodies are thi list through the capitals of the poitico pillars, 
their arched necks and fierce heads stretching well out beyond. 
The other tw(» beams are spiays of flowers treated in a like 
manner. The entrance Is by three pairs of folding doors 
with arabesques of peonies in gilt relief on their panels, below 
fl pierced geometrical pattern. Over the doors, and continued 
round the building outside, are medallions of painted biids, 
while panels of gold lacquer and black pieiccd screens between 
the pillars admit light into the interior. 

Inside, the temple, though no l<»nger crowded with the 
images and emblems of the former Buddhist i 6 gime and thus 
forming a marked contrast to the Yakushi temple, is a wonder 
of decorative art. In the first chamber the wall space at each 
end is filled to a height of about eight feet by sliding panels 
with paintings of bamboo, pine and plum, on a gold ground 
hidden behind hanging screens of fine reeds covcied with blue 
figured silk. Above the panels is a frieze of peacocks and 
doves, and over tliat again, a border of geometrical design with 
a gold ground paiily concealed by pictures of celebrated 
Japanese poets* Heie the framing of the ceiling begins ; but 
in between the shining black j -ists are finely carved and 
painted flowers in high relief. The supports of the ceiling 
bend up in a series of curves in polished black lacquer and end 
in the long transverse ribs which cross one another above the 
room. These are finely modelled in black lacquer with engraved 
brass and enclose about 200 pinels, on which are blue dragons 
coiled on a gold ground inside round medallions, the corners 
filled with clusters of peonies and other flowers. On each side 
is a small antechamber, fomerly the private looms of the 
Shogun and the Abbot of Nikko. The walls are lined with 
large carved panels depicting Crigles in trees, the various 
colours being produced by different woods Itt into the panels, 
and in one of the rooms an angel surrounded by chrysanthe- 
mums is painted on the ceiling. 

The only objects connected with worship are a Buddhist 
gong and the two sacred Shinto emblem.s, the Mirror and 
the Gohei* The Mirror is, strictly speaking, the sole*emblem 
in Shintoism, but even its significance is not explained, and 
the Gohei are strips of white paper cut in a peculiar shape ; 
the modern form of the cloth-offerings of earlier times. In 
this temple the Mikado's presentation Gohei of thick gold 
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paper are alone admitted, and hang on a beautiful gold 
lacquer stand. The next room has the same sclieme of 
decoration on its walls, but birds replace the dragons on 
the ceiling. A panel of black lacquer with raised golden 
flowers is let into one wall, and on a dais are silver vases 
containing finely wrought silver sprigs of pine, bamboo, and 
plum, and four tables of gold lacquer inlaid with mother-of- 
pearl. Six double doors lead into the next chamber, the loof 
of which is supported on pillars, some of plain caived wood, 
others lacquered and overlaid with gold, while the walls and 
friezes are painted with phoenixes and peonies. The ceiling 
also has phoenixes, instead of dragons, all differentiv designed 
in its panels. The only objects here are gold and silver Gohei • 
standing on a lacqiieied table in gold and silver vases. One 
more room is decorated with peonies and hawks in its friezes, 
and clusters of flowers on a gold giound on the ceiling, and 
has for its sole emblems three gold Gohei in golden vases. 
These four rooms make the Oratory and Inner Shrine, and 
here the soul of lyeyasu is supposed to dwell. Their decora- 
tion baffles description and would require the pen of a Ruskin 
to do justice to it : all one can say is that the note of the whole 
work is delicacy and harmony and the result arrived at perfec- 
tion. 

One thing more remains to be seen : one passes out of the 
courtyard on to the steep hill-side among the trees where a 
broa(l flight of granite steps with a moss-grown balustrade 
winds up the slope. One climbs higher and higher and further 
from the temples until at last, passing under a Torii, one stands 
before the tomb itself. One sees a large bronze casket with 
a curved canopy over it, fronted on the granite steps below by 
the flower vase, incense burner, and candlestick in bronze. 
A balustrade, worn and stained by many a mountain storm, 
encircles it, and all around are the tall shafts of the cryp- 
tomeria and the mosses and ferns clinging to the steep sides 
of the hill. Far below are the temples with titcir wonderful 
beauty in perpetual memorial of the great Shogun ; but he is 
laid to rest under the pine tree shade and in the silence of 
the eternal hills. ^ • 

I have left little space for any account of the other shrine 
and the detached temples of Nikko. Of the latter the largest 
are the j5gy5do and Hokkedo. They each contain large 
central altars for the principal God and numerous smaller 
images enclosed in ornamental upright golden caskets with 
foldings doors which make little shrines for them. These 
have doubtless come from old temples now demolished. 
Images of this sort used some years ago to be stolen by the 
priests and sold owing to the laxity caused by the dises- 
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tablishnient,j[but they are difficult to procure now. In . these 
two temples there are over fifty figures of Amida, Jizo, Fudo, 
Kwannon and others, all finely modelled and covered with 
gold, which are devoutly worshipped by the pilgrims and 
visitors thronging the temples and making their humble 
offerings of rin, the smallest copper coin. Here, too, the 
priests sell charms, and I watched one of them explain to a 
poor woman who was journeying up the valley to Chuseiii, 
the dangerous nature of the bridges and the necessity of 
providing herself with a charm against drowning. She and 
I both invested in the little folded scraps of paper inscribed 
with a Buddhist prayer. I keep mine together with one of 
..the paper pellets on which a devout Shinto worshipper writes 
his name and throws into the simple temple of his religion 
as his prayer. 

The shrine of lyemitzu is situated on a hill slope neat 
lyeyasu's, and, in the absence of the latter, uould rank 
very high among the artistic treasures of Japan, Its dis* 
tinctive characteristic is the presence of the Buddhist Gods 
and the profusion of emblems and religious utensils of great 
beauty. It is marred by the grotesque idols that fill the 
niches of its gates and are tawdry and vulgar beside their 
delicacy of decoration and richness of carving. Every sign 
of inferiority, however, vanishes when one reaches the main 
Oratory, which is in the same style as Iyeyasu*s, but more 
magnificent. The walls are a blaze of gold absolutely daz- 
zling where the sunlight through the doorway and pierced 
screens strikes them, but toned into dead gold in the dim 
light elsewhere. In the first room are large gold panels painted 
with dragons in different contorted positions, and the friezes 
and ceilings in all the rooms are an endless succession of 
dragons, phoenixes, angels and birds : one icom alone has 
no less than a hundred lions carved, gilded and painted. But, 
in addition to the decoration, the rooms are rich with votive 
offerings and religious emblems. Magnificent brass canopies 
hang from the 'ceiling, sacred gongs, drums and lanterns line 
the walls, and large gold lacquered tables are covered with 
vases, boxes, and stands in profusion. Everything is of the 
richest material, solid gold and silver, inlaid mother-of-pearl, 
silk embroidery, all worked into perfect designs. Specimens 
of all are in the museums and private collections in Europe, 
but here they are crowded together and all reach the highest 
point of their respective arts. The contrast with lyeyasu’s 
oratory is great ; but there is one other point of difference 
essential to the religions. This shrine contains the tablet of 
lyemitzu and his image in wood ; that of lyeyasu has none. 
It is hard to decide which is the more impressive. 

Charles Napier, 



Art. III.— religious ENDOWMENTS AND 
CHARITIES OF BENGAL ZEMINDARS- 

IL 

T he Metropolis of India and its suburbs contain charities 
and religious endowments on the largest scale, but 
many of the donors do not properly fall within the category of 
zemindars. The works of public beneficence of some of the 
Calcutta landholders, such as Maharajah Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore, Maharajah Doorga Charan Law, and the Seal families ^ 
of Oolootollah, have already been noticed in connection with 
the charities of the Hooghly district. Of the rest none 
perhaps equals the Mullick family of Jorabagan in point of 
liberality and munificence. Its history dates more than a 
century back, and the earliest representatives of the family 
were equally remarkable for their charity and benevolence 
with those of the later peiiod. The dharamsala, or alms- 
house, which has become so far-famed throughout this country 
for its vast outlay for the purpose of feeding the poor and the 
hungry, is almost contemporaneous with the existence of the 
family. Its residence was formerly at Pathuriaghata and this 
dharamsala stood opposite to it, relieving the vast crowds of 
destitute people who daily flocked to it for food. 

The offer of medical relief to the sick poor at a time when 
Government dispensaries were unknown was a special feature 
of the charity of this ancient family, and it kept in its employ- 
ment a competent staff of learned native physicians to prepare 
medicines for free distribution. Of the old representatives of 
this family the name of Nilmani Mullick stands foremost in 
point of public spirit and liberality. The Mullick temple of 
Jagarnath at Chorebagan owes its existence to him. Here he 
transferred the dharmasala, or alms-house, which is still 
doing capital service to the poorer classes of the native com- 
munity. The Car festival is still observed by the Mullick 
family with great pomp and magnificence, and thousands of 
paupers are enriched with gifts of cloth and money on life 
occasion of the dragging of the car through the streets of 
Calcutta amidst waving of flags and singing of songs. The 
son of Nilmoni Mullick was Rajendra Mullick, who distin- 
guishied himself greatly for his eminent services during the 
great famine of 1866-67. He opened several relief-houses at 
this time of severe distress, of which those at Chorebagan and 
Chitpur were on a grand scale. As a lover of the fine arts, he 
stood unrivalled amongst his brethren of Bengal. His palatial 
bouse at Chorebagan, with its splendid marble drawing lOom, is 
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one of the best specimens of Eastern architecture. His love for 
the animal kingdom was great, and for the amusement of the 
public he maintained a menagerie, wherein cuiious birds and 
animals had been brought from different parts of the world. The 
Calcutta Zoo owes much to his kindly interest and liberality. 
He presented numerous anirnals, which he had purchased at 
immense cost and at great trouble, to the Zoological Garden. 
These animals form a separate group by themselves and are 
located in a separate part of the garden, called after him the 

MulHck-House/’ The improvement of the sanitation of 
Chorebagan, which had been notorious for unheallhiness 
throughout Calcutta, is mainly due to his exertions and in- 
defatigable energy. He offered to Government free of cost 
large plots of lands for the opening of new streets through 
this congested area. For these acts of public beneficence, the 
Government of India conferred on him the title of Raja 
Bahadur, with a Sannad and a Khilat consisting of a large 
diamond ring. 

The Mullick family of Rarabazar is equally noted for its 
charity. The name of Jodu Lall Mullick is well known to the 
public of Bengal. His ancestor, Ram Mohun Mullick, built at 
an enormous cost the splendid bathing gh&t which still 
stands by the side of the llooghly floating biidge and which 
is daily resoited to by tlie Marwari community of Calcutta 
in such large numbers. This ghdt was dedicated to his father 
Nemai Charan Mullick, whose religious endowments at 
Ballabhpur are still extant. At a time when the Strand Road 
of Calcutta was notorious for its deep luts and quagmires and 
full of filth and abomination, the construction of a bathing 
gliAt was not. an easy matter, but Ram Mohun was a zealous 
Hindu and spared neither money nor trouble to cany out 
his benevolent idea, by which he laid the entire Hindu 
community of Calcutta under a deep debt of giatitude. His 
youngest brother, Moti Lall Mullick, spent larg«* sums in the 
construction of seveial Hindu temples at Brindavan, and his 
widow built an alms-house at Mahesh where poor people are 
fed even now every day. To the cause ofSansetit learning the 
family have contributed materially, and the Calcutta Sanscrit 
College owes its most productive endowments to their liberality 
and munificence No less a sum than Rs. i,8oo is yearly 
spent in paying free stipends to one hundred sons of bond^ 
fide pundits and fifty other meritorious students. Th^e en- 
dowment is valued at about sixty thousand rupees, and an 
endowment for a nobler object could not have been created^ 
Kasi Nath Mullick has embalmed his memory in the Free 
Sanscrit School, which he constructed at an immense cost and 
which now stands so conspicuously on the Harrison Road* 
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He has left sufficient funds for its maintenance^ and the yearly 
cost is estimated at several thousands of rupees. There are 
also a temple at Khurdah and a religious Seminary for which 
Rs. 200 is monthly spent. By his will of 4th March, 1878, 
Kasi Nath left the bulk of his property for religious and 
charitable purposes. It is under the management of the Ad- 
ministrator-General of Bengal, and the last cash balance in 
the estate was shown to be Rs. 79,600. 

Anath Nath Mullick, the eldest son of Jodu Lall Mullick, 
subscribed the handsome sum of Rs. 20,000 towards the Lady 
Dufferin Fund and had always been instrumental in promoting 
all objects of public charity. It is a matter of great regret that 
he has been cut off so early by the hand of death. 

The Shovabazar Raj family stands second to none *111 
Calcutta in point of liberality and munificence. Maharajah 
Sir Narendro Krishna Bahadur enjoys the proud privilege of 
being the acknowledged leader of the native community and 
especially of the Kayestha caste. The name, however, which 
has cast a halo of renown over the family is that of Sir 
Radha Canto Deb. By dint of great patience and un- 
remitting toil for a space of no less than forty long years, 
he produced the greatest work of his life, and, I may say, 
one of the greatest works of the nineteenth century, the Sanscrit 
lexicon, which is known throughout the civilized world as the 

Sabdakalpadruma, and which has been the object of uni- 
versal admiration. The learned societies of Europe, such as 
the Imperial Academy of St. Petersburgh, the Royal Academy 
of Beilin, the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, the 
Oriental Societies of Germany and America, &c., testified to 
his work in the highest term of praise and showered honouis 
and distinctions on him. All the Royal families of Europe, 
impressed with the liigh sense of the Raja's scholarship, foi- 
warded to him handsome tokens of their approbation. All this 
is very well, no doubt, but it is not generally known to many 
that in the publication of this great Sanscrit Encyclopaedia he 
spent almost a princely fortune, and I might almost say, that 
he spent the greater part of his fortune. As soon as each 
volume was published lie distributed it gratis, with C04P- 
mendable pleasure and promptitude, amongst the learned 
pundits of the East and the savants of the West, and among the 
literary institutions of all countries where the Sanscrit language 
is cujtivated and appreciated. 

Amongst his successors Maharajah Kamal Krishna Deb, 
Bahadur, was very charitably disposed. As instances of his 
liberality I may mention his endowment to the District 
Charitable Society for the maintenance of a dozen Hindu 
widows. The Shovabazar Raj family have been famous for 
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their zeal in the construction of public roads. Maharajah 
Naba Krishna, the founder of the family, who obtained a 
medal from Lord Clive and the title of Maharajah Bahadur for 
his loyal services to the British Government during the war 
with Suraja-dowlah, constructed a good road from Diamond 
Harbour to Kaipi, a distance of 8 miles. Maharajah Kamal 
Krishna gave away a good deal of land for the construction 
of a road in tlie District of Tipperah, and erected a building 
for the accommodation of tlie Khardah Charitable Dispensary. 
In investing him with the title of Maharajah Bahadur at the 
Darbar at Belvedere, on the 14th August, 1877, His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor spoke as follows : — 

The title of Raja which you have always enjoyed as a 
m*atter of courtesy and by popular recognition, has now been 
fully conferred upon you in recognition of your liberal support 
of every measure for the benefit of your countrymen. Your 
donations to the public charities of Calcutta have been muni- 
ficent ; you have also given largely of your wealth in support 
of dispensaries, schools, roads and other objects of public 
interest in the interior. I need only instance your magni- 
ficent donation of Rs. 10,000 to the Central Relief Fund of 
the late Bengal Famine, of Rs, 2,000 to the building fund 
of the Mayo Hospital — a hospital erected for the benefit 
of your poor countrymen, and of Rs. 1,000 to the Burdwan 
Fever Relief Fund. No subscription has ever been raised 
in Calcutta to which you have not most willingly contributed, 
and you have thus maintained the reputation for generosity of 
one of the oldest families of Calcutta,*’ 

To the Indian Science Association he gave a donation of 
Rs. 2,000 and a monthly subscription of Rs. 25 . The Oriental 
Seminary of Calcutta owes much to his liberality, and the 
spacious building was constructed almost entirely at his 
expense. His munificence during the famines of 1866 and 
1874 deserves special mention. On the foimer occasion he 
opened a relief house at Shovabazar on an extensive scale, 
and gave away besides food, clothing and blankets to all. 
On the latter occasion he did the same thing in his 
g^rrden house at Khardah. Maharajah Narendra Krishna 
Bahadur is now the oldest representative of this ancient 
family and has always been ready to contribute towards all 
charities and movements of a public nature. Though shorn 
of much of its former wealth and splendour, the Shovabazar 
Raj family still takes a high place in native society and wields 
a great influence for the good of the country and Government. 

The Roy family of Fathuriaghata is renowned for its 
princely charities and gifts. Raja Shukmoy was not only a 
liberal landholder, but thoroughly loyal to the British Govern- 
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ment. D.uring the critical period of British administra- 
tion his grandfather, Lakhi Kanta, helped the Hon’ble East 
India Company with magnificent pecuniary aid. In those 
days the pilgrimage to the sacred temple of Jagarnath at Puri 
was attended with great hardship and danger, not the least 
of which was the absence of a public road to Cuttack. Many 
lost their lives in this difficult journey, poor and helpless 
women sinking down to die from sheer fatigue or sickness, and 
even stout and strong men faring no better, their troubles being 
aggravated by the want of good water and places of rest 
throughout this long journey. These harrowing tales of 
death and disease created a great impression on the mind of 
Raja Shukmoy. To alleviate the sufferings of millions of . 
these pilgrims to Puri, Shukmoy made a princely gift of a 
lakh and fifty thousand rupees for the construction of the 
Cuttack road and establishment of caravanserais. In recogni- 
tion of this act of philanthropy, the British Government con- 
ferred on him the title of * Raja Bahadur ' and a gold medal 
during the administration of Warren Hastings. His sons 
nobly followed the example of their father, and none of 
them so truly represented him as his third son, Raja Baidya 
Nath, whose good works of charity and public spirit will 
ever remain fresh in the memory of the Calcutta public. He 
was a great patron of learning, and, although a staunch Hindu, 
he was not forgetful of the claims of the vvt)men of liis society 
to a good education. He gave a handsome donation of 
Rs. $0,000 to the Hindu College, and Rs. 20,00c in aid of the 
fund for native female education which was projected by the 
late Miss Wilson. He spent about Rs. 50,000 for the 
construction of the bathing gh^t at the Cossipore ^Gun Factory 
and the road leading from there to Dum-Dum. To the 
Native Hospitals he gave the sum of Rs. 30,000, and 
Rs. 8,000 for the construction of the Karmanasha Bridge. To 
the Zoological Society of London he gave a donation of 
Rs. 6,000, for which he was honoured and highly complimented 
by tlie Marquis of Laiisdowne and the London Zoological 
Society. Kumar Kali Kissen established the first Anglo- 
Vernacular School at Paikpara. ^ 

He also gave a donation of Rs. 2,500 for the foundation of 
the Northern Suburban Hospital at Chitpore and subscribed 
Rs. 1 00 monthly for its support. For these acts of charity 
he was honoured by a visit from Lord Napier of Magdala at a 
grand entertainment in his house inaugurated for His Excel- 
lency’s reception. Lord Auckland invested him with the 
title of Kumar, and a Khilat consisting of garments and a 
diamond Shirpatch for the turban. Kumar Radha Prasad Roy, 
the eldest surviving member of the family, has largely subs- 
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cribed to many important public needs* He gave a donation 
of Rs. 5,000 to the Famine Fund, Rs. 3,000 to the Dufferin 
Fund, and Rs. 5,000 to the Transvaal War Fund, He has been 
led by a philanthropic instinct to establish a new educational 
institution, in which schooling will be provided free for such 
poor boys as are unable to pay fees. In connection with 
the establishment three scholarships have been founded, of 
Rs. 12, Rs. 5, and Rs. 3 per month, respectively, each of two 
years’ duration, for the first three pupils of the school who 
succeed in passing the Univeisity Examination. This insti- 
tution costs him about Rs. 300 per month. 

The Paikparah Raj occupies a unique position in Bengal 
• as a family of liberal landholders who have spent vast sums 
in religious endowments and public works of utility and 
charity. Among the members of this noble family Dewan 
Kristo Chandra Singh rose into fame by reason of his purely 
religious turn of mind. This gentleman is better known as 
Lala Babu throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
After a long religious pilgrimage in the North-West and staid 
at Brindavan for some time. There his immense liberality 
made him famous. He built there the celebrated temple of 
Radha Krishna, of the purest Jeypore marble, and endowed it 
with most valuable landed estates for its maintenance. The 
temple is as beautiful as it can be, and is surrounded with a 
splendid row of buildings, which are used partly as a cloister 
and partly as out-offices of the manager. The latter also afford 
suitable abodes for scores of pilgrims who resort to the sacred 
city and reside there as free boarders. The manager is paid 
Rs. 150 per mensem as his salary, and the amount spent 
there in the w,orship of the god and goddess, and the feeding 
of the poor and other ceremonies is reckoned at Rs. 30,000 
yearly. There is a large tank in Muttra dedicated to the 
goddess Radha, which Lala Babu, with his usual zeal for piety, 
faced on all sides with stone steps. There are charity-houses 
established by him in his native village at Kandi in the dis- 
trict of Murshidabad and Paikparah, which are still main- 
tained with credit by his successors. The names of Raja 
Pl-otap Chunder Sing and his son Kumar Girish Chunder 
stand out in the family history of the Paikparah Raj as worthy 
successors of Lala Babu The Calcutta Medical College 
building owes its existence to the munificence and liberality 
of Raja Protap Cliundcr. Towards its constructior^ he 
subscribed the princely donation of Rs. 50,000. In honour of 
the donor a ward on the first floor of the Calcutta Medical 
College was named after him and called Pertab Chunder 
Singh Ward.” His eldest son, Kumar Girish Chunder Singh, 
eft by bis will the munificent bequest of Rs. 1,36,000 for the 
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erection and maintenance of a hospital at Kandi in the 
Murshidabad district. This hospital is located in a nice 
building and is under the care and supervision of Government. 
It is doing good service to the public of the sub-division. 
His younger brother, Raja Puma Chandra Singh Bahadur, 
also gave a sum of Rs. 19,000 for the improvement of this 
charitable hospital. Nor are the ladies of this house less 
inui>ificent. The name of Rani Katyani is known as a symbol 
of piety and benevolence. She has been instrumental in 
erecting many temples and digging several reservoirs, ffer 
name is still preserved by the endowment which she has 
created by handing over to Government the sum of Rs. 7,500 
fcu' a scholarship in the Hooghly College for B. A. students. 
Kumar Iiidra Chandra Singh evinced his deep loyalty to 
G^^veinment by giving a farewell entertainment in the most 
rnyal style to the Marquis of Ripon at his Belgachia Villa. 
This entertainment is said to have been the grandest yet 
given by a native of this country, and the scene presented was 
one of exti aordinary brilliancy. It cost the Kumar some Rs. 
50000 in one night. The widow of Kumai Inder Narain has 
subscribed the sum of Rs. 1,000 towards the present famine. 

Amongst the pations of Sanscrit learning the name of Sree- 
gopal Basu Mallik of Calcutta, Potoldanga, must stand fore- 
most by reason of his having founded for the Calcutta Uni- 
versity an endowment, the annual value of which is Rs. 5,000. 
Out of this sum of R«. 5,000, Rs. 4,800 are expended upon 
the remuneration of a Fellow nominated by the donor or his 
heirs from three names sent up to him by the Registrar with 
Ins recommendation for their fitness to the pi)st. The duty 
of the Fellow, when duly appointed, is to devote himself 
entirely during the term of his office to the stud^ of Sanscrit 
learning with special reference to the Vedanta system of 
philosf>phy. He has to hold, in communication with the Regis- 
trar, classes in Vedanta at least twice a week, at which portions 
f^f ihe Yoga Vasistha, Upanishad, the Gita or other standard 
Vedanta text books are expounded. The lectures are open 
to the general public. They are piinted at the expense of 
the Fellow as soon as possible after the completion of each 
year's course, bound up and distributed according to the 
suggestion of the Syndicate of the Calcutta University. The 
diffusion of the principles of Hindu philosophy at the present 
moment amongst the student community of Calcutta, whose 
ideas* about religion and morality are grossly misleading, is 
certain to produce a wholesome effect on their minds. Sree 
Gopal Bose's fellowship is thus fraught with immense advan- 
tage to the rising generation of the native community and 
ultimate benefit to the country. 
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The Bluikailas Raj family is one of the oldest and wealthiest 
in Bengal. Maharajah Jay Narain received the title of 
^ Maharajah Bahadur ' from the Emperor of Delhi, Himself a 
linguist and scholar, he strongly advocated the promotion of 
public education, and with this view he established a college 
at Benares at an enormous cost, which still commemorates 
his name. After the establishment of the Government College 
at Benares Jay Narain made over the management of his 
college into the hands of English missionaries with one lakh of 
rupees for its support. He was also a man greatly endowed 
with religious feeling. He constructed at Benares a temple 
dedicated to the god Shiva, and died in ‘ the sacred city * at a 
ripe old age. His son was Kali Sankar Ghosal. who was 
ennobled by Lord Ellenborough during the Sindh War for his 
pecuniary aid to Government, and the title of Rajah was con- 
ferred on him for having bought up a large amount of Govern- 
ment securities at that critical period when public credit was 
very low. Raja Kali Sankar established the Benares Blind 
Asylum and endowed it with necessary funds where the inmates 
receive raiment and food free up to this day. Of his seven 
sons Raja Satya Charan Ghosal was a very liberal-minded 
man, and did a great deal of good to the district of Backcr- 
gutige. of which he was the largest and richest landholder. 
He spent much money on a road to Jhelakati, the head- 
quarters of his estate, where he had built an imposing 
mansion and alms-house. Satya Charan Ghosal gave a dona- 
tion of Rs. 10,000 towards the funds of the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital, and the ‘Satya Charan Ghosal Ward* still 
testifies to his liberality in the cause of suffering humanity. 
The Bhukaila^ Raj Debuitur estate has an annual income of 
about Rs. 12,000 and affords a wide scope for the celebration 
of all Hindu ceremonies as well as for charitable gifts. 

The charities of Raja Degomber Mittra consist of a fund 
endowed after his name for the monthly support of poverty- 
stricken persons. He was a great friend of poor students 
and used to keep a boarding house for about a hundred 
such boys, feeding them daily and providing them with books 
and schooling fees. His grandsons, Kumar Monmotho and 
Narendra Nath Mittras, have been managing their father's 
charities with great zeal and credit. The former has subs- 
cribed Rs. 1,000 to the Transvaal War Fund and Rs. 2,000 to 
the present Indian Famine Relief Fund. 

Mohini Mohon Roy has immortalized his name by creating 
an endowment for the support of the poor. He handed over 
to Government for this purpose a sum of one lakh of rupees 
354 per cent. Government Securities shortly before his 
death, and expressed his desire that the interest might be 
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made over to indigent persons in monthly stipends ranging 
from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3, In addition to this very praiseworthy 
endowment, he also created several others of smaller sums 
of money for providing scholarships to meritorious students 
of the Calcutta University. He has also left funds for the pur- 
pose of giving prizes to the boys of the Dacca and Krishnagar 
Colleges. 

The family of Raja Ram Mohun Roy is well known for 
its liberality. His grandsons, Hari Mohun and Pyari Mohoii 
Roy, maintain a charitable dispensary and an alms-house 
at their native village of Radhanagore in the district of 
Burdwan. The Mitter family of Shyambazar, but originally 
of Baraset, whose present representatives are Shyain Loll 
and Mohon Loll Mittra, have similarly maintained an 
atithsala and a charitable dispensary. The former has exten- 
sive zemindaries in the District of Hooghly and 24-Pergun- 
nahs and the latter in Gya. 

The charities of the late Devvan Kristo Ram Bose of 
Shambazar were of so exceptional a nature that some 
reference to them here will not be deemed inappropriate. I 
give the following, condensed from Mr, Loke Nath Ghose's 
’‘Modern History of Indian Chiefs,” p. 45 : — On one occasion 
he bought rice to the value of Rs. 1,00,000 for the purpose of 
profiting by its sale ; but before a single grain was sold a 
great famine took place. Thereupon he gave up his idea of 
gain and displayed his charity by opening Annachatras for 
the purpose of feeding the famine-stricken people with- 
out distinction of caste. * ♦ * He celebrated the Rath of 
Jagannath at Malicsh with great splendour, and the annual 
festival in connection with it is still continued by, his present 
descendants. He established the idols Modon Gopalji in 
Jessore and Radhabollavji in Beerbhum. He dedicated to 
Mahadeo a temple on the largest and most beautiful hill 
situated in the centre of the river Ganges, bordering Jehangira, 
a village in Bhagulpore, He planted trees on both sides of 
the road from Cuttack to Puri, a distance of 40 miles for the 
convenience of pilgrims. He excavated a large tank on the 
outskirts of Puri near the entrance to the sacred shrine of 
Jagarnath, and lodged sufficient money with the Raja of Pun 
to cover annually the cost of the three big cars at Puri. 

I now pass from the City of Palaces in Lower Bengal to the 
capita) of East Bengal. Dacca is now a wreck of its former self. 
Its old splendour and commerce, due to the flourishing trade 
of Greek, Italian and Portuguese merchants, are gone. When 
the Mussulmans conquered and settled in East Bengal, they 
named Dacca Jehangirabad, after the Emperor Jehangir, and 
^made it the capital. Out of the wreck of Its past grandeur 
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and Its ancient nobility, has arisen, tower-like, a noble 
whose traditions can trace their direct connection with the 
Emperor^s service at Delhi. The noblest representative of this 
house was Sir Khwaja Abdul Ghani, K. O. S. L, Nawab 
of D^cca, who was famous throughout Bengal for his vast 
wealth, liberality and public spirit. Loyal to the backbone, 
Nawab Ghani distinguished himself greatly during the Sepoy 
revolt of 1857, assisting the British Government with all sorts 
of necessary information, advice and funds. During the 
severe famine of 1874 and after the cyclone of 1876, he placed 
his steamer Dacca ” at the disposal of Government for the 
purpose of carrying out relief work. He was the greatest 
benefactor to the city nf Dacca, having materially contributed 
to all works of public usefulness in it and subscribed lavishly 
in all times of public distress. For the improvement and 
sanitation of Dacca he spent four laklis of lupees. The 
Dacca Water Works, which provide to rich anti poor alike 
an abundant supply of filtered water in the far off capital of 
East Bengal, and which have helped very greatly to wipe out 
the reproach of the insanitation from the city, owe their exis- 
tence to his munificence and liberality. He subscribed a sum 
of two lakhs and fifty thousand rupees towards the funds for 
their construction and subsequent extension. But it is the 
manner of giving this princely subscription that has made it so 
famous, for he did it in commemoration of the Prince of Wale's 
recovery from a dangerous illness. The water-works at Dacca 
thus stand out as a monument to his devoted loyalty to the 
Queen-Empress of India. The drainage of Dacca had been 
notoriously bad, and sanitary Ihws were as completely ignored 
in the city as in the villages. Cesspools were found on the 
banks of tanks or within a few feet of a well ; and the dead 
were buried in the midst of the living. The sewage was never 
removed and the rain water conveyed it into the river, whence 
only wholesome water was procurable. Weeds were seldom 
eradicated and tanks were never cleansed. Drains were sel- 
dom flushed and had rarely any outlet. Led by a laudable 
desire to improve the public health of Dacca, Nawab Abdul 
Ghani gave a donation of one lakh of rupees for the purpose 
W carrying out improvements in the diainage system of the 
city. But for the exertions and expense incurred by him for 
the benefit of the public, Dacca would have remained an 
insanitary slough. For the improvement of the Dacca rivers 
he subscribed a sum of Rs, 15,000, and for the deepen- 
ing of the Byguabari canal he gave Rs. 8,000. He spent 
over Rs. 40,000 in digging tanks, wells and canals, in all 
his zemindaries situated in the districts of Dacca, Barrisal, 
Tipperah and Mymensingh. For the repairs of the Buckland 
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Bund, Dacca, he contributed the sum of Rs. 35,000. Nor are 
his charities confined witliin the boundaries of India alone. 
They extend wherever the sun shines and the wind blows. 
For the cutting of the Zobeda canal at Mecca he gave a 
donation of Rs. 40,000. To the sick and wounded soldiers 
of Till key who fou«»ht with such splendid bravery and des- 
perate perseverance during the Russo-Turkish War, he sent 
a subscription of Rs. 20,000 tlinmgh the Turkish Consul. To 
the sick and wounded tmops of France during the Franco- 
German War he similaily sent a subscription of Rs. 5,000. 
For the relief of the sufferers from cholera in France lie gave 
Rs. 2,000, and for those that were left homeless and desolate 
from tlie disastrous effects of the earthquake in Italy 
Rs. 4,ioo. He opened his purse strings (»n behalf f>f Italy 
wlien its people suffered teiiibl}' from cholera, and subscribed 
Rs. 2,000 for them. For the alleviation of the distress of the 
famine-stricken population of Persia, Jeiusalein, and Bulgaiia 
he gave Rs, 3,000 to each of those countries. During the great 
famine in Ireland he sent Rs. 6.000 for the benefit of the 
sufferers. For the relief of suffering humanity nearer home he 
has distributed money as lavishly as his wealth and position 
enabled him to do. The earthquake which laid waste hundreds 
of thousands of houses in the Happy Valley, and in whicii many 
valuable lives were lost, was as unparallelled in its disastrous 
effects as the last one we had in Bengal and Assam, For the 
relief of the sufferers he gave the handsome donation of Rs. 
15,000. During tlie famine of 1867 he subscribed Rs. 16,000, 
and in that of 1874 double amount. Towns devastated by 
floods and fires have participated always in his sym[)athy and 
help. During the heavy floods of 1885, which entailed the 
greatest haidship and sufferings on the poor and the peasant 
class, he subscribed the sum of Rs. 10,000 for their relief. If I 
were to enumerate all his contributions 1 should fill a volume. 
I give below a selected few : — 

Rs. 

Dufferin Memorial Fund ... ... 50,000 

To Commemorate H. R H. The Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s visit to Calcutta ... ... 12,000 

Calcutta Zoological Garden ... ... 11,300 

For his Mymensingh tenants ... ... 10.000 

Charities to poor Parsis through Mr. Manekjee 38,000 
Ramchandrapore Mosque and Ghftt ... 10,000 

* Female Ward Mitfoid Hospital, Dacca ... 25,245 

Cost of sending 115 poor pilgrims to Mecca ... 24,800 

For constructing two roads to the tomb of 

Huzrat Shah Ali ... ... 10,000 

Charity to a Moslem lady ••• 6,000 > 
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Charity to a Hindu lady 

« • • 

' • . • 1 0)944 

Ripon Scholarship 

• • • 

• • • 8,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

• • t 

... 10,000 

Victoria Square, Dacca 


... 12,000 

Victoria Zenana School 


... 10, 000 

Tornado Relief 


... 1 0,000 


In the matter of his charities he was widely catholic. To 
the Alligur College, as well as to the Benares College, he gave 
a donation of Rs. 2,000 each. Towards the furtherance of 
the translation of the Mahabharat he lent a helping hand, as 
he did also towards the Balaclava Heroes Fund. 

Among his minor charities, which are egion, I mention 
below only a few of the more important: — 


Cyclone of 1864 
Land for Dacca Madrassa 
Burdwan Famine, 1885 
Burdwan Famine, 1872 
Barrisal Famine, 1887 
Barrisal Hospital, 1871 
Barrisal Famine, 1874 
For the snake house in the Zoo 
Lancashire Fund 

H. R. H, Princess Alice’s Memorial 

Cattle trough and drinking fountain, Calcutta 

Dacca Club 

Repairs of Khotiala at Mughazar ... 

Famine Relief, Poona and Anihedabad 
Prince Albert Victor's Reception 
Naraingunge Hospital 
Duflferin Hospital 
Victoria Hospital, Madras 
Jubilee Memorial Fund 
Dufferin Memorial 
Eden Statue 

SirSteuart Bayley Memorial 
Relief of Wounded Soldiers, Cabul War 
' Madras Famine 
Abdul Hamid’s Mosque 
Darjeeling College and Recreation Ground 
Moslem Girls School 
Barrisal Recreation Club 
Repairs of the Mitford Hospital 
Empress Commemoiation Fund ... 
Chittagong Cyclone 
Indian Mission Fund 
School at Teheian 


Rs. 

5,000 

5.500 
1,000 
4,300 
5,000 

4.000 

5.000 

2.000 

3.000 

2.000 
i,5< o 

4.000 

3.000 

2.000 

5.000 

2.000 

3.500 

2.000 

5.000 

2.000 

1 .000 

2.000 
1 0<v0 

2.500 
4,000 
2,000 
1,000 
3^990 

2.000 

1.000 

1.000 

5.000 

2.000 
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Deaf and Dumb School ... ... 3,000 

Chandpore Mosque ... ... 5,000 

Chandpore Town Hall to commemorate Lord 

Elgin’s visit .. ... 5,000 

As to sums of less than Rs. 1,000, the late Nawab Abdul 
Ghani spent them like water, giving them whenever and 
wherever a party approached liim for assistance. 

His zeal for the Moslem faith led him to build and repair 
mosques and tombs which but for his pecuniary aid would have 
crumbled to pieces. Some of these mosques, notable amongst 
win'ch is the Hossani Dalan of Dacca, are renowned for their 
architectural beauty and antiquity. For the repairs of the 
Dacca Imambarah the Nawab gave a princely donation of one 
lakh of rupees. His worthy son Nawab Ahsannllah subscribed 
a sum of two lakhs of rupees for the reconstruction and repairs 
of tlie Hossani Dalan. Nawab Abdul Ghani spent almost a 
fortune in the repairs and renovation of about 25 of the 
principal mosques and tombs of this country. 

In addition to these numerous charities, he maintained a 
Free School, a Madiassa for Mahommedan students and an 
alms-house. The last, which is known popiilaily at Dacca as 
the Nawab's Langarkhana, was opened in the year 1866. The 
majority of the inmates are either blind or lame. All these 
institutions still exist and are creditably maintained by his 
son. 

The Nawab of Dacca supports entirely at his own cost six 
chatitable dispensaries at the following places; — (1) Ram- 
chanderpore, ( 2 ) Goiiriporc, (3) Dollyc, (4) Konokdeiya, (5) 
Phooljurey, (6) Pamoorkey. 

The loyal services rendered to Government by the Nawab 
of Dacca form a brilliant record in the family history of this 
noble house. I give below a complete list of them : — 

1 During the late Mutiny Nawab Sir Abdul Ghani 
presented three elephants to the Government. 

2. The night before the fight in Dacca he placed his 

paddleboat “Dolphin’’ at the disposal of the 
authorities to take a detachment of the nay^l 
brigade to Dawoodcandy, in order to intercept a 
body of the Mutineers from Chittagong who were 
supposed to be marching upon Dacca. 

3. During the Lushye War, Nawab Sir Abdul lent his 
• steamer the “Ada" to take troops to Sylhet. 

4. During the Kookie Raid in Hill Tipperah, he placed 

his steamer the Star of Dacca " at the disposal of 
the authorities to take re-inforcements to the front, 

5. In the 2nd Lushye Campaign, he lent six elephants 

to carry baggage and stores. 
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6. He also supplied the authorities with 300 country 

boats for the same purpose. 

7. During the great famine of 1874, he lent his steamer 

the “Star of Dacca’’ for service at Rajshaye, where 
she was very usefully employed for some four 
months. 

8. During the Naga War, Nawab Ahsanullah sent 15 of 

his best shikari elephants fully equipped for service 
in the Hills, where they all died. 

9. Nawab Ahsanullah placed his Barge Track ” at the 

dispf)sal of Mr. Prestage for the use of H. R. H 
the Piince of Wales at Goalundo, where a pig stick- 
ing was organised for His Royal Highness. 

10. He lent his steamer the Star of Dacca'’ for famine 

lelief work at Burrisaul. 

11. He placed his steamer the “Dacca” at the disposal 

of the Telegraph authorities to enable them to repair 
the cable at Boid’s Bazar after the great earthquake 
of 1 8^7 

12 He [)laced his steamer the “ Bornapore ” at the dis- 
posal of the authorities at Chittagong to carry food 
grain to the sufferers after the gieat cyclone. 

13. He also placed his steamer the Star of ] 3 acca " at the 

disposal of Mr. Pellew when he was Commissioner 
of Dacca for famine relief work. 

14. He lent his steamer launch ‘‘Jamoreky ’’ to Mr. J. F, 

Hrocklehurst. 

15. Lent his elephants to the Railway authorities to 

carry on the survey woiks. 

16. Lent his steamer the ‘^Peri” to Mr. Pitman for urgent 

work in connect! >n with the Government Telegraph 
Department. 

Nawab Ahsanullah has followed closely in his footsteps of his 
noble father, both as a libeial and enlightened zemindar and 
in vast public benefactions, I need only instance his latest 
act of generosity. He placed at the disposal of Government 
a sum of one lakh of rupees to take necessary measures for 
pi^eventing the spread of plague to Dacca, and in case of its 
appearance in that town for proper treatment of poor, both 
Hindus and Mahommedans, who might suffer from the disease. 
The Nawab has offered to pay another lakh^ if necessary, for 
the same purpose. The vast extent of his charity, ca,n be 
appreciated by looking at the following cutting from a daily 
paper of 20th September last, which notices his princely 
liberality on the occasion of his son’s marriage : — 

^^The marriage of his second son, Khajeh Atikullab, passed 
off on the loth September at Delkosa Gnrden-hDUSc. On this 
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auspicious occasion, the Nawab made donation of nearly a 
lakh by a present of one full month’s pay to all his officers and 
servants from the hig^hest to the lowest, and proposes to make 
a further donation of Rs, 5,000 to each of the five Districts 
of East Bengal in which his Zemindary lies.” 

The names of Nawab Abdul Ghani and his son Nawab 
Ahsanullah stand out as beacon-lights to the rest of the 
landholders of Bengal and elsewhere, and no better example of 
a liberal landholder can be found anywhere in the country. 

Maharajah Surja Canto Acharji is another liberal landholder 
of East Bengril. He is a great public benefactor to the city of 
Mymensing, where the Water Works, the Town Hall, and the , 
Charitable Dispensary are all due to his munificence and public 
spirit. For the water works he subscribed a lakh of rupees and 
afterwards supplemented it with another handsome donation. 
The Town Hall of Mymensing is a splendid building 
occupying a most advantageous position and a large tract 
of land. It has cost the donor about Rs. 40,000, and has 
been a great boon to the inhabitants of the city. His 
grandmother, Bimala Dibya Ghowdharani, is widely known in 
Benares and other holy places of Hindu pilgrimage as a most 
charitable lady. For his public beneficence he was honoured 
with the title of Raja on the recommendation of Sir Ashley 
Eden. He has founded and maintains several religious 
endowments and an alms-house. A keen sportsman and a 
hospitable landholder, Maharajah Surja Canto Acharji is held 
in high esteem by all classes of people. In addition to 
these charities he has subscribed Rs. 7,600 for the opening of 
an eye ward in the Nasirabad Dispensary, called the Macken- 
zie Eye Ward, and also pays the cost of its maintenance. He 
maintains a school which is called Raja Surja Canto’s 
Institution. 

The Nator Raj family have been so well noticed by Mr, 
J, Westland in his Report of the district of Jessorc that 1 
shall simply content myself with quoting from his writings : — 

^ In the last half of last century, ♦he Nator zemindaii was in 
possession of Maharani Bhavani, who was the widow of Raja 
Ram Canto Rai, son of Raja Ram Jivan Roy. This lady^s 
fame is spread far and wide, and it is specially noted that 
she was a most pious lady, continually spending her money 
in the endowment of idols. She established in Benares alone 
380 temples, guest-houses {atithalaya) and other religious 
edifices, some of which are still kept up ; but some have ceased 
to be kept up, probably because the family, by the loss of its 
estates, became too poor to support them. Religious edifices 
were erected by her also in other parts of the country and 
endowed with money and with land. There are many of 
VOL. CXI.] . 31 
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these at Nator, the seat of the family, and there is a well 
known one at Murshidabad, which is named Sham Rai. It is 
endowed with extensive lands, its principal endowment being 
Dihi (estate) Phulberia, which lies between Ohargachha and 
Kaliganj, and has its cutchery at Shibnagor, opposite Kaliganj/ 
It is said that the income from these endowed properties 
amounted originally to about nine lakhs of rupees annually; 
but there is vciy little doubt that this income has dwindled 
at present to a fourth of this amount. Rajah Anand 
Nath founded the Rajshaye public library and did many 
other works of public utility. His son Raja Chandra Nath 
established the Female Normal School at Rampore Bauliah 
and endowed it with a yearly income of Rs. 1,500. The 
Nator Raj now supports, in addition to these, an English 
Sclioo!, called the Nator Maharaja's High School, near the 
Rajbari, and a charitable dispt:nsary. 

The Putya Raj is the oldest of the aristocracy of East Bengal. 
The seat of the family is in Pntya, a Police station midway 
between Nator and Bauliah, the headquarters of the Rajshaye 
district. The first charitable act of any importance was done 
by a distinguished member of tliis family named Rati Kanta. 
He esiublishcd that famous idol of Radha Govinda whose beauti- 
ful tcjuple is the resort of hundreds of pilgrims, and added an 
atitluhala to it for the rnaiutenance of the necessitous. But the 
greatest a.noimt of good work was done by one Jagan Naryan, 
who erected a snlonclid religious endowment at Benares and 
built a gl.u\t and a guest-house in that city. He erected another 
guest-house on the hanks of the river Phalgu in Bihar, while* 
ids wid.nv erected at Putya a temple dedicated to Shiva and 
celebrated the occasion by extensive grants of rent-free lands 
to learned Brahmins, tie used to distribute in the cold 
weather cloths to the poor, and during the rainy season to feed 
both men and cattle, an example which was followed by 
Rani Sarat Sundari, Rani Mon Mohini Dcbi has distinguished 
herself by a grant of Rs. 30,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing tanks and wells in the Rajshaye district. During the 
late water-scarcity this act of charity of hers was the means of 
sauhig hundreds of lives of the poor. By her several scholar- 
ships, medals and free studentships in the Rajshaye College 
she has done much to promote and encourage English educa- 
tion amongst the poorer class of natives of the district. She 
is tiie donor of four scholarships, aggregating Rs. 33 monthly, 
to the students of the Rajshaye College. Besides this she 
awards yearly stipends to various Sanscrit and primary 
institutions throughout the district 

The Deghapatya Raj is an excellent specimen of a muni- 
ficent and liberal family of landholders in Bengal. The 
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founder of the family, Dya Ram, was a great lover of Sanscrit 
literature and established several tols in the Bajshaye district. 
But the most distinguished member of the family was Raja 
Prosanna Nath Rai, who occupied a most conspicuous place 
amongst contemporaneous zemindars and was one of the 
most liberal and benevolent examples of the landed aristocracy 
of Bengal. He constructed a good road from Dighapatya to 
Bauliah, which cost him Rs. 35,000. But what chiefly made 
his name famous was the princely endowment of Rs. 1,07,400 
by which he established the charitable dispensaries at Nalor 
and Bauliah. They are still maintained mainly out of the 
profits of the endowment. His son, Raja Promotho Nath Ray, 
gave a donation of Rs. 10,000 for the hospital and dispettsary 
buildings at Rajshaye, established by his father. The Raj 
has borne the sole expense of the new boarding-house, 
called the Promoth Nath Hindu Boarding-house, which has 
been built in connection with the Rajshaye College. It 
accommodates 48 boarders. Raja Promoth Nath endowed the 
Rajshaye Girls’ School with a yearly income of Rs. 180 and 
three scholarships for the same. Ho al«o recently established 
at his sole expense a charitable dispensary at Nakhila, his 
kachari-housc. The Raj has always been remarkable for its 
religious endowments. In this connection the name of the 
founder of the family comes into prominence, as ho founded 
several establishments, of which tlie temples of Krisinia 
Chandra in Jessore and Gopal Deo in Murshidabad arc the 
most famous. At the seat of tlio family at Dighapatya were 
founded several temples dedicated to the gods Kri'^hnaji, 
Govindji and Gopalji. All these religions cstal)iisbrnenrs ho 
endowed with valuable landed estates. He taok great pains 
in tlie excavation of large tanks in his xcinindaric.s for the 
benefit of his tenants and surrounded his palace with a big 
moat to serve the purpose of a reservoir of good water. 

I quote the following account of the zemindar of Narail 
from “Dr. Hunter’s Stati.stical Account of Jessore,” p. 20S : — 

“The Rai family of Narail has alw.ays been noted for acts of 
liberality and piety in endowing temples, etc. They also dug 
several tanks upon their estates, and have constructed other- 
works of public utility. Har Nath Rai spent a large sum 'of 
money upon a road intended to connect Narail with the town 
of Jessore, for whkh and other works he was rewarded by 
Gov,prnment with tire title of Rai Bahadur. A good school 
and* a charitable dispensary at Narail are also maintained 
entirely at the expense of the family.” This school has now 
attained the position of a second grade college under the 
name of ‘ Victoria College ’ at the instance of Ramratan Ray. 
Raja Promada Bhusen Deb Rai, of Naldanga, Jessore, has 
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shown his public spirit and liberality by establishing scholar- 
ships for Sanscrit learning and medals for female education, 
of which he is a very warm advocate. For these acts of 
liberality he has received the thanks of Government. He 
has also founded and maintains a Higher Class Knglish 
School, which is named after him the * Naldanga Bhushan 
School/ and a charitable dispensary. 

Of the many representatives of the nobility of Bengal on 
whom was conferred the title of Raja Bahadur on the occasion 
of the Jubilee of the Qneen-Emprcss none perhaps has been 
more conspicuous in his liberality than Raja Mahendro Lall 
Khan, of Midnapore. His father, Ayodha Ram Khan, took 
great interest in the welfare of the public and largely contri- 
buted towaids the Midnapore High School, the Relief Funds, 
Dispensary, Public Library, etc. During the famine of 1874 he 
allowed a remission of rents to the amount of about Rs. 40,000 
to his tenants. He also made a free gift of lands to Govern- 
ment for a public road extending from Keshpur to Jnlka, a 
distance of over six miles in length. The religious endow- 
ments, consisting of several temples at Narajole, Abashghar 
and Kurunghore, have attached to each of them almshouses 
for the relief of the needy. The Lieutenant-Governor, when 
conferring on Mohendra Lall Khan the title of Raja Bahadur, 
thus spoke regarding hi- public spirit and munificence : — 

* You have devoted your wealth and influence, as your father 
did before you, to the service of your fellow-countrymen. 
In endowments and donations to schools, libraries, and 
hospitals, in the construction of the Narajole embankment, and 
above all in the remissions of rents to yi.uv tenantry in bad 
years, you have set a noble example.' 

The Moisadal Raj family has distinguished itself by many 
acts of public beneficence and utility. A charitable dispen- 
sary and free Entrance School are maintained by the Raj, 
There are alms-houses attached to almost all the temples 
dedicated to Hindu gods and goddesses where the hungry and 
poverty-stricken are fed with unstinted liberality. They were 
originally founded by Rani Janaki, a pious lady of the family, 
who is said to have spent a good deal of money in reli- 
gious and charitable acts. The present representative, Raja 
Jyoti Prosad Gorga, gave a donation of Rs, 32,000 towards 
the construction of the first floor of the Eden Hindu 
Hostel Building, which has been called • after the name of 
the donor’s family * The Moisadal Block.’ The Raj annually 
awards medals and scholarships to the Midnapore College boys. 

The Pal Chowdhury family of Natuda is well known for 
its acts of charity. Naflar Chandra Pal Chowdhury gave 
the sum of Rs. 5,000 for the , restoration of the B.A. classes 
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of the Krishnagore College. In supplying the afflicted with 
medical relief he was always to the front, and subscribed 
Rs. 36,000 towards the establishment of a Charitable Hospital 
and Dispensary. He gave Rs. 5,000 towards the purchase of 
the Turret Clock at the Presidency College. But his grandest 
gift was the princely sum of three lakhs of rupees for re- 
productive Public Work which would be useful to the District 
of Nadya, and such other works as would develop the resources 
of the country. How far the aim of the donor has been 
carried out, and how many works of public utility of the 
nature suggested have been constructed, there are no data 
to enable us to say. But, no doubt, the Government will be so 
pleased as to let the public know how far this money has been 
spent in carrying out the real intentions of the donor. 

There are few aristocratic houses of zemindars, however, in 
13 cngal which can compare for works of public charity and 
munificence with that oi the Nadya Raj. The present family 
is only a wreck of its former grandeur. It occu[)icd a unique 
and important place in the history of the countiy. It 
rose to such power that it actually wielded the sceptie of 
Lower Bengal for a time. Of all the princes of this noble 
family, Maharaja Krishna Chandra was the most charitably 
disposed, and it was he who made himself so rciuuviu'd 
throughout the country by virtue of his free gift of rent-free 
lands to learned Brahmins and scholars for the encourage- 
ment of Sanscrit literature. Whatever may have been done 
by other aristocratic families of Bengal, it is but doing bare 
justice to the Nadya Raj family to say that it has exerted 
itself to an extent which no other families have done for the 
encouragement of Sanscrit learning in Bengal, or I might say 
in India. In addition to the giving away of* innumerable 
rent-free lands, he paid monthly stipends to many students 
and sent them to Benares and Drabir to [prosecute their studies 
there. A recent and at the same time a somewhat interesting 
account of the amount of rent-free lands given away by 
the Nadya Raj estimates their value at about ten lakhs of 
rupees. Nor is this estimate in the least exaggerated. 
Throughout the district of Nadya, you will not find a single 
Brahmin who has not got his patch of rent-free land as 
reward from the Nadya Raj. Indeed in the district of Nadya 
it is considered a reproach to a good Brahmin not to possess 
rent-free lands given by the Nadya Raj. The court of 
Krishna Chandra was the abode of all the brilliant intellects 
and writers of the day. The greatest Sanscrit scholars flocked 
there from all parts of Bengal. Of all the learned men that 
lived and moved about Krishna Chandra’s court, the most 
renowned was the author of ‘ Vidya Suudar/ Bharat Chandra, 
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incontestably one of the best poets of Bengal. One might 
say with confidence that Krishna Chandra's reign witnessed 
the iioon-day splendour of Bengali literature. It was through 
his strenuous exertions and liberal support that Nadya became 
the centre of Sanscrit learning. in Bengal. 

But it was not in the direction of learning alone that his 
liberality extended spent over two lakhs of rupees in the 
excavation of tanks in many places for the benefit of the 
public. 

Among the princes of the Nadya Raj, Sirish Chandra was 
a great reformer. He stoutly advocated the cause of the 
remarriage of Hindu widows and denunciated in the most 
sc.tthing language the evils of the Hindu system of poly- 
gamy, He presented the lands on which the Krishnagore 
College was built to Government and subscribed largely 
towards the funds both for the building and the endowment 
of that important institution. The value of the land thus 
given away is estimated at Rs. 28,000. The present Maha- 
rajah Khitish Chandra paid Rs. 6,000 for the maintenance of 
the B.A. class of the Krishnagore College in 1876 and Rs. i,8oo 
for the College funds in April 1895. In the construction of 
village schools and public roads the Kaja has been eminently 
liberal. He paid a handsome contribution for the construction 
of the house for the small carnivora at the Zoological gardens 
in May 1897. Towards the funds of the Garette Hospital 
at Nobodwip he paid a sum of Rs. i,ooo. It is a well-known 
fact that the present comparatively down-fallen state of the 
Nadya Raj is owing to its vast charitie.s in times gone by 
in the shape of expenses incurred upon religious ceremonies, 
the performance of which has now become obsolete, and the 
grant to pundits of rent-free lands which cost fabulous 
sums of money. The Nadya Raj has made several endow- 
ments for the advancement of Sanscrit learning and encourage- 
ment of pi imary schools. Rs. 600 is yearly paid for the ex- 
penses of the Bongobibiulho Jononee Shova at Nobodwip. A 
Sanscrit tol is maintained in the Rajbati for which a sum of 
Rs. 200 is paid every month. The Raj supports and subsidises 
a»- number of normal and other schools at a cost of Rs. 100 
per month. It has paid Rs. io,ooo in small .subscriptions to 
various objects of public utility and is always liberal in its 
support of all movements tending to the welfare of the people 
at large. 

The Bhowal Raj, represented at present by Raja Rajendra 
Narain Roy, affords a most striking instance of a munificent 
landholder. His father, Kali Narain Roy, was created a Raja 
Bahadur for his eminent services during the famine of 1865-66 
Rnd 1873-74, and for his general liberality and public spirit. 
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It has been computed that the present Raja Bahadur has spent 
up to now a sum of no less than three and half lakhs of rupees 
in charitable works. I enumerate some of his big donations 
here : — He gave Rs. 32,000 towards the construction of the 
Dacca Northbrook Hall, Rs, 20,000 towards the funds of the 
Dacca Medical School, Rs. 20,000 for the Buckland Road, 
Rs. 15,000 to the Mackenzie Fund, Rs. 17,561 to the Famine 
Fund, Rs. 6,000 for the Johnson Ward, and Rs. 5,000 to the 
school for the Deaf and Dumb. For the improvement of 
agriculture amongst his tenantry he organised a system of 
irrigation into his estate and an Agricultural Exhibition which 
cost him Rs. 15,927. 1 subjoin here below a list of his further 

subscriptions : — 




Rs. 

Dufferin Fund 

• 4 • 

10,000 

Tonga Bridge ... 


20,000 

Vidyasagore Memorial Fund 


3,000 

Mitford Hospital 


12,000 

Dacca College Scholarship .. 


6,000 

Daijeeling Pasteur Institute ... 

• % k 

1,000 

Mirzapore Road 

• » • 

2,000 

Charities during assumption of the title 

of 


Empress of India 

* * • 

1,500 

Charities during Diamond Jubilee 

• • « 

2,208 

Relief of sufferers from fire ... 

• • i 

3.S02 

Subscriptions for Memorials to Viceroys 

and 

Governors 

9 • • 

1 5,000 


Mymensing Female Ho,- pital 

... 1,600 

Asiatic Society, Calcuita 

2,017 

Victoria Hospital 

5,000 

Subscriptions to Schools 

34.033 

Poor Fund Contributions 

13-537 

Subscriptions to Dacca Races 

18,631 


In addition to this long list which is b}' no means an ex* 
haustive one, he supports the Saraswati Samaj which has for 
its object tl\e improvement of Sanskrit '1 oh. He is the found- 
er and sole propietor of the Jcydebpur Sahitya Samalochani 
Institute, and bears its entire expenditure. This institutiou 
has a noble object. It encourages the development of Bengali 
literature, and also the publication of useful books in Sanskrit 
or English throwing light on the history of Indian civilization, 
by he)j>ing poor authors with money presents or by purchasing 
their books and presenting them to important libraries. The 
yearly expenditure for its maintenance amounts to about six 
or seven thousand rupees. In the 1896 a sum of Rs. 2,000 
was remitted to Mr. Brennand of England for the printing of 
his great book on Hindu Astronomy, 
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The Tagore family of Calcutta are among the richest zemin- 
dars in East Bengal. I noticed in my last article the 
princely beneficence of Prosonno Cbomar Tagore ; but I 
have only mentioned in a casual manner the equally princely 
charities of Maharajah Sir Jotindra MohUn Tagore. I intend to 
close this article by referring to them in detail, and showing 
how the noble acts of one’s predecessors serve as a guide, 
verifying the old adage, that example is better than precept. 

The veneration with which Maharajah Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore looks upon his mother is almost ideal, and it is not at 
all surprising that his most bountifurcharities are named after 
her, and the perpetuation of her sacred memory has been the 
best and most ardent dehire of his life. In her name he has 
created a chaiitable institution at Benares and endowed it with 
a sum of one lakh of rupees. There is the usual temple of 
Shiva, with its concourse of Brahmins and daily worshippers ; 
but the principal feature of the institution is the daily feeding 
of all-comers in the guest-house. A similar endowment exists 
in his mother’s name at the Mulajore temples, for which a 
sum of Us. 60,000 is given. That noble institution for relieving 
helpless widovvs which is known as the ^ Maharajah Mata Hindu 
Widow Fund ’ was also created to commemorate her name and 
the fund amounts to one lakh of rupees. There is no class 
of persons more deserving of relief than that of destitute 
Hindu widows and no charity is more conuncmlablc than 
the amelioration of their sad and forlorn comlition. 

I give below some of the more important items of Maharajah 
Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore’s charities : — 

Rs. 


Rent remitted to the tenants of Faiidpur estate 
during famine 

Square laid out at Toltollah for the use of the 
public in the name of the Maharajah's 
father... 

For the statue of the Hon’ble P. C, Tagore, C.S. 
I,, placed in the Senate House, Calcutta 

For excavating a pond in Ballygunge for public 
f use ill 24-Pergunnahs in the name of the 

Maharajah’s mother 

The Indian Famine Fund (i866) ... 

The Indian Famine Fund (1897) ... 

The Transvaal War Fund 

Lumsden's Horse 

The District Charitable Society ... 

The Lady Dufferin Fund (Bengal Branch) ... 

The Lady Dufferin Fund (General Branch) ... 

The Mayo Hospital ... 


40,000 


24,566 

20,000 


10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

5.000 

8.000 

5.000 
2,000 

10,117 
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The Jubilee Fund ... ,, ... 5,ooo 

The Zoological Gardens Library ... ... 8,ooo 

The Prince Victor Reception Fund ... 3,000 

The Oriental Seminary Building Fund ... 2^500 

The Zoological Gardens Snake House ... 2,500 

The Calcutta Flood Relief Fund (1900) 2,500 

The Kristo Dnss Memorial Fund ... ,,, 2,000 

The Bay ley Memorial Fund ... ... 2,000 

The Dufferin Memorial Fund ... ... 1,500 

The Monghyr Jubilee School Fund ... 1,200 

The Royal Mariiagc Fund ... ... 1,000 

The Rajendio Lalla Mitter P^und... ... 1,000 

The Ga3obanda School Fund .. ... 1,000 

The St. Vincent’s Home ... ... 1,000 

The Rungpore Drainage P'und ... ... i,00o 

The Jamalpore School Fund ... ... 1,050 

For the sufferers by fin' at Kidderpore ... 1,000 

The Cotton Memorial F’und ... i,Coo 

Tlic Sir Comer Petberarn Memorial Fund ... I.3S0 

For the Benares Hospital and Famine P'lmds 1,000 

The Indian Musical Association ... ... l,OoO 

For the reception of H H. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Maharajah's Estate at Rung- 
pore ... ... ... ... 1,000 

Rnngpoie Charitable Dispensary Building Fund 1,100 
Ropaiis of the Kamilcshya Temple ... 1,000 


The Maharaj.'ih gives annually’’ a very large sum in sub- 
scriptions to vaiious public bodies and associations. To the 
Meerut Volunteer Rifle Fund, to the Indian Science Association, 
to the North Suburban Hospital, and to the Mohnn Mela Fund 
he pays Rs. loo yearly. In the same way he gives annually 
Rs. 50c to the District Charitable Society, Rs. 550 to the 
British Indian Association, Rs. 500 to the Imlian Industrial 
Association, Rs. 200 to tlie Lady Duffeiin’s F'und, Rs. 200 to 
the Mayo Hospital, Rs. i2o for prizes to the Photographic 
Society, Rs. 120 for the Art School Prize Fund, Rs. 125 for 
prizes to St. Xavier’s College, and Rs. 120 for the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, while a fuither sum of Rs. 512 is 
annually spent in small subscriptions by the Maharajah. 1 
For the encouragement of Sanscrit the Maharajah spends 
yearly the sum of Rs. 7,010, which he distributes in the shape 
of small stipends to learned pundits of ^o/s all over the country. 
He gives monthly stipends to 20 poor boj^s who are daily fed 
at the Prasad. Nor are the hungry rabble left uncared for 
and unattended. Every day 100 paupers are sumptuously fed, 
and cloths are distributed to them on occasions of Hindu 
religious festivities. 

VOL. CXI.^ 
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I subjoin here a list of works of public utility constructed 
by the zemindars of East Bengal and Calcutta : — 

1. — Twelve temples of Shiva with a ghat in the middle, 

both in Connagore and in Panihati, placed opposite 
to each other on either bank of the Hooghly. By 
Jagat Ram Datta, of the Hatkhola Datta family. 

2. — Pretsila staircase at Gya. By Madan Mohun Datta, 

of the Hatkhola Datta family. 

3. — Nimtola Burning GhAt, dedicated to Lord William 

Bentinck. By Dewan Radha Madhab Bannerjee of 
Jorabagan. 

4. — Bagbazar Bathing Ghflt. By Dewan Durga Charan 

Mukharjee of Bagbazar. 

5. -— Temple of Modon Mohon, Upper Chitpore Road. 

By Gokul Chand Mittra. 

6. — Twelve temples of Shiva at Baranagore on the Hooghly, 

By Jay Mitter of Calcutta. 

7. — Kumartuli Bathing Gh&t with a temple of Shiva. By 

Balaram Mozumdar of Kumartuli. 

8. — Road leading to Kalighat. By Ram Chandra Pal of 

Jorasanko. 

9. — Khardah Bathing GhAt, Rs. 24,000. By Ram Chandra 

Pal of Jorasanko. 

10. — Khardah Bathing GhAt with twelve temples. By 

Ram Hari Biswas, Khardah. 

11. — Anondomoyee Kali temple with an alms-house at. 

Gobardangah. By the Mukherjee zemindars of 
Gobardangah. 

12. — Gobardangah English School and Charitable Dispen- 

sary. By the Mukherjee zemindars of Gobardangah. 

13. — Road from Baraset to Taki, cost one lakh of rupees. 

By Rai Kali Nath Munshi of Taki. 

14. — Baruipore Charitable Dispensary, By Basanta Kumar 

Rai Chowdhury of Baruipore. 

15. — Satkhira Public Road (60 miles). By the Rai 

Chowdhury zemindars of Satkhira. 

16. — Jagaddal and Hatkhola Bathing Gh&ts. By Dewan 

Fakir Chunder Sen, Jagaddal. 

' 17. — Belghoria Charitable Dispensary in Nuddia district, 

Rs. 28,000. By Kailash Chunder Mukherjee. 

18. — College and Dispensary at Kushtea. By Maharsi 

Debend ra Nath Tagore. 

19. — Dacca Medical School Building. By Srimati Bis^wes- 

wari Chowdhury Debi, Gouripore. 

20. — ^Victoria Camp Hospital, Rs. 24,000, and maintenance 

charge Rs. 100 monthy. By Haro Nath Chowdhury, 
Mymensing. 
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21. — Victoria Academy, Mymensingh. By Haro Chunder 

Chowdhury. Rs. loo monthly expenditure. 

22. — Rungpore Normal School Building. By Raja Gobinda 

Lall Roy of Rungpore. 

23. — Eye Infirmary, Dacca, Rs. 20,000. By Raja Srinath 

Roy of Bhagyakul. 

24. — Gaibundha School Building, Rs. 7,000. By Sarafe 

Chundra Rai Chowdhury. 

25. — -Poor House at Murali, Jessore. By the zemindars of 

the District. It is endowed with landed property 
called the Khaturia Magura Estate. (Hunter’s 
“ Statistical Account of Jessore”). 

26. — Kirtipasha Anglo-Vernacular School, Sanscrit Tel and 

Charitable Dispensary. By Prosonno Coomar Roy 
Chowdhury, Backergunge. 

27. — Lukhutia Vernacular and Night Schools and Private 

Charitable Dispensary. By Rakhal Chandra Roy 
Chowdhury, Backergunj. 

28. — Mymensing Road, 8 miles from Tangailto Jaidebpore, 

By Kali Naryan Chowdhury of Bhavval. 

29. — Bhavval Charitable Dispensary. By Kali Naryan 

Chowdhury, Bhawal. 

3c. — Malucha Branch Charitable Dispensary founded and 
supported out of a bequest of a native zemindar. 

31. — -Backergunj canals fi) Manik Mudi Khal, 5 miles long, 

connecting Durgapore and Nahalgunj rivers. By 
Manik Mudi, founders of the present family of 
landholders of Madhabpasa : (2) Lakhutia khal, 6 
miles long. By Raj Chandra Ray of Lukhutia ; (3) 
Kotowalipara Khal, lo miles long. By Narail land- 
holders, Jessore. 

32. — «Tangail Branch Dispensary. By Dvvarka Nath Rai 

Chowdhury. Yearly expense Rs. 2,400. 

33. — Brajamohun Institution, or the Students’ Union ; 

having an endowment of Rs. 365 yearly paid by 
the Zemindar Brajamohun Baboo’s heirs. 

34. — Satkhira School entirely supported by a zemindar, 

who has established it for education of the better 
class of his tenants. (Major Smith’s report.) A 
charitable dispensary has also been established by 
him with the same view. 

J5,— Chowhatta Public Library in Pubna district, Rs,32,ooo. 
By Moulvi Khoda Bux Khan Bahadur, Pubna. 

36. — Khatura Charitable Dispensary, 24-Fergunnahs, 

Rs. 40,000. By Ram Gopal Rakhit. 

37. — .Patuakhali Charitable Dispensary, Rs. 8,000. By 

Nawab Sir Khajah Ashanallah Bahadur of Dacca. 
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38. — Karatia Mahamadia Entrance School, Mymensing. 

By Motowali Wayed Ali Khan Pance, Rs, 200 
monthly expense. 

39. — Rungpore Drainage, Rs. 20,000, By Janoki Ballav 

Sen, zemindar of Dimla, District Rungpore. 

40. — Lewis Jubilee Sanitarium, Rs. 20,000, * Janoki 

Ballav House/ By Janoki Ballav Sen, zemindar 
of Dimla, District Rungpore. 

41. — Pramatha-Manmatha College, Tangail. By the 

Chowdhury zemindars of Tangail. 

42. — Tangail Charitable Dispensary. By Jahnavi Chow- 

dhurani of Tangail. 

43. — Taki Government School Boarding House Building. 

By Jotindra Nath Chowdhuri of Taki. 

44. — Rajshaye Colle^jc Endowment created by Raja Kara 

Nath Rai Chowdhury Bahadur, of Dubalhati, who 
granted in perpetuity an estate valued at more than 
a lakh of rupees for the maintenance of the Raj- 
shaye College. 

45. — Ranaghat Charitable Dispensary and English and 

Vernacular Schools. By the Pal Chowdhury zemin- 
dars of Ranaghat. But the most nmnificent act 
of their charity was the contribution of one lakh of 
maunds of rice to the sufferers in the Madras 
famine. 

46. — Dinajpur Public Road and Charitable Hospitals at 

Dinajpur and Raiganj, together with the English and 
Vernacular and Gymnastic Schools at Dinajpur and 
Kaliaganj, By Maharajah Tarak Nath Rai and 
his widow Maharani Shyam Mohini of Dinajpur. 

47. — Maduripore Bridge, Charitable Dispensary and 

Bathing Ghat. By Chowdhury Golam AH of 
Haturia. 

48. -— Haturia Branch Road and Barisal Government 

School. By same. 

49. — Jagannath College, Dacca, founded and maintained 

* by Kisori Lall Roy Chowdhury, zemindar of Beliati 

in the Dacca district in memory of his father 
Jagannath Roy Chowdhury. Eight scholarships, 
two of Rs. 6 per month each and six of Rs. 3 a 
month, are awarded by the donor every year f6r the 
benefit of the students. 

50. — Harendra Lai College, Munshlgunj, Vikrampur, 

founded and maintained by Harendra Lall Roy 
Chowdhury, the well-known millionaire and zemin- 
dar of Bhagyakul. 
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51. — Bogra Public Park, named ' Altafanessa ’ Park, By 

Nawab Abdus Sobhan Chowdhury, 

52. — Tahiranessa Female Hospital, Bogra, having an 

endowment yielding about Rs. 1,000 a year. By 
same. 

53. — Noakhali Charitable Dispensary and Hospital, es- 

tablished i860 and maintained mainly out of 
Bhulna Raja’s estate. 

54. — School and Charitable Dispensary, Kakina, Rung- 

pore. By Raja Ram Ranjan Roy. 

55. — Midnapore College, supported mainly by an endow- 

ment created by the zemindars of the district, 
which yields Rs. 3,000 yearly, 

56. — Taki High School, endowed with a donation of 

Rs. 75,000 and a property having a yearly income 
of Rs. 300. 

57. — Raj Chunder College, Barisal, supported solely by 

Bihari Lall Chowdhury, zemindar of Barisal, who 
has also founded several prizes, medals and scholar- 
ships for students. 

58. — Bhagyakul Charitable Dispensary and Dacca Pundit’s 

Institute. By Srinath Roy and other Zemindars 
of Dacca. 

59. — Panihati High English School Masonry Building, 

Rs. 12,000. By Tran Nath Bannerjee. 

60. — Faridpur Isan Institution. By a zemindar of Farid- 

pur. 


ICH Dien. 



Art. IV.- SHORTHAND: ITS USES AND 
ADVANTAGES. 

M y object in writing this paper is to invite attention to a 
subject which seems to me to be deserving of much 
greater attention than it has hitherto received in India ; and 
the fact that I am an old shorthand writer and deeply interest- 
ed in all that appertains to this subject, must be my sole 
excuse for venturing to deal with it. 

, Shorthand is generally supposed to be a product of modern 
times. But this is not the case ; for, while it is undoubtedly 
true that the art has received an enormous impetus and deve- 
lopment in comparatively recent times, shorthand can with 
certainty claim to be more than two thousand years old. It is 
a well-established fact that tachygraphy, which is only another 
name for shorthand writing, was practised in ancient days 
among the Greeks and Romans. About seven or eight years 
ago Mr. F. Maunde Thompson, the Librarian of the British 
Museum, was reported to have stated that a fragment of an 
inscription found recently on the Acropolis at Athens was 
nothing less than a portion of an explanation of a kind of 
shorthand, composed of arbitrary signs, as old as the fourth 
century before Christ. If the authenticity of this discovery be 
accepted, then there is good ground for the belief that has 
always existed among historians of shorthand, that Xenophon 
possessed a knowledge of shorthand and took down some of 
the speeches of Socrates. But, however this may be, it is stated 
in that storehouse of literature, the Encyclopcidia Britamiica^ 
that the first undoubted mention of a Greek shorthand writer 
occurs in 195 A. D., in a letter to Flavius Philostratus. The 
tachygraphy practised by the Greeks is supposed to have grown 
from a system of secret writing which was developed from 
forms of abbreviation, and which the early Christians adopted 
for their own use. Tachygraphy flourished among the Romans. 
It was taught in their schools, and, among others, the Emperor 
Titds is said to have been skilful in this style of writing* 
Cicero’s freedman, M. Tullius Tiro, is reputed to have been the 
author of a large collection of shorthand symbols which bear 
the title Notae Tironianae ; ’’ and Tiro’s system was used 
extensively during the fiist five centuries of the Christian 6ra. 
But, with the decay of learning, shorthand fell into disuse ; 
by the tenth century all practical acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman systems of shorthand writing faded completely 
away, and it was not till the beginning of the seventh century 
that the art was revived to any appreciable extent, although even 
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during that interval various systems of shorthand were prac- 
tised. 

England was the birth place of modern shorthand, and it is 
supposed that the Reformation gave the first impulse to its 
cultivation. It is recorded that Bishop Jewel, a distinguished 
religious reformer, who had devised a kind of shorthand, acted 
as a notary at the great disputation of Cranmer, Latimer, and 
Ridley, at Oxford in 1554 j sacraments of the altar, and 

that he also acted in the same capacity at a disputation which 
took place on the same subject some five years earlier, when 
Peter Martyr and other reformers took part in the contro- 
versy. Dr. Timothy Bright published a system of shorthand in 
1588, and it was followed two years later, by Peter Bales’ Arte 
of Brachygraphic. In 1602 the Art of Stenographic by John 
Willis, made its appearance, and no less than 200 systems, all 
more or less based, like Willis*, on what may be called the 
a. b. c. system, were published between that year and the year 
*837, when Isaac Pitman's phonography stepped into the 
arena. Since the introduction of Pitman's system, some 300 
other systems or more have appeared, but a very large propor- 
tion of these are merely imitations or modifications of that 
system. 

It would take a great deal of time and space If I attempt- 
ed to give any detailed description of these systems, and 
I must therefore content myself with simply remarking that, of 
the systems in vogue before Pitman’s, the best known were 
those published by Shelton in 1620, which was adapted to 
German, Dutch and Latin ; the system invented by William 
Mason in 1^92, which was republished by Thomas Gurney in 
1740, and has continued in use to a certain extent down to the 
present day ; The Universal English Shorthand published in 
1767 by John Byrom, sometime fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Byrom founded a stenographic club, and his 
system of shorthand received the distinction of a special Act 
of Parliament for its protection. Then in 1786 came Samuel 
Taylor’s system of stenography, which it is stated did more 
than any of its predecessors to establish the art in England 
and abroad, for it came into use in France, Italy, Holland, 
Sweden, Germany, Portugal, Roumania, Hungary and other 
Continental countries. Of the numerous systems which made 
their appearance subsequent to Pitman’s, those published by 
Professor Everett and Mr. A. M. Bell have been favourably 
mentioned ; also Mr. J. M. Sloan^s adaptation of the French 
system of Duploye. 

But of all the modern systems of shorthand writing, the one 
which stands pre-eminent is that known as Pitman's Phono- 
graphy. It was first published, as I have stated, in 1837 ; it 
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has passed through several thousand editions since that date 
and, as its name indicates, it is constructed on a purely phone- 
tic basis. This method of shorthand writing is the one that 
is now most largely in use in Europe and America, and, in fact, 
all over the world ; for, according to statistics which were pub- 
lished about five years ago (I have not been able to lay hands 
on later figures), 93 per cent, of newspaper reporters and 98 
per cent, of shorthand clerks in England practise this system j 
while in the United States, 97 per cent, of the shorthand 
writers use either Isaac Pitman’s Phonography or an American 
presentation of it ; and his system has moreover been adapted 
to eighteen or twenty foreign languages. I dare say some 
of these percentages have risen a little more within the past 
year or two, although they are nearly at the hundred as they 
stand ; but it would perhaps be generous to allow a little 
margin for the other systems. 

1 am a disciple of Pitman, and naturally fed a great admi- 
ration for his system. I have not studied any other metliods 
of shorthand writing, and therefore can express no opinion on 
their merits or demerits ; but the statistics I have quoted are, 
I venture to think, more than sufficient evidence of the su- 
periority and popularity of Pitman’s system over all others. 
The vast mass of a. b. c. systems of shorthand are said to 
be strikingly devoid of originality and mostly imitations of the 
few that I have mentioned ; while nearly all arc described as 
consisting of an alphabet, a list of arbitrary and symbolical 
signs, a table showing the best way of joining any two letters, 
a few general rules for writing, and a specimen plate. Pit- 
man’s system, on the other hand, stands on a purely phonetic 
basis, and its chief merit is its extreme brevity and legibility. 
It is eminently suited not only for the professional stenogra- 
pher, but also for the various purposes of every-day life. 

Now let us see what are the uses and advantages of short- 
hand writing. The general impression seems to be that it is 
really of use only to those who intend to adopt it as a means of 
livelihood. But this is a misconception which happily is being 
gradually dissipated. One of the chief anxieties of every busy 
person is to economise time, and if there is a time-saving art 
it ifi shorthand writing. It has been calculated that it would 
save to those who use it at least a sixth part, and often as 
much as one-fourth or one-half, of their working hours. Even 
if only one-sixth be taken as the saving, the economy would be 
found to be most material ; for at this ratio a man who writes 
a good deal for, say, twenty of the most active years 0/ his 
life would save about three years. It is nothing uncommon to 
hear that a man has resolved to keep a diary. But how often 
bas the diary been begun and kept up for a time and then 
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suddenly discontinued, only because of the irksomeness of 
having to make the jottings in longhand. If shorthand had 
been employed instead, the entries would have been made 
much more quickly and a great deal more could be noted 
down than in longhand ; while, of course, the pleasure of being 
able to recall incidents in one’s life would be permanently en- 
sured. Then again, take the case of persons engaged in histo- 
rical or literary research. What a great boon it would be if 
such students could escape the drudgery of having to copy out 
in longhand the raw material for their work. By the aid of 
shorthand a multiplicity of notes and quotations can be rapidly 
taken down, and a small note-book may thus be made to con- 
tain as much writing as at least half a dozen note books the 
contents of which are written in longhand. Indeed, it is re- 
corded in one of the Phonetic Journals that, in a competition 
for a phonographic prize which came off in London some years 
ago, as to who should write the largest number of words in 
shorthand in a given space, the winner of the prize was found 
to have written legibly the whole of one of Goldsmith’s plays 
on the back of a single half-penny cost card, besides a large 
quantity of other matter, amounting in all to some 32,000 
words. It can, I think, be affirmed, however, without any fear 
of contradiction, that every part of the student’s work involv- 
ing writing can be better done in shorthand than in longhand, 
that more work can be done in the former than in the latter, 
and that the student who uses shorthand in the right way will 
learn more than the student who is without shorthand. This 
is true of students of all subjects, even foreign languages, for 
phonography enables one to seize, and fix. and preserve, a 
pronunciation which would otherwise fade quickly, away from 
one's memory. Of course the phonographic signs that serve 
for English would lequire some little modification in order to 
be applied to certain foreign languages, but once the necessary 
modification has been made, a valuable aid to the study of 
foreign languages is acquired. Considering, therefore, that 
one of the chief difficulties in learning a foreign language is in 
connection with pronunciation, there can be no doubt that 
phonography can be very usefully employed in this directioF). 
But it must be understood that phonography is not constructed 
to record every shade of sound heard in all the languages of 
the world, so that there are limits to its capacity in the repre- 
sentation of the sounds of foreign languages. 

The use of shorthand has also been found to be of very 
great value to students of medicine in taking notes of lectures 
in anatomy, physiology, and other subjects, and to medical 
practitioners in jotting down the symptoms of a patient when 
at his bedside, and in making other notes. In fact, its value to 
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medical men Is so fully recognised that the members of this 
profession in England have formed themselves into a Society 
of Medical Fhonographers, with Sir William Gowers, M.D., as 
their President, and some hundreds of names on its rolls. The 
Society has its own shorthand magazine, and, in a pamphlet 
which it issued some time ago on “ Tlie use of Shorthand by the 
Student/' it mentioned as an illustration the case of a student 
who took epitome notes in shorthand of the lectures he had 
been attending and relied exclusively on these notes for a 
systematic knowledge of medicine. It is stated that he used 
no text-books whatever, but made his notes serve all the pur- 
poses of systematic reading ; and when he sat for the M. D. 
Examination of the London University, he not only passed it 
successfully but also gained the gold medal. It is, 1 think, 
hardly possible to cite a better example of the value of short- 
hand as ati aid for the purposes of the student. The clergy- 
man would also find shorthand veiy valuable in jotting down 
his thoughts as they occur in preparing his seimons, and of 
course he would also save a great deal of time. Similarly, the 
barrister would find it of the utmost use in noting dcwvn the 
leading points in his cases ; and so with various other pro- 
fessions. 

As to the use of shorthand for military purposes, there can, 

I think, be jto doubt that there is a wide field for its employ- 
ment in other directions besides correspondence and the dicta- 
tion of documents. Its value has been officially recognised 
within the past few years, and the military authorities are 
apparently desirous of promoting its .study, as I find it is laid 
down in the Queert’s Regulation^-, that, in order to encourage 
the study of foreign languages and of shorthand, which are 
both adinitted to he especially u'^eful to officers on the general 
and personal .staff, and to obtain a record of the names of 
officers who are proficient in these subjects, an examination is 
held twice a year in L</ndon under the auspices of the Civil 
Service Ooinmi^sioncrs. And in another paragiaph the system 
of shorthand recommended for the Army is Pitman's, and it 
is stated that an officer who is in possession of Pitman's certi- 
ficate, or a certificate from the Socieiy of Art.s, showing that 
he has a thorough knowledge of shorthand, will be recorded as 
proficient in that subject. As far as I have been able to 
ascertain, shorthand has made maikcd progress in the army 
in England, and there are many military shorthand classes 
and military shorthand examinations for Pitman’s speed 
certificates, witli money prizes for those soldiers who gain 
them. But I am afraid the importance of the subject is not 
recognised to the same extent in India ; and, in order to show 
the advantage which military officers would derive from 
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possessing a knowledge of shorthand, I shall quote an extract 
from a paper on Shorthand in the Army '' which was read 
by Captain J. C. Gaunter of the 2nd Battalion, the Welsh 
Regiment, at the Royal United Service Institution, in London, 
about three years ago. He said : — “ A stalf officer has fre- 
quently to deal witli matters of a confidential or semi-confi- 
dential nature, which must necesi>«irily pa^s through his hands 
alone — such, lor example, as the picpa ration of defence 
schemes and coiffidential repoits, etc., and in making his rough 
copies a knowledge of ‘'horthaiul would ceitainly save him 
many hours a week. When attending his cln'ef at inspections, 
official visits, interviews, etc., he is constantly called upon to 
make notes of various points on which, Iat^*r, leports have to 
be rendered, and in such cases the lew iKJtes he is at prestmt 
able to take down in longhand are often totally inadequate, 
Tde advantage of a knowledge of shorthand in sucl^ positions 
to officers both on the gcneial and pcisonal staff is indisput- 
able. Every officer on the staff keeps, or slioiild keep, a 
diary, and the smallness of the ph< >nog5 aphic characters, in 
coinoination with the speed witli which they can he conveyt‘d 
to paper, make them peculiarly suited to ti) is class of work. 
Staff officers are frequently app»ointed sc^cieiaiies (>f com- 
mittijcs, ami aic responsi)>le for a coiiect rcpoii of the pro- 
ceedings ; rnncli time is at pre.scnt lost by tl^e inability of 
these officers to write .shorthand. Again, what a saving of 
time would lesiilt in taking down the pioceedings of coutt 
martials, courts ol enquiry, boards, etc., in shortliand ! *' 

Captain Gaunter aNo recommended the Use of shorthand 
characters in military sketching, as the chaiacici s, being smaller 
than those employed in longhand, can be Used to a gi eater ex- 
tent on the face ^f tiie sketch, and consequently a 'great deal of 
information can be sliown on the sketch nr mr»p which would 
otherwise have to be emocjdied in a separate rcpoit. lie »also 
advocated its use for the pigeon post, whih^ he was of opinion 
that in the field tdic employment of slioithand would be even 
more valuable than in the office, as the inipoitance of saving 
every minute on active service and of the s[)eedy transmission 
of orders and reports could hardly be exaggerated. No doubt 
the field telegraph and telephone would be available iti maif^ 
instances, but cases would be of frequent occurrence in wliich 
this means of communication would not be at hand. On 
outpost duty reports in shorthand could be sent back much 
more* fully and expeditiously than can be done at present in 
longhand ; while it would be a great advantage if officers 
with patrolling or reconnoitring parties could record the results 
of their observations rapidly in shorthand instead of having 
to wait till they could find the time to do so in longhand. 
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Phonography would also be of great assistance in the com- 
pilation of reports and histories of campaigns and actions. 
Captain Gaunter further stated that during the manoeuvres 
of 1894 an officer who had been for many years an expert 
phonographer took down the various statements made by the 
commanding officers at the conclusion of each day^s opera- 
tions, with the result that at the end of the manoeuvres he 
had a very full and instructive narrative of the course of events, 
including the ideas and intentions of the different commanders, 
and the manner in which they endeavoured to carry them 
out. 

In the discussion which took place on Captain Caunter’s 
paper, several officers spoke of the value of shorthand, 
although one or two of them, including Lord Methuen, ex- 
pressed a doubt as to its use in the field, considering that 
both sketching and writing sht^rthand on horseback would 
prove matters of consitlerable difficulty. Sir William Gowers, 
whose name I have already mentioned as the President of the 
Society of Medical Phonographers, also took part in the 
debate and made some valuable remarks which I venture to 
think are worth reproducing. He said : — 

“ It has always seemed to me that there are circumstances-— 
there must be at some time in the future circumstances— in 
which the value of the use of shorthand by an officer in the 
army would far transcend in importance its use under any 
other circumstances whatever. We who have used it in medi- 
cine and science have become acquainted with its influence 
on observation. If shorthand is written at only three times 
the speed of longhand — and, so written, it is as legible as 
print to any , one who has even a moderate proper acquaint- 
ance with it — in a given time there can be recorded twice as 
much of the facts observed, and, therefore, twice as much 
time is left for the process of observation. Now, observation 
depends largely on record for its value. Unrecorded observa- 
tion is comparatively imprecise, A man has only to attempt 
to write down the facts that he is observing, to discover that 
on this or that point he is vague, uncertain ; he has to look 
again and again as he describes in writing what he sees. 
The influence of shorthand is less on the quantity of work 
than on its quality, — it enables work to be better done. Am 
I not correct in assuming that there are circumstances in 
which a difference in the value, the accuracy, the precision, 
the fulness of the observations made by a reconnoitr- 
ing officer and the fact that he brought them back recorded 
on the spot when the facts were before him, that these, 
compared with the less perfect results of observation which 
he would also retain less accurately in his memory, or record 
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16*^3 fully and precisely in longhand, might make all the 
difference between victory and defeat in a succeeding battle? 
Tl»at, of course, would be a rare circumstance, but it is surely 
possible ? Apart from that, for an officer of the army who 
has much writing to do, shorthand is of extreme value for all 
purposes of personal writing* for all note-taking, note-making, 
for all drafting of reports, and the fact that with uniformity 
of system — which, as the lecturer has observed, can only at 
the present day be obtained with Pitman's system — a man’s 
own writing is available for transcription or typewriting by 
any subordinate. I may mention that a most distinguished 
professional shorthand writer, who writes another system (I am 
not at liberty to mention his name, and so cannot mention the , 
system), told me that he did not think it likely that in the 
future the ingenuity of man would devise a better system 
for general use than Pitman’s/’ 

That was what Sir William Gowers said, and I hope I have 
succeeded in demonstrating the value of shorthand for military 
purposes. 

With regard to shorthand as a means of livelihood, it is a 
well-known fact that thousands of phonographers are earning 
their living in Europe and America, and that the sphere of 
shorthand has widened enormously in recent years. News- 
papers have multiplied to an astounding extent, and of course 
their very multiplication has created a great demand for re- 
pf)rters. Phonographers are also required in ever increasing 
numbers by busy public men, statesmen, politicians, directors, 
and others, and I believe even authors are becoming more and 
more addicted to the practice of dictating their works to 
shorthand assistants, especially since the introd.uction of the 
type-writer, which by the way forms a valuable adjunct to 
shorthand writing ; while commercial men, almost without 
exception, have their shorthand writers ; in fact, a knowledge 
of the art has practically become a sine qua non for admission 
int(» business houses in England and America. In 1890 the 
number of phonographic students in the United Kingdom was 
estiiriated at 55 , 000 , and in 1895 it was close upon loO.OOo ; 
similarly the number of institutions and classes in whir;h 
Pitman’s shorthand was taught was 1,260 in 1890, and it rose 
to close upon 2,400 in 1895, The British Government has 
also shown its appreciation of the merits of shorthand, as the 
subject has been included in the Technical Education Act of 
188^, in the Education Code of 1891, and in the Evening 
School Code of 1893. The Universities, too, have displayed 
a kindly feeling towards it, as Cambridge has held a shorthand 
examination for junior students in connection with its Local 
Examinations for some years past, and Oxford has^ 1 believe, 
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recently inaugurated a shorthand examination on similar 

lines. 

But, although a wide field of employment is also open in 
India for qualified shorthand winters, it seems to me that 
notliing like the same degree of progress in the study of this 
art has been made in this country as has been attained in 
Europe or America. For instance, there is not, so far as I am 
aware, such an institution as a Shorthand Writer’s Association 
in the whole of the Bengal Presidency, although Madras, 
the so-called betiighted Presidency, has had a Shorthand 
Writer’s Association in existence for the past six or seven 
years ; and I gathered from a newspaper report the other day 
that the Association in Madras is at present presided over by 
a prominent educationist, with the Editor of the Madras 
Times as its Vice-Piesident. Bombay also boasts of a branch 
of the National Phonographic Society, London. I have heard 
of shortliand classes in Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, and one 
or two other places, and shoithand is taught in some of the 
schools, hut I do not think the subject has yet received all 
the attention tl^at it deserves. It seems to me that something 
more is needed than the inclusion of shoithand as a complete- 
ly optional subject in schools. In iny humble opinion it is a 
subject for which facilities ought to be fuinished equal to those 
provided for other studies. I do not sec why, for instance, 
the schoolboy should not be encouraged to take down in 
shorthand, as far as possible, the lessons that are dictated to 
him in school hours. This very practice would help him to 
realize the value of shorthand, and would accustom him to rely 
upon it for his own pur()Oses and to feel that it is something 
more than a minor accomplishment. Nor is there anything 
better calculated to keep alive and alert the student's interest 
in the subject than the habit rtf Ubing it daily and on every 
possible occasion. Moreover, the habit of using it in schf>ol 
life would be a good preparation for its use in business life. 
I have seen it stated in the newspapers lately that there is 
some likelihood of the Cambridge Local Examinations being 
introduced into India, If this should turn out to be true, then 
tl\pre should soon be a marked improvement in the progress 
of shorthand in Indian schools. A good deal can also be 
done outside the school-room to promote the study of this 
very useful art. At all events, there is at present great room 
in India for the spiead of phonography, and a laige field of 
employment is open to those who desire to earn a living by 
it, either as newspaper reporters or in commercial or other 
business houses, or in Government offices. I have heard it 
more than once stated that there is a dearth of competent 
shorthand writers in India, and His Excellency the Viceroy, 
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in his reply to the Anglo-Indian deputation in Calcutta, a few 
months ago, drew attention to this matter, and suggested 
shorthand as affording a good opening for youths of the 
domiciled community. As with every other art, so with short- 
hand, there are many dcgiees of skill, and the remuneration 
varies accordingly. In order to be a good newspaper reporter 
it is necessary that a man should be able not only to take a 
verbatim note of a speech or address, but also to Cflit or trim 
it, if need be, or to condense it ; and this he will hardly 
succeed in doing unless he brings to bear the results of a 
good general education, considerable practice in composition, 
and an accurate perception of the right use of words. The 
question of salaries for shorthand clerks, as apart from other 
shorthand writers, such as newspaper reporters, was warmly 
discussed in England a few years ago, and the conclusion 
arrived at was that the salary of a slnirthand clerk depends, 
and must always depend, more or less, upon efficiency in 
other things besides shorthand, and that no attempt to ignore 
the legitimate effect (hat diffciing degrees of ability, and 

varieties of accoinulishnient and skill, ncccssaiily have upon 
salaries, will ever be successful. 

A great deal has also bet*n said with regard to the speed 
with which words arc uttered, and the speed wiiii whicn tiicy 
are or can be taken down in shorthand. Of course there are 
record-breakers in shiJilhand as in other things, and I remem- 
ber sometime ago seeing a report in which a young man at 
Leeds was credited with having attained the phenomenal 

speed of 297 words per minute. But it is only necessary to 
try the experiment of rcatiing at that rate in oidcr to see what 
an awful jaigon of sound must result from the effort to arti- 
culate so many words a minute. Experience, however, has 
shown that the average rate of public speaking is very slight- 
ly over 120 words a minute, and that some speakers average 
150. Occasionally the slowest uttf ranee is exchanged for a 
rapid flow of wr)i(is, and 180 or 200 words a minute is no 

uncommon speed in certain styles of speech, such as the 

convcisational ; but this rate of speed is seldcnn acquired. Mr. 
T. A. Reed, tlic veteran phom *gi apher, once successfully took 
down a sermon by a fluent American preacher, which was 
carefully timed, and, on the words bt.ing counted aftei wards, 
the average came out at 213 word-^ a minute. For all practical 
purppses, however, 120 to 150 words a minute is sufficient. 
For tiiosc who do not intend to make shorthand writing a 
profession, the ability to write at a much lower rate, say 60 to 
80 words a minute will suffice. 

Now, to sum up : it is hoped that the foregoing remarks 
will have shown that shorthand is valuable not only as a 
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means of livelihood, but also for the various purposes of every 
day life. To put it briefly — shorthand can be used in a large 
variety of ways, such as copying down quotations of all kinds, 
writing out the first drafts of letters, or literary compositions, 
posting up one's diary, either business or otherwise, taking 
notes of any particular science or art which one is studying 
and for which one is collecting the necessary data, jotting 
down memoranda, posting up one’s private cash book, &c., 
&c, ; while of course the journalist, the author, the lawyer, 
the clergyman, the doctor, the military officer, and other 
people would also find it valuable in various ways. And it 
will doubtless interest the members of the fair sex to know 
that there is nothing in phonography that presents greater 
difficulty to one sex than to the other, and that past experience 
has proved that where an equal amount of undivided atten- 
tion is given to the study, very little difference is apparent 
in the result. Hundreds of women are now earning a living 
in Europe and America as shorthand writers and typists. I 
have therefore no hesitation in recommending the study of 
shorthand to ladies also, and, as women are as a rule more 
devotional than men, my advice to them is that, after they 
have made a certain ainout of pi ogress in its study, they 
should read the Bible in shorthand daily as an exercise 1 

A great recommendation for shorthand is to be found in the 
well-ascertained fact that the study of the art almost invari- 
ably engenders a taste for other studies, while the practice of 
note-taking enable the writer to fix at once upon the really 
substantial matter of a lecture or an address. The secret of 
success in shorthand is practice, and we have the opinion of the 
late Mr. John Bright, the orator (an opinion which is printed 
on the back of the title page of Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor), 
that phonography is so exceedingly simple as to be easily 
learned by any one of ordinary capacity, and that if it 
be learned by a very large number of the people, the public 
benefits to be derived from it are incalculable. He ahso said 
that the art appeared to him to be likely to tend to in- 
crease the love of reading and writing, and of education gene- 
rally. If I may be permitted to add my humble testimony, 
I also can state that I have derived much benefit intellectually 
since 1 acquired a knowledge of shorthand. 

J. A. Hypher. 



Art. V,— GREEK WANDERINGS. 

Continued from July igooy No. 22 r. 

XII.— lN AND ABOUT ATHENS. 

O NE goes to Athens primarily to see tlie Parthenon, th^ 
Acropolis rock, the Erectheum, the temple of Wingless 
Victory, the Theseiim, the Dipylon, the Street of Tombs. 
For these alone one might well go through fire and water. 
One goes for these, and not less to visit the birth-place of 
Sophocles and Plato, the city of Solon and Themistocles, of 
Pericles, Socrates and Xenophon ; in a word, from archieological 
2 eal and in the interest of * the humanities. ’ And you get 
all this and a great deal besides which ensures your enjoying 
a delightful holiday, as well as seeing works of art and visiting 
sites that would repay 5^ou over and over again, even had 
you to cross deserts and face perils and privations, instead of 
having a thoroughly good time. You are in the midst of 
some of the most beautiful scenery to be found anywheie in 
the world, and, if you choose your time aright, may revel in 
one of the most perfect of climates, constant sunshine, cooling 
breezes, an air so light and exquisite that you feel as if you were 
an inhabitant of some higher plane, ^ an ampler ether, a diviner 
air. * 

Then modern Athens herself is a city of many amenities 
and is by no means without resources for amusement. Her 
streets are fair and broad and clean, — no European capital 
can boast of wider or better ; her Squares are thronged, and you 
may watch the crowd agreeably enough as you sip your coffee 
or ‘ mastieh ’ in front of one of the many and excellent 
‘caf^V, that abound therein. There are plenty of good shops 
in Stadium Street and Hermes Street, and you can get all you 
are likely to want at fairly moderate prices. Anything of 
native production you will find cheap, ridiculously cheap, 
when payment is made in paper money and not gold. Even 
the enhanced value of your sovereign is no small advantage.^ 
You may lay out ten drachmas in olive sticks, or * antiquities,’* 
or photographs, and yet receive in exchange eight and twenty 
paper drachmas, which have the purchasing power of as many 
francs in respect of home products. In the country, except 
in two dr three tourist-ridden places, your paper drachma will 
even go further than a Frencli franc, because the necessaries of 
life are cheap and you can get no luxuries. You may have a 
cup of Turkish coffee, a modest measure of wine, two lumps 
of Loukoumi, or Turkish Delight, a liqueur glass of mastieh 
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or a great hunch of bread, buy a box of matches or have your 
boots polished for ten lepta, i.e.^ one-tenth of a drachma, and, 
when the drachma is depreciated to the value of sixpence, 
that is, as near as may be, a half penny. 

If it is hot, you can obtain delicious ices in Athens, as ex- 
cellent as any in Europe, the best in Stadium Street hard by 
the Hotel d'Athenes ; and marvellous forms of ‘ Confiserie, ' 
which should be tasted for experience sake even if you have not 
a sweet tooth ; while, if you have, they will sufficiently commend 
themselves. Cigarettes are abundant and good, and cheap or 
dear, as you prefer. The up-country Greek likes to make his 
own, and to that end purchases a packet of tobacco and screws 
up cigarettes with a cunning twist o( the fingers —with one hand 
only if the other is engaged ; and the result, if irregular in shape, 
appears to be practically satisfactory. But there is great variety 
of made cigarettes for the Athenian demos and the aristocracy, 
either cigarettes made in Athens of Turkish tobaccos, or 
Egyptian and other foreign kinds at fancy prices. Cigars are 
rarely met with and dear, the English pipe unsmoked except 
of the foreigner ; but the ‘hookah " is often ‘ on hire ^ at coffee- 
houses both in Athens and up-country. 

One of the features of modern Athens that especially de- 
lights the new-comer with a classical education is the Greek 
characters painted on the shop-fronts and hoardings. It is 
with a tlirill of something like bewilderment and awe that 
one at first deciphers KAnNOni2AEION, APTOnnAEION, 
BIBAIOnnAEION, nANTOnriAEION. NEnTEPiZMATA 
riANTOIA, and so on ; the names of the streets and plazas 
are long a source of surprise and delight, recalling at every 
turn some famous personage or history — Xenophon Street, 
Euripides Street, Aeolus Street, all posted up with classical 
correctness in the genitive, as, for instance, OAOZ 
(DIAEAAHNDN, HAATEIA EAEYGEPIAZ A street is OAOZ, 
a boulevard AEn<t>OPOZ, a square flAATEl A, a railway station 
ZTAGMOZ. 

Thtre are two great Squares in Athens, the finest and more 
patrician the HAATEIA ZYN TArMATOZ, or Place de la 
-i Constitution, the great centre for visitors, surrounded by the 
best known and most expensive hotels : part of its open space is 
a public garden, with paths and trees and convenient benches in 
shady places, part a pavement set out with little tables and 
chairs, besides a stall or two for the sale of papers — the chairs 
occupied on fine evenings by the overflow from the great 
* Cafe ' at the corner near Stadium Street. There is an 
excellent restaurant here, the Syntagma, an excellent photogra- 
pher’s, D. B. Rhomaides, two magnificent ‘Caf6s’, the Mega and 
another of which I forget the name. The other great square is 
the place de la Concorde HAATEIA OMONOIAZ, pronounced 
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(O’inonia in the Nominative) on which converge Stadium Street, 
University Street, Athena Street, the road to Pirajiis and the 
rcjad to Pateria. This is the popular centre (a man was shot 
there in an attempted revolution in 1888), and is likewise given 
over to coffee-houses and their habitu^^s. It is also a great 
station for the Athenian shoe-black brigade. The shoe-blacks 
of Athens or Lowstree (^ovarpoi) are a perpetual joy. No- 
where in the world is there so efficient or so picturesque an 

organization for boot-cleaning. Nowhere in the world is 

there so much brushing of boots in the public streets. No- 
where in the world are the shoe-blacks a more prosperous and 
self-respecting guild of handicraftsmen. Nowheie in the world 
does the shoe-black take such pride in his profession or 

possess such elaborate apparatus. The craft is followed both 

by boys and men, and I notice in ten years a perceptible in- 
crease in the number of men who have set up boxes, which 
seems to indicate that the calling is lucrative. The men are 
generally the most accomplished artists ; but it offends one’s 
sense of fitness to see grown men, who might be doing soldier’s 
work, sitting in a row along with boys behind shoe-black 
boxes. But what boxes ! Many of them are elaborately faced 
with brass-woik in knobs and patterns, and are a perfect 
miracle of decorative ingenuity. They gleam afar as one 
approaches. Nor is this all. The stock-in-trade of a first- 
grade Athenian shoe-black is considerable indeed. In front 
of his box is an array of a dozen or more kinds of polish, 
black, brown, red, yellow. He never fails to use four or five 
brushes for the several operations of preparing and finishing 
a pair of boots. Then he keeps by him two or three smart 
strips of material, velvet it appears to be, darlf green, or 
mauve, or old gold, with which he puts on a final polish. And 
very perfect is the finished result. Veiily the Athenian shoe- 
black is an artist in boot polish ! The boys, too, are perfectly 
delightful, so alert and healthy-looking and well-fed, with 
beautiful sun-tinted complexions ; and Dr. Barrows says they 
all go to night-schools. The London shoe-black brigade is a 
great institution, but, with less of obvious organization and no 
uniform, the Athenian brotherhood could give it points I ^ 

The boys range freely over the squares and about some of 
the less important thoroughfares ; but at ceitain points they 
are posted in stationary orders, specially along the wall between 
the P^st Office and Stadium Stret^t, where the array of boxes 
is one of the sights of Athens. The recognized fee is, for brown 
boots, a penny (i, ten lepta), for black a half-penny (five 
lepta.) 

The climate of Athens in winter is said to be delight- 
ful, being moderately cold v/ith plenty of bright sunshine, 
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but It is not easy at that season to make excursions — at 
least one must take one^s chance of bad weather. March 
and April have been marked out by nature as the appoint- 
ed season for a visit to Greece, Snow in March is not 
absolutely unknown in Athens, but it is, at all events, unusual. 
Before the end of April the sun in Athens is getting really 
powerful, but with a little management the day can be arranged 
so as to avoid the worst fervours. The wise man will rise 
early. You can sleep with your window open, and the dawn 
and the early stir in the streets will wake you between 5 and 6. 
You must be out of bed early indeed to be up before Athens 
is astir. 

Among the pleasantest of the morning sounds are the 
tinklings of the goat-bells in the streets, little companies of 
she-goats with swelling udders, that convey the early morning 
milk past the very dwellings of the citizens of Athens. Take 
out your jug and you may have it filled with rich foaming 
goat*s milk before your eyes, and there can be no doubt you 
get it pure and fresh. Nearly the whole of the milk supply 
in Athens (and In all Greece) is the produce of the goat. 
There is little cow’s-milk, cattle being bred almost solely for 
draught purposes in the fields, and these only few in number. 
You soon get used to goat’s milk and find it pleasant enough, 
if a trifle rich. Another kind of drink that goes round and is 
delivered at Athenian doors Is the water from a spring near 
Athens, which, like the Ganges water in Iiuiia, is sup- 
posed to have special virtues. The water is put into big 
earthen-ware jars of antique shape, the jars are placed in 
wicker crates and carried in carts through the streets. But to 
return to the routine which uses the day to the best advantage 
when the midday heat begins to grow excessive. It is well to 
take one’s morning coffee early and get out to the Acropolis 
or some other open-air site. You can count on meeting a 
pleasant sea-breeze abroad most days and can probably stay 
out without discomfort till ii, or later, as you find it. Any 
time from 12 to i is judicious for dejeuner. You are then at 
the hottest part of the daj^, and will find it pleasantly cool in 
the hotel dining-room. Museums are habitually closed at 12, 
remain shut till i or 2, so these offer no refuge at midday. 
If you plan to go to a Museum in the morning, you must be 
prepared to be turned out at 12. The early afternoon, how- 
ever, makes a good time for putting in a couple of hours i.t the 
National Museum or in the small but fascinating museum on 
the Acropolis. As the heat moderates between 4 and 5 it will be 
pleasant enough out-of-doors, and you can saunter to the 
Dipylon or Colonus, or start in good time to watch the sunset 
from the platform of the Temple of Nike or the top of 
Lycabettus. 
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You ^et a fine view from Lycabettus. This makes a capital 
evenin^^s walk, a fairly stiff climb without being at all formi- 
dably labt)rious. The summit is 900 feet above sea level, 
and you can get up comfortably in about half an hour. The 
easier ascent is from the S. E. side of the hill, but it is also 
possible to get up by a steeper and rougher path on the 
opposite side. The sunset from Lycabettus should not be 
missed* You see all Athens lying spread out at your feet, 
Hymettus, the Acropolis, the plain, the sea beyond and the 
sun’s disc descending past towards the ridge of Sharmanga* 
Behind you have the Boeotian hills. 

The Gardens of the Royal Palace make another pleasant 
afternoon resort, and as tliey are well-watered and cool and 
shady, you can go comparatively early, as soon as they are 
open in fact, for the public, are only admitted between 3 
and 5, and on certain days in the week. It is a great 
privilege, characteristic, perhaps, of the democratic air of 
Athens that the public arc admitted at all, for they are 
the private gardens of the King’s actual residence. These 
gardens make the one broad patch of green in any bird’s 
eye view of Athens, and a thick and beautifully varegated 
patch-work of greenery it is. They extend behind the 
Palace as far as the Zappeion and are bordered on one side by 
the Boulcvaid Amalia, on another by the Kephissia Road (where 
you find the entrance). Though of no great extent, the 
gardens are extremely beautiful and contain a multitude of 
fine tiees, many of rare kinds, as well as abundance of flowers : 
wafts of delicious fragrance meet one in the paths. Naturally, 
tlieie being no Paik in Athens, the Royal Gardens attract the 
Athenian niirse-maid, but as observed, she does not compare 
favourably fiom an aesthetic standpoint with her sisters in 
Kensington Gardens. 

You will probably dine a little late, because you will wish to 
make fullest use of the day-light. It is possible to get dinner 
comfortably and without difficulty up to 9 r.M. After dinner 
a gentle stroll through the well-lighted streets is both whole- 
some and agreeable, perhaps to the cheerful precincts of t4ie 
Palace Square, perhaps along the Boulevard Amalia to the 
tall mysteriously looming columns of the Temple of Olympian 
Zeus, perhaps a little further till you come under the dark 
outline of the Acropolis hill. All the things that have de- 
lightfid you by day, will delight you also by night, with that 
added cliarm of strangeness which even in the adult age of 
mankind is inseparable from the shades of night. In that 
wierd dimness, under the vast shadowy mass of the Acropolis, 
fortress wall and temple and theatre are restored with a more 
potent art than that of the mason,, and imagination takes you 
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back more really into ancient Athens than ever in the glaring 
light of day. If the moon shines for your pleasure, the better 
your fortune. Here, too, the beneficent enchantress shall 
exert her subtle influences, enhance for you the relics of 
Hellas as magically as she transmutes into beauty dull every- 
day things at home. 

You will find the night air in April mild and soft, but delici- 
ously cool after the fervours of the day You may very pos- 
sibly finish up your evening with an ice, or black coffee, or a 
‘masteecha' at a sumptuous Atlienian most enjoy- 

ably, if it is a fine evening ; out of doors at a little table by 
the side of the street or in the open space of the Palace 
Square. Within doors at your Cn {6 you may look at English 
and French illustrated papers, see the politicians and journ- 
alists of modern Athens playing dominoes, and, it may be, 
listen to music. Then best back and early to bed, so as to 
be up at sunrise next day. Yet if you crave for amusement, 
Athens, though neither Paris nor London, is not wholly desti- 
tute of means of gratification. There is (occasionally) French 
opera at one or other of the theatres, or it may be indigenous 
comedy, and always the Theatre of Varieties in Stadium 
Street, Athens is certainly not a dissipated capital, and early 
to bed is the better rule of life while at Athens in the spring. 
If you have a chance of seeing a play of Sophocles performed 
by Athenian amateurs, that is another matter ! It happened 
in this wise. It was Monday, April 17th, and we were to 
start that evening by steamer for Itea and Delphi. To see 
Delphi and what the French have done there was an essential 
part of our scheme of pilgrimage. A hard necessity had com- 
pelled us to take passages by a steamer that was to start for 
Marseilles on Sunday morning, April 231 d. There was conse- 
quently no possible postponement of the trip to Itea. But we 
had seen with emotion that the Electta of Sophocles was to 
be performed at the Giand Theatre, at 9 P.M., on this very 
Monday, and it was a souice of chagrin that it should have 
fallen out that we were leaving Athens that night We learnt, 
however, after a rather intricate process of enquiry — for some 
degree of mystery is maintained about the movements of Greek 
coasting steamers — that our boat did not start till midnight, 
and hope revived. There was a train to Piraeus at il P.M. and 
the Fiiseus station was only five minutes, walk from the theatre. 
It would be possible to see at least a portion of play. We' laid 
our plans carefully to this end. Accordingly at 9 o’clock in the 
evening we are at the Grand Theatre in Athens, occupying 
seats in * Loges P", * and waiting for the curtain to rise on the 
Electra of Sophocles, to be performed by actors whose mother 
tongue is none other than Sophocles’ own. It is a fine theatre, 
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nearly as large as Covent Garden, and Loges f", albeit the 
price of our seats is quite moderate, are in an excellent position, 
much that of an upper circle. The theatre is not more than 
fairly well-filled. We buy a * book of the words ’ and — proh 
pudor — it is all modern Greek prose ! Can it be that Sophocles 
in his native Athens has come to this? A trumpet blows 
fanfaron ; the curtain rises and reveals the front of the palace 
of Aegisthus — once Agamemnon — in Argos (it should be in’ 
Mycenc by rights, — presumably the palace, of which we have 
seen the skeleton within the Lion Gate and above the circular 
Agora — but the anachronism is Sophocles' and deliberately 
intended). Before the aged "paidagogos or tutor of Orestes 
has spoken a dozen lines uc exchange glances of relief. Tffis 
is undoubtedly the Greek of Sophocles — disguised for English 
ears, yet certainly not vtore unlike the Greek spoken in 
Athens in the fifth century, B. C., than the English school 
variety — and verily it is the Oxford text we have before us 
almost letter perfect. 

“ O too sirate tege^santos en Trocah panteh 
Agamtlinnonaiis peh, neen ekeen’ exerte see 
Paraunte lefseen, aun ptanthemaus cesih' ah — e^.'^ 

This is as close a representation as I can make of the sound 
of the first thiee lines, and the stress, be it above all recog- 
nized is always laid exactly on the syllable marked zvith the 
accent in the text before you. 

One is at once struck with the excellence of the elocution, 
and this impression becomes much strengthened when pre- 
sently Electra comes on, A noble figure is this pale, sombre, 
strong-hearted Electra, a stronger character than Antigone, 
though not so loveable ; and she is nobly represented by the 
lady who plays the part to-night. We are at once drawn 
into sympathy with the passion that is consuming her, the 
passion of hate against the murderers of her father, the 
passion of longing for the coming of the avenger, the man- 
child saved by her own hands to this end and now* grown to 
manhood, a longing rendered more acute by hope deferred. 
The action of the play is a little slow at first, but grows 
livelier with the entrance of OlytemnsBstra. The conflict of 
words between mother and daughter has terrible significance 
in the light of what has gone before and what is to follow. 
The situation offers a powerful psychological study-two 
ccytrasted characters, fatally opposed by circumstances, yet 
linked by the ties that should be closest and tenderest. A 
long period of dislike, suspicion and fear is brought to a head 
in Oly temnsestra^s outburst ; the lamentings of remorse are re- 
vealed in her passionate self-vindication. Electra, schooled to 
habitual self-repression, replies with enforced calm, but with 
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a pitiless logic that thinly veils the passion of scorn and abhor* 
rence with which she is quivering : the terrible lines — 

7 jTi£ $W€vS€K tQ wakafivaLm, fitO* oS 
irarepa rov dfJLov irpoaOev iiainaXeorag 
Kal TratSoTToicis. 

reach a climax of intensity, heightened by the very repression 
of energy with which they are spoken by Electra : her voice 
sinks as the emphasis grows more thrilling, and the last two 
words fall from her lips in a strained whisper of horror and 
contempt. 

The drama is given continuously without a break as far as 
tjie end of the second choral ode (1057 — 1097) Then the 
curtain descends. Electra easily carries off the honours so far : 
Clytemnaestra is, by contrast, a little wanting in force and digni- 
ty ; but she rises in power as she passionately defends the justice 
of Agamemnon's murder and tells the story of Ipliigenia’s 
death. Orestes has as yet had no opportunity. The choius we 
think somewhat stiff and lifeless : we have seen a better drilled 
chorus at Bradficld, at Cambridge, at Oxford. The music is 
adequate : the staging indifferent. But the interest has been 
intense ; a performance excellent in itself enhanced by the 
underlying consciousness that we are in Athens. Alas that 
we may not stay for the marvellous scone in which Orestes 
makes himself known to Electra, at the moment she believes 
herself to be weeping over his ashes. In this play all the 
action is crowded into the last thiid. But we are to get to the 
Piraeus to-night and we must not again come under the spell. 

So we rise and reluctantly turn to go. But that is not so 
easily done. We are met by a ludicrous difficulty. Our box 
closes with a spring and by some accident has no handle on 
the inside. We are temporarily prisoners. We try to attract 
the attention of some attendant in the passage behind^ but to 
no purpose. We have no time for ceremony, therefore climb 
with apologies into the next box and so out — not a little to 
the amusement of the occupants. We take up our packs from 
the Caf6 restaurant below, where we had left them, and are 
soon, whirling on our way to Piraeus. 

IX Hymettus— Phyle. 

A long afternoon suffices for the ascent of Hymettus, though^ 
being 3^369 feet high at the summit, it is no despicable climb. 
We started up about half past one, and got down again to leVel 
ground just before dark, but another hour on the top would 
have been a gain. We quitted the city by its S. W. corner 
in the neighbourhood of the Zappeion, following a road that 
seemed to lead straight for the great brown ridge. There is 
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a space of about three miles to be traversed before you really 
begin to climb — partly level, partly undulating. Then the 
climbing is decidedly stiff. There is more than one recog- 
nized track over Hymettus, but it is quite feasible to go 
straight up, not troubling about paths, but taking your 
own line, at all events we fare well enough in this way. We 
do indeed unexpectedly fall in with a quarry and get entangled 
for a time, but, once clear of this, the rest of the ascent is 
straightforward enough, and sufficiently laborious. The rock is 
intricately cut and scarred by the effects of weathering, and 
it is an exacting occupation steering between cracks and 
boulders and making good your footing from one sharp edge 
to anotlier. Around, growing sparsely among the rocks, are* 
the plants and biislies that produce the wonderful russet 
glow over Plymettus tiiat y( u notice at sunset. You don't 
see the bees, timugh doubtless they arc somewhere about, if 
one knew the right places to look for them, since honey of 
Hymettus still loads the early breakfast-table in Athens. But 
Hymettus is no dainty hillock, no single detached hill like 
Primrose Hill, or even Lycabettus, but a lofty ridge several 
miles long. We weie on t!\e top of this ridge by half past 
four, but tlie summit was still very much higher away to the 
N. E. Then begin the unique pleasures of the climb over 
Hymettus. When you faiily gain the edge of the ridge, 
you have on the two sides of you one of the most extra- 
ordinary of panoiamas The whole length of Attica is spread 
out below, bisected as it were by the razor edge along which 
you are picking your way. The view extends far beyond 
Attica, southward to Cos and Andrus, and noitluvard over the 
Boeotian border and acrexss Euboea. 

We press on along the ridge, cross one deep concavity in 
the contour, and have gained the highest point a little after 
8. Fascinating as is the outlook, wc must not linger long, 
or the sun sets soon after 6, and it will be awkward to be 
caught by the dusk in the rough steepnesses by which we 
must descend to complete the circuit back to Athens. Here, 
of course, the view all round reaches its widest expanse. It 
is not quite a clear evening; so wc get only hazy vision •of 
the islands, but the whole peninsula of Attica is laid out 
plainly like a map and both coastlines at full lengtii between, 

A considerable townslu’p or village is conspicuous close 
under the ridge on the west: this must be Lioperi. On the 
west coast the eye distinguislies the islets of Raphti : on the 
east, beyond the Bay of Phalerum, Clobas, C. Kavonras, and 
the rocky island Phleva : S. W. down the length of the 
peninsular, one looks over Laurium and C. Colonna ; far to 
the north-west one discerns the snow of Mount Dirphis in 
VOL. CXI.] 35 
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Euboea, far to the north-east the snow of Parnassus, and nearer 
a perfect maze of mountains, in different directions, Geranea 
Helicon, Athaeron, Fames to the left, Pentelicus close in front, 
to the right the mountains of Euboea. 

Wheler, who climbed Hymettus in March, 1675, calls this 
the most charming prospect my eyes ever beheld ! We tear, 
ourselves away with difficulty and plunge down, for it grows 
late. If you are as sliort of time as we were, praj/ that you may 
have as good a leader as I had for this headlong descent I 
I follow as well as I can, bounding from rock to rock, down 
and down precipitously We take the whole three and a 
half thousand feet at a buist, and stand in a rough sheep-track 
•on comparatively level earth by half past six. Then it is a 
simple matter to walk in towards the light of Athens, follow- 
ing along the dry bed of a stream. But it is dark before we 
get close under the looming shape of Lycabettus and strike 
the Kephissia road. 

It is worth a little trouble to see Phyle. Phyle is a border 
stronghold in the recesses of Mount Parnes, commanding the 
midmost of the three passes between Attica and Boeotia, and 
is connected with the last heroic periods in Greek history 
previous to the outbreak of the war of independence. It is a 
fortress built by Greek engineeis of tlie fifth century, B. 0 , 
standing to this day in a wonderfully complete state of pre- 
servation. Apart from its associations, it is most romantically 
situated, and the way thither lies through scenes of great 
beauty. 

You can drive to Chasia at the foot of the hills, if you 
please, by a bad road, but thence you must walk or ride ; if you 
don’t mind about six hours fairly stiff going and can spare a 
day from early morning till 5 o’clock, there are sound reasons 
for avoiding the carriage and making a walk of it. With a 
little help from the railway, which saves you the dull and dusty 
bridge over the plain, it is an ideal walk. 

The manner of it is this. Tiain from the Peloponnesos 
station at ^ in the morning to Epano Liona at the point 
where the railway sweeps round to take its own line through 
tlie low hills into the plain of Eleusis, some 7 miles on the 
way to Phyle. From the little station at Epano Liona take a 
path to the right through groves and fields till you strike 
into the carriage road. Follow this road (the carriage road 
from Athens)^ through the village of Chasia and when it 
dwindles away continue by the mule-track. It is about ^half 
a mile to the road and three miles to Chasia. 

You ascend slowly and are soon on the skirts of Parnes, 
among firs and scrub and wild flowers. Pause tor a moment 
as you begin to wind into hill country. A great wall of rock 
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lowers up to the right, the whole upper portion of its precipi- 
tous face stained a biilliant iion-red. Big grey ridges extend 
beyond and back. Below aie rough hillocks sparsely wooded. 
To the left of the road are cultivated fields, the soil in places 
of that rich russet brown whicli is so characteristic a feature 
of the earth in many parts of Greece, and in the hill-side 
beyond a series of curious caves. As for the carriage road^ it 
is gloriously uneven and plentifully strewn with stones both 
large and small. 

Chasia, which is hidden in a dip to the right till you are 
close on it, is a long straggling village. Prosperous and well- 
to-do it looks in a homely way, and licie, as we enter it, is a 
happy group of small children whose lound faces and merry, 
looks are pleasantly suggestive of health and plenty. 

Oha^ia has a tidy church surioUrided by a small enclosure 
which is just now one sumptuous mass of white iris lilies. At 
either end of llie main street is a comfoi table Oenopoleeon. A 
burly host at the first gives us a bluff greeting and opines 
we ate going to Phyle. The fact is undeniable. 

Past Chasia the path continues tluougli an open valley and 
for a time descends again. Evidently it is washing-day at 
Chasia, The women are gathered on this side of the village 
over great tubs steaming with hot water, or surging with 
lather — women well set up and comely, both young and old, 
who give us cheeiful greeting as we pass. About three 
quarters of a mile on, a valley open on the left with glimpses 
of distant mountains ; a red path winds down it to Elcusis* 
A little on, still descending, and we come to the bed of a broad 
stream — now quite dry. At this point the real climb into the 
Pass begins. Here, too, ways diverge and theie is need of 
a little vvaiiness. We cro.ss the stream and at once ascend the 
steep hill opposite. Tlie patli to the light, lunning invitingly 
along the side of the ravine above the bed of the stream, 
leads to Panagia ton pleiston, a delightful little monastery 
perched at the end of a .sort of blind alley right under the 
great wall of Parties, vvhicli there bars all further progress. 
This is a spot by all means to be visited, hut we happen to be 
going first to Phyle. Therefore for us the more toilsome 
scramble up the side of the hill. 

We climb upward alongside a rough torrent-way that shows 
as a reddi'.h streak over tlie prevailing grey of the rock. The 
path, if it really is a path, Is at fiist tugged in the extreme, a 
fortuitous concourse of loose .stones, rounded or jagged as it 
happens. Hill paths are sometimes like this in Greece. As 
we get higher it impsoves gieafly (or possibly we fall in with 
a better path, for in independent route-marching in Greece 
these points are sometimes obscure), and becomes after a 
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time a very decent path, an irreproachable path, a path to grace 
a park or pleasure garden. Such are the vicissitudes of travel 
in Greek mountains. The ascent, too, which was steep for a 
time, now becomes more easy ; we wind pleasantly at a gentle 
slope among the pines, working gradually round the shoulder 
of the ridge and into the bosom of Fames. Now and again 
we get glimpses back to Chasia, or over the gorge of the 
stream we crossed below, and the path to the Panagia. The 
further we go and the higher we get, the more delightful the 
scenery grows, at once mountainous and sylvan, and the 
going continues for the most part good, albeit we experience 
an occasional relapse into the knobbly cobblestone variety of 
Jiill-path. 

So far our general direction has been towards the great wall 
of red rock, which is none other thaii the mighty cliff that 
shuts in Panagia ton Kleeston. Now our tract turns away 
from this and trends more to the west ; tops the ridge and 
opens an immense ravine on the left. As we make on along 
the side of the cliff we presently find ourselves looking from 
a kind of rocky bastion full upon the fortress surmounting 
an (apparently) isolated peak far on across the great valley. 
The massive walls above the pine-woods cannot be mistaken, 
and the level of the fort looks little higher than our bastion* 
So far this is encouraging ; but, on the other hand, the pine- 
clad hill is still a long way off, even as the crow flies, and be- 
tween us and it yawns an immense chasm, nor is it yet quite 
apparent how we are to get roinid or across it. The path 
we are on appears to continue right past the fort of Phyle 
to the right, or no other track is discernible. An old woman 
who passes with a donUey gives no satisfactory answer, 
being stupider,' or less amiable, than accords with our usual 
experience. There is nothing for it but to go on in faith. 
This we do and by degrees the way becomes clear before us. 

After about nine hours steady going from the ravine of 
the Panagia we descend on to a broad sheet of sloping ground 
above a spacious hollow well-grown with corn. Here our 
tract, after tlie manner of Greek mountain patlis — when they 
emerge upon some broader expanse of upland or lowland, 
whfere deviation is possible, — opens, sub-divides and leaves us in 
the lurch. On one side we liavc a grey steep of tumbled boulders 
prolonging the ridge along which we have lately been moving ; 
on the other a deep hollow with a little brook below, and 
directly opposite across the stream the pine-clad height on«the 
summit of which is our fortress. There is probably a path 
up if we knew where, but none at all events is to be seen, A 
woman at woik in the fields — it is wonderful how, despite the 
frequent loneliness of the highlands of Greece, a god (or 
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goddess) from the machine, in human form, nearly always 
supervenes in moments of perplexity — points across the hollow. 
So, in default of a path, we stiike up through the pines, judging 
the direction as accurately as possible, and emerge, after some 
ten minutes climb, right under the wall of the fortress. 

We clamber in and are soon looking over Athens from 
Phyle’s brow (over, not at^ for it is not a good day for distant 
views). Without doubt it is a fine position ; its efficacy in 
commanding the pass is not quite so convincingly manifested 
to an unscientific eye. The fort seems to stand a little aloof 
from the line of march. The construction of the fortress is 
in one respect very curious : only rather more than one*half 
of the area of the summit is actually fortified. That is to say, ^ 
walls defend the E. end of the rock and some portion of 
the N and S. side, while the remainder of the rock is 
undefended except by the natural strength of the position. 
One can easily believe, however, that the existing defences 
would suffice. The walls, it is to be noticed, roughly face 
the pass (the fort does not, it must be understood, stand 
foursquare to the points of the compass) and specially 
strengthen the E. side, by which alone the hill is directly 
accessible. The N.-W. end overhangs a pre?cipice that is 
quite unscaleable. You can sit on a jutting rock, and, if you 
have a steady head, look perpendicularly into the torrent-bed 
below. The rock might, perhaps, be climbed on the N. side, 
below the point where the masonry ends, but a good look-out 
would guard against this danger. Still it is a remarkable 
fact that a fortress should have been so built with walls round 
one-half of the circuit to be defended. 

The masonry has all the evenness and finish of the best 
Hellenic work : the fort is, in fact, as it stands to-efay, a splendid 
pieces of military architecture. The fine s^atc of preservation 
of the greater part of it is remarkable. There are two small, 
but solid constructed towers readily traceable : a square 
tower at tlic S. E. corner and a round tower at the N. E. 
corner. In the square tower one can count seventeen courses 
of stones, all of the same and size regularly laid. The original 
gateway into the fort is near the S. E. angle and is so coji- 
structed that a storming party must expose their right or 
unshielded sides to the weapons of the defenders. 

Finer situation for a fortress could hardly be. It stands out 
defiantly on the top of its rounded, pine-clothed hill, amid 
sceneiry which is on all sides wild and impressive. It is the 
very place for a robber stronghold or the last sanctuary of 
free men who disdain submission at the price of liberty. Deep 
ravines run past it on all four sides — more open and even 
cultivated on the side of the pass, grimly abysmal behind. 
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On one side only is the hilt accessible, that by which we have 
come through the thick screen of pines ; a steep slope, but 
not abrupt as on the other sides. Looking forth from the 
ramparts in any direction, we face lofty ridges of grey rock, 
intermittently wooded, while on the lower steeps the patches 
of corn between tl)e pines make a fine contrast of colour. 
Generally the higher parts of the rock are barer, but the pines 
overspread the hills very irregularly, thick on some heights, 
scanty on others. In one place even the bright green of the corn 
climbs high. The rock on the ridges and where it crops out 
through the green below is mostly grey, but up the great 
ravine west the russet red prevails. The outlook back S. E. 
/Over Chasia is (in the immediate foreground) exceedingly 
stern and rocky ; but beyond that rugged ridge top Athens and 
the sea are, we know, somewhere in the haze, just visible on a 
clear day over the great screen that shuts out most of the plain. 

To this rock, in the Spring of B. C. 403, came Thrasybulus 
and a small band of patriots, fugitives from the oppres* 
sive rule of the thirty. They seized the post and held it. 
Their numbers rose in course of time from 70 to 1,000 ; for 
all who hated tyranny and still hoped for a free Athens flocked 
to join the champion of democracy : and at length Thrasybulus 
felt strong enough to march down and seize the Piiaeus (more 
staunchly democratic than the city). A conflict was fouglit on 
the hill of Umuzchia and through the streets of the harbour 
town. The exiles were victorious, and, after a protracted 
struggle, Athens recovered her free constitution. Thus did 
Thrasybulus lift up again the prostiate Athenian Demos, when 
humiliated and fallen through the issue of the Peloponnesian 
War; “a man says Pausanias, in speaking of his tomb near 
the Academy, “ who in every respect surpassess all who either 
before or since have been deemed worthy of account among 
the Athenians.^’ It does not seem that Phyle has had any 
history since. 

The way had proved long, and we only clambered into Phyle 
a little before noon. The fascination of the place is indes^ 
cribable and time passed only too quickly. But for us to-day 
thfre is a time-limit under severe penalties. We must catch 
the 4-30 train at Epano-Liona or walk in across the plain S 
(for the later train runs through). It is half past one as we 
start down. Just before we leave the walls, the mist happily 
lightens, and we get dim but undoubted vision of the Acropolis 
of Athens and Lycabettus through an obscuring veil. Then 
resolutely down at our best speed. Descending, there is no 
difficulty in following the path we missed coming up; nor 
is it wonderful we did not find it then, seeing that as soon 
as it reaches the hollow it is temporarily lost» 
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Presently the way divides; then arises debate. Striinge 
that things look so differently when approached from opposite 
stand points. Neither of us recalls this parting of the ways, 
and as for general direction, one says right and the other 
left. Sounds of descending steps in the path above out* 
heads and pleasant voices, one especially soft and musical. 
Here is some one to set us right. There appears a loaded 
donkey driven by an elderly woman and a girl — the giil yet 
without doubt exceedingly pretty, with fair complexion, 
amber-coloured eyes and the most engaging of smiles. A 
joyous-hearted maid withal, that ripples with merriment at 
the dilemma of the strangers and their halting attempts to 
explain their difficulty in the Greek tongue. Tlie strangers all 
at once forget their hurry and conform their steps to the 
sober pace of the beast of burden. Then, the direction satis- 
factorily asceitained, having no further excuse to linger, hurry 
on again pursued by that gay and musical laughter and 
haunting images of frank eyes and ingenuous glances free from 
foolish self-consciousness. 

How remains personally to me a mystery, but we presently 
see below us the gorge to Panagia ton Kieeston, the path- 
way an<l the picturesque ravine we crossed this morning 
before beginning the ascent the pass. We are actually de- 
scending on it, thus achieving what we wished to do, but had 
not attempted for want of time. We are in another pathway 
afiei all and it is evidently the direct path from Phyle to the 
Panagia. We zigzag down, passing a party of women on 
pilgrimage to the shrine. There can be no doubt of it. Here 
is the grassy platform whereon I remember to have halted 
when my errant feet strayed hither ten years -ago and here, 
not fifty paces on, to the left, is the gate of the monastery. 
The way to Chasia and the railway is right ; but the Panagia 
is well worth seeing and we are too near to turn our backs 
on it now. So we join the crowd footing it towards the great 
wall and reach a wooden gateway which closes the path. 
Evidently from the number of peasants in their best clothes 
crowding the little courtyard within as well as the path, it is 
some festival to-day : a woman’s festival, too, for nearly «lll 
are women. We pass in meeting the same pleasant look.s 
and greetings as elsewhere in this amiable country : you will 
find no morose spirit of religious exclusiveness in Greece. On 
the right of the courtyard is a shed in which a number of 
beasts are stalled, on the left, against the cliff, a house or 
houses, forming doubtless the monastery, and beyond a sort of 
cavern in which cooking operations are in progress. We first 
ask for a drink and find the water delicious ; then look through 
the door at the further end of the courtyard. It leads to a 
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small ledge directly under the great barrier of rock, and this 
is now crowded with pious women. There is also a little 
church built against the rock close to the gate. We chafe 
inwardly for want of more kodak films ; but our last bolt was 
shot at Phyle. 

A pleasant-looking monk leans over a balustrade in front 
of the monastery and invites us up. He produces a bottle 
from a cupboard and carefully fills a liqueur glass. It is 
masticha — but masticha of a special quality, very different 
from that sold in ordinary wine-shops. As in the Benedictine 
country, so it is here : the monks brew the best liquor. We 
tender a small offering for the church, and our host opens a 
drawer and exhibits some quaintly carved spoons of olive 
wood. They are his own woik and really out of the common. 
We take all he has (which is only five) paying 2 drachmas a- 
piece. Then we are obliged to say good-bye with apologies 
for the nece'«sity of haste. But it is a lasting regret we had 
not more time (or films) for Panagia ton Kleeston. We have 
now only an hour-and-a-half for the two hours to Epano- 
Liona. As we hurry along the path we meet a succession of 
parties on their way to the church, some on ponies, but most 
on foot, many of the women barefoot, their shoes in their 
hands. This last is plainly an act of special piety, and, after 
experience of the roughness of the pathway even in boots 
makes one wince, and here surely, too, is our fair friend and 
her mother again, who have followed on direct, while we 
turned out of the way and whom we are again overtaking. 
The girl greets us smilingly and offers two little posies and 
some of her mother’s cheese. This, perpaps, is in requital 
for our small gift of provisions when we first met, —what re- 
mained of our lunch. The cheese is liable to melt and so 
difficult to carry', being the white cream-cheese of the country 
made from goats milk and very palatable when fresh, as this 
is. But we must carry it as best we can. Leaving more of 
our hearts behind tis, we reluctantly hurry on and by dint 
of judicious spurting reach the station as the train comes 
round the bend. ■ Back in Athens at a quarter to five. The 
cheese is delicious. 



Art. VI.— the VARAKAL FESTIVAL. 

T here is an interesting festival annually celebrated at 
Varakal on the day of the New Moon {yavii) in the 
Malayalam month of Thulam (October-November). Varakal 
is two miles to the north of Calicut, the city of the Zamorins — 
the‘‘ Cidade* — nobre e rica of Camocns* tuneful epic. There 
is a curious legend touching the etymology of the name 
Calicut. Cheraman Perumal, the last Emperor of Malabar 
(according to tradition), abdicated his throne and turned 
Moslem. Before leaving on a pilgrimage to Mecca, he divided* 
the province of Kerala among his eighteen feudatories, to 
whose prowess he was indebted for his success in arms. The 
division and distribution of territory is thus described in the 
Lusiad : — 

“ But ere abandon'd home, his .satrapies, 

That lacked lawful heir, he parts to each 

And all he loved : hence his intimates he 

From want made wealthy, and from serfdom free. 

To this Cochim, to that falls Gananor, 

One hath Ghale, another Ih'isle Pimenl, 

A third Gonlain, a fourth takes Cranganor, 

The rest is theirs with whom he rests content. 

Only one youth, for whom warm love he bore, 

When all was parted, did himself present : 

Nothing save Calicut for him remained, 

Which by her trafhek, wealth and rank had gained. 

On him the title paramount he bestows 
Of Emperor, with sway o’er every state.'’ 

Another account says that there were two brothers of the 
Eradi caste from Puntura, near Erode, named Manicham and 
Vikram, who had rendered Cheraman signal service in over- 
powering an Eastern invader, the Chola King of Choladesh ; 
and these two youths were absent on a pilgrimage to Benares, 
when the last of the Perumals divided his territories and retired 
from political life. So they were left out in the cold in the 
distribution of territory, but they came up later, whereupon 
Cheraman, having nothing else to bestow on them, presenfed 
them with his imperial sword and a small piece of land called 
Kokorikot — so small that the crowing of a cock, placed in the 
citadel, could be heard all over it — the Emperor bidding them 

♦ ‘^Noble and wealthy city.” cf. 

“ Here o’er her neighbour cities, sans a doubt, 

Calicut claimeth highest dignity, 

Crown of the kingdom fair and flourishing : 

Here he entitled ‘ Samorin ’ is king/’ 

Burton’s Camoens, VII, 22. 
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Win what more they wanted by force of arms. This historic 
sword given to the Puntura youths with the advice to'*^ die and 
kill and annex'* was wont to be carried in the forefront of battle 
by the Zamorins of later days ; played a prominent part in the 
great Maha Makam festival held at Thirunavaye every twelve 
years, and is still preserved and daily decorated with chaplets 
of flowers. The native designation for Calicut is Koshi-Kotu 
(literally Cock Fortress), and it comes from two very opposite 
words Koshi, cock, and Kolu, fort. 

The temple at Varakal is remarkably situated. It stands 
out from a pedestal of laterite rock rising abruptly from the 
seashore, and almost lapped by the waves of the Arabian Sea. 
« A building in no way striking or admirable for its architectural 
beauty, it has no small historical importance. The temple is 
dedicated to the goddess Durga, the Nemesis of the Hindu 
pantheon. The wife of Siva the destroyer,” she is described 
as violent in form and irascible in temper. Her image is 
avve-inspiring. Dishevelled* hair, a necklace of human 
heads, a girdle of blood-stained hands, a wild expression of 
countenance, her tongue dangling out of her mouth, a sword in 
her hand and her feet trampling upon her prostrate husband,” 
harmonize admirably with her frightful character. The temple 
has a very ancient origin, being one of the maha kshairtims or 
‘‘ great temples ” on this coast. Tradition says it was founded 
by Parasu Rama, soldier, sage and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded : — “ Thrice seven times did he clear the earth of the 
Ksliathriya caste.” 

Kerala (Malabar) is said to have been recovered from the 
Ocean by Parasu Rama, and thereby hangs a tale. The latter 
was born at thjs beginning of the Treta Yuga (second Age), and 
was the sixth avatar^ or incarnation, of Vishnu. Though his 
father was reputed to be the sage Jamadagni, he was not the 
son of his loins. Parasu Rama’s mother Renuka, having no 
son, prayed for one. Her prayer was granted ; but, instead of 
a Brahman chariij she was inadvertently given a Kshathiiya 
charu — this being a preparation of rice or barley which, if 
swallowed, cures a woman of the curse of barrenness. Renuka 
sv^:>illowed the charu^ and in the fulness of time gave birth 
to a son — Sri Parasu Rama. One day, years after, Renuka 
went forth to the river to bathe. There she beheld the 
Prince of Mritikavati, with a garland of lotuses on his neck, 
sporting with his Queen in the water, and felt envious of 
their felicity. Site returned disquieted to the hermitage— 
her mind full of the amorous prince. Jamadagni divined what 
was passing in her mind and his rage knew no bounds. Behold- 
ing her fallen from the pedestal of virtue, he successively com- 


♦ Stocqueler's familiar History of British India : p. 5. 
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tnanded his sons to put her to death. All refused except Rama, 
who, seizing his axe, instantly felled her to the ground. The 
sage was much gratified at his son^s stern devotion, and not 
only caused Renuka to be restored to life, but also conferred 
upon Rama the boon of invincibility. Afterwards Kartavirya, 
King of the Haihayas, endowed with a thousand arms and a 
golden chariot that went wheresoever he willed it to go, while 
on a visit to the hermitage, carried of by force the Divine Cow, 
Kamadhenu. Rama went forth to battle with him, met the 
marauder prince, and recovered the cow. The sons of Karta- 
virya, to be avenged on Jamadagni, attacked the hermitage 
and killed the pious and unresisting sage in the absence 
of his son, Ra«ma. This so exasperated the latter that he% 
vowed he would extirpate the whole Kshathriya race. Accord- 
ingly, he rid the world of the warrior class thrice seven times, 
and became Lord of all the lands between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin. In expiation of the crime of matricide, he gifted 
away the whole country to the Brahmin sage, Kasyapa. But 
this sage, as soon as he became master of all the lands, with 
scant courtesy, ordered Parasu Rama to quit them. Rama did 
so, and in his anger smote the sea for a little space. The sea 
receded, and a strip of dry land became visible. The land thus 
formed came to be known as Kerala^ or Malabar. Parasu Rama 
peopled the newly-created land with B.'^ahmans, built temples 
therein, and after a life spent in mighty and holy deeds gave 
away his entire property in alms, and retired to a district 
between Surat and Cape Comorin, where, as Hindu mythology 
would have it, he still lives — he being one of the chiriin jivms, 
or immortal men. 

The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on which the 
Varakal pagoda stands ; its very dreariness and solitude ; and 
the many rock-cut caverns breathing an air of weird grandeur, 
all these give us an idea of the old, celebrated viharas of Asoka. 
There are two large tanks in front of the temple, which are 
said to be connected with the sea by subterranean channels. 
In the rainy season, the temple presents a picturesque sight, 
and has, owing to the incursions of the sea, all the appearance 
of a little sea-girt isle. Sir Richard Burton, then a Ligu- 
tenant in the Bombay Army, visited this pagoda in 1847, 
and appears to have been greatly impressed with its sanctity. 

Early in* the month of October,” wrote the author of 
the Scented Garden^ “ water appears bubbling from a fissure 
of tl\p rock, and this, learned Brahmins, by what test we know 
not, have determined to be the veritable fluid of the Ganges, 
which, passing under ground, vid Central India, displays itself 
regularly once a year to the devotees of Rama,” 


^ • Goa and the Blue Mountains, p. 176, London, 1851. 
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Multitudes annually flock to this temple on the festival day. 
It is a day for bandies and jutkas. All Oaticut and his wife, 
from the sleek slovenly country magnate to the pale work-worn 
dufterbundy are carted to the shrine. Lean famished animals 
frothing under the weight of vehicles crammed with pilgrims 
of both sexes and of all ages call for a local S. P. C. A. Every 
pilgrim takes with him his offering of plantains and cocoanuts. 
Before entering the temple, he bathes first in the tank attached 
thereto and then in the sea, which, so the superstitious believe, 
becomes calm on this day out of respect to the deity. Brahmans 
believe that a sea-bath here on the festival day will reward 
them with children. The husband desirous of issue holds his 
.wife by the hand and they take a plunge together. The swim- 
ming, bathing, jumping, running, shouting multitudes of 
pilgrims and devotees present a scene of confusion and disorder 
suggestive of Jiiggernath. From one end to the other, the 
sandy shore exhibits a long array of tossing humanity dis- 
porting themselves in the sea. 

Burton notices the remarkable proximity to the sea of the 
venerable pagoda of Varkool. This, it is supposed, enhances 
the sanctity of the temple, as in the case of the famous Cham- 
pravatam temple, situated in the bed of the Ponani river, 
Curiously enough, the great traveller and linguist connects the 
story of old Calicut's apocryphal destruction with none other 
than the renowned polemic and apostle of Vedantism, Sankara- 
charya — ‘‘ the high Brahman of the Varkool pagoda/' Chera- 
man, the last of the Perumals, apostatizing from the holy faith 
of his forefathers, received the religion of the stranger, and 
went as a pilgrim to Mecca and lived there for a good many 
years. His return to Malabar was marked by a deter- 
mination to propagate the new faith ; and, irritated by the 
determined resistance of the priestly Brahmins and urged 
on by his Moslem advisers, he swore a mighty oath that he 
would forcibly convert his arch enemies — the person select- 
ed to eat impure meat as a warning to his brethren being 
the holy Sankaracharya. But this doom was providentially 
averted, for “ before the bright * car of Surya. the Lord of Day, 
borne by its flaming steeds with agate hoops had entered upon 
thefr starry way, the wavelet was rippling, and the seagull 
flapping his snowy wing over the city of Cherooman the 
apostate/' 

There is a quaint custom relating to this, festival in.tbiS' part 
of Malabar. Any Nair husband failing to visit his consort on 
the festival night has to show cause ” why the alliance ' 
should not, terminate. Such \}ci^ Sambandham 
to this day, the Malabar Marriage Act notwithstanding. 

U. Balakrishnan Nair. 


^ Goa and the Blue Mountains. 



Art. VII.— the POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
FRENCH INDIA. 

most remarkable political characteristic of the latter 

1 part of the nineteenth century/’ says Mr. Lecky in his 
* Democracy and Liberty/ “ has unquestionably been the 
complete displacement of the centre of power in free-orovern- 
ments and the accompanying changes in the prevailing theories 
about the principles on which representative government ought 
to be based.” The strong tendency of our generation towards 
democracy and popular institutions makes it clear that popular^ 
government will before long be the established rule in all 
civilised countries, and the only question for politicians is, 
as Mr. Lecky think'^, as to the form it is likely to take 
and the means by which its characteristic evils may be 
mitigated. No more striking example of this tendency could 
be adduced than the government of French India. The 
few isolated and perhaps obscure possessions of the French 
in India are provided with a democratic government based 
on universal suffrage on the model of France. Without, 
by any means, accepting Mr. Lecky’s gloomy predic- 
tions as to the consequences of the progress of democracy 
in European countries, one may yet feel sceptical as to 
the success of democracy among an Indian population ; for, 
as John Morley puts it,* ^systems of government called by 
the same name, bearing the same superBcial marks, maintained 
on the same nominal principles, and framed in the same 
verbal forms, may yet work with infinite diversity of 
operation according to the variety of social •circumstances 
around them.’ The maintenance of a democratic government 
in India, in even so small an area, may therefore afford 
us an interesting study as a means of tracing the probable 
operation of that form of government among the peoples 
of India. For, if government by representative democracies 
be really inevitable in the progress of modern civilisation ; if, 
as the optimist view has it, the intelligent co-operation of the 
whole people is the corner-stone of all healthy governmei^t, 
it is clear that progressive India must in time obtain that 
representation in the counsels of the empire, that independ** 
ence and self-government, and that brotherhood and fellowship 
with Jthe other parts of British Empire, which the British nation,, 
at least as an idea], has set to itself as one of its objects in the 
government of this country. It may: be a long time before. 

* Essay on ‘ Maine on Popular Government — ’ in his ' Studies ia 

Literature/ 
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such a state of things is brought about ; but if we could only 
find out the right methods of reform, the right methods of 
initiating the people into the exercise of political functions, 
and of educating them in habits of self-government, the process 
which is going on at present would be attended with fewer 
difficulties and the result sooner achieved. 

To afford a liberal opening to the aspirations of the present 
without clashing with the traditions of the past, to introduce 
changes without disturbing what is good and useful in the elder 
institutions, to adopt old institutions and machinery to the 
new needs and purposes of our day, this is one of the most 
difficult problems before the liberal statesman in India, A 
^study of the working of democracy in French Itidia may, 
therefore, by showing how far it has failed to accord with the 
progress of the people and how far it has succeeded in infusing 
a healthy and progressive spirit into the small pf>pulation, go 
some way towards elucidating the problem, on what lines and 
by what steps democratic reform should proceed in India ? 

There is also another feature of the Government of French 
India which may afford us instruction in regard to questions 
affecting British India. Both England and France have, as 
is well known, democratic Governments and are administered 
by highly developed machinery. Nevertheless, some funda- 
mental differences underlie the principles of administration 
obtaining in the two countries ; and there is also an essential 
difference in the points of view from which each has proceeded 
in the development and administration of its colonies. It 
may therefore be of some use to examine the effects of the 
peculiar features of Frencli colonial methods of Government 
among an Indian population. 

It is not proposed in this short paper to give a critical 
account of the political system of French India and of its 
administration, far less to discuss all the points that arise in 
reference to the introduction of representative and democratic 
government in India. Its aim is merely to suggest the 
desirability of a more critical study and a more elaborate 
discussion of the institutions described here, as likely to 
throw some light on many important questions — questions 
of*^administrative as well as political reform — affecting British 
India. A short account of the government of the colonies of 
France in India, with a few observations on the practical 
working of the administrative machinery and the political 
institutions of the colony, is all that is attempted here. 

The possessions of the French in India, as settled by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815, are five in number : Pondicherry, 
the capital, Chandernagore, Karical, Mahe and Yanaon. 
By two conventions concluded with the British government 
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in 1817 and 1818, the French government have precluded 
themselves, in consideration of an annual compensation of 
a million and odd francs, from manufacturing or permitting 
the manufacture of, salt and opuim, in order to protect the 
revenues of British India. The five dependences^ as they are 
called, comprise an area of about 178 square miles and con- 
tain a population of 283,000 individuals. The population 
mainly consists of Hindus, but it also comprises about 500 
European residents, a variable number of Christian converts 
who have renounced their native status, and a small number 
of Muhammadans. 

No attempt seems to have been made by the restored 
Bourbon monarchy to organise the government of these posses-* 
sions on a regular and settled basis. The Governor of the 
colony had practically all power in his hands, subject, perhaps, 
to occasional control by the Minister of Marine in France, 
When Louis Philippe came to power, by a scries of oidinances 
he set the administration of the colonies on a regular basis- 
By an ordinance of 1840, the military command and the 
administration of the colonies were vested in a Governor at 
Pondicheriy, assisted by a council of administration composed 
of the chief officials. An ordinance of 1842 regulated the 
administiation of justice. The second Republic sought to 
introduce the people of India to the exercise of political 
power and privileges by instituting in 1848 a Conseil Generale 
in Pondicherry and Co 7 isctls Arrondissements in the five 
dependences. 

With the establishment of the second Empire in France, 
no further attention was paid to the extension of popular 
rights and privileges in the colonies. With the advent of the 
present republic, however, the idea was again revived of 
investing the colonial inhabitants with political rights on the 
same basis of universal suffiage as in France. The first 
initiation of the people in the colony into political life 
was in 1871, when they elected a deputy to the National 
Assembly in France. In 1875 they elected a Senator. The 
administrative institutions have also undergone many important, 
and perhaps too frequent, changes under the present r^gin^ie. 
The old office of Ordonnaieur was replaced by that of the 
Directeur de Tinterieur, which in its turn has recently been 
superseded by that of the Secret aire-Gener ale. The Conseil 
Administration gave way to a Conseil Priv^^ which was con- 
stituted into a Conseil du Contentieiix Administratif when 
summoned for deciding questions of administrative law. The 
office of controleur of the colony was abolished and a perma- 
nent inspection staff of the colonies instituted, which continued 
to exist till 1887. In 1880 municipal areas, were created and 
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French India was apportioned into ten communes with Consdla 
Municipaux over in 1880 and 1881 certain important 

changes were made by Presidential decrees in the civil and 
personal status of the Indians which led to important modi- 
fications in the elective institutions of the colony in 1884 
and 1899. 

The civil administration and the military command of the 
possessions of the French in India are, as stated above, vested 
in a Governor resident at Pondicherry. He promulgates the 
laws passed by the Legislature in France. He executes the de- 
crets of the President and carries out the orders and regulations 
issued by the Ministers in France. He can himself, when ne- 
'cessary, issue local decrees or ‘ arr^tes ’ for the proper execution 
and observance of laws within the colony. He has power to 
communicate and treat with foreign Governments in India and 
can, when so authorised, conclude with them conventions, com- 
mercial or otherwise, subject to ratification by the Government 
in France. The Governor is, as has been said, ‘ in small matters 
what the President of the Republic is in great matters.’ His 
controlling power over the different branches of administration 
is also very great. He superintends the collection of taxes. 
He is at the head of the police to maintain order and security. 
He controls the administration of the communes by the maire 
and the conseils. He supervises the departments of Public 
Health and Public Works. Even in the administration of 
justice he has, legally at least, the right of an equal seat along 
with the judges in court and can, if he thinks fit, stop the pro- 
ceedings of a court, acting beyond its competence. He also 
exercises a general supervision over the judiciary in matters 
of discipline and administration. In fact, ail the officers of the 
Government, whether' appointed by the President or not, are 
under the authority of the Governor. He can also, in cases of 
urgency, provisionally fill up appointments which are in the 
gift of the President or the Ministry. In fact, as has been said 
of the Prefect, he is the general agent of the French Govern- 
ment and the chief instrument of centralisation in the State. 

In all these diverse and important functions of executive 
ackninistration, the Governor is assisted by a Secretaire Gener- 
ate and a consultative assembly known as the conseil priv4 
composed of two officials and two non-officials. The Secretaire 
Generate is, next to the Governor, the most important official in 
the colony. Under the general supervision of the Governor 
he carries out all the administrative functions which devolve 
on him, though in all minor matters he can act on his own 
initiative. He has precedence next to the Governor and acts 
for him provisionally during his absence. He is appointed by 
a decret of the President and the Governor can only control bis 
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admiiifstration and not exercise any disciplinary power over 
him. Until 1898 the place of Secretaire Generale was occupied 
by the Directeur tie Pinterieur^ who was, in all matters of inter- 
nal administration, vested with powers independent of the 
G(jveinor and cculd have, in many cases, correspond direcily 
with the ccntial Government in France. 

The Conseil Pfivd is the successor of the old Conseil 
mini iration and was established in 1879 hy a Presidential 
deciet. It consists of a President, the Governor, the Secre- 
taire Generale, and the Procureur de la Republique and two 
non-officials nominated by decret of the President, on the re- 
commendation of the Gt)Vcrnor. The Conseil is a puiely c( n- 
sultative asscmbl)\ Besides advising the Governor in all admi- 
nistrative matters brought before it by the Governor or under 
his orders, it acts also as an administrative tribunal for the 
trial of all administrative disputes, and, when so acting, adds 
toils members two judges previously nf>minated for the pur- 
pose hy the Governor. The nature and functions of this tribu- 
nal may be better considered in connection with the adminis- 
tiation of justice. 

Under the direction of the Governor, assisted on the one 
hand, by the Conseil Privd in all measures and projects of 
admitdstration, and, on the other, by the Secretaire Generale 
in the actual carrying out of them, the different department's, 
or services as they are called, are entrusted to chefs, or heads, 
under whom all the officials work. We shall now try to gain 
an idea of the chief branches of administration. 

AdiniftisU ation of fnstice. — The department of justice is un- 
der the Procureur Generale, who is the Chef de P Advnnistration 
de la Justice, 1 his official is merely the executive Jread of the 
department and takes no part as judge in judicial proceedings. 
He arranges the personnel and tlie establishment of the courts 
and super intends the execution of all judicial processes and 
sentences. As Procureur Generale de la Republique he represents 
the State in all judicial proceeding*?, civil as well as crinvinal. 
Fie has thus the duty of bringing criminals and defaulters to 
justice and to that extent has authority over the police. 

Justice is administered in French India ordinarily by three^ 
grades of courts. The court of fuge de poix \s concerned vith 
petty litigation, and up to a certain small amount the dccisi<»n 
of the juge de paix is final. But his function seems to be more 
one of reconciliation and arbitration than of decision. No suit 
can be brought in the higher courts till he has been unsuccess- 
ful in bringing the parties themselves to an agreement. The 
peace court is also the lowest criminal Cf^urt for the trial of all 
petty police offence*?. The jurisdiction of a juge de paix cic.’- 
tends^ over a canton which in India covers the area of a de* 
vot. CXI.] 37 
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pendance. Above the court of the juge de paix is the court 
of the first insthnce established (in every arrondissement in 
Fiance) at Karikal, Pondicherry and Chandeinagore ; it exer- 
cises the ordinary original jurisdiction in all suns. A special 
section of the court of the first instance known as the iribundl 
correctionnel tries all criminal cases known as delits and punish- 
able with three years* imprisonment. It is also an appellate 
court over the simple p<dice court of the juge de paix. The 
cour d'appel is the highest appellate court in the colony. It 
is also the cour criminnle^ one or inoie of its judges being 
periodically deputed to sit in assizes in the chief towns of the 
colony and tiy all crimes and felonies with the aid of a jury. 
Above all these couits stands the cour d* cassation in Paris, the 
supreme appellate court of the Fiench Empire. 

Besides these ordinary tribunals, there exist under the 
French system a number of extraordinary tribunals which have 
also found a place in Fiench India. The Conseil Priv6\s^ con- 
stituted into a special couit for these purposes by the addition 
of two judges appointed by the Goveinor; it then becomes a 
Conseil da Contentieux Adniinistraiij. 

Its functions are to pronounce decisions (i) on all matters 
entrusted to it as a commission of appeal ; and generally (ii) on 
all disputes and claims connected with what is known as the 
droit administratif. The peculiar features of the droit adminis- 
tratif in the French system may be considered later on. It 
need only be noted here that the Conseil Prtv^ as constituted 
into an administrative tribunal, is the court charged with the 
execution of the droit adminisUaiif. 

Finance and Revenue , — The purely financial administration 
of the colony, i,€^ that which is concerned with the realization 
of dues to the State and the disbursement of the same is, in 
many respects, not subject to the direct authority of the Gov- 
ernor. In the Fiench system all the agents and servants of 
Government who have charge of collecting the contributions 
to the State are directly under the Minister of Finance. This 
charge is in tlie hands of a Tresorier-payeur-Generale in 
Pondicherry. He receives on behalf ofj the State all the 
taxes and other dues raised in the colony and is account- 
able for them to the Government. Besides his small salary 
he gets a peicentage on all sums collected by him in the 
colony and he is also allowed to transact private banking 
business with the funds of the State after furnishing a 
sufficient security. He has to defray out of his own pocket 
all the expenses of establishment and other charges neces- 
sary for collecting the taxes. The tresorier-payeur is, 
besides, the receiveur-generale of all municipal revenues. 
The task of collecting all these contributions, rates and taxes 
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is entrusted in each locality to percepteurs and receveurs 
miinictpaiix who are also subject to the orders of the Governor 
in all matters pertaining to the levy and collection thereof. 
The treasury is kept open on all working days for the payment 
of all legal and other dues to the Government. 

These various taxes which pass through the hands of the 
percepteurs and the tresorier-payeur into the coflFcrs of the 
State consist of three kinds of receipts : (l) direct contributions ; 
(2) indirect contributions ; and (3) diverse contributions. 
The principal taxes comprised under the first head are (i) 
the impot fonder^ or the land tax, which was settled permanently 
about forty years ago at dififeient rates in different localities, 
and which may, on an average, be taken to be equivalent to 
about the fouith of the produce at that time; (f) \\\^ impot 
des pa tent es, or tYieWztvise tax, a personal tax levied on all 
per.sons canying on aiiy trade, industry or business, or owning 
a house ; and {tit) taxes of venfication of weights and 
measures. The ‘contributions ii»ciirectes' chiefly consist of 
the monopr>ly over the import, manufacture and sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors and other intoxicating dn'nks, over tobacco and 
betel and rights of passage for foreign vehicles, etc. The 
^contributions diverses' are made up of (i) enregistrement, 
timbre et domaine, coinpiising all payments by stamps for 
the verification of all legril tiansactions, payments for legal 
piocess, costs of justice aiui fees for all court or government 
transact ion^, and {it) port dues taxes of navigatiim and other 
minor dues. 

The assessment, control and audit of these various con- 
tributions are vested in a chef dii service and form the im- 
portant branch of leveniie administration. This department 
has, besides, the duties of registering all transaefions of sale, 
mortgage and exchange of property whether of the State or 
of private individuals, and of organising all the preventive 
staff of officials in regard to the maintenance of the State 
monopolies in wine, spirits, tobacco, betel and other products. 
Ill each local area the duties in regard to this administration 
are exercised by a or delegues of the depaitment. A 

staff of gardes and preventive officers are also employed. 

These diverse taxes have not been quite as productive as 
in France. The revenues of the colony are supplemented by 
a grant from the imperial exchequer towards the up-keep of 
the colonial establishment. 

Pubiic Education. — Public education in France is entirely 
under the supervision of tlie State. This department is under 
the control of a chef de Vinstruction publique who is directly 
under the authority of the Governor. He exercises all the 
powers previously vested in the Directeur de I’interieur in 
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mitters of education, and all tlie authority which devolves 
upon the Inspectors of academies, in France. He has a voice 
in the consultations of the Conseil Priv/ in all educational 
matters. He has under his control all primiry as well as 
secondary educational institutions in the colo ly. The scheme 
of national education as develope 1 in France from the days 
of the nationcal conventioti has been introduced also into 
French India. By a I ivv of June i6 i8Si, primiry education 
was rendered oblicratnry on all parents of children, and by 
a law of March 28, 1882, it was made gratuitou-?. Primary 
education is in the hands of the communes, which are, by law, 
required to m itntain a certain number of schools, while the 
State itself looks to the m lintcnance and support of the 
Second ir)^ Institutions, as well as of the highest facnlt^s 
de Tetat for imparting the highest liberal and technical educa- 
tion. The Compulsory powers of Government in regard to 
elementary education are not quite so freely exercised in 
French India as in France. But the Government maintains 
quite a number of e:o/es priinaires^ besides supporting a 
number of private institutions maintained by religious corpora- 
tions for boys as well as for girls. The Government also 
supports three or four institutions for the imparting of second- 
ary education, maintains a law school and a medical school, 
and encourages study in all institutions by a number of 
studentships to deserving scholars. Altogether, the education 
in French India compares very favourably with that in Biitish 
India, nearly 5,000 boys and 4,000 girls being under instruc- 
tion, out of a population of only about 250,000. 

Public Health aud Pauperism — The care of public health 
is under a ch^f du service de sant^. There is a Central Hos- 
pitale Coloniale in Pondicherry, and there are, besides a 
number of smaller hospitals where medicine is distiibuted 
gratis to the poor. There is no organised system of poor 
relief in India, or in France. Nevertheless, aid is given to 
the poor in the shape of out-door relief by the comiU de 
biettfaisauce nominated by the G<»vernor, the funds of which 
are made up partly by State grant and partly by private 
voluntaiy and charitable contributions. 

^ The Department of Public Works is manned by a chef du 
service and a number of conducteurs. They have the care 
of the public roads and buildings. The Police and the 
Marine Departments are under the direct authority of the 
Secretaire Generale. 

For administrative purposes French India is divided into 
five dependances and ten communes. In each dependance 
an administraieur represents the executive Government. Each 
dependance has representatives of all the departments of 
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administration. Ench lt)cal subordinate is under the direct 
orders of the chef of his department in Pondicherry. Tne 
administrateur is the medium of commu ucation between the 
local and cenlr d functionaries of Government. He exercises, 
besides, under the orders of the Governor, all that authority 
over communal administration, over eleclional matters and 
over the Police, sanitary and other branches of administration,^ 
not under the authority of any chef du seivice. He is charged 
with the responsibility for good administration of the depend- 
ance genevall}', and lias, therefore, the duty of reporting and 
remedying, where he can, all defects in the m ichinery of 
administration and in the working of the sam'=‘. His sugges^- 
tions always cairy great weight. He has thus merely a 
general power of supervision over the different officials and 
their conduct. 

Each dependance is divided into a var^dng number of 
communes. The commune is the lowest administrative unit. 
The administration of the commune is vested in a Conseil 
Mnnicipale, with a Mayor and one or more deputy Mayors 
at its head. It will be more properly described under the 
elective institutions. 

VVe now come to tlie political institutions of the colony. 
Before describing these, however, a few words would seem to 
be necessary in regard to the civil and personal status of the 
inhabitants of French India, By a dccret of tlie President In 
1S80 all the laws of France regariling the ‘ * were 
made applicable to the people of F'rench India with certain 
leservations intended to protect Indian customs. In other 
respects the inhabitants were allowed to follow their own 
personal law, Hindu or Mahommedm, as {he case might 
be, in all matters of marriage, adoption, succession and 
certain other matters. When the political institutions of the 
colony were reorganised in 1879, the Executive Government 
in France, then under the reactionary headship of Marshal 
MacMahon, deemed it necessary in the interests of the Euro- 
peans residing in French India to compti-e them in a 
separate list of electors and to reserve one-half of the seats 
in the electoral conseils to be filled exclusively by them* The 
European residents formed only a very small part of tlje 
population, and the formation of the two ‘ listes ’ led to*rather 
acrimonious disputes as to the rationale of the distinction. 
A ejamour was raised against it, especially among the Christian 
converts of the colony, who, having adopted the religion and 
many of the social customs of the Europeans, naturally desired 
the same privileges. This led, therefore, to another ‘ decret * in 
the time of President Grevy. It provided a certain method 
by which all the inhabitants were permitted, by the observance 
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of certain formalities, to renounce their indigenous status and 
their personal law, and be governed, to all intents and pur- 
poses, by the laws applicable to Frenchmen. This *decret’ 
led in turn to a remodelling of the constitution of and the 
election to the councils. All the inhabitants of the colony 
were divided into three * listes ' of electors, the first, consisting 
of Europeans and their descendants, the second, of those 
^ natifs ' who had renounced their personal status, and the 
third, of the ^non-renoncants natifs/ Each liste had a reserved 
number of seats in the Elective Councils consisting of neaily 
equal numbers of * conseillers ' for each liste.* This ‘ three 
listes system * has had important consequences in the ^politics 
of French India. 

As in Fiance, the exercise of the franchise ‘ par suffrage 
universelle ' is vested in all male adult citizens who have not 
been specially disqualified. The methods of election have 
undergone similar changes — the ‘ scrutin de liste,' then the 
^ scrutin d’atrondissement,' then again the * scrutin de liste/ 
lastly in 1886, the ‘scrutin uni noiriinale,' have succeeded each 
other also in French India. Under the present system, each 
candidate has to specify the constituency lie stands for, and 
each elector is allowed only one vote, thus avoiding multiple 
elections and plural v<'tes. The management and .superin- 
tendence of the elections is, as in France, vested in a ‘college 
electeraux’ who are the sciutinising authorities of the voting 
and wliose declaration of the candidate elected is final, subject 
to an appeal to the ‘ conseil d'^lat ' in France. There is also 
an interpretor in French India to assist the college in the 
management of the vernacular votes. 

For tlie purposes of election to the Chambers, French India 
is classed under the head ‘ La Colonie ' with the right of elect- 
ing one deputy and one senator. Eitiier because only one 
deputy and one senator were allowed to French India, or be- 
cause it was not permissible to regulate by Presidential " decrets^ 
matters pertaining to the 'Lois Organtque^ of the French con- 
stitution, the three Mistes' have no place in the elections to 
the Chambers, whicli are decided by a pure numerical majority 
of vetes. The ‘ conseils locaux^ take the place of the ‘con- 
ceils d'arrondissements ' of France for the formation of the 
committee composing the senatorial electors. 

♦An impoitant change in the ‘listes’ system of election ha** been 
made, in October 1899, by which, while the distinction of *natifs,’‘ renon- 
cant ’and Europeans has been kept up, the second liste has c<*ased to 
exist for electional purposes. Renoncants satisfying certain qualifications 
are incorporated into the ‘first liste' and vote along with the Europeans. 
The other ‘ renoncants ' vote with the pure * natifs * who are now the 
second ‘ liste.’ 
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The Colonial Elective Councils consist of a central ‘ Conseil 
gencrale ^ five ‘ conseils locaux '—one in each of the five depend- 
ances — and ten ‘conseils mimicipaux ' in the ten communes. 
The elections to all these councils aie on the same system of 
universal suffrage as modified by the three listes system. The 
general council consists of 30 members, the local councils 
consist of 6 to 12 members each according to the extent of the 
dependance, and the municipal councils consist of 12 to IS 
members each. One-third of the seats in each council are 
reserved for each * liste/ but vvheie theie are less than 20 
electors in any ‘ liste,’ these vote along with the subsequent 
‘ liste/ All electors except servants and coiuractors of Govern- 
ment are eligible for election by any ‘ li'.lc,* irrespective of tiie 
* liste ' to which the candidate himself may belong. All the 
conseillers are elected for a period of six years, one-half of them 
being renewed by lotalion every three years. Each member 
of tlic general council must possess a knowledge of French, 
and each member of the other councils a knowledge of the 
vernacular. The services of each member are gratuitous, 
but conseillers generale get decent travelling allowances and 
batla The general council meets, ordinaiily, once a year and 
the other councils four times a year. Extraordinary sessions 
may also be held oy each council when it is summoned by the 
governor or administrator for this purpose. Each council at 
the beginning of each cession elects its own Secretary. The 
general ccmncil, besides, elects its President and Vice-Presidents 
every session. The local councils are presided over by mem- 
bers nominated by the admirristiator. The municipal councils 
are presided over by their own elected mayor s. The sittings 
of the general and local councils are public, and a representa- 
tive of the Government attends their sittings and assists them 
in their deliberations. 

The functions of the elective councils would seem to be 
hardly commensurate with their elaborate constitution. The 
powers of the general council are mainly coirfined to the 
economic admirristration of the colony, the voting of the 
taxes and the passing of the colonial budget. Under the 
former head, the council authorises the purchase, salt and 
other transactions affecting the property of the colon}', the 
mode of raising income i)ut of such property, and the appro- 
priation and apportionment of the same for all purposes of 
colonial interest; the acceptation and refusal of all gifts and 
itIRcomes to the colony, for all .specified general purposes by 
individuals or corporations. It decides about tlie construction 
and direction of new roads and canals and the laying out of 
new railways. It deliberates on the modes of charitable relief 
and, generally, on all matters relating to the rights of the 
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colony and its welfare. Under the latter head<»^ the council 
votes the taxes necessary for the expenses of the colony and 
the colonial budget is deliberated upon and passed by the 
council and finally approved by tlie Governor in *conseil priv^/ 
The budget of the colony is only a supplement to the budget 
of the State and, as such, it comprises only a portion of the 
receipts and expenditure of the colon3\ The receipts in the 
colonial budget consist of all incomes other than tliose derived 
from the sale of State property and those inscribed in the 
State budget. The expenditure consists of those specified 
porti('ns of the expenses of administration which are not pro- 
vided for out of the central budget. The exercise of these 
powers, however, is subject to certain important limitations. 
No resolution of the council can take cfifect if it is opposed to 
any law or presidential decret or any administrative regulation. 
No decision of the council regarding the property and finances 
of the colony which affects any department of public service 
is valid without the approval of the Governor or the Presidei^f, 
as the case may be. No acceplatitm or refusal of a grant of 
income or property involving onerous condition®, no resolution 
regulating the mode of poor-relief, or irrigation, or of railway 
constiuction is final wiihout the approval of the Governor, 
The final sanction of the coltmial budget rests with the 
Governor in ^ conscil privd/ In the voting of the taxes and 
the appropriation of the same for the expenses of the colony 
a distinction is made between expense ‘ obligatcn’re ' and 
expense ‘ facultatif.’ The taxes necessary for the former 
must be voted for by the assembly ; else, the Governor has the 
power, ill his privy council, to appiopriate the * facultatiU 
funds to tlie obligatory purposes, and, if no tax is voted at all, 
to raise such revenues, with the sanction c.f the minister of the 
colonic®, as are necessary for the obligatory expenditure. 
The category of the obligatory expenses includes all the essen- 
tial disbursements relative to the administration of the colonj^ 
not provided for by the budget of the State. All other ex- 
penses are * facultatif.’ 

The functions of the local councils were, originall}'', a repro- 
duction on a small scale of those of the general council, in 
respect of the particular dependance where it sat. The 
council was, in every way, a counterpart of the general 
council ; but the preservation of its functions alongside of those 
of the larger council proved inconvenient and, in some res- 
pects. incompatible, and in 1886, the local councils' were m'ade 
purely consultative. 

The 'conseil municipale* is the administrative council of the 
commune. The coinmiitial administration is vested in a 
‘ maire,* one or more ^adjoint maires * and the conscil mijiii- 
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cipaie.’ The maire is elected by the council from among its 
members and he holds a very important situation in the 
administration of the commune. He is both the agent of the 
central Government and the representative of the commune. 
He promulgates all laws, dccrets, regulations and executive 
and other official orders within the commune and is lesponsible 
to the central Government for their execution. He is charged 
with all the duties regaiding the sanitation, the maintenance 
and up-keep of the roads, buildings and other property of the 
commune. He is responsible for the peace and security of 
the commune, and for that purpose has authority over the 
communal police. He supervises the communal establishment, 
controls the revenues and accounts of the commune and 
represents it in all legal transactions. He is, besides, tlie 

* officier de rdtat civil ’ or the official registrar of births, 
deaths and marriages and the keeper of the register of citizens. 
In all his various duties he is directly under the authority of 
the superior administrations. The functions of the municipal 
council are, as in the case of the general council, but with 
greater limitations, restricted to the economic affairs of the 
commune. The budget of the commune is prepared by the. 

* maire * and voted by the council, but is subject to the 
approval of the Governor, As in the case of the general 
council, the expenses of the commune are divided into obliga- 
tary and facultatif, and power is vested in the executive to 
provide, in cases of omission or refusal, for the obligatory 
part by continuing the levy of the old contributions. 

The above is a bare outline of the political system of 
French India. It remains now to offer a few remarks on its 
practical working and its results. 

A glance at the system shows that it is merely a copy 
mure or less complete, of the institutions established in France 
for the administration of departments. The Governor is mere- 
ly the prefdt of the department, entrusted with more plenary 
powers than the latter, on account of his position as the repre- 
sentative of a foreign government in a distant country. The 
administrators of the five dependances are reproductions of * 
the * sou prefets* Tlie ‘ conseil priv6 ' is merely the * conseil 
de prefecUire^ with its name alteied and constitutes the same 
‘ tribunal adminisiratif^ The judicial and financial adminis- 
trations of the colony are identical with those of France. The 
functionJ of justice and police, of local government, of poor 
relief, and of national education, are all based on the same 
principles as in France. The political institutions both local 
and imperial are formed on the same model as in France, 
though in the principle underlying these institutions a differ- 
ence has\>een made which has led to important consequences 
VOL. CXI.] 38 
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in the politics of the colony. In fact, during the past 30 years 
(that is since the present Republic) when the institutions of 
the colony have got remodelled, the attempt to assimilate the 
institutions of the colony to those of Fiance, to introduce, 
ready made, the machinery and institutions of Fiance into 
alien colonies so as to assimilate them to the mother-country 
and bring them more under her direct authority, is character- 
istic of the French and contrasts with the cautious, tentative 
way in which the British have introduced and dt*veloped new 
institutions in their newly acquired territories. The difference 
is further illustrated by the different points of view fiom* which 
each country regards her colonie*^. England regards her 
colonies as distinct off-shoots from her, as separate, though 
subordinate, political entities provided with distinct govern- 
ments and more or less under the control of the mother- 
country. Even her great dependancy of India, she merely 
regards as territory for which she has to provide a separate, 
though, paternal government, and as being responsible for the 
good government of which she has to exercise through her 
ministers a more direct and stricter control than in the case 
of her great colonies. France on the contrary regards her 
colonies in an entirely different aspect. All her colonies are 
considered by her to form politically part and parcel of France. 
They are regarded. more as outlying districts or departments 
of France under the administration of the French executive 
than as distinct self-governing communities. As part of the 
policy of France the colonies are represented in the Senate and 
the Chamber of Deputies. Their administration is periodically 
inspected and their finances audited by officials from the 
colonial office. The governors and the chief officials of the 
colony are appointed by the President and are transferred 
and promoted from one colony to another as if from district 
to district in France. This tendency to knit the colonies to 
the mother-country, to attract and refer everything to the 
common centre in IVance is in keeping with the tradition of 
the French ever since they began their colonial enterprise. 

, We must not be surprised, therefore, to find that the adminis- 
trative system which has been established in pursuance of 
this policy of assimilation should exhibit all those peculiar 
features which belong to the French administrative institutions. 
We notice, in the first place, that high centralisation of the 
machinery of government which is so marked a feature in 
French administration. In the hands of the Governor, as we have 
seen, all the functions of the government are concentrated. 
Except perhaps in the department of justice and finance, he 
exercises direct authority and control ; over the local authori- 
ties he exercises, not merely a general supervision, but a 
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regular and systematic control in every important exercise of 
their functions. None of the officials is vested with any 
discretionary authority. Previous to 1898, in all matters of 
internal administration the ^directeur de I’intericur/ as the 
chief functionary next to the Governor, possessed in many 
matters a power of initiative and of direct correspondence with 
the Minister of the Colonies. This was remedied in 1898 by 
placing a ‘ secretaire general * in place of the old director 
directly under the Governor to assist him in all matters. The 
administrator of each dependance or local area has no great 
authority ; he acts as a conduit pipe between the central and 
the local officials and has very vague supervising powers. The 
local officials are all directly under the authority of their chief 
at Pondicherry, while the administration of municipal areas 
is strictly under the control of the executive. Accustomed 
as we in British India are to a highly centralised administra- 
tion, we have never had a system under which the discretion 
of the local authorities and the freedom of local self-govern- 
ment have not been preserved alongside of the control of the 
central authorities. ‘An Indian collector,* says Sir W, 
Hunter, has often been compared to a French * prefet/ but 
such a comparison is in many ways unjust to the Indian district 
officer. He is not a mere creature of the Home office who 
takes his colour from his chief and represents only officialism^ 
but he is an active worker in every department of popular 
well-being with a large measure of individual initiative.” It 
is this absence of a power of discretion and initiative in the 
local authorities that distinguishes the French system from 
that of British India. 

This over-centralisation produces as its necessary counter- 
part a great deficiency of local self-government which, is 
another notable feature of the French system, both in France 
and in India. No doubt the colony is provided with the appli- 
ances and forms of municipal government ; but, if wc consider 
the character of the municipal administration, we can easily 
see how little of local affairs is left to be managed by the 
municipal councils. The commune is regarded merely 
the lowest administrative unit; its maire is primarily an 
agent of the central government and next the representa- 
tive of the municipal corporation. His powers arise in- 
dependently of the corporation and are co-ordinate with that 
of the^ council which elects him. In all matters on which 
he differs from his council the ultimate decision lies with the 
head of the executive. He has, besides, powers in regards to 
the communal administration which are vested in him inde- 
pendently of the council, and he is responsible to the superior 
Government in the performance of every one of his functions. 
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The functions of the council itself are, as we have seen, very 
limited. Nor have the local executive officials any discretion 
in the management of local affairs. Everything that has to be 
done must be done at head-quarters. Herein we could perceive 
an interesting contrast with local self-government as it exists 
in British India. In British India also the powers of local 
boards and municipalities are very limited and subject to a 
great deal of control by the executive ; but the causes of 
this limitation are different. In British India it has been 
thought politically inexpedient to form local bodies entirely 
by popular election or to invest them with very large powers 
without a careful supervision by the executive. In the French 
system the scantiness of local government arises not from a 
reluctance to invest the populace with political powers — for it 
is invested with the sovereign power, — but from the causes 
which have been pointed out above — an innate tendency to in- 
crease the force of the executive government and to centralise 
institutions. The result is, that, while in our institutions a 
principle of progress and improvement is recognised whereby 
the principle of the localisation of power and of entrusting it to 
local bodies might in time be fully adopted as in England, in 
the French system local government is not capable of such 
development, for it is based on the piincipleof the centralisation 
of powers and of extending the province of the executive. 

Another feature of French administration which might be, 
traced to the same causes is the maintenance of what is known 
as the * droit administratrif/ This administrative law,” as 
Professor Dicey has pointed out, rests on two leading ideas 
alien to our notions.*’ The first is that Government and 
every servant of the Government possesses, as representative 
of the nation, a whole body of special rights, privileges and 
prerogatives as against private citizens, and that the extent of 
these rights is to be determined on principles different from the 
considerations which fix the legal rights of one citizen towards 
another. The second is the necessity of the so-called separa- 
tion of powers, of preventing the legislature, the executive 
and the Courts from encroaching on one anothers* powers.” 

' If we examine this feature further, we may see that it is 
due to the characteristic desire handed down by all the tradi- 
tions of the Bourbon monarchy and the Napoleonic Empire 
to increase the power of the executive, to make it to a large 
extent independent of the jurisdiction of the ordinary pourts, 
arising from a settled jealousy of any interference of the 
judiciary in matteis of Stale. All matters, thtrefore, in which 
either the State or its officials are involved, requiring adjudi- 
cation, are decided, not by the ordinary Courts of the land, 
but by the administrative tribunals composed of officials. 
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The ‘droit administratif ' is the body of rules regulating 
such matters, “It determines the position and liabilities 
of all State officials, the civil rights and liabilities of all 
private individuals in their dealings with officials as repre- 
senting the State, and the procedure by which these rights 
and liabilities are enforced/' 

It is not necessary to describe here the whole system of 
administrative law and administrative courts of France, nor 
to point out all their peculiar features. As they have been 
made so familiar to us in the luminous pages of Professor 
Dicey’s Law of the Constitution one could only repeat his 
words here. It is sufficient to note how large a power 
the central executive possesses in France by its immunity • 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts for all its official 
acts. The official courts are not merely swayed by official 
sympathies, interests and prejudices, but tliey look at tiie 
questions before them and decide them from a point of 
view, different from that of the ordinary courts. They 
consider, not whether the plaintiff has been injured, but 
whether the defendant official has acted in the discharge of 
his duties, bond-Ude^ in obedience to the commands of superiors ; 
not whether each party has a claim to strict justice, but 
whether the paramount interests of the State have not suffered. 
The separating of the executive from the judicial power has 
led, in the French system, to a concentration of a great deal 
of judicial power in the hands of the executive. Herein, again, 
it offers an instructive contrast to the state of things in British 
India. In British India the combination of executive and 
judicial power in the hands of the same official has led in 
many cases to a state of things similar to that produced by 
the ‘droit administratif' in the French system. But, although 
there are other grounds on which such combination is objected 
to, yet, the circumstance that the executive perform judicial 
functions in respect of matters which come before them 
administratively, is one of the chief objections to the combi- 
nation of the two functions in India. But whereas this is 
quite the normal state of things under the French system, it 
is an abnormal situation in Biitish India, necessitated, as •^ve 
are told, by the circumstances of the case ; it is justified only 
on grounds of expediency. Consequently the union is, if we 
may use the expression, a personal one and not a real one. 
In prance, the vesting of judicial powers in the executive in 
administrative matters is due to the very principles of their 
Government. In India it is due to special circumstances ; 
consequently, notwithstanding this personal union, the cardinal 
principle of English institutions — the rule or sovereignty of 
lawi»the supremacy of the courts of the land over all citizens, 
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official or non*official, and the legal liability of all, official or 
non-official, for breaches of the law, in spite of their being 
committed in pursuance of executive orders- — is as fully re- 
cognised and followed in India as in England. 

It would be an interesting study to compare the effects of 
this administrative system with those of the British system 
in India and to note how far such is adapted to meet the 
requirements of the Indian peoples and to foster their material, 
social, and political progress, but it is one which requires a 
far deeper knowledge of both the systems than any which the 
present writer can pretend to. We might, however, try to 
note the effects which the French system has produced on the 
, administration of French India and on its piogress. The 
maintenance of a strong, highly centralised government, so 
necessary in all cases in which the people themselves have not 
advanced to the stage at which they can be left to manage their 
own affairs, has ensured to the French Indian territories a 
very efficient administration. The policy of assimilation by 
which the colony is regarded as a mere administrative division 
of the Republique Frangaise, has tended to introduce a high 
sense of responsibility among its officials and has secured a 
very economical administration, notwithstanding the difficulties 
which the French Indian Government are put to in maintaining 
their prestige as a separate Government in India, The finances 
of the colony are managed with extreme pnulence, and are 
considered pait of those of France, which itself conti iliutcs 
to the expenses of the colony. The variety of taxes imposed 
in India on the model of France are not producuve and their 
incidence is not greatly felt. The body of the population, 
agriculturists aqd merchants, arc coiUpaiatively more lightly 
taxed than their fellows in British India and are contented and 
thrifty. The educational policy of the French Republic also 
has tended to diffuse widely a general education, male as 
well as female, among the inhabitants, and the results com- 
pare favourably with those achieved in British India, 

At the same time the establishment of an over-centralised 
administration has tended to check the growth of a desire or 
taste for self-government, of a craving to take part in public 
affairs, so neces'^ary to a people possessed of universal 
suffrage. Especially so, when there is no such national and 
patriotic feeling which might foirn the basis for political 
union. The very wide discretional y powers of the central 
executive and the maintenance of administiative law have 
not tended to infuse that respect for justice and equality be- 
foie law and that love of order which are a condition of 
fitness for the exercise of political lights. Nor does the 
French system of over-government tend to foster the growth 
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of civil liberty and individual rights. For the absence of 
the supremacy of law has given no legal security to the 
rights of individuals. The French administrative institutions 
have, therefore, been, alien to the growtii of free institutions, 
of the right of civil liberty, which, in the absence of a common 
bonds of nationality and patriotism, is piimarily necessary for 
a people possessed of political liberty and universal suffrage. 

The elective institutions of the colony have, as we have 
seen, powers far in disproportion to their elaborate structure. 
The tendency to preserve all administrative powers in the 
hands of the central executive has left the elective institutions 
with very limited powers indeed. In the first place the conseils, 
bidng merely copies of the councils of prefecture in France, 
are vested with no legislative powers, subordinate or sovereign/ 
The Chambers alone have the right of legislating for the colonies. 
Such matters as do not come strictly within the legislative 
power are regulated by presidential decrets. In fact, decrets 
largely take the place of laws in all matters of particular 
concern in the colony. The application of French law to all 
Indians, the law relating to the personal status of the inhabi- 
tants, the constitution of the elective councils, of the courts 
and of the various administrative authorities, are all alike 
regulated by dcciets. Tlie powers vested in the conseils are 
therefore, purely administrative, and from the fact that they 
owe their origin to executive decrets, and from the absence 
of a power of legislative control over the executive, the powers 
of the conseils aie not effective enough to control the admin- 
istrative authorities. Besides the qualified powers which the 
conseil generate possesses in regard to the economical admin- 
istration of the colony, the only substantial power it has is 
in the voting of the budget. But even here the obligatory 
expenses, that is, those which are necessary for the carrying 
on of the administration, must be voted by the council ; else, 
the Governor can provide for it himself. The conseils locaux 
have been made purely consultative. The conseils municipaux 
are even more directly under the authority of the Governor. 
Add to this, that the decisions of the conseils can always be 
annulled if they are opposed to any law, decret, or even an 
administrative regulation, and we can have no hesitation in 
concluding that the elective institutions in the colony itself do 
not invest the demos with any effective power either over 
legislation or over administration. 

But, such as they are, the elective institutions might have 
been a power for good in the colony. The moral force exerted 
by the opinions of duly elected representatives of the people 
on the executive in a country governed on the basis of uni- 
versal suffrage might have been great* As it is, howeveri the 
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mornl force of these conseils is very small The reasons for 
this lie in the peculiar features which have attended the intro- 
duction of representative institutions In French India. It has 
already been pointed out how presidential decrets in 1880-1882 
have introduced important alterations in the ‘ statut personnel’ 
of the Indians and in the political privileges of the various 
classes of people in French India. The formation of the three 
listes with equal proportions of councillors for each liste has 
tended merely to introduce a factious spirit in the elections. 
The formation of the listes by the State itself has made it 
impossible that any definite political principles might grow up 
with each liste. It has produced the undesirable consequence 
of each liste allying itself with another so as to exclude the 
third from all participation of power. In this struggle for 
combination no political principles are involved. The listes 
have been theoretically based on supposed racial differences ; 
they have been introduced by the State itself with the avowed 
object of inducing the * natifs/ when they choose, to renounce 
their indigenous status. But the results of this three listes 
system have been quite different. The second ^ liste/ consist- 
ing of the ‘ renoncants/ those who had renounced their native 
status, came to he composed of purely the Christian population 
of the colony who had chosen to ‘ renounce ; ’ no other natives, 
consistently with their religious and social scruples, have found 
it possible to renounce their status as natives, although the 
act of ' renunciation ' itself does not involve any alteration of 
religious or social customs. The second ^ liste/ therefore, has 
come to be composed of mainly the Christian population of the 
colony, who, conscious of their having renounced their former 
status, have sought to attach themselves more and more to the 
first ‘ liste/ which is composed of Europeans and their descen- 
dants. Both are of the same religion and are governed by the 
same laws of France. In the struggle for combination, there- 
fore, it was inevitable that the first two listes combined and 
left the third to its own resources in the game of politics. 
The consequence of this has been that the third * liste ’ has 
been constrained to use the only effective power in its hands 
for the purposes of its game. This is the election to the 
Assemblies in France. This is the trump card in its hands. 
This it could use with far more effect than all the limited 
powers which the first two * listes ' have been able to wield and 
to monopolise to themselves in the conseils in India. The 
elections to the Assemblies are based, not on Presidential 
Decrets, but on the ‘ lois organique/ the constitutional laws, 
which not even the ordinary legislature could alter. The 
deputy is elected by pure universal suffrage ; the senateur, 
as we all know, by an indirect process of popular election, in 
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which, even though the first two Mistes ' exert considerable 
influence, the third liste by its niinirrical strength, or rather by 
the want of it in the other two ‘ listcs/ generally manages to 
secure a majority of senatorial electors from its ranks. In tliC 
elections to the Assemblies then, the numerically str(^ng third 
‘ liste ^ gets the mastery over the other two ‘ listes ’ and always 
secures its own deputy and usually its own senator. It there- 
fore makes the best out of this. Among the many candidates 
in Fiance who seek the suffrages of the people in India, who 
aspire to the luciative and influt.mtial pevsition of deputy or 
senateur, ihey choose tlie one who promises them most. This 
is no new feature in Fiench politics. Tlie policy of subsidizing 
the populace by promising works of beneficence to the electoral 
areas is well established in France and is only too wed fol- 
lowed in the case of French India by those retired officials 
and functionaries fiom India vvlio seek to sit in the Assem- 
blies, 

Rut what is the aim of these parties in the government of 
the colony? 7'he colony is icgaided politically as a part of 
Fiance and the elective institutions within it possess no legis- 
lative powers, but only veiy limited administrative powers. 
Ouisi quently any interest which the people might evince in 
politic-^, must b<; in those of I'Vancc itself, nay of Paiis, for 
that is the ccntie of political life in Fiance. The system by 
which the institutions of a department of Fiance have been 
repiotluccd in a disirint colony has placed a French Indian in 
the same position tow aids politics as a Frenchman, say of the 
Department of the Seine. Nt^edlcss to say that while a French- 
man is directly and intensely intciested in the political ques- 
tions discussed in theChambeis at Paiis and makeyhis opinions 
felt on the Government, the Indian, as represented by a single 
deputy and a single senateur among a six hunched, feels but 
the remotest inteicst in them. The elections to the Assemblies 
in France, therefore, are conducted not on the basis of the 
political principles on which opinions are divided in France, 
nor on any principles rcganling the adinini'^tration of French 
India itself ; hut tliey are cc^iducted on the basis of obtaining 
as much influence over the Government as possible by the* 
election of a powerful or influential man with the ministry at 
home who might be moved in all cases in which the local exe- 
cutive are not well disposed tc»waids the ‘ third liste.* It is 
clear then that neither the elections to the Assemblies nor 
those *to the local conscils are calculated to inspiie a certain 
motal responsibility of the government to the peo[>le. Neither 
of them is based on any definite political aims. The first is 
conducted on the basis of procuring indirect influence over 
the Government, the second on the basis of a class repr^i- 
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sentation which has given rise to factions and intrigues for 
power, * 

It is therefoie apparent that the French elective institutions, 
as they have been introduced into India, have not tended to 
foster tile political education or politic. d prooress of the people. 
The populace arc, indeed, vested with a political power which 
they are in a position neither to understand nor to appreciate. 
The result is tliat the mass becomes liable to move at the 
beck and call of scheming p<»liiiciar)s. If the masses in the 
most advanced countries are liable to be led, it is still more 
natural tliat a population who cannot understand the 
sovereign political power vested in them should be entirely 
under tlic contiol of the popular leaders. The aim in the 
elections, as managed by these leaders, is, as has been pointed 
out above, to obtain influence with the ministry at home so as 
to bring pn-ssure to bear on the executive in India, by electing 
an influential i epresentntive. The conflict of the power of the 
‘ listes/ with tlie power of the populace, practically the third 
‘ lisle,’ has had for its effect a general lovvciing of tone in the 
politics of the colony, and since the only aim of the parties is 
to obtain influence with the administratiem, the moral force 
of the elective institutions which might otherwise be felt by 
the executive is i educed to a miniuium. 

The executive is swayed between these two influences, the 
influence of the cnnseils, the local legal representatives of the 
populace, and that of the de puty or S(*nateur — the central 
representative of the pe()f>le ; in other woids between the power 
of the first two listes and powt r of the mass, i,e.t the third 
Miste/ as manipulated by its leaders and wire-pullers. It not 
unoften happens that tlie supciior and more effective, though 
limited, power of the third ‘ liste* makes itself felt on any offi- 
cial who chooses to run counter to the 0[)inions of the third 
‘liste,' or rather its leadeis, in the shape of a private order of 
rebuke or censure, or transferr of the functionary through the 
good officers of the scnateiir or deputy who exerts his influence 
with the ministry on behalf of the third ‘ listed Nevertlieless 
one might have expe cted that the position and powers of the 
'''Governor would place him always in a position of independence 
of the intrigues of parly leaders or the evils of class repre- 
sentation. As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. The 

'®Ceilaii» niaienal ;dieratioiis were ni!4de in ihe elective pi ivileges 
of »he ‘ renoncants ; ’ under which ‘renoncants' satisfying certain^, qiianfi- 
caiiuns of merit have been incinpo ated into the fiist liste along with the 
Europeans, while the rest have been added to the native ‘ liste* which is 
now the second 'lisle.* A ledisnibution of seats has taken place in 
consequence of thi" ; hut the principle of according special privileges to 
the special clashes of people, in civil as well as political rights, of encourag- 
ing renuncidUons of native status is yet maintained. 
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Governor has, like all the rest of ns, hU own sympathies and 
antipathies, his own intercuts ami tlu»se of ilu* pul lie to serve. 
Even he fears to displease tlie senatenr r,r deputv who might 
be very infliienlial and miglu peihrips hold a ininoi place in 
the ministry ; Ik* him^rdf aspires to become dej)nty t>r si-n.iteur 
on his return to France hy the suffrages uf the thiid ‘ liste’ or 
its leaders* He cannot choose to defy the tldid ' Jiste' or its 
leaders and wiie-pnllers. Rut there are other considerations 
also. In the first place the Governor is generally a Christian, 
or professes to be one. Wliatevcr might be the attitude of 
France towards the religious ordeis, there is no doubt that 
the clergy in French India exert a very great intlu'mcc in the 
social life of the Chiistians of the colony and indirectly on their 
behalf exercise a great influence over the administration and 
its authorities. The first two ‘ Hstes/ consisting of C’hristians, 
naturally have the sympathy of the Christian Governor, and the 
clergy — the respect for whom, quite apart from any religious 
convictions, is imbedded far moie among the French than 
among the English. Besides, the more educated men come 
up from the first two ^ Hstes * partly on account of the educa- 
tional activity of the congregations, which are more free in 
French India than in Fiance, and partly on account of the 
policy of the administiation in merely subsidizing institutions 
for higher education, which in French Jndia are maintained by 
the religious orders. In the matter of all State patronage, of 
appointments, subventions, charitable reliefs, the Christians 
generally get the preference. Between ihe-e two difficulties 
the Governor manages as best as he can. He can only de- 
nounce the elective system as a curse on Fiench India. He 
can only press, as more than one Govci nor has done under 
these circumstances, for the total abolition of the electoial 
privileges of the population. Politics, in Fiench India, have 
therefore tended to become corrupt, to become the object 
of intrigue and jobbing by intetested self-seekers, or by 
powerful religious ordeis, or by ambitious popular leaders. 

Nevertheless the pitenomena presented by the working of 
democratic institutions in French India arc not altogether^ 
discouraging. Notwithstanding the fact that the intrfiduclion 
of universal suffrage has placed no effective power, legislative, or 
administrative in tlie hands of the demos, the maintenance of 
a government democratic in form has produced many 
salutaiy results in the teriitnries. The formal recogmition of 
the people as the ultimate source of all power in the State has 
led in the first place to an identification of the interests of the 
government and the governed, of the interests of Prance and 
those of the colonies. It has consequently led to a thrifty 
and dfconomic administration under which all officials are 
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imbued with a sense of responsibility to the people, who^ 
whatever may be their immediate disability to control the 
administration, are yet in the last resort the theoretical 
fountain-head of all authority. The formal declarations of 
the equality of man, of the libertd^ egalitd and fraterniii 
of the Republique Fta^tcaise has, notwithstanding the gieat 
practical limitations to whicli the doctiine has been subjected 
in French India, nevertheless, led to a free social intercom se 
between European and Indian, and to the absence of a 
spirit of exclusiveness in the superior race which a purely 
paternal government tends to foster. In the next place, the 
establishment of the French democracy has led to the adoption 
of the broad educational policy of that government and has 
consequently tended to the wide diffusion (;f a general educa- 
tion and culture which may cventuall)^ lead to an awakening 
of the people to their responsibilities as citizens of the French 
Empire. 

To conclude these observations, we have seen that the 
introduction of the highly-centraliscd administrative system of 
Fiance, while it has on tlie one hand secured an eflicient and 
economic administration of the cedonies, has, on the other 
hand, proved ali(Mi to the growth of free institutions and the 
development of ideas of civil libeity among a population 
democratically goveined. The concentration of wide discre- 
tionary authority in the hands of the executive and the 
absence of the rule of law and supiemacy of the courts of 
the lands, tending to restrict the poweis alike of the legisla- 
ture and the courts in regard to rnatteis affecting French 
India, has greatly restricted the ficedom of individuals. 
In France,' the existence of these powers may not be 
of much consequence ; for, in such an advanced country 
the limits of executive authority are clearly perceived by 
the people, whose ultimate soveieign auth.oiity is always 
respected and whose veiy inclinations aie always obeyed 
by the executive authority. But in a countiy like India just 
feeling the force of western civilisation, wheie the mass of the 
people have not yet learnt to differentiate between the executive, 
legislative and judicial authorities, the maintenance of legal 
limits to authority, and the supremacy of the law and the law 
courts over official and non-official alike would seem to be 
primarily necessary for secuiing the liberty of individuals and 
the developing of free institutions. 

We have next seen that the scantiness of local government has 
furnished the people with no common political standpoint from 
which the political life of the colony may develop, and that the 
possession of sovereign political powers by the inhabitants, since 
it could Dot be effective enough in the councils of the French 
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Empire to cause a legislative or constitutional control over 
the local administration, has only tended to deg^eneratc the 
politics of the colony into a clamour of the various ^ listes * for 
obtaining influence with the adminstration in French India, 
through the medium of the repi cscntatives in the Chambers, 
and with no higher political aims. We have also seen that the 
local institutions are vested with no legislative powers and 
with very little effective power over the administration ; that 
their moral influence over the latter is inconsiderable. 

Any sound system of initiating a politically infant commu- 
nity into metliods of popular government must prepare the 
ground before the seed is sown. There is no one political 
system indiscriminately suited to for all peoples. Each must* 
be based on a model suited to the character, disposition, wants 
and circumstances of the people. The successful working, 
again, of a democratic government based on universal 
suffrage in a new country demands certain essential qualities 
in the individuals composing the boily politic, and the 
dangers to be apprehended from the introduction of democra- 
cy are increased when the transformation is effected by 
sudden changes. To neglect these considerations and to re- 
produce the institutions of advanced France in their entirety 
into French India is merely to introduce confusion into the 
existing state of things. Political progress is a slow and 
painful aftair, and the adoption of an alien political system 
must accord with the nritional life if it is to be enduring and 
beneficial. The competency <^f a community to exercise politi- 
cal functions depends upon the extent to which it has developed 
the qualities necessary for exercising them. These are the 
qualities afforded by a sound political education, by habits of 
self-reliance and self-discipline and self-government. To 
neglect the exercise and begin with the power is, as Buckle 
points out, a fundamental error. It is only to be expected that 
the expeiiment of democracy under such circumstances should 
not produce any satisfactory results in the political life of the 
community. The beneficial effects of the democracy in French 
India are, therefore, to be found rather in the free social in^r- 
course and civilising influences which it has induced, in the 
general education and cultute which it has diffused, results 
which might ultimately improve the political life of the com- 
munity and make democracy a success among them, than in 
securing the liberty and freedom of the people and advancing 
their political progress. Tliat the administration of the colony 
is, notwithstanding, highly satisfactory is due to the innate 
strength and high centralisation of the French executive 
Government, to the economy and eflSciency of its officials, and 
to t>he extremely limited power which the people themselves 
possess in the local government, 
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To US in British India, the political system of French India 
is full of lessons. Tiained as we are in the free institutions of 
the Anglo-Saxon, the political education of our people has 
already begun in the powers of self-government, conceded to 
us by a 'paternal Government. Let us hope, therefore, that 
the French Indian democracy may serve as an example, both 
in the way of warning and in the way of precept, in attaining 
the ideal of the political evolution of our great country. 

A. Rangaswami. 



Art. VIII.- ART EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

T he educational branch of the Indian administration has 
not, on the whole, been con^ipicuous for its success. 
After many experiments and failures, it may be said to be 
adapting itself gradually to the peculiar and diverse conditions 
of the country; but it has hardly yet passed through the 
experimental stage, and many of the mistakes of its first 
organisation have yet to be remedied. For years England 
herself lagged far behind many European nations in education- 
al matters, and it was only human, therefore, tliat Indian 
administrators, overburdened with all the complicated and' 
delicate problems connected witli the Government of tlie 
Empire, should fail to achieve a conspicuous success in a ques- 
tion which the mother-country had so much neglected. But 
there is the peculiarity about Art education in India, that, 
whereas, in every other department of the service, profit has 
been derived from failures an<i progress evolved from mistakes, 
tliis one alone seems to be always enveloped in difficulty and 
doubt, without a prospect of enlighteumeut, and always the 
subject of discussions ending in the most lame and impotent 
conclusions. This is the more extraordinary, since in India 
the general conditions' are altogether favourable for Art 
progress. Ever since the dawn of history, India has been 
known as the nursery of Art and, from before the British rule was 
established, the artistic instincts of the people have never been 
suppressed. Every religious sect — Brahmin, Jain, Buddhist, 
Sikh or Mahomed iii — has left its mark on the Art of the 
country ; all the conquering hordes which, century after 
century, swept down from the North and ravaged the country, 
have brought Art in their train and written the history of their 
times in masterpieces which will ever command the admira- 
tion of the world. We have established a peace such as India 
has never known before — Liberty of the subject, law and order, 
material progress, in fact all the first conditions favourable to 
the development of Art, among a people whose traditions and 
instincts are always artistic — all these we have established in 
the India of to-day ; why is it, then, that the last half century, 
so far from being a great Art epoch, finds Indian Art year 
by year becoming more corrupt and degraded ? 

No one who knows India well can fail to see how the taste 
of the native aristocracy and plutocracy has been utterly 
vitiated ; liow indigenous Architecture has become almost 
extinct; how the Art handicrafts of the country are only 
exploited for the sake of gain by the Philistine dealer, whose 
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Standard of taste is regulated by the demands of tourists and 
curiosity-hunters. Indian Art has fallen into such disrepute 
among the natives themselves that everything which does not 
come straight from Europe is looked upon as something 
inferior. The native nobility affect a taste for the Brum- 
magem Art we have introduced into tlie country, and a senti- 
mental passion for spurious Old Masters " supplied to them 
at fancy prices by unscrupulous agents and picture dealers* 
What remains to-day of the real, living Art of India must be 
looked for in out-of-the-way places, and is regarded by the 
natives as old-fashioned and behind the times. Even the 
cuiiosity dealer finds his business not what it used to be. 
.The not too discriminating taste of the Globe-trotter is 
getting rather nauseated with the common-place bric-a-brac 
which is palmed off upon him as Indian Art, and even tlie 
glamour of the gort^eous East hardly spreads a halo of romance 
over the crude and tasteless ornament manufactured for the 
European and American markets. The painful fact must be 
admitted that, whatever the cause may be, since our rule has 
been established, the old Art of India has bc'cn almost killed ; 
the taste of the people, formerly led into safe paths by the 
splendid traditions of the Indian handicraftsmen, has been 
changed and coirupted, while wc have given notliing from our 
own national Art to compensate India for what has been lost. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of the picsent state of 
Art in India. The facts liave been more or less fully realised 
by the Indian G'^vernment for some iiintt past. The causes 
vvliich have produced such a state of tilings liave been far less 
perfectly understood. Generally the question has been treated 
more from tlie, standpoint of a Municipal Council than as a 
matter of great Imperial concern, and though it has been dealt 
with in innumerable despatches, resolutions, reports of Commit- 
tees and other docuiiients, hardly anything but vague sugges- 
tions and rhetorical platitudes have ever come out of them. 
Of late years the general drift of policy has been to treat Indian 
Art as something too abstruse and mysterious to be inter- 
fered witli, even for the purpose of saving it from annihilation. 

as a scape-goat must always be found when the wheels of 
official administration do not run smoothly, the Indian Schools 
of Art have most unjustly been held re'»ponsible for a state of 
things which they could never, under the most favourable 
conditions, have prevented. For how could four Schfiols of 
Art, separated from each other by many hundreds of miles knd 
under different Administrations, wliich have never yet been 
able to decide a definite and continuous policy for the develop- 
ment of Art education, be expected to effect a revolution in 
the Art feeling of 350,000,000 people, or to influence, to any 
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appreciable extent, those adverse conditions which, in the 
nature of things, must have been very deep-seated and wide- 
spreading to have produced such disastrous effects on the Art 
of the whole country ? 

Whether the Schools of Art have been as successful as they 
might have been is quite beside the question. Certainly, within 
the scope which has been allowed them and in spite of many 
disadvantages, they have accomplished a great deal of solid, 
useful work, but no reasonable being, acquainted with the real 
condition of things in India, would ever believe for a moment 
that the salvation of Indian Ait depended solely on the efficiency 
or inefficiency of the Schools of Art at present existing. 

Indian Art was certainly in a state of decadence before the 
British ascendancy ; but we need hardly look for any other 
explanation of this than in the political unrest, internal dis- 
organi‘<ation, disoider and misgovernment which accompanied 
the dissolution of tlis M*>ghal Empire. Wlicn these causes 
were removed, one would naturally expect that Art would 
have revived und(^r tlic benign influence of the ^‘paxBritia- 
nica. No doubt there were some influences, originating with 
tile very foundations of our Indian rule and long before we 
had any pretence of a policy in Art education, wliich, the more 
British influence pi edominated, acted more and more injuriously 
to Art in Indiri. One of tiiese was the circumstance that Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, tlie centies fiom which the ascend- 
ancy of our rule r.idiated over the \vht>leof India, were not centres 
of Indian Art. The early scttleis nf the old Jol;n Company 
wrre in no way concerned, as is the Government of India 
to-day, in the administration of a great Empire. They were 
hard-headed m< rchants, absorbed in their owr\ affairs, which 
were the development of the Company’s tiade and the 
protect i<'m of their lands and factories. There were no reasons of 
State why they should concern themselves with the influence 
their example miglit have on Indian Art. It pleased their 
national pride and kept alive home memories to retain the 
arcliitectnral style then fashionable in the country mansions, 
public offices and cliurchcs of England, and to imitate, as far 
as conditions of climate would permit, the life of the old coun- 
try. When our influence b> came pai amount in India, the style 
and standard <if taste thus created in the capital cities became 
the model for all the native aiistocracy under our protection. 
With the native princes it berainc the mark of modern culture 
and assign of sympathy with the British domination to build 
and furnish their palaces in the same style. This was the 
beginning of the degradation of Indian Art, for nothing more 
hopelessly irreconcileable with Oriental ideas of Art could ever 
have ,been adopted than the cold, formal classicism then 
VOL. CXI.] 40 
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fashionable in England. It was the greatest misfortune for 
India that, at the lime when the foundations of our Indian ad- 
ministration were laid^ the national taste in England had sunk 
to the lowest depths. It was the time when Westminster 
Abbey and St. PauVs were being filled with those horrors in 
marble, intended to glorify the deeds of the great departed, 
which still disfigure those two noble monuments of English 
Art ; when the old Art handicrafts of the country were being 
almost extinguished by the crushing competition of machine- 
made pioducts, and when all individuality in Architecture 
and the Fine Aits was diowned in a vapid affectation of classic 
taste. 

It may be doubted, however, whether, even if Art taste in 
England at that time had been better than it was, we should 
ever have arrived immediately at a right appreciation of the 
polic}' icquired for the development of Art in India. It is one 
of (»ur national prejudices that what is good enough for the 
Anglo-Saxon is good enough for the rest of the world, if not 
too go()d. That was the key-note of our policy in educational 
matters in India, as well as in many other things. 

However indifferent to the true interests of the country the 
Honourable East India Company may have been in their artis- 
tic ideas, the old Anglo-Indian arciutecture had at least this 
merit — it was the best that England Cf»uld produce at that 
time, and, in spite of their monotony and baldness, the houses, 
chinches and other buihlings of fifty years ago and older are 
not without a certain grim solemnity and dignity, in keeping 
with the prim fashions t)f the time and suggestive of the 
character of their oernpants, while the honesty of purpose of 
the builders is slnnvn by the stiict regard to comfort and 
adaptability to the climate with which all the old buildings 
were designed. Very few modf^rn Anglo-Indian buildings are 
equal to the old ones in these respects. 

Since the Crown assumed the responsibilities of Imperial 
rule, it must be admitted that some progress has been made 
in Art education, though very little has been done to repair 
the injuries unconsciously inflicted on Indian Art by the early 
settlers of the East India Company. It is a great step gained 
that, in e<lncational matters generally, it is now being recog- 
nised that India is a country with an ancient civilisation, 
literatuie and Art, containing within itself the means of develop- 
ment and requiring different methods of administration from 
primitive colonies like Australia, New Zealand or Darkest 
Africa.*' The Schools of Art have generally improved upon 
the crude systems of Art education imported from England 
when the)' were first instituted, about 50 years ago ; but Indian 
Art on the whole still goes on the downward path. The mea- 
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sures which have been devised or proposed to arrest its decay 
amount to very little. Though Indian stated-men are always 
deploring the decline of native industries, it has never yet 
occurred to them that the degradation of popular sentiment 
in Art may be an important factor in this great question. 
As long as Art is regarded only as a hobby, a means of 
distraction from the worries of serious official duties, but not a 
subject of sufficient importance for the close personal attention 
of those who have the heavy care of Government on their 
shoulders, so long will Indian Art continue to decay. The 
piactical British mind l(»oks to railways, canals, roads, bridges, 
famine prevention, sanitation and police, and tlie development 
of mills, factories and warehouses as the chief means of India’s 
re-generation. Art is a mere question of sentiment which may 
be left for a more convenient season. Perhaps the aitists of 
the nineteenth century are themselves greatly to blame for the 
attitude vvliich the British public has taken in regarding Art 
as only a subject for Society functions and drawing-room 
conversation, to be put aside in the seiious woik of every-day 
life. Art in the present century has been too much of a sham, 
and the general public, seeing the deception, liave fallen back 
on pure utilitarianism, pieferring honest ludiin^ss tn [>rctentinus 
art. If Art in England duting the last quartmof a century 
has begun to assert itself again, to some extent, as an es-.ential 
part of our national life, it is only bc'caiise the better education 
of our artists and Art workers of all classes has begun to con. 
vince the public that the elementary basis and justification of 
all technic Art lies in the ultimate peifection of utility, and 
that even the highest forms of Art gain in dignity from being 
associated with a utilitarian purpose. . 

India is a conservative country and, before such advanced 
ideas are generally acknowledged there, indigenous Art may 
be dead and buried ; but it is nut too much b; hope that a 
serious consideration of the causes which have led to the 
deterioration of Indian Art may convince the Government, 
before it is too late, that it lies in their power to anest, to some 
extent, the mischief which has been done. It ought to appeal 
to the practical sense of Englishmen that, in. discussing Indi^gn 
Alt, we are chiefly confined to Art handicrafts, for the Fine 
Arts of the painter and sculptor, from various causes which 
need not be discussed here, have never developed far in the 
same directions as they have in Europe. The ta^te of the 
modern native aristocracy has certainly not been improved by a 
partiality for European pictures and sculpture. They are asto- 
nished and pleased by the vividness and realism of European 
Fine Art ; but they neither look for nor understand any higher 
artistic qualities. Neither in England have Fine Art Aca- 
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demies and Exhibitions had any important influence in creating^ 
the great Art movement of the last few years. The impetus 
was given by wider views of Art Education and the opening 
of the eyes of the British artisan and of the public through the 
magnificent collections of the South Kensington Museum, 
resulting in a revival of Architecture and a better understand- 
ing of Art in its industrial forms. 

Modern Indian Art is corrupt and decaying, because for the 
most part it has lost hold of the sentiment of the people of the 
country. It is like English Art of fifty years ago, affected and 
insincere. No Art can ever flourish if the national sentiment 
is not in it. To find the causes which have led to the decay 
of Indian Art, we must, therefore, first investigate the reasons 
for this degradation of popular sentiment. At first thought 
anyone who is not closely acquainted with Indian affairs might 
imagine that the explanation is easily to be found in the 
changed political conditions of the country. It might be 
argued plausibly that, as the Art of every country has its 
periods of rise and decay, so India, under the dominalion of the 
practical and unsentimental Anglo-Saxon, now turns its atten- 
tion to purely industrial pursuits and looks less to the imagina- 
tive and spiritual side of life. Against this argument we have 
the indisputable facts, which Indian statesmen aie always 
deploring, that the proportion of the artisans to the rest of the 
population is either stationar)/ or steadily diminishing, and that 
the native capitalist is even now veiy shy of any industrial 
undertaking, preferring to invest his money in landed property 
or in usury. Furthermore, Indian Art in all times before the 
British rule lias always shown a wonderful power of assimilat- 
ing foreign influences, whether drawn fiom Euri'pe or Asia. 
What, then, is the reason for the apparent bligliting influence 
of the last fifty years on the Art of India ? 

The history of the Art of every country is contained in the 
history of its Architecture, at least in countries where Archi- 
tecture has reached the dignity of an Art. Every national 
movement in Art has first found expre.'>sion in building. A 
decline in Architecture means a decline in national taste, and 
tljus, when Aichitccture decays, the rest of the Arts suffer with 
it. The geneial truth of this proposition every student of Art 
will admit. Architecture has given birth to all the arts of the 
painter and sculptor, the carver and inlayer of wood and stone, 
the glass painter, the plasterer, the gesso, or lacquer worker, 
and minor arts, while it has exercised an enormous influence 
on the development of the arts of the weaver, potter and 
workers in iron, bronze, brass and other metals. 

When, therefore, we begin to enquire into the causes of the 
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decay of Indian Art, the first and most important question to 
be asked is — how has Biitish rule affected the Arcliitecture of 
the country ? The answer to this question is the key to the 
whole difficulty. It is astonishitu^ that, in all the official enqui- 
ries which have been held, this point has been hardly alluded 
to. Committees and Commissions innumerable have been ap- 
pointed to enquire into mere side issues, such as the woiking 
of the Schools of Art, and for some years past the whole dis- 
cussion has been centred upon the meiits or demerits of these 
four institutions. It is not surprising, therefore, that such beating 
about the bush has ended in nothing save an accumulation of 
paper in Government offices. The Secretary of State, in des- 
pair, once pre^posed to abolish the schools altogether, or, what • 
would have been worse, to place them under municipal conttol, 
thus practically washing his hands of the whole affair and 
leaving Indian Art severely alone. 

It has been pointed out above how, even in the early days 
of the John Company, Anglo-Indian taste, or want of taste, in 
Architecture had excitc(i an evil influence over Indian Art. But 
the evil was peipctuated and intensified a hundred-fold when, 
on the formation of the Department of rut)lic Works, the 
Government instituted vvliat was practically a monopoly of the 
whole civil Aicliitccturc of the country. That in itself might 
have done no harm if those who oiganisid th.e Department had 
reflected that by this mot\op(dy the Govcrnmer'it practically 
took into tJieir own hands the future of Indian Art. But so 
little were the interests of Art urrderstood or cared for, so little 
were Indian administrators then concerned with the most 
obvious teachings of Art history, that, in org.irrising the Depart- 
ment, practically no provision was made fiir tiaiiring any of its 
officers as architects, Arcin'tecturc, in the Indian Public Works 
system, has always been treated as a minor branch of Civil Engi- 
neering ; it coukl not be otherwise in a course (if training, only 
of three or four years duration, combining both Engineering and 
Architecture. Indian st3des are not recognised as Architecture 
at all. Even in European styles the mere smattering of archi- 
tectural grammar, such as committing to memory the five 
classic orders and the forms of Gothic mouldings, which is tTie 
most the Public Works officer acquires at college, is worse 
than useless to him, for it leads him oil the path he ought to 
go when he comes to India. The inevitable result of this 
system of training is that minor architectural works, which 
the j'oung officer has to supervise when he first comes to India^ 
are regulated by a sealed-pattern, machine-made, departmental 
style, which has been evolved out of a long series of depart- 
mental mistakes, leaving as little as possible to the discretion 
or iijdiscretion of the officer. The more important architec- 
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tural works, sush as are found in the large towns, are handed 
over to any senior engineer, either one who has hfid special 
opportunities or has shown a predilection for architectural 
design, improved and developed by a course of experimenting 
on Government buildings. 

The horrors which have been perpetrated in the name of 
Architecture utuler this happy-go-lucky system, it is need- 
less to particularise. They offend the eye and haunt the 
imagination in every station of India from Simla, Calcutta 
and Bombay down to the smallest mofussil town. Of 
course, there have been exceptional men, self-tauglit, architec- 
turally speaking, who have overcome the disadvantages and 
difficulties in which they are placed by the departmental 
system ; but even these, as a lule, have only striven to excel in 
architectural design as it was understood in England before the 
present revival in Ait began, and have failed entirely to appre- 
ciate the immense resomces, now going to waste, which India 
places in the hands of arcliitects and designers who know and 
iire willing to make use of them. It is no disparagement of the 
splendid and devoted services done for India by the Public 
Works Engineers in their own special branch to say that this 
treatment of the noblest of all the Arts is un wortliy of England's 
reputation as a great civilising power and unworthy of the great 
mission she has set herself to achieve in 'India. It is the ruin, 
of Indian Ait and a source of great material loss to the country, 
which can and should be avoided. We give with one hand and 
take away with the other. We build splendid railways, roads 
and bridges; we dig canals and irrigate hundreds of thousands 
of acres, prevent famines, or stiivc fo alleviate .suffering when 
they occur ; but, on the other hand, we corrupt the artistic sen- 
timent of the people, and by so doing cause the ruin of the 
ancient handicrafts which have always been the pride of India. 
Foitunately for Art, in some parts of India, notably in Rajputa- 
na. Central India and the Punjab, the natives have shown 
themselves more independent and less imitative of European 
fashions than in Bengal, Madras and other more modernised 
provinces. Generally .speaking, with the “educated " or English 
speaking natives, Art is not an individual feeling — it is merely 
a fashion, and when the fashion they imitate is only that set by 
the Public Works Engineers, it is easy to understand that the 
hopes of raising the standard of their taste are not promising. 

Most of the Princes and rich men of India, when they 
require a new palace or mansion, requisition the services of a 
Public Works officer, who designs a pretentious edifice in the 
Anglo-Indian style. So, instead of affording occupation to a 
small axmy of the hereditary Art woikmen of India, wood 
c^tveVs, stoae carvers, lEresco painters, inlayers of woodland 
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Stone, potters and others innumerable — each of these buildings 
is handed over to a set of workmen trained in the traditions of 
the Public Works Department to copy mechanicatly, from work- 
ing drawings, things without beauty, and to pile up a mass 
of brick or stone, without any sort of artistic expression, testify- 
ing only in size and empty display to the vanity of its occupier. 
The furnishing of the building must follow the same style ; 
the walls must be hung with European pictures ai^d the rooms 
upholstered with European carpets and furniture by the most 
fashionable European firms. This is typical of what has been 
going on ever since our rule was established in India. Is it a 
wonder that Indian Art decays, and that the old handicrafts- 
men are driven to agricultuie for an occupation ? The whole 
system strikes at the very foundation of Art, and, unless it is 
altered, the entire ruin of Indian Art is inevitable. 

People may suppose, wlicn they see the considc! aV)le trade in 
bric-a-hrac and so-callt*d curiosities which has resulted from the 
Great International Exhibitions in EuiDpc and America, that 
Indian Art h.is found a new market abrorid to compensate for 
the loss of the old one at home. But can any one imagine for a 
moment that Arts which have b(’c*n created by the spontaneous 
sentiment of a people, finding its first and chief expression in 
Architecture, can ever thrive and develop by the manufacture 
of cheap curiosities for foreign export ? The first condition 
for the healthy development of Art is its sincerity. Sincerity, 
as Lf>id Leighton said at the liist meeting of the Society for 
the Encoiii agement and Preservation of Indian Art in 1891, is 
the true element of life in Ait, In these Indian curiosities 
there is no sincciity ; for the workmen who manufacture them 
on contiact they have no meaning ; for the purchasers they 
are only curiosities. Those who liave been able to compare 
the standard of design and workmanship in ail branches of 
Indian Art exhibited at the great Exhibition of 1851 with 
recent Exhibitions, know well how great the falling off* has 
been. Quite apart from any question of artistic merit or 
sentiment, the new export markets which have been opened 
for the Indian workman are n<^'t a hundredth part of the home 
maiket wliich has been for the most part closed to him. It Is 
futile to argue that the splendid engineering works of the 
Public Works Department moic than compensate for the 
injuries done to Indian Art. That is quite beside the question. 
The fault is that we impose upon the Public Works Engineers 
a double respoftsibility and only train them for a single one. 
There are many who. while admitting the deficiencies of the 
present system, argue that this system has been forced upon us 
by economical necessities. Half a loaf, they say, is better than 
no bread : the Public Works Department has given India 
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more than half the loaf. The State cannot afford to employ all 
these Art handicraftsmen in its public works; the country 
wants plain, economical court houses, hospitals, post offices, 
police stations and similar works of utility, in which there is no 
room for Art. That Art in India cannot be reconciled with 
economy is the fault of the Public Works Department, not of 
Art. ‘*Ugly is only half way to a thing/’ says Meredith's 
‘‘Old Buccaneer*' in one of his wise maxims. The Indian 
Public Works Department believes the other half unattainable 
because it does not know how to get it. The engineer, as a 
rule, regards Art as synonymous with ornament, to be added 
more or less lavishly, according to tlie means at his disposal, 
when he has finished with his engineering. He has no know- 
ledge of constructive design in Architecture, or believes it to 
be only a matter of calculation, like the thickness of an iron 
girder. But if the untrained pea^^ant in Italy and many other 
parts of the world can evolve from his inner consciousness, in 
the infrequent intervals of repose fiom the labours of cultiva- 
tion, a style of Architectuie at once }M*acti' ai, economical, 
comfortable and pleasing to the eye, into which no ves’ige of 
ornament enters, it ought not to be impossible in India to 
adapt architectural de.sign to the capacity of the public purse. 
For in India there still exists, uniecogniscd by the Public Works 
Department, a class of naiive workmen, passing licli on fifteen 
rupees a month, who arc at the same time most skilful 
builders, decorators and architects. 

These men arc exactly of the same class as the master- 
builders of the middle to whom we owe the great 

master-nieces r)f Gotliic Arcr.jtecture ; they inhciit all the 
traditions of Jndian Architectuie; they can draw, design, 
build, caive and decorate, in good taste and viirh under- 
standing of constiuctive ptincipjes; but they know nothing 
of Public Works formulce and thciefore arc held of no 
account. Ail this aitisiic and arcliitecturai wealth goes to 
waste in India because the Public Works Department does 
not know how to make use of it. There liave been one or two 
distinguished exceptions, of men, like Colonel Jacob at Jeypore, 
wi^h artistic instincts which have revolted against departmental 
traditions, who have, by a study and practice of native archi- 
tecture, done splendid services to Indian Art; but individuals 
do not count for much in India against the established rules 
of a great Government depaitment. The ordinary Public 
Works officer ignores altogether tiie Art of the country, *and 
borrows his Art and Architecture from European professional 
periodicals, trade catalogues or illustrated works. A typical 
example will show the injustice done to Indian Art in this 
way. Not many years ago, a number of impoitant buildjngs 
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were being erected in Calcutta, and for their external decora- 
tion terra-cotta to the value of a lac of rupees was obtained 
from England. This terra-cotta was not of exceptional artistic 
merit, to set an example to the Bengalee artisan, but the 
ordinary commercial ornament wliich is sold by the square 
yard by European manufacturers. Now Bengal is a great 
brick-making country, and there once existed a beautiful Art 
in moulded brick-work, still to be seen in old buildings in many 
parts of the Province. If a lac of rupees had been spent in 
reviving this decayed art, public buildings in Calcutta would 
have had far better or, lament and an old industry might have 
been revived. 

In the same way, through the influence of Anglo-Indian 
taste, the old process of fresco decoration, in which some of 
the finest examples of Indian Art have been executed during 
the last 1000 years, vvIM soon be a lost art, replaced by less 
sanitary, les*; durahlc^ and less artistic European wall-papers 
and hanging^', adapting architectural design to local art 

it only requires oiiicers with a proper architectural and artistic 
training. Which is the more economical, and statesmanlike 
policy to continue to crush out the artistic sentiment of a 
people by a badly tlu aght out system of departmental organi- 
sation,, or to reform that system so as to allow Indian Art and 
the scoi’jc it had in former times? 

\V'n<n letorms are needed? First, it must be the declared 
p(/licy >? the different Governments to adopt indigenous styles 
of .u'chirecturc, as far as possible, in all public buildings. 
Only to crnpio 3 » professional architects in place cf Publi) 
Works engineers would not meet the case at, all That has 
been tried i.ecrisionally, and has failed si' ']y because the 
ordinaiy rCuropean architect in India is to . ».;uch prejudiced 
by fhc pedantries of re dern European eclectic architecture to 
st»ikc out a new patl: by devoting himself to a study cf mg 
oriental styles. Neither would an improved style ol 1 ean 
architecture benefit Indian x\rt. because the average Native, 
like the average European, is quite incapable of distinguishing 
good architecture from bad. What is wanted is a revival of 
Indian architecture to give an outlet for the hereditary Art 
instincts of Indian handicraftsmen. Oriental architecture 
should be made a special branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment. We have established in India schools of Medicine, 
Lav.*, Agriculture, Forestry, Engineering and Art ; why not 
also Architecture ? If it were notified that special advantage 
in pay and promotion would be given to officers of the Public 
Works Depaitment possessing a diploma in both Engineering 
and Architecture, competition for Government appointments 
is sb keen in India that there woifld be no lack of students. 
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To afford facilities for study^ and as a means of instructing: the 
public^ Museums of Architecture should be established in 
connection with the colleges of Engineering. The example 
public buildings might then present would be of far more 
value to India than the actual monetary aid given to native 
Art in the building of them. When once the native Princes 
and aristocracy saw that the seal and sign of official approval 
had been set on Indian Architecture, an immense step would 
be gained. The native mistri^ or hereditary master-builder, 
would find that his services were once more sought after ; 
every rich man’s mansion or Rajah’s palace which was built 
, would afford employment for hundreds of Indian art work- 
men ; Art industry, restored to its legitimate place, would lift 
up its head again, and Art as a whole would prosper and 
develop, because its foundations rested, not on an obsequious 
imitation of official styles and fashions, but on the artistic 
instincts of the people. Art Education in India would then 
at last stand on a firm and rational basis. 

It is not to be expected that this consummation would be 
reached immediately. The mistakes of fifty years cannot be 
put right in a day ; nor is it practicable to pull down and 
rebuild all the official edifices in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, which tend to mislead native taste in architecture. 
But every student of Art history, indeed every man of apy 
artistic knowledge, must admit that Indian Art would gain 
more by the restoration of indigenous Architecture to its proper 
position than by any other possible reform. There have, no 
doubt, been other and quite different causes which have led to 
the decay of particular Art industries, especially the great 
weaving induslr)', but the extinction of native Architecture is 
the great avoidable cause of the degeneration of Indian Art. 
Schools of Art may be developed; Ait Aluscums may be estab- 
lished ; Exhibitions may be subsidised ; Indian Art may be 
advertised in Einope and America ; these are merely as props 
to a fabric whose foundations are crumbling away. 

From a political standpoint it is not a small thing that the 
arV’stic sentiment of the Indian peoples is being extinguished 
uncler our rule. A people devoted to Art is a happy and 
contented people. A people without Art is restless and un- 
happy. Mrs. Besaiit, in her crusade for promoting religious 
education among the Hindus, has received official countenance 
and support, because Indian statesmen rccog^n'se that the 
decline of religious belief is a danger to the Empire. The 
decay of Art sentiment is also a danger, for Art, if not a part 
of Religion, is a door leading to it. From a commercial stand- 
point India suffers a heavy loss by the ruin of her Art industries. 
Every ruler who has earned from posterity the title of Great, 
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Of Wise, has spent the resources of the State in encouraging 
the industrial arts, and money so spent has been well invested, 
for many States have risen to prosperity and power through the 
skill of their art handicraftsmen. Art in India, though corrupt 
and decaying, is still more a part of national life than it is in 
any European country to-day. Is it not a duty we owe India 
to preserve for her, while we can, what remains of a splendid 
inheritance ? 


June, 1899. 


E. B. Havell. 



Art. IX.— magic AND SCIENCE. 

A ncient magic was ancient science. To surprise the 
secrets of nature, and, by surprising them, to control 
phenomena and turn them to his purposes, has everj^where been 
the irresistible longing of man, placed amid unseen forces with 
nothing but his wit to aid him. How marvellously his wit has 
aided him need not be told ; but the help came slowly, and 
the victories were gained only after a succession of defeats. 
That which mainly thwarted him was Impatience, and its off- 
spring. Credulity ; that which mainly aided him was Patience. 
From the first sprang magic ; from the second, Science. 
Passion is ever credulous, and when the mind is greatly excited, 
it is ready to believe almost anything which favours its desires. 

The credulity of early ages has also another souice. In 
ignorance of the true order of nature, we find no difficulty in 
believing that one thing takes place rather than another. 
What to the cultivated mind seems a physical impossibility, to 
the uncultivated seems as probable as anytliing else. It is, 
therefore, not only far from incredible, it is highly probable to 
the savage, that the ordinary phenomena of natuie should be 
the actions of capricious beings, whose caprices may be pro- 
pitiated. He observes the rain falling, the seed sprouting, his 
cattle perishing, his children sickening, all by agencies unseen, 
which he at once supposes to be Spirits resembling the spirit 
within him, though mightier : superhuman in power, they are 
conceived to be human, in feeling, because no other concep- 
tion of power is possible to him. In a.nimating nature, man 
necessarily animates it with a soul like his own. He therefore 
cannot help supposing that tiie varied phenomena which pass 
before him are acts of arbitrary and capricious volition. 
Like the potentates of his tribe or nation, these Unseen 
Agencies require to be flattered or intimidated. Incense, sa- 
crifices, ceremonies of homage, prayers and supplications, may 
captivate their favour. Failing this, there is the resource of 
incantation, exorcism, amulets and charms ; the aid of some 
more powerful spirit is invoked, or the secret of some weakness 
is surprised. Sometimes the malignity of a spirit may be 
thwarted by the mere invocation of the name of a mightier 
spirit ; and sometimes by the mere employment of a disagree- 
able object — holy water or a strong smell — before which the 
demon flies. This is the condition of the mind ift all half-‘ 
civilised peoples, and this is the condition which determines 
Magic. 

In the slow travail of thought, and by the accumulation of 
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experience, another condition is brought about, and Science 
emerges. Bcfoie it can emerge, the most important of all 
changes must have taken place : the phenomena of nature, at 
least all the most ordinary phenomena, must have been dis- 
engaged from this conception of an aibitrary and capricious 
power, similar to human will, and must have been recognised 
as cousiant, always succeeding each other with fatal regularity. 
This once recognised, Science can begin slowly to asceitain the 
of nature--the Iriws of succession and co-existence; and 
having in any case ascertained this order, it can predict with 
certainty the results which will arrive. If I know that the 
order of nature is such that air which has once been breathed 
hectunes imperfectly adapted for a second breathing, and bc- 
c^ 'flics poisonous after a repetition of the process, I do not, 
when I see my fellow-creatures perishing because they breathe 
this vitiated air, attempt to propitiate the noxious spirit by 
supplications, or to intimidate it by charms and exorcisms. I 
simply let in the fresh air, knowing that the fresh air will re- 
store the drooping sufferers, because such is the order of Nature, 
1 have learned, O Thaumatuigus ! that your Unseen Agencies, 
mighty as yt)U deem them, are not free, but arc fatally subject 
to inexorable law ; they cannot act capriciously, they must 
act inexorably. If, therefore, I can delect these laws — if t can 
ascertain what is the inevitable order of succession — it will 
be quite needless to trouble myself about your Unseen Agencies. 
Y<ju promise by your art to give me power over these 
Agencies, by which I shall be able to bend Nature to my pur- 
pose, to harness her to my triumphant chariot. But if I can 
once discover the inexorable laws, I can do what you only 
delusively pretend. With each discovery of the actual order of 
nature, it has been found that man’s power over Nat^jre has be- 
come greater. He cannot alter that order, but he can adapt 
himself to it. He cannot change the Unchangeable, but he can 
predict the Inexorable. And Science thus fulfils the pretensions 
of Magic ; it is Magic grown modest. 

In proportion as regularity in the succession of phenomena 
became ascertained, the domain of superstition and magic 
became restricted. When it was seen that the seed sprouted 
and the rain fell in spite of all incantations, and that the 
direction of the wind was a surer indication than the medicine- 
man’s fofmula, credulity sought refuge in phenomena less 
understood. Long after the course of Nature was felt to be 
beyond the influerv^e of magicians, there was profound belief 
in their Influence over life and death. The phenomena of 
Disease seemed wholly capricious. An invisible enemy seemed 
to have struck down the young and healthy warrior ; an enraged 
deity seemed to be destroying tribes. When the epidemic 
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breaks out in the Grecian camp, Homer attributes it solely to 
the rage of Apollo, whose priest has been offended. Down 
fiom Olympus the far-darter comes, ‘Hike night, ” sists apart 
from the camp, and for nine days keeps pouring in his dread- 
ful arrows. The soldiers are struck by this invisible, but too 
fatal, enemy. The only rescue is by appeasing Apollo's wrath. 
Thus the cause, or order, of Nature was unsuspected ; and 
ignorant imagination was free to invent the explanation which 
best pleased it. 

The early priests were necessarily magicians. All early 
religions had a strong bias towards sorcery ; because their 
priests, believing that all the forces of Nature were good and 
evil demons, necessarily arrogated to themselves a power over 
these demons, either by propitiation or intimidation. These 
men never attempted to make mankind better, or to make 
them wiser ; their object was rather to inspire terror, and to 
propagate the superstitions of which they themselves were 
dupes. Some secrets they learned, especially the effects of 
certain herbs in stimulating and stupefying the nervous system, 
so as to produce visions and hallucinations. They learned, 
also, how the imagination may be impressed by ceremonies, 
darkness, lugubrious music, and perfumes, so that the semi- 
delirious devotee saw whatever he was told to see. 

Hecate, for example, was the personification of the 
mysterious rays which the moon projects into the darkness of 
niglit, and only appeared when the moon veiled her disc. To' 
Hecate were attributed the spectres and phantoms of darkness, 
and all over Greece the rites were celebrated by many practices 
common to sorcery. Thus everything was brought together 
to appal the imagination, deceive the senses, and foster som- 
bre conceptions : exorcisms and weird formulas, disgusting 
philtres, hell-broth made of loathsome objects, such as 
Shakespeare describes in Macbeth : — 

Fillet of a fenny snake^ 

In the cauldron boil and bake : 

Eye of neut, and toe of frogy 
Wool ofbaty and tonzue of dog^ 

Adder's forki and blind-worm* s sting , 

Lizard's le^j and owlet s wing^ 

Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 

Witches* mummy; maw, and gulf 
Of the ravin* d salt sea shark. 

And to these he adds, with his terrible energy of expression, 

Liver of blaspheming Jew; 

Linger of birth-strangled babe. 

Ditch-delivered by a drab. 

The mind of a cultivated man in these days, unable to con-' 
ceivG any direct re/alio?i between the liver of a blaspheming 
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Jew, and control of the course of Nature, finds it difficult to 
believe that minds as powerful as his own, under less favourable 
influences, could seriously credit such incantations. Yet the 
history of mankind shows that no amount of failure, no argu- 
ment, no ridicule, no priestly warning and exhortation, could 
detach men from the practices of sorcery. The temptation to 
penetrate the secrets of Nature was too strong. Nothing could 
overcome this temptation while the belief in witchcraft lasted. 
Nothing could destroy the belief but the slowly-growing con- 
vinction that the succession of phenomena was not capricious, 
but inexorable — every single event being rigorously determined 
by its antecedent, and noc to be alteied so long as the antece- 
dent remained the same. 

No one believes in Astrology now, because the order of 
celestial phenomena has been ascertained with remarkable 
precision. Yet how natural vvas tlie belief in starry influences ! 
In the serenity of Asiatic skies, the majestic aspects of the 
stais would naturally attract incessant notice. It is a tendency, 
observable in children and savages, to suppose that whatever 
interests them must also be interested in them. If we look up 
at the stars, do tlu y not look down on us ? If we follow their 
course with interest, will they not likewise with interest follow 
ours? ricncc the belief iu astral influences. The cin'Id upon 
whose cradle Mars has smiled, will be credited with a maitial 
career ; the child born under Venus will b'* under her protec- 
tion. These arc the spontaneous beliefs. JBef<ue they can 
be discredited men must, by a long process, have learned to 
check this tentlency to suppose a direct relation between 
events which are simply coincident, and must have learned that 
the course of the stars and the course of liuman conduct are in 
no direct relation to each other. But this is a slow process ; 
and until Science has been thus far establislicd, Astrology, ^nid 
all other superstition.s, are unassailable, History proves thrit 
no amount of religious reprobation has been able to uproot the 
belief in, or check the piacticcs of, sorcery. 

The early Israelites, in common with all primitive peoples, 
had their magic, consulted sorcerers, explained dteaiH'^, and 
believed in talisman*^. In vain Moses proscribed these supe#- 
slitiou'^. On their return fiom captivity they brought with 
them 4 number of Babylonian sorceries, together with the 
belief in angels and demons. By a natural process they came 
to regard certai^^ formulas written on parchment, and contain- 
ing the names of celestial spii its, as veritable talismans. Like 
the Egyptians, they believed that, if they summoned demons 
by their names, these demons were thereby compelled to ap- 
pear, or to obey orders. 

Reiipecting the gods of other nations, the Jews held two 
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different opinions. One opinion was that these gods were 
vain idols ; the other that they were agents of Satan ; and 
this was the opinion that finally prevailed. Beelzebub, for 
example, was originally the god of the Philistines ; Astaroth 
was the lunar goddess of the Phcenicians ; Lucifer was a god 
of the Assyrians ; and so on. The early Christians adopted 
this notion, and attributed all the Pagan miracles to agents of 
Satan. In their view the ancient polytheism was but an ex» 
tensive demonology. “ Idolatry," says Eusebius, one of the 
great authorities among the Fatliers, “ is the adoration, not of 
good demons, but ^f bad and perverse demons.” The Cliurch 
became very libetal in its admittance of demons among the 
agencies of human affairs. Not only did it attribute bad 
passions and criminal acts to these demons, but it also chose 
to detect their agency in every form of error and imposture ; 
by which was meant every form of opinion or pretension in- 
consistent with the opinions and pretensions of the Church. 
Once grant the existcfice of these demon*^, and it is difficult 
to assign a limit to their agency. And who then questioned 
their existence ? Dwelling in noisome retieats, among the 
putrid exhalations of rotting graves, they were ready at any 
moment to issue forth and walk among men, to tempt the 
saints and delude the sinners. Not only did they tempt men, 
they sometimes managed to get possession of them, entering ' 
their bodies, and making them mad. Nay, they entered into 
houses and pieces of. furniture. Exorcisms con.scquently formed 
a large proportion of the priestly duties. So late as Pope 
Sixtus V.. the Egyptian obelisk, which was brought to Rome, 
and now adorns the Piazza del Popolo, was publicly exor- 
cised before if was permitted to stand in a Chiistian city. 
There were many formulas of exorcism, hut the sign of the 
cross was naturally considered the most efficacious, and was 
generally used in addition to all otheis. Holy water also 
had great virtues. This continual intervention of exorcism is 
attested by the great number of conjurations adopted in the 
liturgy. It was an incessant litany of anatluiina against 
Satan. lie was de.scribed as a perfidious intriguer, a thief, a 
serpent, a wild beast, a dragon of hell, a Bidial, etc. ; and in 
order not to be forced to repeat always this long list of msults, 
they were engraved on amulets, which hence acquired the 
virtue of driving Satan away. What womlerful ideas of 
causation are implied in the conception. Epicemics, meteors, 
and prodigies of all kinds were attributed to demons. Plagues, 
tempests, and hailstorms, by one party believed to be visitations 
of divine wrath, were by another and larger party believed to 
be the work of malignant demons; and this opinion was held 
even by so .subtle and remarkable a thinker as Thomas 
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Aquinas. It is to this belief that is due the practice of ringing 
the Church bells during violent storms — that being the readiest 
mode of exorcising the demons. Formerly the storm was 
exorcised by the presentation of the cross, and by sprinkling 
holy water. As the worst storm comes to an end at last, the 
exorcism was certain to be successful. 

Curious it is to notice what multitudes ot Pagan supersti- 
tions passed into the ordinary beliefs of the Christians. The 
Neophytes were unable to disengage their minds from all the 
associations of childhood, from all the prejudices in which 'they 
had been reared. Among these were the belief in, and use of, 
amulets and enchantments. Even Saint Augustin believed 
that demons were to be influenced by certain signs, certain 
stones, certain charms and ceremonies ; and if Saint 
Augustin could believe this, we may imagine that less 
vigorous intellects would be still more credulous. There was 
universal belief in the evocation of departed spirits, 
upon evidence as cogent as modern mediums consider suffi- 
cient, and with considerably more excuse. In the ninth cen- 
tury vve find the Bishop of Aosta excommunicating serpents, 
moles, mice, rats, and other beasts, because in these bestial 
forms the agents of Satan delighted to hide themselves — some- 
what stupidly, it would seem, seeing how little fascination 
these beasts, generally, have for mankind- But the demons 
were never held to be very wise. Saint Bernard, from the 
same cause, excommunicated flies, and all the flics in the 
distiict shrivelled up at once. In the year 1200, Saint 
Waltlun, of Scotland, pioclaimed that the devil assumed the 
forms of a pig, a bull, a black dog, a wolf, and a rat. The 
black dog and black cat were generally believed to have 
some secret understanding with the devil ; 'and if owned by 
a wise man or a blear-eyed old woman, the evidence was 
sufficient. 

There is abundant evidence to prove that the spirit of 
Polytheism and its sorceries survived long after the official 
Polytheism was extinct. Its temples were in ruins, or were 
converted into churches ; its idols were broken, or were re- 
baptised as saints and angels. Many a temple of Diana or 
of Venus is now crowded by worshippers of the Madftnna, 
in very much the same spirit, and witli not a little of the old 
forins. The traveller in Italy is constantly being surprised 
by some living tradition of Polytheism thinly veiled. In every 
Neapolitan ^lut may be seen the ancient Lares; only they 
as* ume the form of the Virgin, before whose image a lamp is 
kept for ever burning. Such images are transmitted from 
generation to generation. They are implored on every 
occasion, more even than the Saviour. When the supersti- 
, YOL. cxi.j 43 
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tious Neapolitan meditates a crime, he covers these images 
with a veil, to hide the crime from them. 

Sometimes the change from Pagan to Christian has been 
very slight indeed, as in the case of Aidoneus of Epirus, who 
has been altered into Saint Donatus, and Dea Pelina, who 
has become Saint Pelino, and Felicitas Publica, who has 
become Santa Felicita. In festivals meant to please the popu- 
lace, we expect to find the old traditions of worship, and to 
find the old divinities under the masks of saints. The festivals 
of Geres and Vesta, for example, have been slightly changed 
in the Neapolitan k'stival of the Madonna. The persons of 
the merry-makers arc covered with every variety of ornament ; 
the heads of both men and women are crowned with wreaths 
of flowers and fruits ; in their hands they carry garlands 
and poles, like thyrsi, surmounted with branches of fruits or 
flowers. On their return homewards, their vehicles arc deco- 
rated with branches of trees, intermixed with pictures of the 
Madonna purchased at her shrine, and their horses are gay 
with ribbons of all hues, and fre(jucntly with a plume of 
snowy feathers on their heads. The whole scene as fylly 
realises the idea of a Bacchanalian procession as if we could 
now see one emerging from the gates of old Pompeii. 

The processions and prayers of priests and augurs for the 
platitations, vines, and public health, have all been consecrated 
anew, The sign of the cross, the use of holy water, and the 
Agnus Dei, have replaced the old exorcisms, charms and 
talismans. The Hebrew names of God, or the names of the 
angels, and of Abraham or Solomon, took the places of 
the names of Pagan deities. If oracles disappeared, the tombs 
of martyrs and confessors were not silent, and were interro- 
gated with the same credulity as had formerly been shown 
to the oracles. In vain the Church forbade sorcery and 
witchcraft ; it encouraged many kindred superstitions, and 
did not destroy the source of all superstition. Paternosters 
were murmured over wounds, in the perfect belief that Pater- 
nosters were curative, and tliat wounds did not follow any 
strictly inexorable course. The relies of saints were (and still 
are) devoutly believed to have a wonder-working power — the 
santo power as was formerly attributed to charms and talis- 
mans. The evil spirits who caused the drought, the sickness, 
or the wrecks, would shrink away in tciror at the sight of* the 
relics. And when the Church encouraged such beliefs as this, 
how could it expect to warn men from believing in chaplets 
which had the power of arresting bleeding, ot'‘ in any ot<ier 
superstitions ? 

To this day the practice of placing a fee for Charon 
(passage money across the ^Styx) is not quite unknown. In 
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some districts the money is placed in the mouth of the corpse. 
By the inhabitants of the Jura it is placed under the head 
of the corpse, attached to a little wooden cross. In the 
Morvan it is placed in the hands of the defunct. The statue 
of Gybele used annually to be plunged into the sacred bath; 
she is still publicly dipped, only Cybelc has become a saint. 
In Perpignan they solemnly dip the relics of Saint Gulderic- 
in the waters of the Tct, confident by this cerernvjny that 
they shall secure rain. Rain falls, sure enough ; and if it 
sometimes falls too scantily, or too tardily, this is only attri- 
buted to meteoric influences by infidels and materialists. 

Many arc the traces of the past which scholars find in the 
present. The Lupercalian festivals have become our Lenten 
carnival — rather a dreary festival, it must be owned ! The 
January offerings have become our New Year's gifts — pleasant 
enough when they do not assume the shape of dreadfully 
good “ gift-books/' The salutation of “ God bless you/* when 
you sneeze, is thoroughly classical. No doubt the ingenious 
device of seeming “luck” to a newly-married couple by 
throwing an old shoe after the departing carrriage, is equally 
ancient, and impresses the philosophic mind with a lively 
sense of how men imagine the course of nature to be deter- 
mined. The evil eye is not only very ancient, but Seems to 
be universal. The ancients believed that when any one^s ears 
tingled it was because somebody was talking of him ; they 
believed, also, that it was unlucky to spill the salt. 

We have already said that the Church, although appro- 
priating many of the rites and ceremonies of Polytheism, 
energetically repudiated many others ; but. in vain. The 
demons which could not be evoked at the altar, were invoked 
in secret. Magic was called upon to perform what religion 
refused. The Church fulminated, and assured men that they 
perilled their souls by commerce with demons ; but it did 
not discredit the agency of the demons, and its menaces were 
futile. In vain also was the secular aim emploj^cd against 
those whom the fear of hell could not restrain : the super- 
stition was ineradicable, irresistible. Curiosity, the desf.^ of 
vengeance, the passion for some secret means of superiority 
— these motives were stronger than fear, and these motives 
could only cease to impel men when men ceased to believe 
in supernatural agency. But against this belief the Church 
raised no ^ice. The wisest of men devoutly accepted it. 
Gregory the Third, in his edict against the use of Magic, espe- 
cially addresses himself to the clergy as well as to the laity ; 
but his edict is against the use of Magic, not against the 
belief in Magic. 

^lagic, no less than Science, rests on the explanation of 
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phenomena. The only difference fs that Magic seeks Its expla- 
nation in some analogy drawn from human nature, and Science 
seeks its explanation in some analogy drawn from other pheno- 
mena. No preliminary knowledge is required for the former ; 
man instinctively dramatises the events, and interprets them 
by such motives as sway his own conduct. For the latter 
explanation it is necessary that a vast amount of kmnvledge 
shall have been accumulated ; man must know a great deal 
about many phenomena before he can detect. their laws. Let 
us see this illustrated in the views held about Dreams. 

In Egypt, Assyiia, Judaea, and Greece, there was a icgular 
class of dream-in terpicters, men wlio undertook to explain 
what was prefigured by dreams. No one doubted that the 
phenomena were supernatural. Dreams came to a man ; they 
were not suspected to be the action of his brain. We see this 
belief naively exhibited in Homer, who makes Jupiter sum- 
mon a dream to his presence as he would summon any other 
personage. He bids the dream descend to the camp of Aga- 
memnon, and appear before that King of men, to whom he 
must deliver a most delusive message. The dream dcpait.s, 
and repeats the very words of Jove. Nor is this conception 
wonderful. If yon consider dreams, you will notice as one 
peculiarity that in them the mind is, as it weie, separated 
into two distinct entities which hold converse with each other. 
Wc are off cn astonishcrl at the statements and repartees of 
our double; we are pu/z/Acd by his questions; we are angered 
or flattered by his rcmaiks — and yet these have been our 
own creatiem, It is natural to suppose that we have actually 
been visited during sleep by one of tlie spirit world ; and until 
the science of psychology had learned to interpret the pheno- 
mena of dreams by the plienomena of waking thought, espe- 
cially of reverie, this supcrnatuial explanation would prevail. 

The same may be said of insanity. It was necessarily re- 
garded as supernatural, until science had shown it to be a 
disease of the nervous system. The dreadful aspect, the in- 
coherent language and conduct, of mad men, seemed only 
referable to an evil demon having got “ possession '' of the 
man ; and this belief was of course strengthened by the 
general tendency of mad men to attribute their actions to some 
one urging or forcing them. They fancied themselves pursued 
by fiends, whom they saw in the lurid light of their own 
distempered imaginations. But before science^ could hj^ve 
ascertained even the simplest laws of insanity, what an immense 
accumulation of knowledge on particular points was neces- 
sary I Instead of believing that a mad man is possessed,*" we 
say he is ‘‘diseased;*' instead of a demon within him to be 
exorcised, we say there is a functional disturbance in his 
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nervous system which must be reduced to healthy activity 
once more. We know as certainly that a disease of this 
nervous system will produce the phenomena of insanity, as 
that an inflammation of the mucous membrane wilt produce 
a catarrh, or that disease of the lungs will produce con- 
sumption. But what vast labours of many generations before 
it could have been ascertained that the nervous system was 
specially engaged in all mental phenomena, and that insanity 
was a disease of this system ! It was so much readier an 
explanation to suppose that a demon had entered the unhappy 
victim ; and, this once suggested, it became a question how 
best to get rid of the demon. Incantation was an easy resort. 
Among the means of purification many nations seem to have 
fancied that “ fumigation ” must hold a high rank, demons 
decidedly objecting to evil smells. To this day the Samoyedes 
and Ostiaks burn a bit of reindeer-skin under the nose of the 
maniac. The patient falls into a sort of .stupefaction from 
which he oftens revives considerably calmed, the action of a 
narcotic on his nervous system being mistaken for an action 
of evil odours on the olfactories of the demon. The old 
superstition of hanging odoriferous plants over the door of 
the house of one possessed ” points to the same belief that 
odours drive away demons. 

In this rapid survey of a wide subject we hope the 
reader has been able to see that Magic, which was the Science 
of the ancient.s — and the only science they could have for a 
long while — is wilful nescience in moderns who have ample 
means at hand for ascertaining the fundamental fact that the 
order of nature is not capricious, but constant, and is not to 
be altered by incantations, even by those powej'ful incanta- 
tions which still take place in some Western drawing-rooms, 
somewhat darkened. The ancient thaumaturge was to a great 
extent his own dupe ; if he did practise certain tricks, he had 
profound belief that there was an art to which he pretended. 
But the modern thaumaturge is generally an impostor ; and 
those who believe in him and his miracles, ought to be con- 
sistent, and believe in all the grossest superstitions of the early 
ages. For if the order of nature is not constant, as we suppose,^ 
there is no assignable limit to the power of Magic. 

J. Newman. 



Art, X.— a TRAVANCORE STATE CEREMONY. 

T here are few State ceremonies in Southern India which 
are conducted with such eclaty or whose observance, 
occasionally lasting for days, is attended with such lengthy 
and elaborate ceremonial, and withal involves such vast and 
lavish expenditure cn the part of the Sirkar^ as is the 
grand sexennial religious feast, known as the Murajaponty 
the celebration of which has recently closed at the capital 
of H. H. the Maharaja of Travancore. Miiyajapom iinura = 
turn and japoni = prayers) is the praying by turns of the many 
hundreds of Nambudri devotees who generally gatlier at Tri- 
vandrum at this season, and repeat prayers and chant the 
Vedas in the grand Sri Padmanabha’s Pagoda there from six 
to ten in the morning and from eight in the evening. A chief 
feature of the ceremony is the chanting of Vcdic hymns. 
Hymns or invocations are recited in serial order fa whole 
Canto daily) from the Rig, Sama, and Yajur Vedas, it taking 
eight days in all for the completion of a cycle or ^^turn.*' 
Seven such turns conclude the ceremony, which occupies 
fifty-six days, attracts the whole Nambudri and Embran popu- 
lation of the surrounding country and costs the State over tdn 
lakhs of rupees. 

The first Murojapoin was celebrated in 1749 A, D. by the 
soldier-king Martanda Varma. He was a warrior of mark 
and a born administrator, who welded the Travancorc State 
into a united sovereignty, put down disaffection by the sword, 
and brought the refractory chieftains under the yoke of his 
absolute authority. Prior to 1729 A. D. — the date of his ac- 
cession — the princesses appear to have exercised authority 
themselves, with the result that the country was convulsed by 
intestine feuds and came to be split up into a score of petty 
chiefships, all of which claimed independence. About this 
period, too, the power of the Ettu Vittil PUlamar — originally 
(collectors of the temple revenue, but latterly powerful barons 
with sepaiate territorial and quasi independent jurisdiction — 
had attained its high water mark ; and these implacable and 
inveterate foes of the "royal house, who, like Achitophel, were 
resolved to ruin and plunder the state, aggravated by their 
excesses the general confusion and misgovernment. With 
the petty chiefs, or MadempimarSy and the authoritative 
ecclesiastical council of ‘‘the eight and a half (Ettara 
yogakar ) — in which the sovereign or “half member" had no 
vote — they had united themselves into a strong combination ; 
and the confederates usurped and monopolized all autfiority. 
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Their Machia^^ellian counsels and secret designs culminated 
in a series of horrors in 1677 A.D. On a certain night, the 
royal palace at Trivandrum was burnt down by incendiaries ; 
the Maharaja himself soon after was removed by poison ; 
and the young princes, six in number, after being decoyed 
to a tank south of the Trivandrum fort, were suffocated 
under water by hired assassins. A similar fate awaited the 
soldier-poet, Kerala Varma, who befriended the helpless 
Queen Regent, Umayamma Ranee, in 1680 A.D., when a 
Mogul Sirdar overran South Travancore and penetrated as 
far as Edavaye. 

In the hour of need and Travancore's greatest agony — 
when, for the first time in history, the Crescent waved 
before Trivandrum, and the city had all but fallen before the 
conquering sword of the Muslim, Kerala Varma was foremost 
in repelling the invader and was mainly instrumental in 
overturning his victorious aims. The accomplished prince 
and brilliant soldier who signalised himself in the action at 
Manacand and nearly annihilated the Mogul troops on that 
field of blood, fell soon after mysteriously by the hand of the 
assassin. The Travancore house was, however, saved from ex- 
tinction by the adoption in 16S4 A D. of two princesses from 
the Kolathanad family, the younger of whom gave birth to 
one of the most remarkable — perhaps, the most interesting — of 
Travancore Maharajas, Martanda Varma. Under his strong 
and remoiseless lulc, the broken up and disorganised Travan- 
core dominions were knit together into a compact and homo- 
geneous whole ; the race of fierce and turbulent chieftains 
known as the Ettu Vittal Pillarnar was extirpated ; and the 
rival houses of Kottayarn, Kayanculam and Cliunganacherry 
were reduced to subjection and their territories annexed to 
Travancore. 

Martanda was endowed with that mysterious instinct which 
impels men to great enterprises and makes for sovereignty, and 
an imperious will which blinds them to the possibility of defeat 
and baffles all opposition : so, in the words of Fia Bartolomeo,* 

it needs excite no wonder, that agreeably to his character he 
should conceive the idea of making conquests, and of enlarging 
his unproductive dominions by the acquisition of new pro- 
vinces/^ He effected this mainly by the aid of a formidabte 
body gf disciplined tioops, numbering 50,000 of all arms, 
drilled and equipped in the European fashion and led by 
European officers — soldiers of fortune who came out in quest 
of adv^enture found an opening in the Maharaja’s service — 
among others, by a Flemish General of note, Eustatius D’Lanoy. 

*Fia P.iolino da S.in Bartolomeo ; A lo the East Indies^ first pub- 

lished at Rome in 1796. 
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D’Lanoy— or t^e "Great Captain {Valia Kappitkan), as the 
Travancoreans called him, — constructed the strong lines of for- 
tification, consisting of a ditch, earthworks and batteries, on the 
north-eastern frontier, known as the Travancore* lines ; wrested 
in 1755 A. D., in conjunction with Moodemiah and the Poligar 
Pulithaver, the fort of Kalacand and the territories appertaining 
thereto from Maphuz Khan, brother to Mahomed AH of the 
Carnatic, after the recall of the British troops to Trichinopoly ; 
and gained a variety of successes against the Dutch, the Zamo- 
rin, and the Cochin Rajah. The Travancore dominions attain- 
ed their widest bounds about 1758 A. D. — the dateofVira 
Martanda's death — when they extended from Cranganore to 
Cape Comorin, the Dan and the Beersheba of the kingdom. 

The Murajapom is essentially a ceremony of atonement and 
humiliation. After the Kanravas who were engaged in Ho- 
rnet ic contests with the hapless Pandavas were finally defeated 
in battle, the noble Yudhisthira, instead of exulting in his 
victory and glorying over his accession to the Raj of Hastina- 
pur, is represented in the immortal epic as being not only worn 
with war and strife, but also weighed down with heavy grief 
for the loss of his friends and kinsmen — who, like good Ksha- 
tiiyas, having drunk delight of battle to the lees on the ringing 
plains of Kuru-Kshetra, had now entered the heaven of Indra. 
If, like his Burmese contemporary, Alompra, or the Napoleon 
of the East, Ranjit Singh, Maharaja Martanda Varma had in 
him the stuff of which conquerors are made, he was also, like 
the Mameluke King, Nazir-ud-din, intensely pious and austere 
in his daily life, and in his latter yeais, almost a religious de- 
votee in the purple. So, after the subjection of the rival chief- 
tains and the lulhless extirpation of the Ettn Vittil Pillamar^ 
he, Yudhisthira-vvi^e, began to reflect on the wickedness and 
iniquity of war, and the losses and suffciings he had bi ought 
on many a brave man. Fearing, in accordance with the 
popular Hindu belief and the principles enjoined by tire 
doctors of Brahmanic theology, that, in the next woild, some 
dreadful punishment would befall him for his sins, he convened 
an assemblage of holy Brahmans, learned in the Vedas, from 
Malabar, Tinnevelly and Madura. The king desired them to 
ronsult the Vedas and find out therefrom the most effective 
form of prayer to be adopted for expiating the sin incurred by 
war, and for averting t]ie wrath of Yama*s dread myvmidons 
in the world of shades ; and the Brahmans recommended the 
Bhadradipam and Murajapom ceremonies, 

®These are equal in extent to the famous lines of Torres Vedras, erected 
by the Duke of Wellington for the defence of Lisbon in i8io, and from 
behind which with a small force, he defied the French legions led by 
Marshal Massena. 5 ^^ " Stocqueler's Familiar History of British India/’ 
page 126. 
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No description of the Murajapoin would be complete that did 
not extend from seven days before the Bhadradipam to the 
Lakshadipam illuminations which conclude the wliole celebra- 
tion. These ceremonies consist in the lighting of a sacred lamp 
on the 1st of Makaram Qanuaiy-Fcbiuary) ; after seven days' 
prayers and offerings, this is repeated on the ist Karkadagam 
(about July), the ceremony being performed twice annually for 
6ve consecutive years. In the sixth year, you have the grand 
ceremony of Mnvajapom, which begins towards the end of 
November and lasts for eiglit weeks. The last week of the 
Murajapom always corresponds with the BJiadiadipam which 
is sacred to Vishnu, and is conducted at Thinivcttar, 
Suchecndium, Tinnevcily, and certain pagodas in Nortliern 
India. With the Lakskadipamy or the lighting of one hundied 
thousand lamps, the Murajapom festivities are brought to a 
close. These illuminations, whicli form indeed a part of 
Bhadradipam and are quite unconnected with Murajapojri 
proper, aie intended as a token to mark the good results 
which are supposed to acciuc immediately fioin the great 
periodical celebration. 

Tlie Murajapom^ then, is a unique old-world ceremony of 
prayer and devotion, having i emission of sin for its object, 
instituted by a great but penitent Maharaja, whose strong 
personality dominated the ciitical epoch in which lie lived, 
and rendered the perils and predicaments which beset his 
path iniKJCuous — a Maharaja whose character and times mostly 
resembled those of Henry the Second. The first Angevin, 
King of England, evolved order out of anarchy, lie aug- 
mented his teiritories, conquered Ireland, and QStabli.-.hcd a 
nalional militia. He fieed the country fiom the throes of 
feudal t3’ranny which maiked Stephen’s reign, put down the 
wild barons and wailike kniglUs who roamed and levelled 
and ran tiot in ‘‘adulterine castles ; at'.d he anticipated, so 
to speak, Maharaja Martanda Varma b}^ doing penance at the 
tomb of Thomas a 13ecket. “Much pain must expiate wduit 
much pain procured/' and Martanda, amongst other things, 
held the fiist M 7 irajapo 7 Ji no less as an expression of his peni * 
tance than as a means of increasing the prosperity of the state. 

The ceremony partakes of the natuie of a yagoni, or 
sacrifice'."* In addition to the chanting of*ihe Vedas — an essen- 
tial feature of the ceremoii}^ which comes before and above 
every rite or ft'^ivity connected with it — it is customary, 
every aTternoon, to repeat the ifahasranama to procuie the 
favour of the god Sree Padamanabha, At eventide, with the 
conch sounding tlie call to Sandhya-vaudauamp^ the Nambii- 
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dries standing breast-deep in holy water, pray for the destruc- 
tion of the enemies of the Maharaja, who himself now enters 
the sacred precincts. In company with the other princes, his 
ministers and attendants, he worships the deity with closed 
hands, and in the dim religious light of the pagoda, takes his 
devotional turn round the poo\ Palma-thiftka, Not content 
with the establishment of the Murajapom^ Martanda had re- 
course to an expedient for the consecration of the kingdom 
and for the safety of his ancient house. Early in 1750 A. D., 
accompanied by the heir-apparent, and the other members 
of the royal family, and by the Dalavak Rama lyen, he pro- 
ceeded one morning to the great pagoda at Trevandium, 
and before the assembled priests and yogakars laid his State 
sword at the feet of the deity, and in the most solemn manner 
made over his crown and kingdom to Sree Padmanabha, in 
much the same way as King John surrendered his kingdom to 
the Pope and received it back from him as his vassal- 
Martanda assumed the title of Sree Padmanabha Dasa'^ (a 
title borne by the Maharajas of Travancore to this day), de- 
claring that henceforth he was the servant of the deity and 
would conduct the affairs of the kingdom as a trustee of the 
Devaswam^ or State Ecclesiastical Department 

In the following year, Martanda celebrated the hiranya^ 
(literally, ‘^golden womb”) — a religious coronation 
ceremony the performance of which is imperative on the part of 
every sovereign of Travancore — the other ceremony of Tula- 
bkaramy or scale-weighing,” having been performed by him 
two years before. The former ceremony has partly for its 
object the elevation of the celebrator in caste or rank, 
and its performance alone can render a prince eligible to 
wear the crown of Travancore, The Maharaja is weighed 
in a scale against his weight of gold. This is made into 
a hollow vessel or tub which is half filled with holy water and 
panchaqavya — the five products of the cow — into which the 
Maharaja enters, is covered in with the lid, bathes, and comes 
out again.” The Tulabharam is primarily a religious donation 
£s atonement for sin, or as a deed of merit It is the more 
expensive ceremony and requires a large quantity of gold, 
corresponding with thp weight of the prince. The Maharaja 
is seated in one of the scales and gold is poured into the 
other till it rests on the ground, and the other scale rises 
aloft. Half of the gold is distributed as a reward among the 
priests, the other half is dKcen to the Mint and coined into 
special coins. Every Brahmin receives a certain number of 
these coins, large sums of money, moreover, being given 
away as donaiions to several pagodas and to attendant 
Brahmins. It has long been the recognized and invariable 
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practice with the princes of Travancore, as soon as possible 
after their succession to the gadi^ to perform these ceremonies ; 
and since the time of Martanda Varma every sovereign 
appears to have performed them, with the exception of the 
two who were excluded, by reason of their sex, from their 
performance. 

These extraordinary ceremonies are usually celebrated only 
once in the lifetime of each Maharaja, although Martanda’s 
successor, Rama Varma — who reigned forty years, was a 
contemporary of George III. and was Tippu Sultan's enemy- 
performed a golden Tulabharam in the beginning and a silver 
Tulabharam at about the end of his long reign. The quantity 
of gold used to weigh the Maharaja in the latter ceremony — 
an essential condition of it being the donation of a humau 
figure of equal weight with the donor — cost about j£'i2,ooo, 
the whole ascertained expense for the ceremony of 1870 having 
been Rs. 1,55,427. The weight of gold used in the scale on this 
occasion was 7934*80 tolas approximately, or 18,150 kalattjus 
19 manchaties^ as against 22,924 kalanjus 3 vianchattes used 
for the Ttdabharam of 1850. (i kalanju = 78*65 grains, or 
about ‘^th of a tola, and i manchati about 3 979 grains). 

The preparatory rites of the Tulabharam extend over eight 
days, the weighing being on the eighth or last day, ^^The 
Acharyah^ (high priest) makes a puja early in the morning to 
the Tulapuriisha Pratima, after which the Maharaja goes to 
the pagoda, bathed and religiously attired. After worshiping 
and making ofiferings, he proceeds to the Tulamandapam, 
where, in the south-east corner, he is sprinkled with Punyaham 
(holy) water. Thence he goes to the side-roc^m, where the 
“nine grains" are sown in silver flower pots, and where the 
Achatyah anoints him with nine fresh water kolasas. Thence 
the Maharaja retires to the palace, changes clothes, puts on 
certaing olden jewels specially made for the occasion and, 
holding the state sword in his right hand and the State shield 
of t)lack leopard s skin and scimitar in his left, proceeds to 
the pagoda, and, having presented a bull elephant at the foot 
of the great golden flagstaff, and silks, gold coitus, jewels 
and other rich offerings in the interior, he walks round by 
the Sivaimandapam and re-enters the Tulamandapam. ♦ He 
walks thrice round the scales, prostrates before it, prays, per- 
fornffs certain preliminary donatioriiis, bows before the priests^ 
and elderly relatives and obtains their sanction to perform 
the Tulapurushadanam. He then mounts the western scale, 
holding YamU’s -f* an d Sury^ Pratimas in his light and left 

* Pamphlet by “ A Travancorean, ’ 1870, 

f Yama is the Pluto, and Surya, the sun-god of Hindu mythology 
Pratimas are efhgies. 
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hands respectively. He sits facing the east on a circular 
heavy plank cut out of fresh jackwood and covered with 
silk. The sword and shield are placed in the lap. He repeats 
mantras In this position. The opposite or eastern scale then 
receives the gold, both coined and in ingots, till it not only 
attains equality, but touches the ground, and the scale occupied 
by the Maharaja rises high. The Maharaja then comes down, 
and sitting facing the east, places the gold, the Tulapurusha 
Pratima and other Pratiinas^ with flowers, ‘^andal paste, &c,, 
in a basin of water, and meditating Brahma or Supreme 
Being, he offers the contents to Brahmins genericall 3 \’* 

One of the sixteen great donations {shodasa maha danafns) 
enjoined in Sanskrit works is the other ceri*mony of Hiranya- 
garbham^ the performance of which is indispensable and can 
alone enable the Maharaja to assume the crown and bear the 
title of Kulasekhara Perumal.” This, according to the re- 
quirements of religion and the custom of the country — or, it 
may be, urged by the pressure of caste necessity — he cannot 
do, till he is re-born by passing through the womb of a golden 
cow, or batlies in a golden lotus. Ilencc, as a prelude to the 
ceremony of coronation, tlie Maharaja enters and sits for a 
few minutes within the belly of a cow or the corolla of a 
lotus flower, made of pure gold, and issues therefrom advanced 
in caste purity and restored to the privileges of the twice- 
born ’* — the ceremony being termed Hiranyagarbham or padma 
garbham, according as the vessel employed is made in the 
shape of a cow or of a lotus flower. The king, after per- 
forming his devotions, approaches the place where the vessel 
is kept, accompanied by all the high priests, Biahmans of 
note and learning in Malabar, Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, 
etc,, and gets intjo tlie golden vessel by means of a beautifully 
lined ladder, expressly made for the purpose. When His 
Highness enters it, the cover is put on and he dips himself into 
the holy water five times, while all the assembled priests and 
Brahmans continue praying and chanting Vedic hymns. This 
ceremony lasts about ten minutes, after which the king comes 
out of the vessel by the same ladder, and after going through 
certain other ceremonies prostrates himself before the image 
of 9rec Padmanabha Swamy, when the high priest, who is the 
chief celebrant of the ceremonies, and who acts the part of a 
bishop, takes the crown^ and placing it on the kingVhead 
pronounces the title ^Kulasekhara Perumal.**’ The Maharaja 
now has full aulhorization to reign over his sujpjects and the 
place resounds with Vedic hym|£ and prayers. The golden 
vessel or tub is cut up and mstributed amongst Brahmans, 
This ceremony costs the Strkar* about ;6 t4,ooo. 


* Pars. The word means Government. 
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Regarding the real nature and significance of the hiranya 
gatbhnm ceremony, there has been much doubt and controversy. 
Day, Mateer, Anquetil du Perron and others are of opinion 
that its object is the regeneration of the Sudra king. Accord- 
ing to the first-named writer, ‘‘the Rajahs of Tiavancore are 
always manufactured into Brahmins on ascending the 7nusnad^ 
an important part in the transmigration being sometimes 
played by a golden cow, at the mouth of which the Rajah 
enters a Sudra, and, having crawled along: its interior arrange- 
ments, emerges under the animal’s tail as one of the twice-born.'' 
Land of the Periimals^ 1863 Edn., page 314). The social 
effect of the ceieinony is also striking. '^The Maharaja* 
ceases to partake of food, as formerly, along with the members 
of his family, but is yet not allowed to eat with Brahmins, only * 
admitted to be present at their meals.” On the other hand, 
the idea that the advances the celebrator in 

caste or rank, the Historian -f- of Travancore repudiates as 
ridiculous. But vvhetlier we adopt the Rev. Mateer’s view 
that the Travancore house, although of Nair or Sudra descent, 
has, by extreme subseivience to the Brahmans to the extent 
of devoting the whole country to religions service, and by 
extravagant donations and costly ceremonies, been requited 
with sundry Bramanical (privileges and distinctions ; or that 
of Mr. Shungoony Menon, that the Travancore prince stands 
in no way in need of performing any ceremony to raise him 
cither in caste or dignity, there can be little doubt that the 
ceremony has been repeatedly performed by others for similar 
purposes. Not many years ago, ‘‘the illegitimatej son of a 
Collector by a Moor- woman was privately raised to the 
lirahmanical order, the child's weight in gold poured over its 
head being tlie preliminary ceremony.” Rughunalh Rao, or 
as his name appears in the English records of the eighteenth 
century, Ragoba — who became uncontrolled Regent at Poona 
during the minority of his nephew, Madhu Rao I, and who 
later on held the proud Piesidentship of the United States 
of Maharashtra — when down in his luck and a fugitive and 
suppliant at the British Presidency of Bombay, in consequence 
of the revolution of 1774, p^^ssed through a golden cow in 
hopes of better fortune ; aiul two Brahmins whom he sent as 
ambassadors to England were, on their return, before being 
admitted to caste, compelled to pass thrbugh the sacred yont% 

made of the finest gold, which, with other costly gifts, was 

.■% - — — — — ■ . ■ _ - _ ■ _ ■ _ _ — 

* S.'*Maieer. A'Msi/e Lije in Trav^core, p. 390. 

f P. Shiinsroomy Menon : A History of Travancore from the earliest 
tbnes. Madras, 1878. 

i Taylor’s First Century^ p. 363, 

§ ■-Womb. 
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afterwards made over to one of the temples.* The Tanjore 
Kajah also appears to have performed this ceremony ,*f* 

The first Mutajapom was held a century and a half ago, 
the one last held being the twenty-fifth of its kind. The 
festival usually commences towards the end of November. 
During the whole festival seasotii that is until its close in mid- 
January, all Trevandrum and his wife goes holiday-makings 
there is revelry in the air, and the fort and city alike wear 
a brisk and busy aspect, and are full of the sights and sounds 
of the great celebration. Turn where you will, you see newly- 
improvised Murajapom sheds and temporary structures. Every- 
where are gathered groups of Nambudri young men, light- 
hearted and gay, and on practical jokes intent, and never tired 
of poking fun at their less pampered confreres^ the Patter 
Brahmins. Vast and inexhaustible are the stores collected to 
carry the Mtirajapom through. Wells of cocoanut oil, pyramids 
vegetables, forests of bananas, mountains of molasses, 
and rivers of curd, ghee, preserves, plantains, et hoc genus 
omne, are gathered and stored up with a liberality or rather 
profusion that has acquired for the State the epithet of 
Dharnia Samastamim or Land of Charity.’^ 

Until lately, it was the duty of the large body of viruttikars^ 
or service land-holders, to supply the provisions necessary for 
the ceremony ; but this practice, which wrought untold misery 
on them, has now been happily done away with. Thq 
viruttikars had Sirkar lands {viruthies) given them, free of ail 
assessment, except a succession duty {Adukkuvathu) payable 
on every change of incumbency; and in return, they were bf>und 
to make the necessary supplies “for pagodas, OotooperahsX 
and for the royal birthday, to erect sheds, to thatch public 
buildings, to watch them in some places, and to do peon’s duty 
occasionally.’*? This service tenure is of a very ancient date, 
most of the fiefs having been conferred on the original holders 
by former chieftains, as remuneration for personal service 
rendered, or on condition of such service when demanded, in 
much the same way as jaghires were bestowed in lieu of 
salaries on governors and favourites by the Mughal emperors, 
'l^he primary obligation of military service, from long abeyance, 
came in course of time to be lost sight of, and eventually be- 
came converted into a permanent contract with Government to 
supply provisions for State needs ; and though prices 'kteadily 
rose in the market, yet no relief was afforded to the viruttikars f 
with the result that they gradually sank und^^ the weight of 

* See Day, Mateer, Ac. 
t Minual of Madura^ p. ill. 
t Chaiitable feeUing houses. 

Native Life in Travancore^ p. 358. 
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their obligation and became reduced to poverty. In March 
1883, the Dewan Ramiengei* declared that “ about 5,000 
families, consisting of 25,000 souls, are directly subject to the 
operation of this system ; that the full assessment of the lands 
held by them on favourable rent amounts in round numbers 
to Rs. 2,00,000, and that the amount of the loans of money to 
them or their ancestors in satisfaction of the interest on which 
service is rendered, amounts to a further sum of Rs. 2,00,000. 
In process of time, the obligation has become extremely oner- 
ous and oppressive, and the source of much abuse and demor- 
alization. Prices of provisions and wages of labour have risen 
at least three or four times since M. E. 948 (1773 A. D.), when 
the contract was entered into. Still, the VrUtikafs are bounc^ 
to supply provisions at the rates fixed in that year,” 

No doubt, the evils and annoyances of the viruthi system 
have now been happily, to a great extent, removed ; but recent 
rearrangements, which have substituted money payments fur 
the old service, have swelled the expenses of the ceremony two 
or three fold, and thrown on the state coffers a burden which 
formerly certain piivate families had to bear. Thus, in the 
Administration Report for M. E. 1063 (A.D. 1887-88), vve read 
that, as in the case of pagodas and ooiooperahs^ the supplies 
needed for the Murajapom “ were paid for at the market rates, 
affording great relief to the vritticarsP Again, the higher 
prices of the supplies required, and thelatger number of visitors 
in connection with the ceremony have contributed to raise this 
expenditure (under ‘‘Devaswam,” or religious institutions) above 
the amount estimated in the budget. The supplies were either 
purchased in the open market, or, when obtained from the 
vriiticars^ were paid for at higher rales than they usually get 
from the Strkar for such supplies. The expenditure on 
account of the Murajapom that year — leaving alone the amount 
expended on certain special ceremonies in the Trevandrum 
temple, and the increased charge on feeding-houses, due to the 
influx of Brahmin visitors at the capital — is officially reckoned 
at Rs. 2,17,391. This certainly shows no marked increase of 
expenditure, seeing that the outlay on the first Murajapom was 
over two lakhs of rupees, in accordance with the fixed schjeme 
of State expenditure {pathivu kanaku) then inti educed by 
the celebrated statesman and prince of Dalavahs^ Rama 
Iven. In quite recent years, however, it would appear that 
the Murajapom expenses have gone up by leaps and bounds. 

Great nunitbers of Nambfidries and other Brahmins (ex- 
cepting the Pandies) assist At the Murajapom^ and while it 
lasts, are fed and maintained without distinction. Prayers 

* Captain, Minister of State. Kesava Dass thought the tide antiquated 
and was the first to assume the title of Dewan/' 
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are periodically chanted in the grand Sri Padmanablia’s 
Pagoda, and the Vedas recited daily by certain learned 
Nambudries, whose hereditary privilege it is to officiate on 
such occasions. Nambudri dignitaries from Trichur, Thirina- 
vaye and other parts of Kerala, * including the Alvancherry 
Thamprakal, are invited by the Maharaja to take part in the 
ceiemony, and the arrival and welcoming of these ecclesiastical 
giandees heralds the opening festivities of the Murajapovi. 
These Nambudries are, in a word, the Brahmins f>ar excellence 
of Malabar. They are admittedly Vedic Brahmins of the 
purest Aryan type in Southern India. The renowned polemic 
and apostle of Vedantism, Sankaracliarya, f belonged to this 
community. There is no section of tlie Hindu community 
'which is so generally regarded with veneration and honour 
as are the Nambudiipads and Nambudries in Malabar. 
And pet haps not a few of tlicm are noted for the purity 
and the simplicity of their lives,— are gieat repositoues of 
Vedic love and men of marked wit and considerable Sanskrit 
learning. 

The latest panegyrist J of the Nambudries thus describes 
them : — “ Unlike the Brahmins of the remainder of the Presi- 
dency who so largely ab.sorb all appointments under Govern- 
ment worth having, who engage in trade, and in, one may 
say, every profitable profession and business, including the 
stage, the Nambudiies hold almost entirely aloof fiom what 
the poet Gray calls; ‘ The busy world’s ignoble stiife,’ and 
more than any class of Brahmans retain their sacerdotal 
position, which is of course the highest. . . . They are 

the aristocracy of the land, marked most impiessively by 

two characteristics — exclusiveness and simplicity 

He is, perhaps,' as his measures seem to prove, the truest 
Aryan in Southern India, and not only physically, but in 
his customs, habits, ceremonies, which are so welded into 

him that forsake them he cannot if he would 

The moral element ceitainly enters laigely into the life of the 
Nambudri. And, if it be true, as thery seems little reason to 
doubt, that a religion may be cla.ssed high or low accord- 
ing as it does or does not influence the morals of a people, 
we faiust class the religion of the Nambudri high, for his 
whole life, his moral life we will say, is dominated by. it. 

A peace-loving people, and devoted to their religion, the 

•The ancient name for the modern “ ciistiici '* of Mrihibars 
tThe Great Saiva Reformei and auth*or of the Bkashy^, who flourisfied 
in the eighth or ninth century A.D. 

tFted. Fawcett. See Madias Government Museum Bulletin Series, 
Vol. in, No. I, Anthiopology. Notes on some of the people of Malabar. 
&c., 1900. • 
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Nambudries are beyond doubt Long may they remain as 
they are, untouched by what we hear called ' progress/ but 
which is really change — for better or worse, who knows ? 
^ Long may they be what they are, the only undisturbed 
vestiges of Vedic Brahmanism*' 

The Alvancherry Thamprakal, whose seat is at Adavanad in 
South Malabar, is not only the supreme head among the 
Nambudries in matters religious, but also the chief preceptor 
to the Travancore royal house. The ancestor of the present 
Thampurakal whom Dr. Francis Buchanan visited at the dawn 
of the last century, traced his descent in the male line from 
the founder of the family, who derived his authority from 
Parasurama, * after the demigod had, in expiation of a 
matricidal crime, recovered Malabar from the ocean and left 
it as a heritage to the Brahmins, The Thampurakal, who was 
the contemporary of Sankaracharya, was far from acknowledg- 
ing the superiority of the great Vedantist : he not only re- 
pudiated as innovations, the sixty-four unacharans^ or excep- 
tions to established rules, ordained by the latter for the 
purpose of regulating the discipline of his cu-ieligionists, but 
also excommunicated him as a heretic. The Thainpurakals 
consider themselves as much higher in dignity than the 
Siingagiri Swami, “f* who is the successor of Sankar Acharya 
and chief of the Smartal Brahmans, The last week of the 
Miirajapom season differs fiom the rest, seeing that during 
tins period all Brahmans, incliuHng the Pandies, are fed, over 
10,000 men having been thus fed daily this year. Besides 
being fed well during the whole MurajapoTHj tlic Brahmans 
are dismissed witli handsome money presents, according to 
the class they belong to — Nambudries receiving 5 f, mains each, 
Embrans 4, and other Brahmins 2. A Brahmin who attends 
the Miirajapom thus realizes in all a sum of Rs 40. The 
last week of the Miirajapom again always corre-^ponds with 
the Bhadradipam or Lamp of Good Fortune/’ which is one 
of the principal religious ceremonies in which the JMaharaja 
himself takes a principal part. It is a kind of sun woiship, 
‘Mike the Pongal of the Tamils, j which occurs at the same 
time, and in which offerings of boiled rice are made to the suoi* 
It is performed at the two ayanas^ or solstices of the y^ear, 
calculated by the Hindus as occurring about the 12th January 
and r4th July. The Bhadradipam chiefly consists in the 
priests transferryig, by" means of manlrams or invocations, the 
spirit oi the sun tr^acred lamps.” A siveli or ciicumambula- 

*Rama of the Axu, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu. 

t Sringeri or Sringiri is the name of a famous or Convent, on the 

Westetn Ghats near the sources of the Tungabadra. 

f Native Life in Travancore, p. 131. 
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tion of the temple with the images is made the evening 
preceding the Bhadradipam. At these times, the Maharaja 
is secluded and fasting, and does not see European visitors. 

The chief feature of the Murajapom is its enormous ex- 
pense. Otherwise, there is little that is striking or admirable 
in connexion with this cumbrous old ceremony. Vast sums 
of money are also expended every year by the Travancore 
darbar on the ootoopeerahs, or charitable feeding-houses, and 
the Devaswontf or State Ecclesiastical Department. Of the for- 
mer, there are about 45, including C07ijee-ho\xses^ the chief one 
(known as the Agrasald) being at Trevandrum. The corijee- 
houses dole out some 460,000 meals annually, costing the 
Sirkar about Rs. 7,000. In about half the number of wayside 
ootoopeerahs * breakfast alone is provided ; in a few supper 
alone ; while in the others both meals are provided, but 
only to Brahmin travellers. The total number of meals served 
by the ootoopeerahs, and the Agrasala, is said to be about 
3,000 per diem, or 10,50,000 annually. The greatest pagoda 
in the State is the one named after Sree Padmanabha Swam?, 
situated in the Trivandrum fort. This pagoda has a govern- 
ment of its own, unconnected with the State — the sovereign, 
two Nambudri ten Pdtti Brahmins and one Nair 

nobleman constituting its governing body. The supervision 
and management of the temple is vested in the hands of 
the reigning prince. The revenue derived from the lands 
attached to this pagoda amounts to Rs. 75,000 ; and this goes 
towards defraying the daily expenses of the institution. The 
surplus, if any, is credited to the public treasury and any deficit 
made good from it. The extra expenditure incurred in con- 
nection with the pagoda out of the State coffers is on account 
of certain extraordinary festivals, which absorb large sums of 
money. The temples maintained by the State number in all 
over a thousand, the charges under ootoopeerahs and the De* 
vaswom yearly amounting to nearly 10 lakhs. True, the ex- 
penditure on temples has been mainly provided for by ancient 
endowments ; but the indiscriminate feeding of Brahmans from 
State funds is an undue advantage lavished on a single and 
oiicroscopical section of the community, at the expense of the 
other classes. There is, indeed, no parallel in Native India 
to the immense expenditure incurred on Brahmins an4. temples 
in the Land of Charity ; ” but how far such expenditure is 
prudent, beneficial, or equitable, is another matter. 

U. BALAKRJt^HNAN NaIR. 

* The ootoopeerahs, or free inns for Brahmins, were instituted by Rama 
lycn Dalavah, who was the favourite minister of Maharaja Martanda 
Varma, and the friend and co-adjutor of General DXanoy. 

t The last of the four conditions of life prescribed for a Brahmin is that 
of a Sanyasi or Ascetic. • 




Art. XL— studies IN ARABIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

I. 

The Doctrine of a Future Life. 

The Third of the Metaphysical Tracts of the Brothers of 
Purity and the Friends of Sincerity. 

T he Rasdilu lAhwdn-us-Sa/d, though comparatively little 
known in India, has in recent times engaged the atten- 
tions of European scholars. By the generality of the Arabic , 
students of the Madrasahs of India, it is regarded only as a 
work on MundsarahJ^ Although through its Urdoo and Per- 
sian translations its name has been rendered familiar, only 
an unimportant portion of it (which Is wrongly supposed to 
be the entire book) has been prescribed as a text-book in 
literature for the lower classes of Madrasahs. Nevertheless it 
is a book worthy of the serious attention and study of the 
advanced scholar. There is a general ignorance as to the 
contents of the book and the wide range of subjects over 
which it extends, and few know that the ‘Allegorical Con- 
troversy between Man and the Lower Animals,* between Reason 
and Instinct, is only one of the 51 tracts of which the book 
consists. While some are entirely ignorant of the existence 
of other tracts bearing the name of Rasdilu Iktmdn-us^Safd^ 
others, from what they have seen or heard of tlie tract already 
named, regard the rest as of a similar controversial nature. 

Bcfoic I give an account of its scope and method, I think 
I should examine the data for the determination of its author- 
ship, and the date of its composition, as to both of which 
scholars are divided. 

Muliammad Ali Rampfiri ascribes the authorship to Syed 
Ahmad b. Abdullah on the authority of Idris ImAduddin, 
author of the A'ydn-xiUAkhbdr the authenticity of 

which, he says, cannot be questioned. He altogether rejects 
other suppositions \ for “ none could be the author of such an 
admirable work, but a descendant of the. learned apostolic 
Imdm JiLafer-as- 5 rf^ff^, ^ the founder of ^the chief philosophical 
schools in Islam.+’ 

* is ^ sSrt of writing in the form of a dialogue in which two 

persons are imaging disputing with each other on the nieiits and demerits 
of two diffeient things, each trying to give preference to his own chosen 
object.*’ Essay on the Arabic Language and Literature by Maulavf Obaidullah 
al- Obaidi Sohiaworthy, p. 223. 

f Rasdil‘0~lkhwdn»us Sa/d published in 4 vols. at Bombay in 1305 A. H« 
by Haji Nuruddin, vol. iv, p. 409. 
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' It was compiled/ says Muhammad Bahc^uddin^ *by Mau- 
lana Ahmad b. Abdullah, but according to others by a 
number of the leading scholars of the second or fourth century 
A. h: * 

In Miiza Muhammad Shirfizrs edition of the Tarjama-U 
Ikhwiln-us-Safa, an abstract of the 51 tracts translated into 
Persian in the reign of Timoor, the following account, quoted 
fiom the Riydz-iil-Juidn by Mulla Ashraf b. Abdul Wali 
Ismaili, is given : — The book was written by Syed Ahmad b. 
Abdullah b. Muhammad al-Maktoom b. Ismail f. son of the 
apostolical Imam Jaafer-as-Sadiq On account of the per- 
secutions to which the descendants of the Prophet were sub- 
jected, Syed Ahmad, whose son, Obaidiillah al-Mahili\, became 
the founder of the Fatimide Caliphate in Africa, lived in 
humble retirement. He passed his days disguised as a mer- 
chant sometimes in Kitfa, sonictiines in Salmi\ eh, and some- 
times in Surra-man-rda. In the reign of the Angustan son 
of Ilaroon, when the study of Greek philosophy had engaged 
the attention of the learned, Syed Ahmad wrote the 51 trea- 
tises and sent them as an anonymous present to the Caliph, 
and the Caliph learnt from their perusal that tite world was not 
free from ‘ the Philosophers of the House of Muhammad.' 
He wrote a rCmnid the 51 tracts and called it ( ) al'- 

Jdmi-dJi^ or the Compeudhuny and another work of his he^ 
styled the Jdmi-at-iil-Jdmi-f'h ( \ the Gompendmm 

of the Compendium, 

The RasAil-o-Ikhwftn-us-Safa, says llajec Khalfa, in his 
Bibliographical Dictionary, were dictated by Abn Snlaimfin 
Muhammad b. Nasr-al-Busti, better known as al-~MokaddasU 
Abul Hasan* AH b. Huroon az-Zanjani, Abu Ahmad an- 
Nahrejauri, al-Aufi, and Zaid b. Rifa-ah. They were philo- 
sophers who met together and by their joint labour produced 
51 tracts. § 

‘ The author/ says Mr. T. T. Thomason, ^ is not known 
* Ra^vlil 0 Ikhu'CiK’iis-Safdy p. 411. 

. ^ Jityi ^ JjSft 

t Tbe 7th Imam of tht* Ismailids. 

t Ibn Khaldoon and Maknzi mention two different names (Jaafer ah 
Mu^addak and Muhammad ahllnbib) for Syed Ahmad and Abdullah, in 
Obaidullclh's Genealogy. 

jyi y) IaIUi dUUj"§ 

Kashf uti Zimoon, vol. iii, (ed. Fluegei). 
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One great authority ascribes the work to Ibn Jaldi ; another 
to a Society called the IkhivAn-us-SafA^ a title which is pre- 
6 xed to no less than 51 pieces on different subjects of science 
and philosophy.' * 

From these conflicting accounts all that I can infer with 
tolerable certainty is that there was a ^ Society of the Brothers 
of Purity/ and that these tracts are the results of their 
labours ; and it is quite probable that Syed Ahmad b. Abdullah^^ 
to whom exclusively the authoiship is attributed by not less 
than three authorities, was also a member of this Society and 
had a large share in the composition of these tracts. 

Commenting on the encyclopiedic character of the Arabian 
wiiters — the simultaneous cultivation of the whole field of 
investigation, which is reflected from Aiistotle on the Arabian 
School — Profcssfjr Wallace says : “Towards the close of the 
tenth century the presentation of an entiic scheme of know- 
ledge, beginning with logic and mathematics, and ascending 
through the various departments (>f ph\'sical enquiry to the 
region of religious doctrine, was accomplished by a society 
which liad its chief seat at Basra, the native town of al-Kendi. 
This society — the Bi others of Purity, or Sincerity — divided 
into four orders, wrought in the interests of religion, no 
less than of science ; and though its attempt to compile an 
encyclopaedia of existing knowledge may have been pre- 
mature, it yet contributed to spread abroad a desire for further 
information. The proposed reconciliation betvveei^ science 
and faith was not accomplished, because the compromise could 
please neither partj^ The fifty-one treatises of which this 
encyclcpredia consists arc interspersed with apologues in true 
Oiiental style, and tlie idea of goodness, of .moral perfection, 
is a prominent end in every discourse. The materials of the 
work come chiefly from Aristotle ; but they are conceived in 
a platonising spirit, which places as the bond of all things a 
universal soul of the world with its partial or fragmentary 
souls.'* A fuller accoiint of the ^ Brothers of Purity' and of 
the scope of their encyclopaedia, is given by the learned author 
of the Spirit of Islavi^ and I cannot do better than give it in 
his own words. • 

“ It was at this epoch f of travail an^ sorrow for all lovers 
of »trutli that a small body of thinkers formed themselves into 
a Brotherhood to keep alive the lamp of knowledge among 
the Moslems, to introduce a more healthy tone among the 
people, to arrest the downward course of the Islamists 
towards ignorance and fanaticism ; in fact, to save the 
social fabric from utter ruin. They called themselves 

* Catalogue of Aiabic Mss, in the Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 69, 

Y The close of the tenth century. 
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the • Brothers of Purity/ Ikkwdn-us-Safd. The society 
of the ^ Pure Brethren was established in Bussoiah, which 
still held rank in the fast-dwindling Caliphate as the 
second city of the empire, the home of rationalism and intellec- 
tual activity. To this ' Brotherhood ’ none but men of un- 
sullied character and the purest morals were admitted ; the 
passport for admission into the select circle was devotion to 
the cause of knowledge and humanity. There was nothing 
exclusive or esoteric in their spirit ; though, from the neces- 
sities of their situation, and working under a rigid theological 
and political despotism, their movements were enshrouded in 
some mystery. They met together quietly and unobtrusively 
in the residence of the head of the society, who bore the name 
of Zaid, the son of Riffia, and discussed philosophical and 
ethical subjects with a catholicity of spirit and breadth of view 
that are difficult to rival even in modern times. They formed 
branches in every city of the Caliphate, wherever, in fact, they 
could find a body of thoughtful men, willing and qualified to 
work according to their scientific method.* This philanthro- 
pico-scientific movement was led by five men, who, with Zaid, 
were the life and soul of the * Brotherhood.’ Their system 
was eclectic in the highest and truest sense of the word. They 
contemned no field of thought ; they * culled flowers from evciy 
meadow.’ In spite of mysticism, which slightly tinged their 
philosophical conceptions, their views on social and political 
problems were highly practical and intensely humane. As the 
result of their labours, they gave to the world a general 
resumS of the knowledge of the time in separate treatises, 
which were collectively known as the Rasdil-o-Ik/nvdn^us-Safd 
zva Khnllan-ul’-Wafdj “ Tracts of the Brothers of Purity and 
Friends of Sincerity •/* or shortly Rasdil-o-Ikhwdn-tis-Safd. 
These risdlds range over every subject of human study — 
mathematics, including astronomy, physical geography, music 
and mechanics ; physics, including chemistry, meteorology 
and geology ; biology, physiolog)^ zoology, botany, logic, 
grammar, metaphysics, ethics, the doctrine of a future life, etc. 
They constituted, in fact, a popular encyclopa3dia of all the 
sciences and philosophy, then extant. The theoiy of these 
evolutionists of the .tenth century as to the development of 
animal organism may be compared with advantage with that 

* There might have been a branch of this Society in Spain, for says 
Hajcc Khalfa : ‘The Jiaadil-o-Ikhrvdn tis Safa by Hakim al Mujariti ,of 
Cordova, died 395 A. H. (inc., 18 Oct. 1004), is a diftet'ent work on the 
model of the Ikhwdn-us-Satd. 

Kashf uz-Zumon, (ed, Flucgcl. Vol. iii.)— ^ 
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entertained In present times. But we are not concerned so 
much with the scientific and intellectual side of their writing 
as with the ethical and moral. The ethics of the “ Pure 
Brethren ” are founded on self-study and the purification of 
human thought from all impurities. Moral endowments are 
prized above all intellecturd gifts, and the strength of soul 
founded upon patient self-discipline, and self-control is regard- 
ed as the highest of virtues. “ Faith without works, knowing 
without doing, were vain.” Patience and forbcaiance, mild- 
ness and loving gentleness, justice, mercy, and truth, the 
sublimity of virtue, the sacrifice of self for others, are tauglit in 
every line. Cant, hypocrisy and deceit, envy and pride, 
tyranny and falsehood, are repiobated in every page ; and the 
whole is pervaded by a purity of .sentiment, a fervent love’of 
humanity, an eat nest faith in the progress of man, a universal 
charity, embracing even the biutc creation in its fold. What 
can be more beautiful, more truly humane, than the disputation 
between the * Animals and Mankind ?’ Their ethics form the 
foundation of all later work.s. Their religious idea was identi- 
cal with that of FAiAbi and Ibn Sinft, — the universe was an 
emanation from God, but not directly ; the Primal Absolute 
Cause created Reason, or the Active Intelligence ; and from 
this proceeded the Nafs-o-Nufils, the Abstract Soul, from which 
sprang primary matter, the protoplasm of all material entities ; 
the active intelligence moulded this piimary matter, and made 
it capable of taking shapes anel forms, and set it in motion, 
whence were formed the spheres, planets, etc. Then morality 
is founded on this very conception of the Primal Absolute 
Cause being connected by an unbroken chain with the lowest 
of His creation ; for the Abstract Soul individualised in 
humanity is always struggling to attain by purity of life, self- 
discipline, intellectual study, the goal of Perfection, — to get 
back to the source from which it emanated. This is Madd 
( ^1*- ) ; this is the ‘ Return ’ which the Prophet taught ; this 
is the rest and peace inculcated in the Scripture. It was 
thus that the ‘ Pure Brethren ' taught. Whatever we may 
think of their psychology, there is no denying that there mora- 
lity was of the purest, their ethics of the highest, that can be 
conceived, standing on a different plane from those of the 
theologians who induced the bigot MUstanjid to burn their 
encyclopaedia in Bagdad, before Bdgdad itself was burnt by 
the Mongpls.” 
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The third* risalah on the Beliefs of the 'Brothers 
OF Purity * and the Greed of the (;odi.y. 


In the name of God the Clement a?td the Merciful a?id on 
Him is our reliance. 


Praise be to God and peace on his chosen servants who do 
not associate anyone with Him. Know, O Brother, may God 
strengthen thee and us with his spiiit, that we have just finish- 
ed the description of the path leading to God, and how to 
arrive at a knowledge of him, and this is the highest end. Now 
we intend to slate in this tract the Beliefs of the Brothers of 
Purity'’ and the Creed of the godly and to sliow tliat the sonl 
exists after its separation from the body (which is interpreted 
as natural death) by way of satisfactory evidences ( ) 

and not by way of conclusive proofs ( ). So wc say : 

In ancient times, it is said, a sage versed in medicine en- 
tered a city and found the inhabitants suffering from a secret, 
subtle internal disease. But the people were not aware of, and 
could not perceive, the existence of the disease in their con- 
stitution. The sage began to meditate as to how to make them 
see their disease and how to cure them of the malady which had 
continued in their system. He knew, too, that if he were to tell 
them of it, they would not listen to him, wouhl not accept his 
admonitions ; rather they would attribute it to hostility, would 
consider his judgment defective, his manners ill, his knowledge 
imperfect. So he betook himself to the following device on 
account of his excessive benevolence and philantliropy and his 
ardent desire to cure them, with a view to secure the plea'^urc 
of God. He laid hold of one of the leading men of the city 
afflicted with the disease and gave him a sherbet to drink and 
caused him to inhale a certain perfume. The man sneezed 
immediately and found a lightness in his body, comfort in Ids 
senses, health in his body and strength in Ids soul. He thank- 
ed the sage and wished God to give him a good recompense 
and said to him : ‘ Is there any service I might render you in 
return for the kindness you iiave done me ? ’ He said : ‘ Yes ; 
help pcie in cuiing a brother of thine.’ He said : ‘ With all my 
heart — I hear and obey.’ So they agreed upon this and went 
to another man whorri they considered nearest to reform. TJ^iey 
treated him with that medicine and he was instantly cured. 
When he recovered from his illness he thanked them and said : 
‘Can I be of any service to you ? ’ They said, ' Yes ; help us Ln 
curing a brother of thine.’ So they agreed upon this and met 
another person and treated and cured him in the like manner, 
and he said to them on his recovery as the others had said and 


* The 3vd Rtsalaky Vol. iv. 
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received a similar reply. So they went about the town, curing 
in secret one man after another, till they had cured quite a 
large number of people, and the number of their brothers, help- 
ers and advocates also grew large. Then they appeared before 
the public and effected cures opi nly and forced the people to 
submit to their medical treatment. They used to throw the 
people on the ground^ and a group of men kept them down by 
holding their hands and feet and another group caused them 
forcibly to drink the sherbet and inhale the perfume. This they 
continued to do till the whole town was cured of the disease. 

Chapter I. 

Know, O righteous and merciful brotiicr, may God strengthen 
thee and us with his spirit, that this is the similitude of the 
prophets in the beginning of their call to the people — to make 
them remember what they forgot of a Hereafter ( yof ) 

and of the ‘ Return *( to awaken them from the sleep 

of ignorance, and the slumber of forgetfulness, which are the 
diseases of the soul. 

The Prophet at the commencement of his Mission began 
first with his wife, Kliadijeh, then with his cousin, Ali, then 
with his friend, Abu Hakr, then with MSLlik, then Abu Zair, 
then Suha> b, Bilal, Salmon, J^bir and Bishar, etc., etc., till 
the number lOsc to 39, men and women. Then the Piophet 
prayed that God might honour Islam by (the addition of) one of 
the two men, either Abu Jahl or Omar b. Khatl&b. His prayer 
was granted in res^ject of Omar and he entered the pale of 
Islam and they became forty in number and preached publicly, 
and the story is long and well-known as to how it succeeded. 

So did Moses, wl'icn he euteicd Egypt, at the commence- 
ment of his Mission, and began secietly with hi^ bi other Aaron 
and with other learned men of the Israelites, children of Jacob, 
till they weic ten in number. Then they came out and in- 
tended the summoning of the Pharoah, and the story is long 
and well-known. 

And so did Jesus in Jerusalem at the commencement of 
his ministry. 

Know, O brother, that the departments of Science are 
two — Physical Science and the Science of Religion.* '^he 
prophets, their apostles and vice-gerents, are the physicians of 
the sctil. This is the creed of our Honourecl Brotherhood and 
towards this we call the rest of our brethren. So be, O virtu- 
ous and kiivl-hearted brother, a helper to thy brethren and 
an trtdcr to thetji. 

Know that many of the people believing in the life to come 
are in a state of perplexity and bewilderment. Neither do 


45 



O A reference to the saying of the Prophet 
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they comprehend its reality ( ), nor know its path 

( jio but sheepishly relate (the same thing), the successor 
from the predecessor, and the follower from the followed ; and 
they are in this respect like a company of blind men walking, 
the hand of one placed on the shoulder of another and 
formed like a string of camels. If there were no leader 
possessed of sight, all of them would go astray. And I con- 
jure thee, O brother, that thou be not one of the blind, but 
rather be the leader possessed of sight, the kind physician 
who cures the born-blind and the leper, and be not the ailing 
patient who stands in need of medical aid, And know that 
when tlie physicians are unanimous in their opinions as to the 
treatment of a patient and are agreed upon a certain medicine 
' and have discovered the seat of the disease and help each other 
in his treatment, loving, counselling, and not wrangling with 
each other, God cures the patient through them in the shortest 
time and at their least effort. But if they differ and wrangle 
with and oppose each other, the patient is neglected and dies, 
God cures him not for them, nor do they profit by their 
knowledge. 

So be thou, O brother, a help to thy brethien in harmony 
with, and advising each other, and God will benefit his ser- 
vants through thee and will better their conditions ; as God 
has promised : Send an umpire out of his family and an 
arbiter out of her family : if they intend good and reconcili- 
ation, God will cause them to be unanimous,*’^ I have heard 
from traditions that the two arbiters of the Day of Siffin did 
not mean good and reconciliation ; rather they deceived each 
other and concealed treachery, So they did not agree as 
regards peace according to the righteous way. And the Com- 
mander of the Faithful f returned dissatisfied with the um- 
pires. 

ClIArTER II. 

Know, O virtuous and kind-hearted brother that we, the 
band of the pure brethren and noble and sincere friends, 
were asleep for a long time in the Cave J of our father Adam, 
whirled by the revolution of time and the vicissitudes of fortune, 
till^the appointed time was cc^me after dispersion in the lands of 
the Kingdom of the Lord of the Great Law 
and we witnessed ’ the Spiritual City raised aloft in the air, 
which we have mentioned in the second risalak. It is this city 

* Koran, ch. iv. ^ 

t All, the fourth Caliph. ^ 

t An allusion to the story of the* Seven Sleepers.’ Seven Noble Youths 
of Ephesus, who, to avoid the persecution of the emperor Decius (by the 

Arab writers called Dekianus), having fled to a certain cavern 

for reluge, were made to fall asleep, and in that state were miraculously 
kept foi Centuries. Koran, ch. XNiii. * 
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froifn which Father Adam^ his wife and their children were 
expelled, when they were deceived by their accursed enemy, 
Iblfs. He said : Shall I guide thee to the Tree of Eternity 
and to the Kingdom which does not decay ? They were 

deceived by his speech and they were impelled by ardent 
desire and haste. So they hastened and sought that which 
was not theirs to take before the time was ripe. So they fell 
from their high position, their rank was lowered, their private 
parts were disclosed, and they were expelled, they and their 
descendants, enemies of each other, and it was said to them : 
"'Get ye down and there shall be a dwelling place for 
on earth and a provision for a season ; * Mn it ye shall 
live and in it ye shall die and from it ye shall be brought 
(jut ■[“’ on the day of lesurrection ; when ye shall wake from 
the sleep of ignorance, be roused from the slumber of forget- 
fulness, 'when the trumpet shall be blown and the graves 
yawn and yield their dead f * and when ye shall ‘come out of 
the graves hastily as if towards an idol they are pouring.*!*’ 
Haste thou, O brother, may God strengthen thee and us 
with his spirit (a desire) to hasten and cmbaik with us on 
board the Ark of Salvation built by our father Noah, and thou 
shalt escape the Deluge of Passions ( ) before the 'sky 

brings forth a manifest smoke, t ' and shalt be saved from the 
waves of the Sea of Matter ( ), cind thou shalt not be 
of the drowned ; or hast thou, O brother, (a desire) to gaze 
with us till thou seest the Kingflom of Heaven which our 
father Abraham saw ‘ when the shadows of night had gathered 
round him/-f- and till thou beest of the believers ; hast thou, 
O bi other, (r desire) to fulfil the covenant and come 
towards the appointed time from 'the right side J ’ (of 
the valley) where it was said 'O Moses ’ and iVry work shall 
be done and thou shalt be of those who witness (the glory of 
the Lord); or hast thou, O brother, (a desire) to do what the 
pec'ple performed in oidc r that it may bicathe the spirit into 
tliee and remove the reproach from thee till thou seest Jesus 
to the right of the Throne of God (who) had approached his 
seat as the son approaches the father, or till thou beest of 
the spectators round him, Oi hast thou, O brother (a desire), 
to come out of the darkness of Ahriinan § till thou see§t 
Yazdan irradiating a flood of light in the -expanse of ajru 

— 5 

* Koran, ch. ii. . , 

f Quotations ^rom the Koran which may easily be traced to their res- 
pect! vc»con texts. ^ 

J Koran, ch. xxviii, cf. also ch. xx. 1 r, , 

§ The piinciple of darkness and evil, according to the Zoroastrian 
system, opposed to Ormuzd (Yazddn), the principle of light and good, and 
creator of all things. 
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hoon ( ) ;* or hast thou, O brother (a desire) to enter 
the altar of Adtmoon-f* ( ? ) till thou seest the 

spheres described by Plato. Verily they are spiritual 

spheres, not those towards which the astronomers point — the 
knowledge of God encompasses all which Intellect ( dia^j ) 
contains of comprehensibles { ) ; and Intellect encom- 
passes all which soul ( ) contains of forms and 

soul encompasses all which Nature ) contains of be-ents 

( ) ; and Nature encompasses all wliich Matter ( ) 

contains of the created ( ) Hehold that the s[)iiitual 

spheres encompass one another. Hast thou, 0 brother (a 
desire), not to sleep at the beginning of the Night of Power and 
excellence ( ^*), till thou scest the Ascension ( ), to- 

wards the dawn of morning, where is Ahmad, the messenger, 
in ^ the honourable station ; J ’ then thou shalt ask thy object 
(which is as it were) already accomplished, and (which is) 
neither forbidden nor lost, and thou shalt be of those near 
( 

O righteous and kind-hearted brother, may God grant thee 
and all our brethren the grace of comprel^cnding these hints 
and mysteries, and open thy heart, expand thy chest, purify 
thy soul and illumine thy understanding so that thou mayest 
witness with thy mental eye ( ) the real nature of these 

mysteries. And do not be frightened at the death of the 
body when thou hast abandoned it, for in this (separation op 
the soul from the body; is the life of the soul ; and thou shalt 
be one of the friends of God who longed for death, not out 

* I think is a misprint for which is the opposite of 

Greek aTro'^faioVf apogee or that point in the loibit of the sun, or 
of a planet, tvhicli is at the greatest distance from the earth — 

&JS yjJ] 

J JLj'flx jA ^ 

Lib Mafd ih Al-Olum, (ed. Vloten), p 221, - > 

j - ^ 5 vijl 

It is said that ’Azimoon (’Adimoon) and Haimes are (identical with) 
Seth and Tdifs (on them be peace). The Philosopheis relate from *Azimoon 
that he said, “The first principles are five, God, Inteilii»/nce, Soul, STpace, 
Vaciium and after these the existence of the comoounds.'^ 

% Koran, ch. xvii. According to a tradition of Abu Horeira, ' the 
honourable station * here intended is that of intercessor for others 
(Beidhawai). But according to the Sufi istic intei pretation, it is 'the state 
ecstatic union writh God.* — KasJnhdf-o-Istilahdl-ul-Funoon, p. 657. 
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of the notion that He is one of them ( ? ). God says : ‘ O 
ye who Judaise, if ye claim to be the friends of God, ex- 
clusive of the rest of mankind, long ye for death if ye are 
truthful.’ 

And know, O brother, that he, who does not think that he 
shall be rewarded after the dissolution of the body and be 
recompensed for his love towards thee, shall not be sincere in 
his love and unselfish in his counsel. So be not deceived 
by those who, in helping thee, (pretend) not to have in 
view some reward — (positive) good to the body or averting 
an evil from it. And know that all mutual helpers in search 
of gain in which there is liability of the destruction of the 
body of some and the safety of others, (in such a case) every 
one desires his own safety and the destruction of the bodies 
of his companions, so that he may monopolise the gain and 
be the envied of others, while his companions would be the 
deceived and the perishing. 

Know, O brother, that such arc not the views of our 
' Brotherhood,’ neither is such their belief about the helping 
of each other in the search after religious and secular good 
( f ). Rather it is quite the teverse. And their 

noble ethics and beautiful beliefs arc best illustrated by what 
is related of a sage who was vizier of al-Kliaishawfin ( ), 
King of the Hay&telites.* When Firoze, King of the Peisians, 
maiched against him, and when the news reached al-Khai- 
shawun, and he perceived that he was unable to make a stand 
against Firoze, he summoned all his courtiers and sought their 
counsel. Some advised him to fight, some to flee and some 
to have recourse to stratagem. And said one of those who 
had advised the king to Imve recourse to stratagem — and he 
was a sage : ‘ O king, I have a subtle and cunning device ; if 
you adopt it and act according to it, you, your aiiny and your 
subjects shall be saved, your countiy dcliveied and your enemy 
destroyed.’ Said the king: ‘Quick with your counsel and 
wisdom.’ He said : ‘ Empty]|for me the council hall.’ The king 
did so. Then said the sage : ‘ I am of opinion that you 
collect your treasures, and start for such a place, which is an 
impregnable position, and halt you and your troops there, 
and then pass to such a place; and cut off my handi and 
feet, put out my eyes and leave me in this, place, ai d put on 
an ^rpearance of being angry with me, and tell those around 
you and at the gate that you have discovered my treacheiy and 
evil desigrt and this is the punishment thereof. Then march 

.•*» 

• A Scythian or Indian race that was loimerly powerful. 

Kit, Mafdtih-al ol^m^ p. 119. • j 5 
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off when, you perceive the Kingf of the Persians approaching, 
and leave me where I am and wait till my plans are matured.* 
Said the king : * By God, I never saw a man giving away, 
nor ever thought that a man would give away, what thou 
givest away — thy life.’ ^ Said the sage : ‘ Similar spirit of self- 
sacrifice had been evinced before me by a cunning but wise 
man.' The king said, ‘ Relate his story to me.’ Said the 
sage : * They relate that a company of divers went to an island 
to bring out pearls and a cunning deceitful man accompanied 
them to rob them of some of the pearls. When they obtained 
what they had desired and were returning, and the man was 
not successful in his intentions (of robbing them, and had 
nothing with him) except what they gave him of the smaller 
pearls in lieu of service rendered by him, they were attacked 
by a band of highwaymen. When the divers saw the robbers 
approaching they swallowed the precious pearls, fearing the 
losing thereof ; but there was nothing with the cunning and 
deceitful man which he would fear the losing of ; so he did 
not swallow anything. When the robbers took them prisoneis, 
they searched their persons, but found nothing except the 
small pearls. They said : ‘ Where have you concealed the 
large pearls ? * They said : ‘ These are all that we have.’ Said 
the highwaymen ; ‘ Rather ye have swallowed them, and we 
shall rip open your bellies.’ They kept them prisoners that 
night and determined to rip open their bellies (in the morning). 
And the divers began to medit.ate all the night through, and 
the cunning man reflected within himself, and he was a wise 
man ; so he took them aside and said to them : I in- 

form you that I did not accompany you but for such and 
such a purpose ; I am not successful in getting what I 
desired and I know that every one of you has swallowed 
pearls except me, and if the belly of one is ripped open, 
and is found to contain pearls, all of us would certainly be 
killed. I think, therefore, that the correct view is that 1 
ransom you all with my life ; perchance you may be saved. 
I shall say to the robbers: ‘If you are determined (and there 
is no escape) then rip open the belly of one of us, and if it is 
found to contain pearls, you are at liberty to do what you 
like Svith the rest ; but, if you do not find anything, know 
that we are truthful. But leave us to draw lots amongst 
ourselves and do what you like with the person whose nanbe is 
drawn.’ If they agree to this proposal, I shall so devise that 
my name shall be drawn. And if my life is lost and you are 
saved, I request you to do good to my childrer.' and to tiekt 
them kindly and console them, when you escape (God willing), 
with what you have with you.” So it was done with him and 
nothing was found in his belly and the men were saved. 
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^'So, O King, I know that if our enemy'is victorious, I shall 
doubtlessly perish, but 1 hope that if my stratagem succeeds, 
the king, his retinue, his subjects and those around him shall 
be saved and our enemy shall be destroyed, even though my 
body shall perish. Besides, I see that that young man was more 
generous than I am. For he was a youth longing for life, 
and I am an old man sick and tired of life ; besides I know 
that the king, when saved, will do good more to my progeny 
than the man could except of his companions ; and it will be 
one of the noble stories after me as in the case of that man ; 
besides, those whom I ransom with my life are more in num- 
ber than those whom he ransomed.'* 

At the approach of Firoze, King of the Persians, the King^ 
of the Hay&telites ordered the hands and feet of the sage to 
be cut ofif, and, leaving him where he was, he marched off with 
his troops. When the companions of Firoze saw the sage 
in such a plight, they enquired of him, * Who has done this to 
you ?’ He said : ^ I am one of the ministers of the King of 
the Hajatelites. When the king sought my counsel regarding 
fighting against Firoze, 1 advised him to sue for peace and 
pay the tribute. He disliked this and has done to me what 
you see.* This news was carried to Firoze, and the sage was 
sent for and interrogated, and he answered as above. Firoze 
believed what he said and told him that he was right in his 
advice. Said the sage : ‘ O king, let thy kindness reach me, 
carry me along with thee so that the beasts may not make a 
prey of me ; and I shall guide thee to a way shorter and 
more sequestered than the one you are wending.’ The king 
accepted his offer, and he said : ‘Take with ymi two days* 
provisions,' and traversed with them a distant, desert. When 
they had travelled for two days their provisions were ex- 
hau-ited, and they said, ‘ How much is there left of the way ? ' 
He said, ‘ A little ; march a foiccd marcl).’ So they travelled 
all the day long and when the morrow dawned, they asked 
him, ‘ H ovv much is there remaining ? ’ Said the sage, ‘ I do 
not know ; I traversed this path when I had my sight, and 
now you sec my plight ; seek safety for yourself.’ So [they 
dispersed and most of them lost their lives, and Firoze escajjed 
with only a handful of his chosen men and returned to his 
country. Then al-Khaishawan made peace with Firoze and 
returned to his country in safety, he* and his retinue. And 
the children, of the old man became the most honoured in 
the Kingdom an,d the richest ; and the noble story of his self- 
sacrifice continued to be narrated amongst his brethren, friends 
and contemporaries and handed down from generation to 
generation. 

Similar to the above are the views of our brethren, the 
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accomplislied and the generous, In regard to helping each 
other in aid of religion and search of livelihood, when they 
perceive that in the destruction of their bodies lies the good 
of society in religious and secular affairs. Their souls are 
ready to give their bodies to destruction, because they hope 
like the old sage and the wise young man, and they hope 
more — they think and believe that wliosoever sacrifices his 
self, seeking the pleasure of God and the succour of religion 
and the good of society, his soul after separation from the 
body shall mount towards the Kingdom of Heaven 
( shall enter the circle of the angels, shall live 

in the Holy Spirit ( ), and shall travel in the 

-space of the spheres, in the expanse of the heavens, with joy, 
happiness, delight, pleasure, bliss, honoured and envied. And 
in the Koian by ^ unto him ascendeth the good speech^ 
( ) and righteous vvoik exalteth it,’* the soul of the 

faithful is meant. God says ‘ Thou shalt in no wise reckon 
those who liave been slain in the path (cause) of God, dead ; 
nay, they aie sustained alive with their Lord, rejoicing for 
what God hath granted them of his bounties etc,, etc.’ f 

And every one knows that the bodies of those slain (at 
Ohod) decomposed and decayed and cuimbled into dust ; but 
the privilege of immortality (mentioned above) is meant for 
the souls which gave their bodies up to destiuction for the 
sake of religion and the good of society. 

When the prophet emigrated from Mecca to Medina he 
Issued a proclamation to the faithful commanding them to 
migrate to him. Some of them hastened to emigrate, and 
some of them lagged behind pondering over the deterrent 
causes — the loss of little children, or old parents, or brothers, 
or friends, or agreeable wife, or beloved home, or accumulated 
wealth whose loss they feared, or trade whose decline they 
were afraid of. Then God revealed this verse to the Prophet, 
and the Prophet sent it to them — ‘ Say, if thy parents, and 
thy sons, and thy brethren, and thy wives, and thy relations 
and thy wealth which ye have amassed, and thy trade whose 
decline ye are apprehensive of, and thy abodes wherein ye 
dehght, be dearer unto you than God and his Messenger and 
fighting in his path ; wait, till God sends his sentence, for 
God guideth not the ungodly.J’ When they read h they 
hastened to the Prophet, and only the weak and infirm were 
left behind, their exodus not being possible, owing -^o shortness 
of provisions and the distance of the journey. So they re- 
mained with their longing unsatisfied.* 

And the infidels of Mecca began to persecute them, abusing, 


* Koran, cb. 35. 


t Koran, cb. 3. 


X Koran, ch. 9. 
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itnprisoni&g, beating and killing them. So they complained to 
God and prayed for speedy relief, and they wrote to the 
Prophet informing him of the persecution they met with at the 
hands of the infidels. So God revealed the following verse 
and permitted the Prophet to war against the infidels of Mecca 
in order to deliver them (the Mfislems) from their hands 
‘ And what has come to you, that ye fight not in the path 
(the cause) of God, and for the weak among men, women, and 
children, who say, O Lord, bring us forth from this city the 
inhabitants whereof are tyrannical ; grant us from before thee 
a protector, and grant us from before thee a defender,* ’ 

So the Prophet marched out to fight the infidels of Mecca at 
Bedr. 

When the two armies met each other and hastened to the * 
fight, the Ansiirs (Helpers) pressed forward, and the infidels 
called aloud, ‘ Send to us our peers.’ And the Prophet said, 
‘O Children of HAshim, aiding your Prophet has already 
become incumbent on you.’ So Hamza, his uncle, Ali, and 
Abu Obaida came forward and fought in single combat. And 
the fight became general and raged round the infidels. There 
were with the Prophet about 70 men of the MoMjethis (Emi- 
grants) and there was hardly any one who had not in the 
ranks of the infidels either a son, or a father, or a brother, or a 
friend, or a relation ; but they did not reply to them (their 
war-cry) and fought with them unmindful of their death or of 
their own. For they knew that it lay the advancement of 
religion, the good of their brethren the faithful, and obedience 
to the Prophet and the pleasure of God. 

In the same way at Ohod, when the fight grew hot, and the 
faithful were defeated, and the Prophet was left with a handful 
of men, he said, ‘ Who helps me this day and rhnsoras me with 
his life, for him is Paradise.' Hereupon three men of the 
Awrdrj came forward and stood in front of the infidel archers 

and protected the Prophet with the shield of their bodies, 
till all of them died the death of martyrs. They sacrificed 
themselves because they knew that in his existence consisted the 
advancement of religion and the good of society; and that the 
Prophet did not ask them to ransom him out of fear of death or 
out of longing for the present life, but because the religion tvas 
yet in its infancy and the Law was not yet ‘perfect. When the 
verse,* ‘This day we have perfected thee thy religion, and 
exhausted for thee our bounties,’ and the verse, ‘ When the 
assistance o? God comes and victory, etc.,’t were revealed, the 
Prophet said, **1 am announced the news of my death.’ They 
said, ‘ O Messenger of God, would that thou ask God to let 


* Koran, ch. 4 . 
VOL. CXI.] 


t Koran, cb. no. 
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thee live in the midst of thy disciples till doomsday that they 
might be ediHed by thy society.’ Said the Prophet, ‘To God 
do we belong and to Him shall we return ; God has denied 
his friends eternity in this world.’ Then he said, ' How I long 
for the companionship of my brethren, the prophets.’ 

After this he did not live long, but died and passed unto the 
Lord. 

Chapter III. 

Know that the prophets, their followers and successors and 
those who hold similar opinions, viz ., the sages and philoso- 
phers think lightly of bodily affairs when the soul is in an 
exalted state ; for they regard the Body as the Prison of the 
Soul, or a Veil, or a Path, or Purgatory ( ) * or Limbo 

) t and we have explained these terms in our previous 
tracts. The soul is apprehensive of, and loves the body so 
long as it is not in a state of exaltation, but when it is excited, 
its separation from the body becomes easy. And the burning 
of their dead by the Brahmans, and they are Indian philoso- 
phers, supports our assertion. I do not mean those who do 
that ignorantly (without understanding its deep significance), 
but 1 mean their thoughtful, deep-sighted philosophers. They 

believe that the body is to the individual soul ( ) 

what the egg is to the young of fowls, or the membrane which 
wraps the foetus to the embryo ; and that nature is Its nurse 
and takes care of it so long js its formation is not developed 
and its shape is not perfected. But when the formation is 
completed and the form perfect, it thinks lightly of it, and does 
not mind if the egg breaks or the membrane is torn when the 
chicken or child is safe. Such is the relation of the soul to the 
body. It Is anxious for the body, protects it and loves it so 
long as it does not know that it has an existence separate from 
the body and that that existence is better, more lasting, more 
delightful and more beautiful than this present existence 
wedded to the body. 

When the individual soul has attained its full development, 
when its form is complete and its knowledge perfect, when the 
soul awakes from its slumber and is aroused from the sleep of 
forgetfulness, when it perceives that it is an exile in this 

physical world (^*^1 )> ^hat it is in the bondage of 

— ■ ■ ■■ ^ 

* The boundary between Paradise and Hell : by some supposed to 
resemble a veil ; by others a thick wall. It is in general Considered as 
the Muhammadan Purgatory. The Arabs seem generally to expressJ^by 
it what the Greeks did by the word Hades— the interval or space between 
this world and the next^ etc.) etc. For the various meanings of al-barzakh^ 
vide Koran (Sale’s trans.), chs. 23 and 25. ^ 

t Koran, ch. 5. Vide Sale’s Prelim. Disc. Sect. iv« 
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Nature, io the Sea of Matter ( ), bewildered in the 
depths of corporealities, enslaved to the service of the flesh, 
deceived by the meretricious glow of the perceptibles 
when the reality of its substance ( oIa ) becomes manifest, when 
it comes to know the superiority of its essence, when it surveys 
its universe, when it contemplates that spiritual form separated 
from matter, and witnesses those hues and tints and intellec- 
tual delights ( ilUl ), when it beholds those splendours, 
glories and lights, those blisses and delights, those graces and 

blessings ( ^3) )> (then) easy becomes to it the leaving 

of the body and it agrees to its destruction for the pleasure of' 
God and the aid of the faith and the good of society. 

The prophets also believed in the immortality of the soul 
and its good condition after the destruction of the body, as 
did Moses and Jesus and other prophets. 

Said Moses to his disciples and brethren, ‘ O my people, 
verily ye have injured your own souls, by your taking the 
calf for your God \ therefore be turned unto your Creator, 
and slay your own selves ; this is better for you in the sight 
of your Creator ; slay your bodies with the sword, for the 

sword does not affect the essence of the souh The people had 
created dissensions by the worship of the calf during the 
absence of Moses to the mountain, but when he returned 
and it became clear to them that they had strayed, they 
repented and asked for forgiveness. When Moses perceived 
that those who had been free from (the guilt of) worshipping 
the calf were those who stood fast by his traditions, and those 
who had worshipped the calf were those who held the tradi- 
tions of the (Time of Ignorance) previous to his mission, he 
thought that, if they were allowed to outlive him, he would not 
be secure of innovations in his religion, traditions and Law. 
Therefore he thought that the correct decision was to banish 
them from the quarters of the Children of Israel, and God also 
permitted him to do so, for there was good in it for the majo- 
rity, and public benefit. Moses said unto them, ‘ If you wish 
God to pardon you, make requitals to those you have oppressed; 
write out your testaments, put on shrouds, go out to the place 
of prayer and call unto the Lord to have compassion on you 
and pardon you or to pass his sentence on you.' They did so 
willingly anfl unwillingly — willingly did they who knew that 
gool?^ was thete for his soul in the destruction of the body ; 
and unwillingly did they who were blind ( deaf.?) to those 
(good) tidings. Then Moses commanded those who had 


® Koran, ch. 2. 
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abstained from worshipping (he calf to draw theit swords and 
strike off the heads of the calf-worshippers and ordered no one 
to have pity on any of them or to be moved with compassion.* 
They did what they were commanded to do and were patient ; 
for they knew that in this obedience was the life of their souls. 
And there was no one but had amongst the slain a brother, or 
a son, or a relative, or a friend ; but this did not prevent them 
from executing the sentence, since they knew that in the des- 
truction of their bodies was the good .of their souls, the aid of 
the faith, good of the rest of their brethren, obedience to Moses 
and the pleasure of God. 

Chapter IV. 

(The gisi of ch. IV.) 

That the prophets believed in the immortality of the soul 
and in its blessed state after separation from the body, is evi- 
dent from the action of Jesus *1* and his advice to his disciples 
( ) who endured manifold .sufferings for the spread of 

their faith and suffered martyrdom for the sake of truth. 
And the actions of the monks, hermits, anchorites and ascetics 
who deny themselves all sorts of earthly enjoyments, prove 
that they firmly believe in a future and a better life. 

Chapter V. 

Abraham and Joseph also believed In the immortality of 
the soul, as is evident from their prayer to God to grant them 
* companionship with the good ’ after death. 

Chapter VI. 

The People of the House ( Jai, the members of the 
ProphePs family), also believed in the immortality of the 
soul, as is evident from the fact .of their giving their bodies 
up to destruction in the field of Kerbela, where they suffered 
martyrdom for ‘the sake of truth. They patiently endured 
without a murmur all the pangs of intense heat and thirst, 
sword-cuts and lance-thrusts, till life was extinct and the soul 
abandoned the ‘ tenement of clay.’ 

Chapter VII. 

The sages and the philosophers also believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul. 

Socrates willingly suffered death for the sake of truth and 
cheerfully drank the cup of hemlock. It is plain, from what he 
told his friends, pupils and disciples at the time of his^death, 
that he was a staunch believer In the immortality of the'soul. 


• See ExQd. xxxii, 24. Moses ordeied the Levites to sby everj^ man 
his brother; and there fell of the people that day about 3, goo me^Sr 

f It is noteworthy that in his account of Christ’s crucifixion the author 
follows the Christian scriptures and not the Koran, according to which 
‘ they slew him not, neither crucified him, but he was represented by one 
in his likeness ; . . . they did not really kill him ; but God took him up 
unto himself.’ See Koran, ch. iv. 
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Chapter VIII. 

■Plato said, ' If there were not a Hereafter where we expect 
l^ood, the worl-d would have been an opportunity for the wicked,’ 
He said also, ‘ We are here in exile, in the bondage of Nature, 
in the neighbourhood of the devils ; the sin of our father Adam 
has di iven us out of our home.’ 

From what he wrote in his treatise ‘ TJu Apple ' ( ), his 

speech at the time of his death and his lecture on'^the supe- 
riority of the study of philosophy, it is clear that Aristotle, 
the founder of the science of Logic, was a believer in the 
immortality of the soul. 

From his ^Golden Treatise' ( his parting 
advice to Diogenes and his other writings, it is evident thab 
Pythagoras of the science of Numbers, { ) was also a 
firm believer in the immortality of the soul. 

Chapter IX. 

Another proof of the immortality of the soul can be ob- 
tained if a thoughtful man carefully analyses thegiief of people 
over their dead. If they weep for the person of the dead they 
have no reason to weep, for the body is before them apparently 
unchanged, and they may embalm It, if they like, to prevent 
it from decay for a long time. If it is said that the grief is 
due to the absence of motion, action, etc., which used to pro- 
ceed from the body, it may be asked, why do not they weep 
when the patient sleeps ? For then all signs of life are absent 
except pulse and breathing. Do not you see, O Brother, that 
all tl.ese, love, affection and friendship are for the pure soul 
and the precious essence ; and all the weepings and wail- 
ings are for the loss of the soul which ihanifested itself through 
the body by those motions, actions, speeches, etc, etc. 

The frequenting the shrines of saints, prophets and holy 
men in fulfilment of vows, in search of pardon, intercession, 
grant of prayer, etc., also show that those people who do so 
tacitly believe in the immortality of the soul. 

Chapter X. 

There was a city on a mountain-top in an island whose 
soil was rich and fertile, whose climate was pleasant and agree- 
able, whose water was sweet and whose air salubrious. It fiad 
plenty of trees with abundance of delicious fruits. And its 
inhabitants were cousins and brothers»descended from one man. 
Their life was the sweetest of lives, (passed) in love, friend- 
ship and, a-ffection, free from hatred, malice, enmity and envy, 

irifappened* that a band of the citizens of this Blessed 
Isle put to sea and were wrecked and the waves cast them 
on another island full of rocky, rugged, uneven mountains, 
lofty trees, deep springs, foul 'WRter and dark caverns. It 
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was inhabited by wild beasts, mostly by apes. And in 
an adjacent island there was a large gigantic bird which 
used to fly past this island every day and every night and to 
carry off a number of the monkeys. These shipwrecked 
persons scattered themselves over the island in search of food. 
They ate of the fruits, drank the water of the springs, clothed 
themselves with the leaves of the trees and took shelter from 
the heat and cold in the caverns. They soon became familiar 
with the monkeys, as of all the animals they are the nearest 
to man in appearance. As time went on they made the 
island their home and took refuge in the mountains and found 
their condition pleasant and forgot their original home and 
,its pleasures and blessings. And they built houses with stones, 
took possession of lands, and hankered after gathering as 
much of the fruits as each could. Hatred and malice were 
generated, they began to envy each other, and thus dissensions 
broke out amongst them. 

Then one of them saw in a dream as if he had returned 
to the Island, and the inhabitants, when they heard of it, 
rejoiced at his return and his relatives and people came out 
of the city to welcome him. As he was changed in appear* 
ance on account of his long exile, they bathed him in a 
neighbouring well, had his nails pared and hair cropped. 
They clothed him in the best of dress, perfumed him and 
arranged his toilette and then took him on horseback to the 
city. The people rejoiced at his return exceedingly and con- 
gratulated him and began to interrogate him about his com- 
panions. They convened a meeting and made him occupy 
the most prominent place and the people sat round him 
wondering at hi^ unexpected return ; and he was beyond him- 
self with joy and grateful to God for delivering him from the 
strange banishment. When he awoke, and found himself still 
surrounded by monkeys, his heart became contracted, and lie 
became grieved, sad, dejected and thoughtful, and began to 
long for return. 

He related his dream to a brother of his, and it awakened 
in him the memories of his home, wife, children, friends 
an(l relatives, and they began to devise means for returning. 
They hit upon the plan of building a boat by their joint 
exertions wherewfth to escape from the island, and. they 
made a solemn vow of v^orking indefatigably without respite 
till their object was accomplished. Then they ^thought that 
the greater the number of the workers, the soqner' .ttnnldAAheir 
object be attained. Therefore, they began to revive in others 
the memories of their home and to persuade them to return, 
till a large number of men resolved to build a ship ; and they 
bestirred themselves with felling trees and sawing planks. 
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When they were thus engaged, behold, the bird which used to 
prey upon the apes, pounced upon a man and flew off with 
him. But, while on the wing, it perceived that he was not an 
ape on which it was accustomed to make a meal, so it dropped 
him. The man found himself on the roof of a house which, on 
inspection, he discovered to be his own, and he found himself 
amongst his own people. And the man rejoiced exceedingly 
at his good fortune and earnestly wished that the bird might 
every day snatch away one of his companions and drop him 
down as it did with him. But his companions, when they 
saw the bird fly o£f with him, were sad and grieved ; they 
wept and wailed at his fate. But, had they been aware of bis 
good fortune, they would have wished the bird to pounce upon > 
them as he had wished. 

Similar to this ought to be the belief of the ‘ Brothers of 
Purity ’ regarding those who die before them. For the Barren 
Island is the world ; Apes are the men inhabiting it ; those 
shipwrecked citizens are the saints and holy men ; and the 
Blessed Isle they sailed from, the Next World — their original 
Home ; and the gigantic Bird, Death, 



POSTSCRIPT. 

I. 

The following passages from the 47th * Epistle or Tract of 
the * Brothers of Purity ’ clearly show that the author of the 
Ras&yil was, if not Ahmad b. Abdullah, a Shiah or a follower 
of Ali : 

Leaf, 626f. 

- ^ eili Ij (Jlcf 

Know, O brother, that our Skia/is (followers, adherents) and 
‘brethren, etc., 

Leaf 642. 

jLi lAl ,,, ^ U Lc .M U b b 

- tJUl JL4ii3 t) 

Know, O brother, that we have composed 51 tracts so that 
when our brothers peruse them and our Shiahs hear them 
read and understand some of its meanings they may perceive 
the rightness of what they profess, which consists in regard- 
ing the members of the prophets family superior, etc, 

Leaf 646. 

&l(j j Ootl j t — v^t j U/o j 

And (one), pf (the distinguishing traits), which we possess 
and thou, O brother, (is) the love of our Prophet and of the 
holy and pure members of his family and the affection 'vildyeC)X 
of the Commander of the Faithful, Ali (on him peace) the best 
of the executors. 

ielij jyi Jy j 3 jjl i 

» .^us:/t lAA JfetiJi J #liLAJt e,!}a.| JSUj 

“ Abu Solaimin M’di b. Mosh’ar an-Nasabi, known' as al- 

* Or the 7 th of the ( Hi ) meta^ •tslcal ^.tracts 

. *U| ui| ^<>Jl (ji ^j!l ^«~ 51 | ^;yo iwUJi 

t Ms. in the possession of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Old No. 104. 

t Perhaps a double entente. 
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Moqaddasi, Abu*l Hasan b. Zahroon ar-Raihdni, Abu Ahmad 
an-Nahrajauri, al-Anfi and Zaid b. Rifaa are the philosophers 
who composed jointly the Basdyil Ikhivdn-us-Safd^ and the 
words (language) of this book are al-Moqaddasi's.” 

Compare the above extract from the Tdrikh-ul-Hokanid of 
Shahrzuri with that quoted from the Kashf-tiz-Zunoon. 
Shahrzuri does not mention the date, but his work is arranged 
in chronological order and this passage occurs after the life of 
Farabi fd. 319 H.). And t\\Q Rasdyihi Ik/i 7 vd?i~uS’~Sa/d is said 
to have been imported into Spain by al-Majariti (d. 395 H.) 
or al-Karmani (d. 458 H.). These two dates (319 H. and 395 
H.) therefore, form the two termini of the period during which 
the tracts were compiled, and it is pretty evident that the 
author or authors flourished about the beginning or middle 
of the 4th century, Ilijrah. ^ 

In a preceding note I have stated that there might have 
been a branch of the society of the ‘ Biothers of Purity,* in 
Spain, We find the following passage in the Nafh-ut^Tib 
which throws more light on the subject : — 

^ J^t yb j ^^]yssi j j j 

‘‘And of the (number is) Abu- 1 -Hakain 'Omar al-Karmdni, 
an inhabitant of Cordova, (who) acquired great celebrity in 
arithmetic and geometry Pie travelled to the east and was 
engaged (in stud}^) at Harran. He is the first to introduce 
into Andalusia the epistles of the Ikhwan-us*Safix." 

Commenting on the above extract, M, Pascudl de Gayangos 

says : — or or as they are called 

elsewhere, are supposed to be tlie authors of various treatises 
upon moral and political subjects, forming together a sort of 
Cyclopaedia. See Pococke, Speciinen Histories Arabuni^ p, 369, 
ed nov. \ l)e Sacy, Not^ et Ext. vol, IX., p. 407 ; D'Hcrb. Bib. 
Or. voc. Ekhouanr 

I believe the author to be wrong in his statement that this 
individual was the first who introduced into Spain the c^Jllec- 
tion ,of philosophical treatises known by* the title of Rasdytl 
arbdbi-s-safd. Kheyr Ibn Kh^lifah, in his Bibliographical 
Index (Ar. Ms. in the Esc. Lib., No. 1667), states that Abii-l- 
K 4 gi(Ti M-^slemah Ibn Ahmed Al-majaritf was the first w’ho 
brought them* to Spain from the east, and this fact is further 

« Al-Makkari, (ed. Dozy, Dugat, Krehl, et Wright) Tome II., p. 255. 

• VOL. CXI.] • 47 
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Strengthened by the circumstance that the copies' of this work 
preserved in the Bodl. Lib. Oxon, (see Nicoli’s cat., p. 189) 
and in the Escurial (No. 923) are all attributed to Al-inajariti, 
although they are the production of well-known eastern 
authors. (See Hdjl Khalfah. voc. Rasayil.)* * * § 

But see the quotation from Hdji Khalfah, cited by me in 
a previous note, where there is no mention of al-Majariti’s 
having introduced the Rasdyil into Spain, although he must 
be supposed to have known the work befoie he himself could 
write his Ikhwdn-us-Safd on it* model. 

Al-Makkari’s assertion is corroborated by Ibn Abi Osaybi’ah 

0^1 3 ^ ^ ) 

3 . . AijiVxi 3 i*'i .... 

- AA/0 

(Al-Karmani). He is Abd-l-Hakam 'Omar-al-Karmani, an 
inhabitant of Cordova. He travelled to the east, and, on his 
return to Andalus, settled at Saragossa. He brought with 
him the epistles known as the * Epistles of the Brothers of 
Purity^ and we know no one to have imported it to Spain 
before him.-f- 

It is strange that M, Pascual de Gayangos, who gives parti- 
culars of al-Karmdni’s life from Ibn Abi Osaybi'ah,| seems 
not to have noticed this passage. 

Al-Karmani died in 458 H. at the advanced age of ninetj^§, 
and even if al-Majariti died in 395 H., he might have com- 
posed his woik on the model of the I/chwdn-^tis-Siifd which 
al-Karmani had brought from the east. For al Karmani was 
still young when he left Andalus for the cast, 

11 . 

^Azimoofi is the corruption of the Greek Agatho ddmon, 
Agatho dt^mon or the ‘ good genius ^ was an Egyptian god.’ 
According to general belief, this denomination is the approxi- 
mative translation of Knef, or ‘ the good principle,* Accord- 
ing to some authors Agatho-demon was the Egyptian Chetntiph\ 
and'to him are attributed a number of works, a list of which 
is given by Fabricius in his * Bibliotheca Graeca* — Dabistdn 
(Shea and Troyer's trans.), vol. III., p. 105, n. i. ‘ 

* Hist, of the MuhavmiadaH Dynasties in Spain^ voj. 1., p^^\29. 

f "Oyun ul Anddj vol. ii., p. 40. (Egypt, ed,, 1886.) « ' 

_ ks^ 

t Hist. Mdn, Dyn.^ vol. i. p. 429, Note 45. 

§ Sevemy according to de Gayangos' Mb, 
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Till the appointed time was come ; then we awoke when 
the cycle of sleep* was over, so we assembled for the appoint- 
ed time after dispersion, etc., Great Law.’ 

To purify thyself from the impurities of the body so that 
he may breathe the spirit into thee and take off the reproach 
from thee till thou seest Jesus.’ 

Afrijoon. 


cf. Our birth is but a silep and a forgetting • 

The Soul »hat rise^ with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewheie its setting, 

Anti Cometh from afar Wordsworth's Ode onihelniima- 
Hons of Immortality. 



Art, Xll.— LONDON. 

Omnia Romce cum prefw. 

Though Smithes departure gives one cause to grieve— 

One scarce can say that he was wrong to leave. 

To cross the Channel in a cranky bark 
And give one more inhabitant to Sark ; 

Tobacco there is cheap, the scenery grancl^ 

And life at least as safe as in the Strand : 

Storms may be rough, solitude hard to bear, 

But Tax-collectors will not vex you there. 

* ♦ # * 

I went to see him off at Waterloo — 

Where flve-and-twenty shillings booked him through — 
(Himself and baggage to the station got 
An average four-wheeler held the lot) 

And as w'e wailed for the tardy train^ 

We took our glass of bitter at the bar, 

Drinking to when we next may meet again/ 

While passengers came straggling from afar. 

♦ » 3#s C » 

‘ In all this town/ said Smith. T find no scope 
For honest work : no elbow-room, nor hope ; 

1 cannot carry on here, day by day 
1 see my small resources melt away : 

^o, before health and strength be also sped. 

And every shilling's ghost one has to spend 
Appear as a white hair u{)on one^s head, 

I think it best toward yonder Isles to wend 
Where Hugo sang his land’s lost liberties 
And Gilliat toiling in the angry seas. 

# « 4 : * 
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Let magnates and adventurers remain. 

Brewers, and collar-peers, and Rogues-in-grain, 

The journalists who, as they are bidden, write, 

Prove a patriot and black, white ; 

Contractors with false books and falser bills. 

And patentees of universal pills ; 

Or country lawyers, borough-mayors at most, 

By hook or crook advanced — and crook for choice— 
They cook their country’s goose, they rule the roast, 
And shape our fortunes with imperious voice. 

* * * * * 

‘ I cannot lie, and would not if I could ; 

I was not born tojive by rolling logs ; 

If a book’s bad, I will not call it good. 

Prove Genesis by galvanising frogs. 

Coin paragraphs about My Lady This, 

Tell how T.ord that is hastening to the dogs, 

Or set the world agog about a kiss ; 

I can’t afford to speculate or bet. 

Give tips for Ascot or consult Planchettc.’ 

♦ # * ♦ 

# • e • 

“ Nothing from nothing ” is a law of Fate, 

Yet keys of brass unlock the golden gate ; 

What prospers, not to beat about the bush. 

Is euphemistically known as “ push ; ” 

And push Is hard in London, where the cost 
Of simL^e living is too often lost, 

Vhen School-board-cess and Country-rates have reft 
The savings which the Income-Tax had left. 
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‘ Think of your lodgings and your scanty table, 

1*11 wager that with care you'd well be abfle 
To find a home in Cornwall, Essex, Kent. 

— Taxes and all — for half your London rent : 

And then your clothes! Your knickerbockers there 
Would never make your country -neighbours stare, 
Nor need you, when you ask a friend to dine, 

Pretend to keep a cellar-full of wine, 

Give cookshop delicacies served on plate, 

Or hire a greengrocer in black to wait ; 

Your maid on earthenware would bring the chops 
And a bright pewter hold the malt and hops : 

Abroad, your wife no costly head-dress rears, 

A hat of modest height adorns her ears, 

No humming-birds upon the summit perch, 

Nor does she mind ; no better decked appears 
The Vicar’s lady in her place at Church. 

* C 3|r 

* Better to live at Stagnum-in-the*Mere, 

Where your house costs you forty pounds a year ; 
Above, the sheltering cliffs frame out the sky 
With fir-trees, tossing plumy crests on high. 

While at your feet, in undulating reach, 

The changeful sea makes music on the beach : 

There you may sleep a sleep that was not known 
Where care and sickness claimed you for their own, 
And softly smile, lapped in your fragrant sheets, 

At all the distant tumult of the streets. ’ 

I 

* ♦ ♦ 

* Here, you’re uot quU for cost of house and dress, 
And endless sleep comes after sleeplessness, 
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Justly the t’own-pcdestrian learns to fear 
The Hansom-cabman's violent career. 

Vainly his wife has trimmed the smouldering log 
Where sings the kettle for his nightcap-grog ; 

Bloody and crushed, he thinks no more of her, 

But in the dead-house waits the Coroner/' 

* # :|e * 

‘ You think, no doubt that I have prosed enough, 

Yet nothing has been said about the rough 
Who takes your watch in Fleet* Street. It is true, 

An equal danger is the rough in blue — • 

“ Move on, my man ! You’re drunk.’* You argue ? quick 
Appears the olTjccr's crown-headed stick ; 

You face the IMagistralc in Court next day, 

And, fined or cautioned, take your weary way, 

Sighing for days of Sheridan and Fox, 

When harmless Charley slumbered in his box. 

Jf: Jfe 

‘ The poor indeed escape what irks the rich, 

And Mayfair lives no merrier than Shoreditch ; 

Yet who can reason where experience fails, 

Or weigh unknown extremes in equal scales ? 

We mourn the fields deserted, and the streets 
That tempt retainers from the countr} -seats. 

Driven to the town, but often wandering thcncc 
To seek in suburb-slums a squalid home— - 
Evicted victims of benevolence 
That holds its nose and forces them to roam, 
hot reformer bids us fell 

The rookeries \vhere the crowded toilers dwell ; 

And yet they neither murmur nor dispute, 

For pride — or something better — keeps them mute, 
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While Christian priests and speculative Jews 

Applaud their patience in the c — . 

♦ * ♦ 

‘ Distinguished by the daily use of Tubs 

“ The classes ” leave their comfortable clubs, 

Some to slay deer upon the Ilighland-moors, 

And some to Africa, tojshoot the Boers, 

(A sort of deer, these last, who shoot again 
Till those who went to slay, themselves arc slair 
Our ancestors, in mediajval fight, 

Used archery to make their foemen run : 

The Boers, more dangerous by far, unite 
The Longbow to the latest type of gun). 

I'f o * 

* The wise depart, the ignorant and base 
Remain, who will not, cannot, leave the place 
Till “ wealth accumulates and men decay ” 

And London grows more hateful, day by day. 

‘ More reasons might be given did time allow. 
But not another word I’ll utter now ; 

For the train trembles, and I see the guard 
Raising his arm ; be sure to post a card ; 
Good-night ! Farewell ! be warned in time and go 
By next excursion-train to Westward IIo ! * 



THE QUARTER. 

T he past three months have witnessed a transfer of the 
centre of political interest from South Africa to China, 
where events have assumed an even more serious complexion 
than was anticipated when we closed our last retrospect.. We 
shall not attempt to follow in detail the occurrences vrhich 
have led to Pekin being occupied, and the precincts of the 
forbidden city entered, for the second time by an army of 
outer Barbarians — one of much more heterogeneous composi- • 
tion on this occasion, it may be added, than on the last. 
The list of nationalities co-operating in the invasion reminds 
one of nothing so much as the catalogues given in the inscrip- 
tions of those peoples of the Isles and shores of the Mediter- 
ranean who, three thousand 5'ears ago and more, were wont 
from time to time to descend upon the Egypt of the 
Pharaohs. 

The course of events — the murders of the Japanese Chancel- 
lor and the German Minister, the latter by troops of the 
Dowager Empress’ body-guard, when on the way to a con- 
ference at the Tsung-li-Yamen ; the investment and bom- 
bardment of the foreign settlement at Tientsin by a Chinese 
army under the personal command of Prince Tuan ; the 
prolonged attack by Boxers and Imperial troops on the 
legations at Pekin ; the substitution of anti-foreign for friendly 
Mandarins in the Tsung-li-Yamen — amply confirm the suspicion 
entertained from the first that the anti-foreign movement 
was fomented by the Dowager Empress and her party. The 
great age of that lady, how'ever, makes it less probable that 
she should have planned the movement, than that she should 
have allowed herself— willingly or reluctantly — to be made the 
tool of some younger and more impetuous spirit. We are 
disposed, in short, to see, in the Empress Regent only the 
figure-head, and in Prince Tuan the mainspring of the move- 
ment. In its development party and personal motive?, of 
the precise nature of which, however, tmtsiders have no 
means of forming an accurate cor/ception, have doubtless, 
as in most^imilar cases, played an important part. At the 
same A’-sg it seems to be beyond reasonable doubt that the 
movement pc)ssesses a national character and represents a 
last despairing effort of the conservative party to roll back 
the tide of foreign influence which threatens to engulf the 
old order in China. The series of acts of aggression on the 
• VOL. CXI.] . 48 
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part of the Powers that followed the close of the Japanese 
war, notably the seizure by Germany of Kiao-Khao, and, as 
much as anything else probably, the constniction of a Russian 
railway though the heart of Manchuria, had created a wide- 
spread and not unnatural conviction that a determined effort 
to save the ancient civilisation, if not the independence, of the 
Empire must be made at once or never. 

The Chinese not improbably believed that the mutual 
jealousies of the Powers would prevent their co-operation ; 
and, had they acted with more politic discrimination, this 
might have been the case. The cue of Russia has .long 
been to champion Chinese independence and stiffen the backs 
of the Court party against the other Powers ; and there is 
some reason to think that, had the leaders of the movement, 
dr their instruments, adopted less violent tactics, and at the 
same time made it clear that Russia w'as not included among 
the objects of their hostility she would have adhered to this 
policy on the present occasion. But either they had not the 
astuteness to* do this, or they were unable to control the forces 
they had called into action, and Russia found herself compelled 
in self-defence to make common cause w'ith the allies. 

Her attitude throughout, however, has been of a more or 
less ambiguous and embarrassing character. But for the 
pbstacle placed by her in the way of such an arrangement, there 
is every probability that the relief of Tientsin and the legations 
at Pekin would have been greatly e.Kpeditcd by the despatch 
of an overwhelming Japanese army to the scene of action at 
an early stage of the disturbances. Thouglv she disavowed all 
desire to limit the extent to which Japanese aid would be wel- 
come, there is every reason to believe that she refused to consent 
to the only condition on which, reasontibly enough,'the Japanese 
were willing to take on their shoulders the principal part of 
the burden of bringing China to reason ; and eventually, though 
they bore a conspicuous and gallant part in the operations of 
the allies, the advance on Pekin was so long delayed that it 
w^as throu-h little less than a miracle that it was not too late 
to save the legations, while a large number of lives that might 
have been saved were sacrificed. No sooner, again, had the 
legations been rescued, than Russia hastened to emphasise the 
provisional nature of her co-operation by withdrawing her 
forces to Tientsin and urging the adoption of a similar course 
on the other Powers, her only conceivable object in thus 
detaching herself being to place herself in an adv^K ditaeou s 
position for making her own terms with China. At the time 
of writing, it is unceitain whether the Pow'crs will adopt a 
course which w'ould leave her practically mistress of the situa- 
tion and be highly damaging to their prestige. 
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In the meanwhile, though a Commission has been appointed 
by the Dowager Empress to negotiate terras of peace, its com- 
position is of a kihd which shows her hostility to be un- 
abated, and the anti-foreign movement, in spite of the check it 
has received in the Province of Pechili, continues to spread 
elsewhere. 

The principal events of the war have been the bombardment 
and destruction of the Taku forts by the allied fleets— British, 
French, German, Russian and Japanese — on the 17th June, 
the operation being attended with little loss on the side of the 
allies, who ultimately stormed the forts ; the relief of Tientsin, 
after several days severe fighting, on the 23rd July ; and the 
capture of the native city three weeks later ; the defeat of the. 
Chinese at Peitsang ; Yangtsun ; Hosi-Wu, and flsi-kn, and 
the capture of Pekin bj’- the British, Japanese, Russians and 
Americans on the afternoon of the r4th August, after a day’s 
bombardment, the Empress Dowager and Prince Tuan having 
previously made good their escape to Ilsian-fu. 'I’he British 
force engaged consisted mainly of Indian troops under the 
command of General Gaselee. Tlie opposition encountered 
by them was slight ; but the Japanese, who met with an 
oi)slinate resistance, suficred heavily. Up-to-date two bri- 
gades of Indian troops have landed in China ; a third is on 
its way there, and a fourth has been mobilised, the entire 
force, including followers, numbering about 30,000. 'riio 
German Marshal Waidersec has been appointed Commander- 
in-Chief of the allied forces by the common consent of the 
Powers concerned, and is now on his way to China. 

Tlie course of events in the Transvaal, though it does not 
entirely justify the declaration made by President Kruger, after 
the taking of Pretoria, that the w'ar was just beginning, has 
been disappointingly slow and inconclusive. The forces on 
both sides are split up into a number of small commands the 
manoeuvres and counter-manoeuvres of which, as reported 
from daj"^ to day in the telegrams, constitute a puzzle beyond 
the power of the ordinary reader, or, indeed, of the military 
expert, to unravel. The protraction of the struggle is an 
inevitable result of the difficult nature of the country, cota- 
bined with the fact that the Boer forces, thoiigh greatly inferior 
to their pursuers in point of numbers^j are incomparably supe- 
rior to them in the matters of mobilitj' and knowledge of 
the ground. -On the whole, the advantage has been decidedly 
on the of {he British, though they have suffered several 
more or less serious reverses, and there is every indication 
that the end is now only a matter of weeks. Large numbers 
of the burghers and several of their commanders, including 
Prinsloo and Olivier, have surrendered ; but De Wet, Botha 
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and Delarey are still at large, notwithstanding ’the strenuous 
efforts of half a score of Generals to surround and capture 
them. The most important events of ithe past few weeks 
have been the occupation of Belfast, after the key of the 
enemy’s position had been carried by Buller, and subsequently 
of Machadorp The main army of the Boers, under General 
Botha, is now strongly posted, with heavy guns, near Lyden- 
burg, where Buller is confronting him, and any hour may 
bring news of an important action. 

The annexation of the Transvaal, which was proclaimed 
by Lord Roberts at Belfast on the ist instant, had long been 
a foregone conclusion. Why the particular place and moment 
were selected for the act is not apparent. The proclamation 
has been made the subject of severe criticism by a section of 
the Continental Press, which pronounces it unwarranted by 
the situation and unjustified by international law. It would be 
interesting to know on what authority the latter allegation 
rests. 

Among the incidents of the last stage of the struggle has 
been a somewhat hare-brained plot to capture Lord Roberts 
and murder the British officers at Pretoria, which was dis- 
covered at the last moment, and the prime mover in which, 
one Lieutenant Cordua, having been tried by Court Martial 
and found guilty of breaking his parole and conspiring for the 
purposes named, has been condemned to death and shot. 

The period under review has been marked by two of those 
dastardly and senseless outrages against the representatives 
of constituted authority of which the latter half of the most 
civilised of the centuries has been so prolific. On the 29th 
Jul3^ Humbert, second King of Italy, was assassinated at 
Monza, near Milan, when he had just entered his carriage 
after attending a distribution of prizes in connexion with a 
gymnastic competition, by an anarchist among the crowd who 
fired three shots at him from a revolver. His son, the Prince 
of Naples, who succeeds him under the title of Victor 
Emmanuel III, signalised his accession by a speech which has 
been received with enthusiasm in Italy and deservedly created 
a favourable impression throughout Europe. “ When a people 
has written in the book of history,” he said, “ a page like that 
of our risorgimento, it has a right to hold high its head nnd to 
aspire to the greatest 'ideals. Holding high my head and 
aspiring to the greatest ideals, I dedicate myself to my country 
with all the warmth, all the vigour within me, all She ^to ength 
derived for the examples and traditions of my House 1*0 my 
work will be joined that of my august Consort, who, born of 
a strong race, will dedicate herself entirely to the country of 
her adoption. Italy has ever been the efficacious instrument 
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of concord, -and such she will continue to be during my reign 
in the common interest of the preservation of peace. But 
external peace suffices not. We need internal peace, and the 
concord of all men of good will to develop our intellectual 
forces and onr economic energies. Let us educate our genera- 
tion to the cult of the Fatherland, to honest industry, to the 
sentiment of honour, to that sentiment wherewith our army 
and navy are so nobly imbued — our army and navy that come 
from the people, and are a pledge of the brotherhood which 
joins in unity and in love of our country the whole Italian 
family. Let us draw near each other and defend oiirselves 
with the wisdom of the laws and with their strict enforcement. 
May Monarchy and Parliament go hand in hand in this salu- 
tary work. Unabashed and stedfast I ascend the throne, 
conscious of my rights and my duties as a king. Let Italy 
have faith in me as I have faith in the destinies of our country, 
and no human force shall destroy that which, with such self- 
sacrifice, our fathers builded. It is necessary to keep watch, 
and to employ every living force to guard intact the great 
conquests of unity and of liberty. The serenest trust in our 
liberal charter will never fail me, and 1 shall not be wanting 
either in strong initiative or in energy of action in vigorously 
defending our glorious institutions, precious heritage from our 
great dead. Brought up in the love of religion and of the 
Fatherland, I take God to witness of my promise that, from 
this day forward, I offer my heart, my mind, my life, to the 
grandeur of our land." 

The other instance referred to is an attempt on the life of 
the Shah of Persia, when on his way to the Paris Exhibition. 
His assailant, also an anarchist, sprung on to the Shah's 
carriage and pointed a revolver at his breast. The Shah, 
however, succeeded in seizing the man, while the Grand 
Vizier, who was in the carriage, grasped his wrist and compelled 
him to drop the reAmlver. 

TThe debate on the annual statement on Indian Finance, 
which was made in the House of Commons by Lord George 
Hamilton on the 26th July, turned chiefly on the question of 
a grant in relief of the Indian revenue. On this point Lord 
George Hamilton intimated that, in order to make fiirther 
provision for coping with the famine, h^ had made arrange- 
ments for the immediate issue of ^3,000,000, a part of the un- 
expended balance of the loan of / 10,000,000 which he secured 
few fears ago. With that and other resources at his dis- 
posal he believed he should be able to meet any demands 
which the Viceroy and the Governor of Bombay might make 
upon him before the end of October. If it should become 
necessary, he would not hesitate to appeal to the Imperial 
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Treasury. He stated that the Indian Government had expend- 
ed in two years in connexion with the famine upwards of 

13.000, 000, and defended it against tfie imputation that it 
had acted in a niggardly fashion. Having paid a warm tribute 
to the courage and devotion of the officials charged with the 
duty of combating the famine, he laid before the House Ids 
views with regard to the demand which had been made in 
some quarters for an Imperial grant. He showed that there 
was no inconsistency in asking the charitable public to sub- 
scribe for the relief of the sufferers while refraining from 
making a demand upon the British Treasury. The conduct 
of the Indian Government was regulated by the famine code, 
which made provision for contingencies and was founded on the 
principle that, while money must not be wasted, everything 
possible ought to be done to save life. Only in the event of 
their being unable to give effect to the regulations of the code 
would the Indian authorities apply for assistance to the 
Treasury. Indian finance ought, as far as possible, to be made 
self-supporting and independent, and it was the duty of the 
Finance Minister to establish an equilibrium between the 
expenditure and the revenue. That oflicial would have no 
inducement to put money aside for famine purposes if he 
knew that when a famine occurred the British Treasury would 
at once come to his aid. Ho hoped and believed that, when 
the present difficulty had passed away, the Government of 
India would be able to remit taxation. That would be done 
if stability of exchange could be assured ; and another result 
would be that more capital would be invested in India. 
Adverting to the recommendation of Lord Welby’s Commission 
that certain charges now borne by the Indian revenue should 
be paid in future out of the Imperial Treasury, he said that 
Her Majesty’s Government had considered the proposal favour- 
ably and hoped in the course of a few months to make 
arrangements under which an expenditure of ^^250, 000 now 
borne by the Indian Government would be provided for by 
the Home Government. Referring to the heavy mortality 
which, in spite of every effort, had occurred in Gujerat, Lord 
George Hamilton promised that a Commission of Enquiry 
should- be appointed as soon as the famine was over. 

Sir H. Fowler contended that England ought to help her 
great dependency at the present juncture. Possibly India 
could do without Imperial assistance, but sympathy a^ senti- 
ment were strong forces in human affairs, and it was right thafr 
we should express our sympathy as a nation with our Eastern 
fellow-subjects. To vote a grant for the sufferers from the 
famine would, in his opinion, be one of the wisest things that 
the Government could do. He drew attention to some of the 
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recommendations of the Welby Commission, and expressed a 
hope that the Government would take them into serious con- 
sideration. A transfer to the British Exchequer of a military 
charge amounting to no more than ;£^25o,ooo would not satisfy 
the just claim of India to relief. The Indian forces, the 
Government ought to bear in mind, formed part of our military 
reserves. 

A Resolution, moved by Mr. Souttar and seconded by 
Sir William Wedderburn, declaring that a large and generous 
grant ought to be made to India by the House to assist the 
famine-stricken population was opposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and Mr. Balfour, and .ultimately rejected by 
a majority of 112 to 65. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer doubted whether England ’ 
could be required in the present crisis to increase its taxation 
or its debt for the benefit of India. In two years we should 
have added to our National Debt ^^37, 000,000; while the 
whole net debt of India was not more than ^30,000,000. 
Of course, if a request for assistance came from the Govern- 
ment of India, it would be taken into consideration, whatever 
the state of our finances might be ; but, as a matter of fact, 
the responsible officials said that assistance was not required 
To grant the demand embodied in the motion would be to 
set a dangerous precedent and would impair the responsibility 
of the Indian Government. 

Mr. Balfour argued that, if the proposal before the House 
were acceded to, private charity would be superseded by 
Parliamentary charity, and in fxiture no appeal to the 
charitable public would be responded to. A precedent of 
this kind ought not to be set up e.\cept in a case of extreme 
necessity, and it was not pretended that the finances of India 
W'ere in such a condition as to render her unable, so far as the 
preservation of life was concerned, to deal with the j'aminc 
crisis. India did not pretend that she required a siieciul grant. 
When she was in financial straiis and demanded assistance 
she would obtain it. It would, in his opinion, be suicidal to 
burden prematurel)’^ and unnecessarily the already heavily- 
burdened finances of this country. , , 

Among members who supported the Resolution were 
Mr. J. M Maclean, Mr. Joseph Walton and Sit M. Bhownaggree. 

In the House of Lords, the previous*week. Lord Northbrook 
called attendon to the Report of the Royal Commission on 
Indian Expenditure. He expressed a hope that some scheme 
based on the recommendations of the Commission for the 
apportionment in future of the charges for troops lent by the 
British Government to India and by the Government of 
India to Her Majesty’s Government would be adopted. 
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Further he trusted that the arbitration proposals of the 
Commission would be acted on, and did not think it too much 
to ask that eight years arrears on a basio of 300,000 a year 
should be given to India. 

Lord Onslow said the Commission took evidence for up- 
wards of two years, and they afterwards spent something 
like three years in considering their report. In these circum- 
stances it could hardly be thought unreasonable if Her 
Majesty’s Government had not during the three months which 
had elapsed since the publication of the report been able to 
consider it in all its bearings. The most important point in 
the report related to the apportionment of charges between 
the Indian Government and the Home Government, and it 
was to that question that Her Majesty’s Government had in 
the first place devoted their attention. Her Majesty’s 
Government had not yet carefully considered thq suggestions 
made for the settlement of the payments for Indian troops 
when they were employed beyond the frontiers of India and 
for the establishment of an arbitration tribunal to consider 
the differences between the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government. All these matters were, however, 
receiving careful consideration on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, who desii ed to treat India, not only equitably, 
but liberally. 

Lord Kimberley did not admit that India was unfairly 
treated by England. Lord Salisbury expressed his con- 
currence with Lord Kimberley in repudiating the idea that 
India had any reason to complain of the treatment she had 
received. Apart from the question of liberality and generosity 
of treatment, the matter must be looked upon as one of 
adjustment of the burden between the taxpa5’ers of the two 
countries. The common burdens of Empire ought to be borne, 
as far as possible, according to equal and equitable rule. He 
did not think we were bound to discharge this or that claim 
on the part of India because we had discharged a similar 
claim on the part of our colonies. There was no special call 
for expenditure which came upon us because we occupied an 
Imperial position. It was quite true that it depended on 
England to make the expenditure for the defence of India and 
the colonies, but it was equally true that she did not incur the 
expenditure for India as a matter of favour to India, or rather 
India did not incur the claim of allegiance as a^ matter of 
favour and consideration to her. He urged upon those who 
had to deal with this question to bear in mind that they were 
not dealing with a bottomless purse. 

An important Resolution has been published by the 
Government of India on the subject of the conditions under 
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which permission is henceforward to be granted to Native 
Princes to visit Europe. Hitherto the power of sanctioning 
such visits has rested with the Local Governments. It is 
now required that they shall, in all cases, receive the prior 
sanction of the Government of India. Upon this point the 
Government of India observe, drst, that the repeated absences 
from India of Native Chiefs should be regarded as a derelic- 
tion, and not as a discharge, of public duty ; secondly, that 
the visits of Princes and Chiefs to Europe should meet with 
encouragement only in cases where the Local Government 
is convinced that benefit will result from the trip both to the 
Chief and to his people ; that is to say, the criterion of 
cx)mpliance is not to be private convenience, but personal and 
public advantage ; thirdly, in cases where such permission is* 
recommended by the Local Governments and is granted by 
the Government of India, it is to be understood that, so far 
from this constituting a ground for an early renewal of the 
request, it is a reason against it, and that a suitable interval 
of time should elapse between the return from travel and the 
submission of a fresh application for leave ; lastly, the Resolu- 
tion states that it should be the business of Local Governments, 
as it is of the Government of India, in the case of Princes and 
Chiefs under their direct charge, carefull)* to watch the effects 
of foreign travel upon their character and habits, so as to be 
able to base their future recommendations not only upon general 
principles, but upon a careful study of the individual case. 

They further say that they hold very strongly the opinion 
that the first and paramount duty of a Native Prince or Chief 
lies towards his own State and people. By the protection and 
authority of the Supreme Government he is guaranteed a 
security of tenure in his exalted station superiof to that enjoy- 
ed by rulers in any other country, in the world, and one which 
is only sacrificed or impaired by gross rnisconduct on his 
part or by some other offence of exceptional gravity. In 
return for these advantages the Government are entitled to 
claim that the ruler shall devote his best energies, not to the 
pursuit of pleasure, nor to the cultivation of absentee interests 
or amusements, but to the welfare of his own subjects and 
administration. Such a standard of duty is incompatible w^th 
frequept absences from the State, even though these may be 
represented as inspired by the pursuit of knowledge or by a 
thirst for civilisation. In proportion as a Chief becomes 
intsfted wifh these tastes and inclinations, so, in many cases, 
is he apt to be^ drawn further away from, instead of nearer to, 
his people. It is not denied that advantages may result to 
both parties from a widening of the range of knowledge of an 
intelligent ruler, and from the application to his local adminis- 
,voL. CXI.] 49 
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tration of the lessons acquired in the school of Western experi- 
ence. Cases have occurred of such felicitous consequences, 
and the Government of India have Jjo desire, by any 
revulsion of policy, to preclude or retard their recurrence. But 
it cannot be denied that- such cases are, on the whole, in the 
minority ; that habits of restlessness and extravagance are even 
more likely to be inculcated in the Oriental mind by a sudden 
change of environment and by the temptations of European 
society, than are incentives to duty or aspirations for reform ; 
and that the result of European tours, particularly if too 
frequently repeated, is more often a collection of expensive 
furniture in the palace, and of questionable proclivities in the 
mind of the returned traveller, than an increase in his capacity 
for public or political service. 

Except for the excitement in military circles caused by 
the despatch of a large Indian force to China, the period 
under review in India has been uneventful. The monsoon 
has, after all, turned out generally favourable, the probabili- 
ties at the present moment pointing rather to an excess of 
rainfall than to a deficiency. Agricultural prospects are in most 
parts of the country, excellent ; the numbers of the popu- 
lation on public relief works are rapidly falling off, and of those 
in receipt of charitable relief more slowly. The number of cases 
of plague is beginning to show its usual seasonal increase, and 
has risen from between 200 and 300 to between 600 and 
700 a week, the recrudescence of the disease being most 
marked in the Mysore territory, and especially in the city of 
Mysore. 

In connection with the extension, of plague it may be 
noted that the disease has bro'ken out in Glasgow, where, 
contrary to recent experience in other parts of the United 
Kingdom in which cases have, occurred, it has shown some 
tendency to spread. It appears from a recent telegram that 
the Sanitary authorities of the place have so far departed 
from the modern English practice in such matters as to 
enforce a system of isolating contacts, a step which seems 
to have been attended with the happiest results. 

Everything points to an early dissolution of Parliament, 
the 'exact time for which will, no doubt, depend upon the 
course of events during the next few daj^s in South Africa. , 

Our obituary, besides Humbert, King of Italy, includes 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha, second son of Her 
Majesty the Queen ; the Duke of Wellington ; the Gland Du^ft 
of Oldenburg; Prince dejoinville; Count Mufavieff; Lord 
Russell of Killomen ; Miss Mary Kingsley ; Mr. Stephen Crane ; 
Admiral Blomfield ; Sir G. A. Parker, late Madras C. S ; 
Colonel John Rogers, C.B.; Bishop Ryle ; Dr. Julius Althaus ; 
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Mrs. Gladstone; Lord Loch; Lieutenant-Colonel A. Adams, 
M.P.; Admiral Maxse; Major-General Sir F. W. Jephson, C.B.; 
Sir Charles Sargent ; Major-General Sir C. W. D’0>ly ; 
Lieutenant-General C. H. Dickens ; Mr. Steinitz ; Surgeon- 
General D. J, O’Callaghan ; Lieutenant-General Sir W, 
Drysdale, and Mr. John Nugent, Bo. C.S. 

September 10, igoo. 



SUMMARY .OF ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Report on the Land Revenue AdmintstraUon of the Punjab^ for 
the Agricultural year, ist October i8g8 to 30th September, 
/8pp. Lahore ; The Civil and Military Gazette Press, 
1900. 

N O fewer than six of the District Reports reached the office 
of the Financial Commissioner after ist January 1900, 
nevertheless, the Report was received in the Secretariat on 
the appointed date. During 1897-98, agricultural conditions 
had been gradually recovering but had not completely 
done so in the year under review, which was succeeded, 
before the Report was concluded, by a return to famine. The 
Monsoon of 1898 was a very insufficient one, beginning only 
in the middle of July, and, but little rain falling in August 
and September, there was, much falling off in the crops 
of two-thirds of the districts of the Province, the inunda- 
tion canals even failing. Gujrat, which was doing well, suffered 
in September from a hail-storm which destroyed 28,300 acres 
of crops, necessitating remissions of land revenue amounting 
to Rs. 29,407. Throughout the cold weather, 1898-99, there was 
but a scanty rain-fall in December and March, and this but 
of partial extent. The area of matured crops was 20,738,687 
acres, i. e., io*7 more than in 1896-97 the worst year of the last 
ten, and less than in the other eight, excepting 1895-96. The 
Kharif ha 1 vest was 7 and Rabi 10*7 per cent, below normal and 
the total yield ofthe year was much below the average. Bajra, 
rapeseed and grain gave very inferior crops, and only 700,000 
acres were sown with cotton, as compared with nearly i,ooo,ooo 
in the previous year. Much of the previous year’s wheat was 
exported in the early months ; but this was stopped when, in 
August 1899, the monsoon had failed. 

Bad sea.sons notwith-standing, land irrigation enabled the area 
of cultivation to be very largely increased during the year. The 
only important transfer of land was of 605,386 acres of the 
Sandal Bar from the Montgomery to the Jhang district, which 
necessitated two additional Tebsils in the latter. An excess of 
3,885 masonry wells were constructed, a number only exceeded 
in 1896-97 ; Kacha wells have been adjudged unslitisfactqry 
save in riverain tracts or as a temporary ei^pedient. The 
Mooltan district suffered most from rain failure. Half a million 
acres were depri ved of irrigation, of which that district furnished 
nearly one-third* Although the extent of irrigated land was 
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SO greatly reduced, 43-2 per cent, of the total cultivated area was 
furnished by it, against a normal percentage of 33*. 

Crop statistics viould appear to have been insufficiently 
attested in the Hissar, Rohtak and Jhelum districts. Mutations 
numbered less than 700,000, as compared with over 736,000 in 
the previous year, and transfers showed more satisfactorily. 
Fewer mortgages were redeemed, but at the same time fewer 
fresh ones, or sales, were effected, and the net area mortgaged 
was reduced during the year, Still the land area pledged was in 
excess of the previous year, though in defect as compared with 
all but one of the six preceding. Money-lenders now advance 
more freely on less productive lancj than formerly, which, in 
conjunction with the fact that the average price of land is 
now 75 rupees per acres throughout the Province, proves that 
the land is becoming of greater value. A noticeable fact is 
the increase of tenants as cultivators, to the diminution of 
“owners." This may, however, be caused by alienation of 
land to non-agriculturists. A large increase is also observable 
in the number kept of sheep, goats, horses, ponies and donkeys, 
but this may have arisen from more careful enumeration. 
Camels in the Dera Ismail Khan district have very greatly 
increased in number, the recent census showing 56,877 as 
against 18,933, in the previous year, which is not explained. 
Bullsandbullocksrose to4, 686,636, from 4,254,922. Unfortunate- 
ly, mortality among animals has also enormously increased. 

Nearly 251 lakhs of fixed and fluctuating revenue were 
collected, compared with 264^ lakhs in the previous year. The 
decrease of 13^^ lakhs is satisfactorily accounted for ; the bad 
harvest of the year will probably necessitate further suspensions 
of revenue. 

Fluctuating land Revenue on the Chenab canal continues to 
increase, while that on other canal irrigated lands has fallen off, 
resulting in a diminution of total revenue. The defect is caused 
by diminished river floods and insufficient winter rains. Alluvion 
yielded an increase of Rs, 28,000 from districts affected by 
allnviqn-diluvion rules. Miscellaneous land revenue benefited 
by lakhs from land sales in the Chenab colony, f. 65^ 
lakhs, aiiction sales, and 2 lakhs nazrana : Tirni (grazingjlax) 
was short by 40,000 in the Mooltan and Montgomery 
distrk:ts, reasons not fully ej^plained. * The land revenue 
in 1898-99. is assessed at Rs, 29,94,447, a decrease of 
Rs,. 86,26J, attributed to fluctuating assessments and other 
GapMses. 

Five settlefnents in progress during the year the re- 

assessment of the Montgomery district was concluded, and 
Jhelum, Mozuffergarh, Mooltan and Dera Ismail Khan were In 
an advance, stato- Tenants are in demapd save In the most 
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densely populated districts, where owners want all their land 
to support themselves and families. 

The allotments of during the hifancial year 1898-99 

are Rs. 371,459, under the “Land Improvement Loans ’’Act, 
and Rs. 3,71,600 under the Agriculturists Loans Act, total 
Rs. 7,43,059, of which nearly three lakhs were apportioned to 
the Hissar district. Rs. 2,45,908 remained uncollected out of 
loans amounting to Rs. 5,12,018, and Rs. 1,44,731 were formally 
suspended. 

The total area over which the Government exercises the 
rights and powers of an ordinary proprietor is 2,036,360 acres, 
and 4,359.680 acres are still available for cultivation. The 
income of the above area is Rs. 22,51,113, including 13^ lakhs 
paid as water rates. 

H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor conveys his thanks to Mr. 
Tliorburn and to Mr. Tupper for the manner in which they 
discharged the duties of Financial Commissioner during the 
year, and to the latter for his Report ; also to the Revenue 
Officers of the Province for their conduct of the administration. 


Report of the Ailminisiration of Estates under the Court of 
Wards in tiu Punjab, for the year ending jo/A September i8gg. 
Published by authority. Lahore : The Civil and Military 
Gazette Press, 1900. 

A t the close of the year under report there were 66 estates in 
charge of the Court of Wards, of which 70 per cent, were 
estates of Minor Wards and 2i per cent, of persons who have 
been declared, on their own application, unfit to manage 
their property. A Bill is in course of preparation under-the pro- 
visions of which the Court of Wards will be relieved of the charge 
of a certain number of estates ivith small incomes, and it is also 
hoped that it will be possible to utilise a larger proportion of 
their surplus income in the improvement of estates. In this 
respect, Maindot stands prominent, the sum expended for 
improvements amounting to seven-eighths of the total so dis- 
bursed during the year in the entire Province. 

At the commencement of the year under review, there were 
70 estates under the Court of Wards, of which lo were released 
from management during the year, and 6 fresh ones brought 
under its coutrol. The Total Assets of Estates, exclusive 
of value of land, stock and houses, at the end of tlv^ year, was 
Rs. 19,60,900 as against Rs. 17,59.913 at th^ close of */..e 
previous twelve months, while outstanding liabilities amounted 
to Rs. 7,51,614, as compared with Rs. 6,8o,6lo. Assets have 
thus increased by over 2 lakhs and liabilities by nearly Rs, 
71,000, but the total of Rs. 19,60,900 includes over i lakh of 
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rent arrears which, though entered as recoverable, will probably 

never be collected. 

At the commencement of the year under report, Rs. 7,74,528, 
plus Rs. 182 fresh debts — Rs. 7,74,7 10, principal, and 
Rs. 31,456 interest, plus interest on former debts, Rs. 39,411 
total interest, Rs. 70,867, were outstanding, of which Rs. 54,565 
principal and Rs. 39,398 interest were cleared, leaving balances 
t>f Rs. 7,20,845 and Rs. 31,469 respectively ; Rs. 2,122 worth 
of property, however, had to be sold and Rs. 2,000 raised by 
fresh loans, current expenses paying the remainder. The 
outstanding liabilities are thus divided, due to Government on 
account of takdvi and other advances, Rs. 7,875, principal, and 
Rs. 102; interest to other estates under the Court of Wards, 
Rs. 1,05,052 ; and Rs. 3,410 interest, the balance, Rs. 6, 07, 218. » 
principal and Rs. 27,957 interest, being due to private persons. 
The Babhaur Estate (Doshyarpur), is pronounced practically 
hopeless, and, as soon as a Government loan of 10 years’ 
standing has been recovered, the Court of Wards will probably 
be relieved of its charge, but all other Estates are stated to 
be in course of clearance. 

It is to be noted that the system of “ cash ** rents is gra- 
dually supplanting that of payment in “ kind/* which would 
appear to be a far more satisfactory arrangement. Total 
Expenditure during the year was Rs. 7,44,631, as against 
Rs. 7,61,639 111 tlie previous year ; management cost Rs. 82,219, 
compared with Rs. 97,000, or 7 j 54 per cent, against 8 per cent. 
In over 25 per cent, of estates, either less than of the gross 
income is spent on management or the cost is met by the 
Court of Wards^ rale. The total amount demanded for this 
rate was Rs. 20,501, plus Rs, 9,420, outstanding— Rs. 29,921, of 
which Rs. 9,221 remains uncollected. The total expenditure 
on improvements was Rs. 83,946, as against Rs. 85,027, out of 
which Mamddt alone spent Rs. 60,135 on the iip-keep of 
canals besides Rs. 952 in constructing new wells and Rs. 388 
on repairs to old ones. 

Education. — Duiing the year under report, 32 Wards were 
studying at the Aitchison Chiefs* College, compared with 25 in 
the pievious year. All are progressing satisfactorily. Other 
Wards are under education in different schools, mostly locat. 

• j 

Report by the Board of Revenue on the^ Revenue AdministpJtion 
of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, for the Hevenue 
j^ar ending jot/i September jSgg. Allahabad. 

T^orth-Westcarn Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 

I goo. 

N ot only was the year under review an unfavourable one 
for the crops, but the outturn also fetched smaller prices. 
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The rainfall, 47% inches, would have been ample, but for its 
unequal distribution ; in the eastern districts an excess caused 
much damage, while in the western, there^ was practically no 
rain after the 15th September. The spring harvest was, as a 
whole, below the average. 

Health was good generally. A few slight outbreaks of cholera 
took place, but there was no other epidemic disease. Mortality 
among cattle showed an increase, and a few experiments in 
inoculation were made with promising success, Tlie objections 
of the people are now, apparently, removed, and the veterinary 
staff are gradually diffusing useful knowledge; a large increase 
in the staff is, however, absolutely essential. 

There was considerable fluctuation in the prices of food 
grains during the year, lower rates prevailing during the early 
part, and a general rise taking place in the latter months. 
Land Revenue due for 1898-99, amounted to 619% lakhs, as 
against 614% lakhs in 1897-98, enhancements having been 
made in Meerut, Bijnor, Budat)n and the majority of the 
Oudh districts : 606 lakhs were collected. The real balance is, 
however, under 9 lakhs, as more than 4% lakhs are nominal. 
The Meerut, Agra and Kumaun districts are nearly clear and 
the balances in Oudh are small, but in Shaiijehanpur, Jaunpur, 
Azamgarh, and in most of the districts of the Allahabad 
Division, arrears are heavy. In Jaunpore, Azamgliar and 
Shahjehanpur, iliis is attributed to lax management. Allahabad, 
which is responsible for two-thirds of the deficit, has suffered 
with extra severity from unfavourable seasons : it is again on 
the verge of famine, and relief will have to be given if prospects 
do not improve. Out cif 86 lakhs outstanding at the com- 
mencement of the year, 49 lakhs were recoveied, and, after al- 
lowing for remiss'ions, only 29 lakhs were actually in arrears at 
the close of the year, plus 13 la^khs uncollected balance from 
former years. 

Rental demand on State properties was increased from 
Rs. 8,11,575 to Rs. 8,39,191. 

The payment of revenue by means of money-orders appears 
to be looked upon with increasing favour, the only question 
being as to whether it deleteriously affects the lumberdar's 
position with his co-sharers. 

Suits under the Rent Act increased by 6*29 per cent^ or 
from 116,875 to 124,2211 applications fell from 176,82710 
158,860 : of the total, 91 per cent, were for arrears of rent, 
2i’39 per cent, were contested, and in 45'4i per ctnt judg- 
ment was given ex-parte : the number of pending cases rose 
from 5,886 to 6,055 ; the Agra Division has least, 2,^,, 3*1 per 
cent, left undecided, and the lowest average of duration : 
Benares had 1,556 pending, with an average of over two 
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months to each contested case, and Ballia took no less than 
3 months in each of 319 cases. In 3370 per cent, cases eject- 
ment of tenants tQok place, an increase of V12 per cent. 
Rohilkund and Allahabad showing the greatest number, and 
Meerut and Benares the smallest. There were 3,460 fewer 
** Applications " in the year under review, and out of the 13,099 
pentling, 10,393 vvere complicated cases. 

Suits contesting enhancement, ejectment, or for arrears of 
revenue, increased by 233 and 316 respectively, and those for 
recovery of occupancy, or levying of distraint, declined 39 and 
36 per cent, respectively. The pending file of suits for arrears 
increased from 1,993 fo 2,378, Gonda being responsible for 
1,348. In one district enhancements *beyond statutory limits 
were reported, and in one case the rents were reduced after, 
enquiry on part of Government. In 318 additional cases 
appeals were made to Collectors; 55 per cent, remained un- 
modified, and there were 23 per cent, of reversals. Appeals to 
Judges sliow an excess of 172, and pending cases rose from 
1,441 to 1,648, In Commissioners Courts the pending file grew 
from 1,449 to 1,848 cases. The Board of Revenue had for 
disposal 3,095 cases, as against 3,761 and decided 3,326 
against 3,992, the pending file being reduced from 680 to 429 
cases, 10*85 cent, of orders were modified, as regards the 
N.-W. P. Courts, and 15*2 from Oudh. 

The severer forms of process in revenue collection, such as 
sale of moveable property after attachment, or annulment of 
settlement, appear to have been more largely necessary during 
the past year, the arrears demanded having been Rs. 42,69,940, 
compared with Rs. 39,56,620 ; with regard to these processes 
an anomaly seems to present itself, i.e., that while in the 
N.-W. P. arrest has to be carried out, in Oudh, a simple 

summons’' suffices. 

An accurate comparison of sales and mortgages appears 
not to be feasible, as data were disturbed by a revision which 
was taking place in the Fyzabad district. 

Favourable conditions during the major part of the year 
rendered loans less necessary. Under the Land Improvements 
Loans Act, Rs, 65,086 instead of Rs. 72,138, and, was lent 
under the Agriculturists Loans Act, Rs. 1,48,654, in (jflace 
of Rj. 3,54,100. Recoveries of arrears under the first Act 
were 70 per cent, and under the latter, 50 per cent., difficulties 
in the A^ahabad Division being mainly responsible for the 
{Sufficiency. 

Six districts* and one sub-division reported completion of 
settlement during the year ; in four others the work is ap- 
proaching conclusion, and in two, assessment has begun. 

An area of 3,312 square miles was surveyed and 1,720 
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Patwaris, 59 Kanungos and 263 Apprentice Kanungos were 
under training; the Kanungos appear to have attained a satis- 
factory state of efficiency and the Patwaris are improving, 
though slowly. 

When district reports, were written, famine appeared immi- 
nent, but the fears entertained proved to a certain extent 
chimerical owing to an unexpectedly large amount of storage ; 
when prices rose, exports reached unusual dimensions, yet did 
not cause diminution of necessary stocks/ Trade being good, 
and towards end of year, artificial irrigation works having to 
be constructed, the labouring classes found ample employ- 
ment at an appreciable advance of wages. Test works were 
started in the Agra and Muttra districts, but the population 
showed that they were not in need of famine wages ; and a 
hand traffic in gra.ss required for Rajputana also furnished 
employment, the trans-Jumna tracts of Bundelkhund alone 
not sharing in the general advantages, as they have not yet 
recovered from the previous year’s losses. 


Repart on the Excise Administration of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for the year ending goth September i8gg, 
Allahabad : North-Western Piovinccs and Oudh, Govern- 
ment Press, 1900. 

T he area supplied by “ farmed ” distilleries has been fcon- 
siderably curtailed during the year, while that under 
the " ordinary ” distillery system wa.s increased by 1,025 
square miles ; the change has resulted in a fairly considerable 
increase of revenue. 

The gross receipts shown are, owing to settlement of advances, 
etc., Rs. 1,43,347 in excess of the real receipts, the latter 
amounting to Rs. 59,73,691, an increase of Rs. 11,30,383, or 
23'34 per cent., on the previous year. 

Of the gross demand, Rs. 6030,188, all but Rs. 22,787 had 
been collected, and Rs. 11,086 have been subsequently realized ; 
Rs. 514 only will have to be remitted. Real receipts on 
account of license fees have increased by Rs. 2,17,147, a proof 
of returning prosperity among the agricultural population. 

Still-head duty amounted to Rs. 22,75,633, as compared with 
Rs. 17,24,342 in the previous year, representing a total con- 
sumption of 1,525.138 gallons, as compared with 1,154,252 
gallons, stated in terms of London proof, which is the highest 
recorded since the introduction of the differential scafb of duti|t.s. 
The number of distilleries at work was 29, out oP’which 2 were 
subsequently closed. Stills within distilleries increased from 
457 to 534, owing to greater demand. Issues of proof spirit 
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rose by 25,199 gallons, but the demand for the lower class has 
not diminished. 

The number of combined stills and shops rose by 1 27, while 
the farming system shops fell by 45 ; an excess of Rs. 1,03,594 
being netted. The consumption of Rosa rum again slightly 
increased, but it is not sold much outside the larger cities. 

Real receipts from license fees for sale of hemp drugs 
amounted to Rs. 6,76,849, an increase of Rs. 1,26,122, or 22*90 
per cent. Duty payments reached Rs. 3,19,091, an excess of 
Rs. 56,894 — 21*70 per cent. The noxious diug, “ Oharas,” 
appears to be supplanting Ganja, on account of its more easy 
acquirement. Opium seems to be practically stationary, but 
an increased income may be expected from license fees ; Tari 
appears also to be unaltered. Malt liquor income has in-' 
creased by 78 8 per cent., chiefly owing to exemption of the 
Commissariat Department from duty. 

Prosecutions for breaches of the vaiious Excise Acts have 
generally increased, cases being 291 in excess, and offences 
being chiefly respecting hemp drug.s, /. c., the smuggling in of 
Ganja from Native States, The Excise Administration cost 
the Province Rs. 1,04,846 for the year, being Rs. 11,046, or 
11*77 P®*" cent, in excess of 1897-98. The largest items of in- 
crease were Rs. 7,569 under the heading of Refunds, Rs. 3,545, 
Rewards, and Rs. 1,281, District Establishment. Rs. 14,099 
was actually di.sburscd in rewards, but the difference between 
that sum and R.s. 3,545 was realized from lines inflicted for 
offences under the Act. 

The amount of Refunds was greatly swollen by the return to 
an unsuccessful bidder for the city shops in’ Cawnpore, of the 
.sura of Rs. 12.125 which had been advanced b)i hint. Rs. 3,569 
was expended on original works and Rs. 6,067 on repairs, 
during the iinancial y’car. The* net Excise revenue amounted 
to Rs, 1,223 10,000, as compared with Rs. 984 in the 

preceding year, and the average annual expenditure per head 
of the population was about 2 annas. Tlie Commissioner of 
Excise makes favourable mention of the following officers 
under his control : — Collectors : Messrs. Tvethewy, Ferard, 
Wyndham, Mardon, Piggott, Bell, Cox, Robarts and Morris ; 
Exci.se Officers : Messrs. Edwards, F. D. .Simpson, G. R. Clark, 
Bertlloud, Balfour, J. Campbell, J. C. Smith, Raw, P. Baldeo 
Parshad, Shaikh Mahammed VVasi and Chandri Maharaj 
Singh ; I^zi Azizuddin Ahmed, M. Ganga Sahay and P. 
Jiftiardhan Joshi are commended for reports. 
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Story of the Stimamc of Bcatson. Compiled by Surgeon- 
General W, B. Beatson, late Deputy Surgeon- General, 
Her Majest^f’s Indian Armj', Lahore Division. Reprinted 
from the Genealogical Magasine (revised and corrected). 
London : Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E. C. 1900. 

T he curious in Scottish genealogy — a category which pro- 
bably includes the great majority of Scots — will find 
•abundant matter of interest in the account given by the author 
of the ancient origin and early fortunes— largely, by the way, 
misfortunes — of the Baties and Batiesonns, associated patron)'- 
mics which soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century 
were replaced by the Beattie and Beatson of later times. The 
interest of the general reader in the history of the clan will 
probably be co-ordinate with the careers of the many descend- 
ants of James Baitsone, or Betson, of Balbairdie, or, as he was 
designated on his monument at Kinghorne, after later acquisi- 
tions, of Kilric, who have served, and many of whom, we are 
happy to say, still “ continue to serve, the Crown with energy 
and distinction as officers in the British and Indian armies,” 
Before speaking of these, however, we may note, as a fact of 
etymological interest, that the name Bat, or Batle, is a derivative 
of Bartholomew, and became established as a personal name in 
Scotland at an undetermined, but very remote, dale ; while 
the surname of .Batiesonn. or Beteson, is certainly as old as 
A. D. 1448, when a certain Willelmus Beteson, as appears from 
the will and inventory of Thonfas Martin, Canon Residentiary 
of York, was “ Camcrarius ecclesim Cathcdralis Eboriensis ut 
proterminis Sancte Martini.” In the latter half of the sixteenth 
century, it may be added, the Bates clan was utterly broken 
up, “ its members scattered, outlawed and persecuted by their 
own countrymen,” under circumstances into which we need 
not ^enter here, and its last reputed principals were slain in 
1604. 

To return to the Beatsons of later days, or, at least, to* the 
descendants of James Betson of Kilrie, aforementioned, their 
achievements bespeak a racial vigour which persecution was 
powerless to extinguish. Indeed, it may be questioned whether 
any name has figured at once more frequentfy and more 
honourably in National or Anglo-Indian history. To begin with, 
there was Alexander Beatson, the second son of Robert Beatson, 
Esq., sixth Laird of Kilrie, who, born at Dundee in 1759, 
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obtained a Cadetship in the Honourable East India Company’s 
service in 1 775 ; who performed scientific and military services 
of the greatest value and was responsible for the plan of 
campaign and final attack' which resulted in the capture of 
Seringapatam in 1799. Eight years later, after he had retired 
to England with the intention of settling there, he was invited 
by the Court of Directors to undertake the Government of 
St. Helena, which they had determined to reform, a task in 
which he was conspicuously successful. 

The elder brother of this distinguished officer, Robert Beat- 
son, again, served for many years in the Royal Engineers and 
planned the Fort of Goree on the Coast of Africa. He had 
four sons, two of whom, Alexander and William Ferguson, 
entered the military service of the East India Company. 
Major-General William Ferguson Beatson fought in the cam- 
paign in Arracan in the first Burmah War ; and with the British 
Auxiliary Force in Spain, under Lieutenant-General Sir DeLacy 
Evans, for which service he was created a Knight of St. Ferdi- 
nand. “ Returning to India in 1837,” proceeds the narrative, “ he 
raised in Bundelcund a force of cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
and with it besieged and captured the fortresses of Jignee and 
Chirgojig, held by refractory .Arabs and Rohillas, and effectually 
subdued the spirit of revolt in those districts. 

“ In 1844, when Sir Charles Napier commanded in Scinde, 
and several regiments in the Pcngal Array refused to proceed to 
that newdy -conquered province on field service, the Bundel- 
cund Legion, under Brigadier Beatson, although only a local 
corps and raised for particular service within certain limits, to a 
man volunteered to proceed to Scinde and serve there. The 
Goveritmerit of India readily accepted the services of Brigadier 
Beatson and the corps under hi« comm.anO. On completion 
of their service in Scinde, tl>e whole corps was transferred to 
the regular army of Bengal, and Brigadier Beatson was inform- 
ed by the highest authority in I ndia that the “ Government felt 
grateful for the services of his noble legion.” 

“ He was soon afterwards appointed Brigadier commanding the 
Nizam’s Cavalry Division. A revolt having broken out in the 
Nizam’s dominions in 1851, Brigadier Beatson took the field, 
with a well-appointed force of all arms, and soon besieged and 
reduced the fortresses of Raee Mhow "and Dharoor, both 
mounted with heavy guns and defended by Arabs and Rohillas, 
the most desperate and warlike classes of people in India. For 
these actions, and several others in which he commanded. 
Brigadier B 5 atson received the thanks of the Government of 
India and of the Nizam. In the beginning of 1853 he volun- 
teered for service at the seat of war on the Danube, and there 
commanded the Bashi-Bazouks of Omar Pasha’s army, and 
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was subsequently present at the battles of Inherman and 
Balaclava, on the staff of General Scarlett, commanding the 
British Heavy Cavalry. At the end of the Crimean War he 
received the medal with three clasps, for Balaclava, Inkerman, 
and Sebastopol, and also the Sultan’s gold medal for tho Danube 
campaign, together with complimentary letters from Lords 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Clarendon, K.G., and Lord Panmure.” 

Turning to the Vicarsgrange branch of tlie family, Robert 
Beatson served for some time in the army, but eventually 
devoted himself to literature, and was the author ot many 
valuable works, including. “ Naval and Military Memoirs of 
Great Britain, from 1727 to 1783.” 

' George Stewart Beatson entered the army Medical Depart- 
ment in 1838 and rose to the highest rank in the service. 

In the autumn of 1854, in conjunction with General Sir Henty 
Storksj he organized the Military Hospital at Smyrna. He subse- 
quently served in Tuikey and in the Ciimea. In 1865 he wis appointed 
lloiiouiry Physician to Iler Majesty, and in 1869 received the distinc- 
tion of Companion of the Bath. During his fiist tenuie of office as 
Ptincipal Medical Officer to the Biitish Forces in India (1863 1868) 

Dr. Heatson effected many valuable reformsj and proved himself to he 
a most painstaking and zeabms servant of the State and a true friend 
to the Biitish soldier. It was chiefly through his instiunientaliiy that 
the Government weie fust forced to see the necessity of laigely aug- 
menting bairack space and of accommodating a larger number of 
British troops in the Himalayan and other ranges of hills ; and to him 
mainly is the European soldier indebted for the many comforts he 
enjoys in his barrack-room, as well as in his hospital. The following 
notification regarding him appeared in the Ga:jcite of India : 

“Fort William, Jime 9, 1S74. — His- Excellency the Governor- 
Gener.il in Council has received with much regret intelligence of the 
death, at Simla, on the yih instant, of Surgeon- < -enerai G. S. Seatson, 
M.D., C.B. Dr. Beatson had twice, in the course of a long and 
honourable career, filled the highest post in the British Medical 
Serveein India, with credit to himself and advantage to the Stale, 
and the Government of India sincerely lament the loss of this valuable 
public servant.’* 

Roger Stewart Beatson, brother of the above, rose to Major- 
General in the Royai Engineers and served with distinction in 
England, Malta, Canada and New Zealand. 

Another brother, John Fullarton Beatson, entered the Indian 
Medical Service in ^843 ; served in the Sutlej and runjab 
Campaigns and throughout the mutiny, and became Surgeon- 
General of the Bengal Medical Department. 

Surgeon-General G. S. Beatson, already mentioned, left fouK 
sons, whose names appear in the latest liritisli and Indian 
Army Lists, 

William Stuart Beatson of the Glasmont branch was a Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in, and Adjutant-General of the Bengal Army; and 
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his son, William Stuart Beatson, as Captain in the Bengal Army, 
was Aidjutant-General of Sir Henry Havelock’s force and died 
the day after the battle of Cawnpore. 

Before the fight began he was stricken by mortal disease, and 
was powerless to sit his horse ; but, .dying as he was, he could not 
consent to lose his chance of taking pait in the great act of retribu- 
tion, so he placed himself upon a tumbril, and was cariied into action 5 
and as dear life was passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed 
with great throbs of victory.* 

Ei^^ht Beatsons, it may be added, still remain on the Indian 
and Royal Army Lists, vide — 

INDIAN ARMY LIST. 

Beatson, A. B,, Major#(>eneial, 

Beatson, C. A., Lieutenant-Colonel. 

Beatson, E. B., 2nd Lienienant. 

Beatson, S. B., Colonel, etc. 

Beatson, W, B., Surgeon-General, 

Beatson, \V. A. J., Major, R.A. 

KOVAL ARMY LIST. 

Beatson, F. C. Major, 2nd in command, lJuke of Edinburgh's Wiltshire) Regi- 
ment. 

Beatson, G-. T., Volunteer, Medic d Staff Corps, Scottish District, Glasgow, 
Surgeon-Captain in command. 


* “ History of the Sepoys Mutiny in iSST'S^i” Sir John Wm. Kaye, F.K.g.f 
vol. ii., pp. 378 389- 
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